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The  History  of  Institutions  cannot  be  mastered|— -can 
scarcely  be  approacbed, — without  an  effort.  It  affords  little 
of  the  romantic  incident  or  of  the  picturesque  grouping  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  History  in  general,  and  holds  out 
small  temptation  to  the  mind  that  requires  to  be  tempted  to 
the  study  of  Truth.  But  it  has  a  deep  value  and  an  abiding 
interest  to  those  who  have  courage  to  work  upon  it.  It  pre- 
sents, in  every  branch,  a  regularly  developed  series  of  causes 
and  consequences,  and  abounds  in  examples  of  that  continuity 
of  life,  the  realisation  of  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader 
a  personal  hold  on  the  past  and  a  right  judgment  of  the 
present.  For  the  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past, 
and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  learn 
how  the  present  comes  to  be  what  it  is.  It  is  true,  Constitu- 
tional History  has  a  point  of  view,  an  insight,  and  a  language 
of  its  own ;  it  reads  the  exploits  and  characters  of  men  by 
a  different  light  from  that  shed  by  the  false  glare  of  arms, 
and  interprets  positions  and  facts  in  words  that  are  voiceless 
to  those  who  have  only  listened  to  the  trumpet  of  fame.  The 
world's  heroes  are  no  heroes  to  it,  and  it  has  an  equitable 
consideration  to  give  to  many  whom  the  verdict  of  ignorant 
posterity  and  the  condemning  sentence  of  events  have  con- 
signed to  obscurity  or  reproach.  Without  some  knowledge 
of  Constitutional  History  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  characters  and  positions  of  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama;   absolutely  impossible  to  understand  the  origin 


of  parties,  the  deTelopment  of  principles,  the  growth  of  nations 
in  spite  of  parties  and  in  defiance  of  principles.  It  alone  can 
teach  why  it  is  that  in  politics  good  men  do  not  always  think 
alike,  that  the  worst  cause  has  often  been  illustrated  with  the 
most  heroic  virtue,  and  that  the  world  owes  some  of  its 
greatest  debts  to  men  from  whose  very  memory  it  recoils. 

In  this  department  of  study  there  is  no  portion  more  valu- 
able than  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  the  labour  spent  on  it  in  this  book  « 
may  at  least  not  repel  the  student,  and  that  the  result  may 
not  wholly  disappoint  those  friends  in  England,  Germany  and 
America,  by  whose  advice  it  was  begun,  and  whose  sympathy 
and  encouragement  have  mainly  sustained  me  in  the  under- 
taking. To  them  I  would  dedicate  a  work  which  must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  judgment.  And  I  would  put  on  record  my 
grateful  feeling  for  the  unsparing  good  will  with  which  my 
work  in  other  departments  has  been  hitherto  welcomed.  A 
more  special  debt  I  would  gladly  acknowledge  to  the  two 
Scholars  who  have  helped  me  with  counsel  and  criticism 
whilst  passing  the  book  through  the  Press;  to  whom  I  am 
specially  drawn  by  their  association  with  my  early  Oxford 
ambitions,  and  whose  patient  kindness  an  acquaintance  of  now 
nearly  thirty  years  has  not  exhausted. 

Kettbl  Hall, 
CliristmaB  Day,  1873. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


INTBODUOnON. 


1.  CoDfltitutional  History. — 2.  Its  German  origin: — in  France. — 8.  In 
Spain. — 4.  In  Grermany. — 5.  In  England. — 6.  Analogy  of  Language. — 
7.  Of  Religion. — 8.  Of  Law. — 9.  Result  of  the  comparison. 

1.  The  growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  is  the  Elements  of 
subject  of  this  hook,  is  the  resultant  of  three  forces,  whose tionaiiife. 
reciprocal  influences  are  constant,  subtle,  and  intricate.  These 
are  the  national  character,  the  external  history,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  people.  The  direct  analysis  of  the  combination 
forms  no  portion  of  our  task,  for  it  is  not  until  a  nation  has 
arrived  at  a  consciousness  of  its  own  identity  that  it  can  be 
said  to  have  any  constitutional  existence,  and  long  before  that 
moment  the  three  forces  have  become  involved  inextricably; 
the  national  character  has  been  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
national  history  quite  as  certainly  as  the  national  history  has 
been  developed  by  the  working  of  the  national  character ;  and 
the  institutions  in  which  the  newly  conscious  nation  is  clothed 
may  be  either  the  work  of  the  constructive  genius  of  the 
growing  race,  or  simply  the  result  of  the  discipline  of  its 
external  history.  It  would  then  be  very  rash  and  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  assign  positively  to  any  one  of  the  three  forces  the 
causation  of  any  particular  movement  or  the  origin  of  any 
particular  measure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two ;  or  to 
argue  back  from  result  to  cause  without  allowing  for  the 
operation  of  other  co-ordinate  and  reciprocally  acting  factors. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  cautious  speculation  on  questions  FreliniinaiT 
of  interest,  which  are  in  themselves  prior  to  the  starting  point, 
would  be  thrown  away;   and  some  such  must  necessarily  be 
discussed  in  order  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  subject 
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in  its  integrity  by  a  comparison  of  its  development  with  the 
corresponding  stages  and  contemporary  phenomena  of  the  life 
of  other  nations.  Of  these  questions  the  most  important,  and 
perhaps  the  only  necessary  ones,  for  all  minor  matters  may 
be  comprehended  under  them,  are  those  of  nationality  and 
geographical  position; — who  were  our  forefathers,  whence  did 
they  come,  what  did  they  bring  with  them,  what  did  they  find 
on  their  arrival,  how  far  did  the  process  of  migration  and 
settlement  affect  their  own  development,  and  in  what  measure 
was  it  indebted  to  tlie  character  and  previous  history  of  the 
land  they  colonised? 
^>^!°&°io  Such  a  form  of  stating  the  questions  suggests  at  least  the 
Kiiglifih.  charact^  of  the  answer.  The  English  are  not  aboriginal,  that 
is,  they  are  not  identical  with  the  race  that  occupied  their  home 
at  the  dawn  of  history.  They  are  a  people  of  Gkrman  descent 
in  the  main  constituents  of  blood,  character,  and  language,  but 
most  especially,  in  connexion  with  our  subject,  in  the  possession 
of  the  elements  of  primitive  German  civilisation  and  the  common 
germs  of  German  institutions.  This  descent  is  not  a  matter 
of  inference.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  of  history,  which  those 
characteristics  bear  out  to  the  fullest  degree  of  certainty.  The 
consensus  of  historians,  placing  the  conquest  and  colonisation 
of  Britain  by  nations  of  German  origin  between  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  a  continuous  series  of  monuments.  These  show 
the  unbroken  possession  of  the  land  thus  occupied,  and  the 
growth  of  the  language  and  institutions  thus  introduced,  either 
in  purity  and  unmolested  integrity,  or,  where  it  has  been 
modified  by  antagonism  and  by  the  admixture  of  alien  forms, 
ultimately  vindicating  itself  by  eliminating  the  new  and  more 
strongly  developing  the  genius  of  the  old. 
Influence  of  2.  The  four  great  states  of  Western  Christendom — ^England, 
manio  nuses  France,  Spain,  and  Germany — owe  the  leading  principles  which 
UoenU^  ^e  worked  out  in  their  constitutional  history  to  the  same  source. 
In  the  regions  which  had  been  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
Boman  empire,  every  vestige  of  primitive  indigenous  cultivatit)n 
had  been  crushed  out  of  existence.    Boman  civilisation  in  its 
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turn  fell  before  the  Qermanic  races :  in  Britain  it  had  perished 
slowly  in  the  midst  of  a  penshing  people,  who  were  able  neither 
fo  maintain  it  nor  to  substitute  for  it  anything  of  their  own. 
In  Gaul  and  Spain  it  died  a  somewhat  nobler  death,  and  left 
more  lasting  influences^  In  the  greater  part  of  Germany  it  had 
never  made  good  its  ground.  In  all  four  the  constructive 
elements  of  new  life  are  barbarian  or  Germanic,  though  its 
development  is  varied  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  original 
stream  of  influence  has  been  turned  aside  in  its  course,  or 
affected  in  purity  and  consistency  by  the  infusion  of  other 
elements  and.  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows. 

The  system  which  has  for  the  last  twelve  centuries  formed  Oonstitu- 
the  history  of  France,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  character  tory  of 
of  the  French  people,  of  which  the  present  condition  of  that 
kingdom  is  the  logical  result,  was  originally  little  more  than  a 
simple  adaptation  of  the  old  German  polity  to  the  government 
of  a  conquered  race.  The  long  sway  o£  the  Romans  in  Gaul 
had  re-created,  on  their  own  principles  of  administration,  the 
nation  which  the  Franks  conquered.  The  Franks,  gradually 
uniting  in  religion,  blood  and  language  with  the  Gnuls,  retained 
and  developed  the  idea  of  feudal  subordination  in:  the  organ- 
isation of  government  unmodified  by  any  tendencies  towards 
popular  freedom.  In  France  accordingly  feudal  government 
runs  its  logical  career.  The  royal  power,  that  central  force 
which  partly  has  originated,  and  partly  owes  its  existence  to 
the  conquest,  is  first  Umited  in  its  action  by  the  very  agencies 
that  are  necessary  to  its  continuance;  then  it  is  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  The  shadow  is  still  the  centre  round  which  the 
complex  system,  in  spite  of  itself  revolves :  it  is  recognised  by 
that  system  as  its  solitary  safeguard  against  disruption,  and 
its  witness  of  national  identity;  it  survives  for  ages,  notwith- 
standing the  attenuation  of  its  vitality,  by  its  incapacity  for 
mischief.  In  course  of  time  the  system  itself  loses  its  original 
energy,  and  the  central  force  gradually  gathers  into  itself  all  the 
members  of  the  nationality  in  detail,  thus  concentrating  all  the 
powers  which  in  earlier  struggles  they  had  won  from  it,  and 
incorporating  in  itself  those  very  forces  which  the  feudatories 

B  2 
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had  imposed  as  limitations  on  the   sovereign  power.     So  its 
Changes  in    character  of  nominal  suzerainty  is  exchanged  for  that  of  absolute 
tution  of  '    sovereignty.     The  only  checks  on  the  royal  power  had  been  the 
feudatories ;  the  crown  has  outlived  them,  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated their  functions ;  but  the  increase  of  power  is  turned  not 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  central  force,  but  to  the  personal 
interest  of  its  possessor.   .Actual  despotism  becomes  systematic 
tyranny,  and  its  logical  result  is  the  explosion  which  is  called 
revolution.     The  constitutional  history  of  France  is  thus  the 
summation  of  the  series   of  feudal   development  in  a  logical 
sequence  which  is  indeed  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
great  state,  but  which  is  thoroughly  in    harmony  with  the 
The  working  national  character,  forming  it  and  formed  by  it.     We  see  in  it 
feudalism,    the  German  system,  modified  by  its  work  of  foreign  conquest 
and  deprived  of  its  home  safeguards,  on  a  field  exceptionally 
favourable,  prepared  and  levelled  by  Roman  agency  under  a 
civil  system  which  was  capable  of  speedy  amalgamation,  and 
into  whose  language  most  of  the  feudal  forms  readily  translated 
themselves. 
Kindred  3.  In  Spain  too  the  permanency  of  the  Qermanic  or  of  the 

of  the  Gotha  kindred  Yisigothic  influences  is  a  fact  of  the  first  historical 
races  in  importance.  Here,  upon  the  substratum  of  an  indigenous  race 
conquered,  crushed,  re-created,  remodelled  into  a  Boman  province 
more  Boman  than  Bome  itself,  is  superinduced  the  conquering 
race,  first  to  ravage,  then  to  govern,  then  to  legislate,  then  to 
unite  in  religion,  and  lastly  to  lead  on  to  deliverance  from 
Moorish  tyranny.  The  rapidity  with  which  Spanish  history 
unfolds  itself  enables  us  {o  detect  throughout  its  course  the 
identity  of  the  ruling,  constructive  nationality.  The  Yisigothic 
element  is  kept  to  itself  at  first  by  its  heresy;  before  the 
newness  of  its  conversion  has  given  it  time  to  unite  with  the 
conquered  nation,  it  is  forced  into  the  position  of  a  deliverer. 
The  Moorish  conquest  compels  union,  sympathy,  amalgamation, 
but  still  leaves  the  apparatus  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Yisigothic  kings  and  nobles ;  the  common  law,  the  institutions, 
the  names  are  Qermanic.  Although  the  history  of  Spain,  a 
crusade  of  seven  centuries^  forces  into  existence  forms  of  civil 
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life  and  expedients  of  •dministration  which  are  peculiar  to  itself 
they  are  distinctlj  coloured  by  the  pertinacious  freedom  of  the 
primitiTe  customs ;  the  constitutional  life  of  Castille  is,  in 
close  parallel  or  in  marked  contrast,  never  out  of  direct  relation 
with  that  of  Germany  and  England,  as  that  of  Aragon  is  with 
French  and  Scottish  history.  To  a  German  race  of  sovereigna 
Spain  finally  owed  the  subversion  of  her  national  system  and 
ancient  freedom. 

4.  In  Oermany  itself,  of  course,  the  development  of  the  primi-  Genenl 
tive  polity  is  everywhere  traceable.  Here  there  is  no  alien  race,  German 
for  Germany  is  never  conquered  but  by  Germans ;  there  is  much  tionai 
migration,  but  there  is  much  also  that  is  untouched  by  migration : 
where  one  tribe  has  conquered  or  colonised  another,  there  feudal 
tenure  of  land  and  jurisdiction  prevails :  where  the  ancient  race 
remains  in  its  old  seats,  there  the  alod  subsists  and  the  free 
polity  with  which  the  alod  is  inseparably  associated.  The  im- 
perial system  has  originated  other  changes ;  there  are  Swabians 
in  Saxony,  Saxons  in  Thuringia :  feudal  customs  in  each  case 
follow  the  tenure,  but  where  the  feod  is  not,  there  remains  the 
alod,  and  even  the  village  community  and  the  mark.  In  the 
higher  ranges  of  civil  order,  a  mixed  imperial  and  feudal  organ- 
isation, which  like  the  Spanish  has  no  exact  parallel,  retains  a 
varying,  now  substantial,  now  shadowy  existence.  The  imperial 
tradition  has  substituted  a  fictitious  for  a  true  bond  of  union 
among  the  four  iiations  of  the  German  land.  To  the  general  reader 
the  constitutional  struggle  is  merely  one  of  nationality  against 
imperialism :  of  the  papal  north  against  the  imperial  south ;  but 
under  that  surface  of  turmoil  the  lower  depths  of  national  life 
and  constitutional  organism  heave  constantly.  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia  have  their  national  policy,  and  preserve 
their  ancient  modifications  of  the  still  more  ancient  customs. 
The  weakness  of  the  imperial  centre,  the  absence  of  central  legis- 
lature and  judicature,  allows  the  continued  existence  of  the  most 
primitive  forms;  the  want  of  cohesion  prevents  at  once  their 
development  and  their  extinction.  So  to  deeper  study  the  won- 
derful fertility  and  variety  of  the  local  institutions  of  Germany 
presents  a  field  of  work  bewildering  and  even  wearying  in  ita 
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abundance  :  and  great  as  might  be  tbe  reward  of  penetrating  it, 
the  student  strays  off  to  a  field  more  easily  amenable  to  philo- 
sophic treatment.  The  constitutional  history  of  Germany  is  the 
hardest,  as  that  of  France  is  the  easiest,  subject  of  historical 
study.  As  a  study  of  principles,  in  continuous  and  uniform 
deyelopment,  it  lacks  both  unity  and  homogeneousness. 
EriRiiiih  5.  England,  although  less  homogeneous  in  blood  and  character, 

|£-      is  more  BO  in  uniforn.  and  progressive  growth.    The  very  diver- 
de/eiopment  sity  of  the  elements  which  are  united  within  the  isle  of  Britain 
principiea  in  Serves  to  illustrate  the  strength  and  vitality  of  that  one  which 
purity.    ^^   for  thirteen  hundred  years  has  maintained  its  position  either 
unrivalled  or  in  victorious  supremacy.      If  its  history  is  not 
the  perfectly  pure  development  of  Germanic  principles,  it  is  the 
nearest  existing  approach  to  such  a  development^.     England 
gained  its  sense  of  unity  centuries  before  Germany :  it  developed 
its  genius  for  government  under  influences  more  purely  indi- 
genous :  spared  from  the  curse  of  the  imperial  system  and  the 
Mezentian  union  with  Italy,  and  escaping  thus  the  practical 
abeyance   of  legislation  and  judicature,  it  developed  its  own 
common   law  free  from  the   absolutist   tendencies   of  Roman 
jurisprudence;  and  it  grew  equably,  harmoniously,  not  merely 
by  virtue  of  local  effort  and  personal  privilege. 
The  smaller       In  the  four  great  nationalities  the  Germanic  influence  is  the 
Europe.        dominant  principle :  in  England,  Germany  and  France  directly; 
whilst  in  Spain  all  formative  power  \b  traceable  to  the  kindred 
Gothic  rule.     The  smaller  states  share  more  or  less  in  the  same 
general  characteristics ;  Portugal  with  Spain  ;  Scandinavia  with 
Germany  and  England,  with  whose  institutions  it  had  originally 
everything  in  common,  and  whose  development  in  great  things  and 
in  small  it  seems  to  have  followed  with  few  variations,  translating 
Italy.  their  constitutional  systems  into  language  of  its  own.     In  Italy 

the  confusion  of  nationalities  is  most  complete,  and  there  Itoman 
institutions,  owing  perhaps  to  the  rapid  succession  of  conquerors 
and  the  shortlivedness  of  their  organisations  as  contrasted  with 
the  permanency  of  the  papal-imperial  system,  subsisted  with 

1  Bethmann-Hollweg,   Civilprooesa,  iv.  lo.  Konrad  Maurer,  Kritische 
Uoberschau,  i.  47.    Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  3. 
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least  change.  Yet  there  also,  the  Northern  States  through  the 
(German,  and  the  Southern  through  the  Norman  connexion, 
both  moreover  haying  gone  through  the  crucible  of  Lombard 
oppression,  retain  marks  of  Teutonic  influence.  The  institu- 
tions, national  and  free  in  one  aspect,  feudal  and  absolutist  in 
another,  testify,  if  not  to  the  permanence,  at  least  to  the  abiding 
impressions  of  the  association.  The  republican  history  of  the 
North  and  the  feudal  system  of  the  South,  the  municipalities 
of  Lombardy  and  the  parliaments  of  Naples,  are  much  more 
German  than  Roman. 

6.  Nor  do  the  creat  nationalities  return  a  different  answer  Effect  of 

^  ,      .  the  German 

when  interrogated  by  more  conyincmg  tests  than  that  of  external  »nd  Gothic 
history.  If  language  be  appealed  to,  and  language  is  by  itself  language. 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  test  of  national  extraction,  the 
verdict  is  in  close  accordance.  The  impact  of  barbarian  conquest 
split  up  the  unity  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  it  did  that  of  the  Latin 
empire ;  it  destroyed  its  uniformity  and  broke  up  its  construc- 
tional forms.  But  in  the  breaking  it  created  at  least  three  great 
languages — ^the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian;  each 
possessing  new  powers  of  development  which  the  Latin  had  lost, 
and  adapting  itself  to  a  new  literature,  fertile  in  beauty  and 
vivacity,  far  surpassing  the  effete  inanities  that  it  superseded. 
The  breath  of  the  life  of  the  new  literatures  was  Germanic,  varied  »"*  on  new 

hterature. 

according  to  the  measure  of  Germanic  influence  in  other  things. 
The  poetry  of  the  new  nations  is  that  of  the  leading  race :  in 
South  France  and  Spain  Visigothic,  in  North  France  Norman, 
even  in  Italy  it  owes  all  its  sweetness  and  light  to  the  freedom 
which  has  breathed  from  beyond  the  Alps.  In  these  lands  the 
barbarian  tongue  has  yielded  to  that  of  the  conquered ;  in  Spain 
and  France  because  the  disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  two 
races  was  very  great ;  both  Franks  and  Visigoths  had  become 
Romanised  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  conquest;  and  the 
struggle  with  the  native  peoples  assumed  in  neither  case  the 
character  of  extermination.  In  Italy  the  succession  of  masters 
was  too  rapid  to  allow  a  change  of  language  to  come  into  question 
among  the  greater  and  more  abiding  part  of  the  people.  Of  the 
Germans  of  Germany  and  tl^e  English  of  early  times  it  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  speak,  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  later  modi- 
fications, the  influence  of  the  Latin  of  the  fifth  century  on  the 
language  of  either  must  have  been  infinitesimal.  No  European 
Analogy  of  tongue  is  more  thoroughly  homogeneous  in  vocabulary  and  in 
and  polity,  structure  than  that  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon :  it  is  as  pure  as 
those  of  Scandinavia,  where  no  Roman  influences  ever  pene*^ 
trated,  and  no  earlier  race  than  the  (German  left  intelligible 
traces.  Early  and  medieval  German  are  also  alike  unadulterated. 
The  analogy  between  language  and  institutions  is  in  these  cases 
direct:  in  Spain  and  France  the  outer  garb  is  Soman,  the 
spirit  and  life  is  Germanic  :  one  influence  preponderates  in  the 
language,  the  other  in  the  polity;  and  the  amalgamation  is  com- 
.  plete  when  the  Gaul  has  learned  to  call  himself  a  Frenchman, 
when  the  Goth,  the  Suevian,  the  Alan  and  the  Vandal,  are 
united  under  the  name  of  Spaniard. 
£videnoeof  7.  The  most  abiding  influence  of  Rome  is  that  of  religion ; 
the  Roman  church  continues  to  exist  when  the  old  imperial 
administration  has  perished.  Spain,  Gaul  and  Italy,  even 
Western  Britain  and  Western  Germany,  retain  the  Christianity 
which  Roman  missions  have  planted.  Yet  in  this  very  depart- 
ment the  importance  of  the  new  spring  of  life  is  specially 
conspicuous.  Spain  alone  of  the  four  nations  owes  nothing  to 
German  Christianity.  Her  religious  history  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  her  language :  after  a  century's  struggle  the  Visigoth 
and  the  Suevian  become  Catholic.  In  France  and  Western 
Germanio  Germany,  which  had  been  Christianised  mainly  under  the 
the  Church,  imperial  influences,  and  had  developed  an  independent  theology 
during  the  Roman  period,  the  influx  of  the  Franks  and  their 
subsequent  conversion  produced  a  complex  result.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  had  stood  out  against  Visigothic  indiflerence  or 
intolerance,  withered  under  Frank  patronage.  The  secular 
tendencies  of  the  imperial  religious  administration  expanded 
under  the  Merovingian  imitators,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reformation  begun  by  Boniface  and  worked  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Karolings,  the  Gtillican  church  might  have  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  Italian  or  the  Byzantine.  But  the  same  Austrasian 
influences  which  revivified  the  composite  nationality,  breathed 
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new  life  into  the  fainting  church,  drawing  from  England  and 
the  converted  North  new  models  of  study  and  devotion.  The 
labours  of  English  missionaries  in  Qerman  Saxony  helped  to 
consolidate  and  complete  in  both  church  and  state  the  Germanic 
empire  of  the  Earolings.  The  Austrasian  domination  was  more 
purely  Germanic  than  the  Neustrian  which  it  superseded. 
Charles  the  Great,  as  the  reformer  of  the  church  and  founder 
of  the  modem  civilisation  of  France,  was  a  German  king  who 
worked  chiefly  by  German  instruments. 

8.  In  the  domain  of  Law  the  comparison  is  equally  clear.  Influence  of 

,     ,  *  Gennan 

The  number  of  possible  factors  is  small :  the  primitive  codes  of  cuBtomfl  on 

.  theoommon 

the  conquerors,  the  Roman  law  under  which  the  conquered  were  law  of  the 
living,  and  the  feudal  customs  which  were  evolved  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  races.  For  there  remain  no  original  vestiges  of 
the  indigenous  laws  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  it  is  only  from 
Irish  and  Welsh  remains  of  comparatively  late  date  that  we 
find  that  the  Celtic  tribes  had  any  laws  at  all. 

The  common  law  of  Spain  is  throughout  the  medieval  period  Spain. 
Germanic  in  its  base :  although  the  written  law  of  the  Visigoths 
is  founded  on  the  Theodosian  code,  and  the  so-called  Roman 
natives  lived  by  Roman  law,  the  fuero8  which  contain  the 
customary  jurisprudence  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  customs  of 
England  and  Germany;  the  wergild  and  the  system  of  com* 
purgation,  the  primitive  elements  of  election  and  representation, 
are  clearly  traceable^.  It  is  not  until  the  fourteenth  century 
that  the  civil  law  of  Justinian  supersedes  the  ancient  customs, 
and  then  with  its  invariable  results. 

Medieval  France  is  divided  between  the  feudal  customs  of  the  France. 
North  and  the  personal  law  of  the  South,  which  last  was  chiefly 
based  on  the  Theodosian  and  earlier  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
former  territory  is  more  Frank  in  population,  nearer  to  the 
German  home,  and  bears  more  distinct  marks  of  Karolingian 
legislation  ;  the  latter,  before  the  Frank  conquest,  has  borne  the 
saccessive  waves  of  Yisigothic  and  Burgundian  invasion,  and  has 

1  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  iv.  109-118 :  from  Edinh. 
Review,  No.  6i  (an  article  attributed  to  Palgrave).  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth,  pp.  128-131,  &c.    Lea,  Superstition  and  Force,  p.  65. 
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strengthened  through  them,  or  imparted  to  them,  its  own  legal 
system  as  developed  under  the  iEU)mans.  Of  the  great  exposi- 
tions of  feudal  custom,  most  are  from  Northern  France :  the 
libri  fsudorum  were  compiled  hy  Lombard  lawyers  from  the  acts 
of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors ;  and  the  Assizes  of 
Jerusalem  are  based  on  the  work  of  a  Lotharingian  lawgiver. 
The  essence  of  feudal  law  is  custom,  and  custom  escapes  the 
jealousies  and  antipathies  that  assail  law  imposed  by  a  legislative 
centre :  it  grows  and  extends  its  area  by  imitati<Hi  rather  than 
by  authority:  and  .the  scientific  lawyer  can  borrow  a  custom  of 
feudal  jurisprudence  where  he  cannot  venture  to  4ay  down  a 
principle  of  Roman  law.  Hence  the  uncertainty  of  detail  con- 
trasted with  the  uniformity  of  principle  in  feudal  law. 

Law  in  Germany,   except    in   the    few  Capitularies    of  the   Frank 

sovereigns,  has  no  central  or  common  written  law;  even  the 
Capitularies  are  many  of  them  only  local  in  their  operation :  she 
does  not,  except  by  way  of  custom,  adopt  the  Boman  civil  law; 
her  feudal  law  is,  like  the  feudal  law  elsewhere,  based  on  the 
Frank  customals.  Her  common  law,  whether  sought  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Alemanni,  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  or 
enunciated  in  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  8chwabenspiegel,  is 
primitive,  just  as  all  her  lower  range  of  institutions  may  be 
said  to  be;  it  subsists  but  it  does  not  develop. 

Kngiish  England  has  inherited  no  portion  of  the  Boman  legislation 

ooniinon  , 

law  baaed  on  except  in  the  form  of  scientific  or  professional  axioms,  intro- 
manio  duced  at  a  late    period,   and    through    the    ecclesiastical    or 

scholastic  or  international  university  studies.  Her  common 
law  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  recognised, 
based  on  usages  anterior  to  the  influx  of  feudality,  that  is,  on 
strictly  primitive  custom;  and  what  she  has  that  is  feudal 
may  be  traced  through  its  Frank  stage  of  development  to  the 
common  Germanic  sources  ^ 
Genend  .9.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  suggest  the  probability 

that  the  polity  developed  by  the  German  races  on  British  soil  is 
the  purest  product  of  their  primitive  instinct.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas,  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  are 

^  Branner,  in  HoltzendorfiTs  Encydopi&die,  pp.  326^  227. 
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the  earliest  specimens  of  Germanic  language  as  well  as  literature^ 
and  the  development  of  modem  English  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  a  fact  of  science  as  well  as  of  history.     The  institutions  of  the  The  German 
Saxons  of  Qerroany  long  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  were  the  the  paternal 
most  perfect  exponent  of  the  system  which  Tacitus  saw  and  the  Kngiish 
described  in  the  Germania ;  and  the  polity  of  their  kinsmen  in  ^ 
England,  though  it  may  be  not  older  in  its  monuments  than  the 
Lex  Salica,  is  more  entirely  free  from  Roman  influences.     In 
England  {he  common  germs  were  developed  and  ripened  with 
the  smallest  intermixture  of  foreign  elements.   Not  only  were  all 
the  successive  invasions  of  Britain,  which  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century  diversify  the  history  of  the  island,  conducted 
by  nations  of  common  extraction,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
ecclesiastical   influence,  no   foreign    interference  that  was  not 
German  in  origin  was  admitted  at  all.     Language,  law,  custom 
and  religion  preserve  their  original  conformation  and  colouring. 
The  German  element  is   the  paternal  element  in  our  system, 
natural  and   political.      Analogy,  however,  is   not  proof,  but 
illustration :  the  chain  of  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  progressive 
persistent  development  of  English  constitutional  history  from 
the  primeval  poUty  of  the  common  fatherland. 
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10.  The  earliest  glimpses  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  our 
forefathers  are  derived  from  Caesar,  who  has  in  one  passage  of 
the  Commentaries  compressed  into  a  few  lines  all  that  he  could 
ascertain  about  the  Germans  in  general;  and  in  another  de- 
scribes, with  very  slight  variations,  the  Suevi,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  of  the  kindred  tribes. 
After  contrasting  the  religion  of  the  Germans  with  that  of  the 
Gauls,  and  praising  the  industry,  chastity  and  hardiness  of  their 
lives,  which  he  describes  as  divided  between  hunting  and  the 
study  of  arms  \  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  they  do  not  devote 
themselves  to  husbandry,  but  live  chiefly  on  milk,  cheese  and 
flesh.  No  one  has  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  boundaries  that 
may  be  called  his  own,  but  the  magistrates  and  chiefs  assign 
annually,  and  for  a  single  year's  occupancy,  to  the  several  com- 
munities, larger  or  smaller,  whom  the  tie  of  common  religious 
rites  or  consanguinity  has  brought  together,  a  portion  of  land, 
the  extent  and  situation  of  which  they  fix  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  next  year  they  compel  them  to  move  elsewhere. 
Of  this  institution  many  accounts  are  given;  one  reason  is 
that  the  people  may  not  be  induced  by  habitual  employment  in 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Galileo,  vi.  ai. 
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husbandry  to  exchange  for  it  the  stud j  of  arms ;  another  that  BessonB  for 
they  may  not  devote  themselyes  to  the  accumulation  of  estates ; 
that  the  more  powerful  may  not  expel  the  meaner  from  their 
possessions ;  that  they  may  not  be  led  to  build  houses  with  too 
great  care  to  avoid  heat  or  cold ;  that  they  may  prevent  the 
growth  of  avarice  and  through  it  the  creation  of  Actions  and 
dissensions;  and  that  the  general  body  of  the  people  may  be 
kept  contented,  which  can  be  the  case  only  so  long  as  every 
man  sees  himself  in  material  wealth  on  a  level  with  the  most 
powerful  of  his  countrymen^. 

Of  the  several  political  communities,  nations  or  states  as  thev  Isolation  of 

,  .  ^  the  tribal 

may  be  called,  the  greatest  glory  is  the  extent  of  unpeopled  land  territories, 
which  surrounds  their  territory,  and  which  they  have  devastated. 
They  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  prowess  that  their  old 
neighbours  have  fled  from  their  settlements  for  fear  of  them, 
and  that  no  new  comer  has  ventured  to  approach  them.  There 
is  policy  moreover  in  the  plan;  it  is  a  guarantee  of  public 
security;  sudden  invasion  is  an  impossibility. 

When  one  of  the  states  ena&ses  in  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  'VTant  of 

*=»  °  \  common  or 

special  officers  are  chosen  to  command,  with  power  of  life  and  central  or- 

,       .  ,  gMiiaation. 

death ;  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  common  or  central  magis- 
tracy, but  the  chiefe  of  the  several  divisions,  *  principes  regionum 
atque  pagorum,'  administer  justice  among  their  people,  and  do 
their  best  to  diminish  litigation.  Predatory  expeditions  under- 
taken beyond  the  borders  of  the  particular  state  do  not  involve 
any  infamy;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  openly  regarded  as  expe- 
dient for  the  training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  active  enterprise.  One  of  the  chiefs  offers  himself  in  the  Warlike 
public  assembly  as  the  leader  of  such  an  expedition  and  calls  on 
volunteers  to  join  him ;  as  soon  as  the  announcement  is  made, 
those  warriors  who  approve  the  cause  and  the  man  rise  up  and 
promise  their  aid,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembled  people. 
If  any  of  those  who  are  so  pledged  betray  their  engagement, 
they  are  regarded  as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  no  trust  is  ever 
after  reposed  in  them. 

^  Caesar,  de  Bello  GalHoo,  Ti.  a  a. 
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The  rights  of  hospitality  eie  held  lacred;.  it  is  atrictlj  for- 
"oa^  bidden  that  any  should  injure  the  strangeta  who  for  &ay  reaeoa 
whatever  may  Tislt  tbem;  they  are  considered  as  sacred ;  every 
house  is  open  to  them,  and  eveiy  one  will  share  his  fare  with 
tbem'.     There  bad  been  a  time  when  the  Qauls  were  superior 
in  prowess  to  the  Germans,  and  even  threw  their  colonies  across 
the  Rhine,  but  matters  were  now  altered;  the  Qermans  had 
retained  their  simplicity,  poverty  and  hardihood,  the  Qauls  had 
grown  BO  used  to  defeat  tbat  they  had  ceased  to  claim  equality 
in  valour  *. 
>8ue>ij       The  description  of  the  Suevi  is  in  one  or  two  points  more 
i"°Tt>     circumstantial ;  tbeir  normal  condition  seeme  to  be  war,  aggres- 
tem.        sioQ  for  the  purpose  of  conquest :  they  have  a  hundred  terri- 
torial divisions,  or  pagi,  each  of  which  furnishes  to  the  hoBt  a 
thousand  champions;  the  rest  stay  at  home  and  provide  food 
for  tliemselves  and  for  the  warriors  '.    After  a  year's  service  the 
warriors  return  home  and  tiU  the  land  ;  their  places  are  sup- 
plied by  the  husbandmen  of  the  previous  year;  so  agriculture 
»Teni    and  warlike  discipline  are  perfectly  maintained.     But  private 
d.  and  separate  estates  of  land  do  not  exist,  and  the  term  of  occu- 

pation is  restricted  to  the  year.     Like  the  kindred  tribes,  the 
Suevi  find  employment  in  hunting,  live  on  animal  food,  and 
possess  great  strength  and  power  of  endurance  *.     They  also  are 
proud  of  having  no  neighbours ;  on  one  side  devastated  territory 
for  six  hundred  miles  testifies  to  their  victorious  might  and 
forms  a  barrier  against  invasion,  on  another  side  lies  a  tribu- 
tary nation  which  they  have  reduced  to  insignificance  in  point 
of  power'. 
This  sketch,  drawn  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
irld,  has  a  value  of  its  own  :  and,  as  a  first  attempt  to  charac- 
'Ise  the  race  from  which  we  spring,  it  has  a  special  interest, 
it  the  details  are  scarcely  distinct  enough  in  themselves  to 
rnish  a  trustworthy  basis   of  theory,  and  even  when  inter- 

'  C«e»«r,  do  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  jj.  *  Ibid.  »i,  14, 

'  JuBt  &a  in  AUred'a  war  with  Ui«  Duiea  in  A.D.  S94  he  divided  bis  fi>rce 
lO  two  bodies,  bo  that  one  half  wia  coDBtantly  at  home,  the  other  half  in 
)  field.    Chron.  Sax.  AJ),  894,    Cf.  Horace,  Od.  iii.  24.  vr.  11-16. 
'  Caesar,  de  Bello  OtJlico,  iv.  I.  •  Ibid.  iv.  3. 
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preted  by  later  Botices  they  contain  much  that  is  obscure.  Colouring  of 
Caesar  wrote  from  the  information  of  Gallic  tribes  who  natu-  pictun. 
rally  exaggerated'  the  qualities  of  their  triumphant  rivals ;  and 
he  himself  dwells  chiefly  on  the  points  in  which  the  Germans 
differed  from  the  Gauls.  To  this  must  be  attributed  the  stress 
l^d  on  the  equality  of  the  common  lot,  on  the  discourage- 
ment of  party  struggles  and  personal  litigation,  and  on  the 
temperance  and  voluntary  poverty  which  must  have  e&pecially 
struck  him  in  contrast  with  the  neighbour  nation  which  was 
now  rapidly  becoming  mercenary,  and,  in  the  decay  of  liberty, 
devoting  itself  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

11.  The  general  impression  derived  from  the  outline  is,  that  He  saw  the 

tribes  in  a 

the  tribes  whom  Caesar  knew  by  report  were  in  a  state  of  state  of 

,  tnuuition. 

transition  from  the  nomadic  life  to  that  of  settled  cultivation. 
The  nations  had  their  defined  territory  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
unpeopled  or  subject  land.  But  within  the  national  area,  the 
customs  of  pastoral  life  still  prevailed ;  the  smaller  communities 
moved  annually  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage;  they  cultivated 
only  enough  land  to  supply  the  yearns  provision  of  com, 
changing  their  occupancy  every  year,  and  having  accordingly 
no  permanent  homesteads  or  substantial  dwelling-houses^.  The 
tie  which  united  these  smaller  pastoral  communities  was  simply 
that  of  kindred ;  not  that  the  social  organisation  depended  on 
nothing  else,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  peace  and  the 
administration  of  justice  were  provided  by  the  tribal  magistracy, 
but  that  the  ideas  of  settled  homes  and  the  obligations  of  per- 
manent neighbourhood  were  realised  only  in  the  form  of  relation- 
ship. Except  for  war  the  tribal  communities  had  no  general 
organisation ;  in  war  they  followed  leaders  chosen  for  the  par- 
ticular occasion.  The  predatory  expeditions  which  under  the 
approval  of  the  state  were  carried  on  by  voluntary  leaders,  were 
not  managed  through  the  machinery  of  the  state,  or  by  warriors 
who  were  permanently  attached  to  their  captains ;  they  volun- 
teered and  were  bound  by  honour  to  their  leaders  only  for  the 

^  See  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  79.  Kenible,  Saxona,  i.  40, 
rejects  the  testimony  of  Caesar  on  this  point ;  see,  on  the  whole  question, 
Waitz,  Deutsche  YerfiMungs-Oeflchichte  (Kid,  1865),  i.  93-105. 
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Small  particular  expedition^.     In  national  wars,  like  those  in  whidi 

x^Tttud^  the  Suevi  lived,  the  whole  population  took  part  in  active  service 
organisatioiL gQ^  in  reserve  in  alternate  years;  and  their  armies  were 
arranged  according  to  the  contingents  which  represented  the 
tribal  sub-divisions.  The  only  judicial  organisation  was  that  of 
the  sub-divisions ;  their  magistrates  allotted  the  land  annually, 
and  administered  justice:  but,  though  there  was  no  central  magis- 
tracy, there  was  a  national  council  which  determined  on  wars 
and  peace,  and  gave  public  sanction  to  volunteer  enterprises. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  transitional : 
that  the  determination  of  the  territorial  bounds  of  the  nation  is 
not  permanently  consistent  with  internal  nomadic  migrationsy 
but  can  only  allow  them  so  long  as  the  area  is  vastly  too  wide 
Indistinct-  for  its  inhabitants.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  war  should  be 
Caesar's  out- the  sole  occupation  of  any  tribe  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation 
as  the  general  description  implies.  The  account  of  the  Suevi 
can  be  true  ouly  of  the  populations  bordering  on  Gaul  or  on 
the  empire,  which  were  kept  on  the  defensive  by  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  or  were  still  affected  by  the  great 
migratory  wave  which  had  b^un  its  course  half  a  century 
before.  Of  the  tribes  of  interior  Germany  we  learn  nothing 
directly,  and  can  only  infer  from  the  looser  details  that  their 
political  and  social  organisation  was  very  slight;  consisting 
mainly  iu  the  tie  of  kindred  and  local  connexion  under  numerous 
chiefs  who,  whether  chosen  by  the  communities  or  inheriting 
power  from  their  fathers,  were  independent  one  of  another, 
united  only  by  tribal  name  and  of  equal  rank  in  the  tribal 
council.  We  must  look  to  Tacitus  for  the  filling  in  of  details 
as  well  for  the  clearer,  broader,  and  more  definite  elaboration 
of  the  outline  \ 

12.  Tacitus  wrote  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Caesar. 
During  this  period  the  Komans  had  been  constantly  in  collision 

^  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Yerfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  355-357.  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  Civilptx>ce88,  iv.  93.  Konrad  Maurer,  Kjitische  Ueberschau, 
ii.  418. 

^  On  the  relation  between  Caesar  and  Tacitas  in  ibis  point  see  Zenss. 
Die  Deutscben  und  die  Nacbbarstamine,  pp.  5  a  sq.;  Betbrnann^HoUw^, 
*-  Ciyilprocess,  iv.  71,  73. 
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with  the  Germans,  and  the  knowledge  they  now  possessed  of  them  The  Ger. 
must  have  been  direct,  abundant,  and  explicit.  The  Germania  Tadtoa. 
IB  an  inestimable  treasury  of  facts  and  generalisations,  but  it  is 
not  without  many  serious  difficulties ;  arising  partly  from  the 
different  stages  of  civilisation  and  political  organisation  which 
the  several  tribes  must  be  supposed  to  have  reached.  In  at- 
tempting to  compress  into  a  general  sketch  the  main  features 
of  so  large  a  family  of  tribes,  the  hiBtorian  is  scarcely  able  to 
avoid  some  inconsistencies ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  eye  was 
caught  in  some  instances  rather  by  the  points  in  which  the 
German  institutions  were  contrasted  with  the  Roman',  than  by 
those  which  expressed  their  essential  character.  But  of  the 
general  faithfulness  of  the  outline  we  have  no  doubt :  the  little 
inconsistencies  of  detail  serve  to  preserve  additional  facts ;  and 
the  generality  of  statement  enables  us  to  obtain  the  idea  of 
the  common  Germanic  system,  which  is  approximately  true  of 
it  at  every  stage  of  its  early  development,  although  there  may 
never  have  been  a  time  at  which  the  whole  description  in  its 
exact  details  was  true  of  any  portion  of  it 

Germany  as  described  by  Tacitus  was  a  vast  congeries  of  Ph^sica.]  and 

•  .  religious 

tribes,  indigenous  and  homogeneous  throughout:  speaking  the  unity  of  the 
same  language,  worshipping  the  same  gods ;  marked  by  com-  noes. 
mon  physical  characteristics  and  by  common  institutions,  but 
having  no  collective  name  in  their  own  tongue  and  no  collective 
organisation*.  They  were  singularly  free  from  the  commixture 
of  blood  with  foreign  races;  their  primitive  traditions  and 
mythology  were  altogether  their  own.  They  had,  as  in  Caesar's 
time,  their  own  breeds  of  cattle,  and  their  only  wealth  was  the 
possession  of  herds'.     Money  and  merchandise  were  of  little 

'  No  one  now  believeB  the  GrermaniA  to  be  a  satire  on  Rome,  as  was 
once  the  case.  Waitz,  Deutsche  VerfassuDgB-OeBchiohte,  i.  a  i .  See  also 
Gnixot,  Civilisation  in  France  (ed.  Hazlitt),  i.  418. 

*  Tac.  Germania,  cc.  1-3.  On  the  origin  of  the  name  Germania  see  Waits; 
D.  V.  G.  i.  34 ;  he  rejects  all  Grerman  derivations,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
originally  Gallic,  the  name  given  (as  Tacitus  indicates)  bv  the  Grauls  first 
to  the  Tungri  and  afterwards  to  all  the  kindred  tribes.  The  meaning  may 
be  either  'good  shouters'  (Grimm,  Geschichte  der  Deutscben  Sprache, 
p.  787),  or,  according  to  other  writers, '  East-men '  or  *  neighbours.' 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  5  ;  Oaesar,  de  Bello  Gallioo,  vi.  26  \  Gnmm,  Geschichte 
der  Deatschen  Sprache,  pp.  28-43. 

YOL.I.  0 
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Common      account  with  them.     They  had  no  cities,  nor  even  streets  in 

features  of  ,        ,  •  .     , 

German  life,  their  villages ;  their  buildings  were  rudely  put  together  from 
rough  undressed  materials^.  Their  chastity  and  regard  for 
marriage,  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their 
general  temperance  and  sobriety,  are  still  strongly  marked.  In 
most  of  these  points  there  is  no  difference  between  the  accounts 
of  the  two  great  historians ;  but  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  love 
of  hunting  has  declined,  and  the  warriors  spend  the  seasons  of 
peace  in  lazy  enjoyment' ;  they  have  b^;un  to  use  wine  and 
that  not  in  moderation,  and  they  have  become  inveterate  and 
business-like  gamblers'.  Agriculture  of  a  simple  description, 
and  for  the  growth  of  wheat  only,  would  seem  to  have 
increased;  and  the  freemen  and  slaves  alike  have  settled 
homes.  Local  organisation,  too,  is  either  much  more  laigely 
developed,  or  forms  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  general 
description. 
Advance  on  It  wouM  be  rash  to  afiSrm  that  these  latter  particulars  prove 
things         a  definite  prosress  in  civilisation  since  the  days  of  Caesar :  but 

described       .  .  . 

by  Caesar.  In  some  respects  such  an  advance  was  a  necessity.  The  increase 
of  population  and  the  extension  of  settlements  involve  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  animals  of  chase,  and  may  account 
for  the  disuse  of  hunting  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  enlarged 
agriculture.  The  continuous  struggle  with  the  Bomans  may 
account  alike  for  the  creation  of  a  more  purely  military  spirit 
among  the  warriors,  and  for  the  misuse  of  their  scarce  and 
ungrateful  seasons  of  leisure.  But  further  than  this  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  go ;  and  it  is  unadvisable  to  undervalue  the  quantum  of 
civilisation  which  had  been  attained  in  the  time  of  Caesar^  in 
order  to  point  more  graphically  the  bearing  of  Tacitus^s  enco- 
mium*. With  all  the  drawbacks  he  mentions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  general  tone  of  society  and  morality,  so  £Ekr  as 
he  knew  it,  was  far  higher  in  G-ermany  than  at  Home,  '  plusque 
ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae  leges  ^'    It  is,  however,- 

'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  i6.  '  Ibid.  cc.  15,  22.  '  Ibid.  c.  34. 

*  Niebuhr  thought  that  the  Germans  of  Tacitus^s  time  were  not  mors 
uncivilised  than  the  Weetphalian  and  Lower  Saxon  peasants  of  his  own 
time.  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfiassangs-Greschichte,  i.  29 ;  Bethmann-HoUweg, 
CivilprocesB,  iv.  71,  72.  •  Tac.  Germ.  c.  19. 
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on  points  of  social  and  political  organisation  that  our  greatest 
debt  to  Tacitus  is  owing. 

13.  Although  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  now  general,  theOommon 
wealth  of  the  Germans  consists  chiefly  if  not  solely  in  their  hnoT^' 
herds  of  cattle  l  for  these  the  vast  tracts  of  forest  and  unen- 
closed land  afford  abundant  pasturage,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage  no  particular  appropriation  of  the  soil  is  needed. 
The  wide  forests  and  untilled  plains  are  common  property.  But 
there  is  not  yet  apparently  any  separate  ownership  even  of 
the  cultivated  land.  True,  we  read  no  longer  of  the  annual 
migrations  of  families  or  small  communities  from  one  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  to  another.  The  village  settlements  Chancier  or 
are  permanent,  and  the  dwellings  substantial  and  extensive,  settlementi. 
But  the  arable  land  i&  occupied  by  the  community  as  a  body, 
and  allotments^  changed  annually,  are  assigned  to  the  several 
freemen  according  to  their  estimation  or  social  importance  ^ 
The  extent  of  waste  land  prevents  any  difficulty  in  the  supply 
of  divisible  area.  The  arable  area  is  changed  every  year,  and 
there  is  abundance  over';  for  they  do  not  attempt  to  utilise 
by  labour  the  whole  productive  power  or  extent  of  the  land, 
in  planted  orchards,  divided  meadows,  or  watered  gardens ;  the 
only  tribute  levied  on  the  soil  is  the  crop  of  corn '. 

Still,  property  in  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether  Seveni 
unknown  ^     The  villagers  choose  places  for  their  homesteads  £mSr^ 

^  Tac.  Germ.  o.  26  :  '  Agri  pro  Dumero  onltorumab  universis  in  vices  (aZ. 
vicis)  oocnpantur,  quos  mox  inter  se  secundum  dignationem  partiuntur.' 
If  the  reading  'in  vices'  be  retained  and  the  annual  change  of  allotment 
be  understood,  this  passage  must  be  translated,  '  The  fields  are  alternately 
occupied  by  the  whole  body  of  cultivators  according  to  their  number,  and 
these  they  afterwards  divide  amone  themselves  according  to  their  individual 
dignity.'  But  Dr.  Waits,  with  good  MS.  authority,  prefers  to  read  vidst  and 
to  understand  the  statement  as  referring  to  initial  occupation  ; — '  The  lands 
are  occupied  by  the  collective  townships  according  to  the  number  of  cultiva- 
tora,  and  these  they  afterwards  divide  among  themselves  (the  cultivators) 
aooording  to  their  dignity.'  The  passage  is  confessedly  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. See  for  an  account  of  the  very  numerous  interpretations  Waits, 
D.  V.  6.  i.  133-137.    See  also  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  5,  6. 

'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  26 :  '  Arva  per  aunos  mutant  et  superest  ager.'  See 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  40,  and  p.  15  above.  '  Tac.  Germ.  c.  26. 

*  Private  possession  of  land  is  regarded  as  introduced  after  the  Yolker- 
wanderung  (Bethmann-HoUweg,  C^vilprocess,  iv.  15),  and,  in  regions  not 
affected  by  that  change,  as  a  development  consequent  on  the  improvements 
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as  the  supply  of  water,  wood,  or  pasture  tempts  them.  Their 
buildings  are  not  crowded  upon  one  another  ^ :  in  collective 
villages  or  in  solitary  farmsteads  each  man  has  his  own  house 
and  a  space  of  ground  surrounding  it.  Even  if  this  arrange- 
ment)  as  Tacitus  states,  is  the  result  of  their  dislike  of  neigh- 
bours or  of  their  fear  of  fires,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  it 
by  such  considerations :  the  homestead  of  the  rich  and  poor 
freemen  alike  must  have  included  granaries,  cow-houses,  and 
stack-yards  ^  And  in  this  no  one  but  the  owner  could  have 
any  right.  It  is  possible  that  it  contained  land  enough  to 
furnish  hay  for  the  winter,  for  Tacitus  mentions  no  annual  re- 
apportionment of  meadow-ground,  although  it  is  more  probable 
that  that  was  allotted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  arable. 
But  on  any  hypothesis  the  freeman  had  complete  and  several 
property  in  his  homestead;  he  had  a  definite  share  in  the 
arable  field,  annually  assigned  by  the  community  itself,  varying 
in  situation  and  quality,  but  permanent  in  every  other  par- 
ticular; and  he  had  an  undefined  but  proportionate  right  to 
the  use  of  the  common  woods  and  pastures  '. 

In  this  very  general  statement  it  may  be  thought  that  a 
distinct  advance  may  be  traced  on  the  land  system  described 
by  Caesar ;  the  nomad  stage  has  ceased  ^  the  communities  have 
settled  seats  and  each  man  his  own  home.  It  is  however 
uncertain  whether  the  tribes  which  Caesar  describes  as  nomad 
are  the  same  as  those  which  Tacitus  describes  as  settled ;  it  has 
been  contended  that  Caesar  misled  Tacitus  and  that  Tacitus 
misunderstood  Caesar.  But  the  mere  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  authors  does  not  afiect  the  material  truth 
of  Tacitus's  picture.     The  member  of  the  community  had  a  fixed 

of  agrioulture,  and  striotly  regulated  by  jealous  custom.  Bethmann-HoU- 
weg,  Civilproceas,  iv.  i6 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  93  sq. ;  Palgrave, 
Commonwealth,  pp.  71,  93,  &c. 

'  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  16.  The  houses  in  the  villages  are  separated  from  one 
another;  other  houses  are  built  apart  wherever  the  settler  chooses:  the 
difference  between  the  village-Ufe  and  the  separate  fiirm-life  already  appear^ 
in^.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  icS-iio. 

^  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  113.  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  16)  mentionfi  subterra- 
nean storehouses. 

»  Waits,  D.  V.  G.i.  115-118  ;  G.L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  139-152. 

*  Wait*,  D.  V.  G.  L  33. 
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share  of  a  changing  area  of  cultivated  land,  a  proportionate 
share  in  the  common  pasturage,  and  a  house  and  homestead 
of  his  own  \ 

14.  But  was  this  absolute  equality  in  the  character  of  the  Differanoea 

.       .  '  of  ranks. 

hold  on  land  a  sign  of  social  equality  in  other  relations  of  life  ? 
Although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  in  the  political  status 
of  all  the  fully  qualified  freemen,  there  are  unmistakable  grades 
of  class  and  rank.  There  are  distinctions  of  wealth,  although 
wealth  consists  of  cattle  only.  There  are  distinctibns  of  blood, 
some  are  noble  and  some  are  not ;  and  of  status,  there  are  nobiles, 
ingenui,  lib&rti,  and  servi*.  There  is  further  a  distinct  array  of 
official  personages,  principeSf  duces,  Bocerdotea,  reges^.  Of  these 
differences,  that  based  hpon  wealth  does  not  require  discussion, 
except  so  ilGur  as  it  implies  a  pre-eminence  which  would  be 
marked  by  a  larger  allotment  of  arable  land,  and  the  possession 
of  a  larger  homestead.  Tacitus,  in  the  obscure  passage  in  which 
he  describes  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  mentions  the  dig- 
natio  \  or  estimation  of  the  individual,  as  one  of  the  principles 
of  partition.     The  annual  re-allotment  involves  an  equality  of  Possible 

inequality  of 

subdivisions,  but  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  two  or  allotments. 
more  subdivisions  being  assigned  to  the  same  person.  The 
wealth  in  cattle  involves  of  necessity  a  proportionate  enjoyment 
of  pasture  and  meadow,  and  the  employment  of  servile  cultiva- 
tors implies  an  inequality  in  the  shares  of  the  arable  which  they 
cultivate  for  their  respective  masters.  And  the  privilege  which 
of  necessity  is  granted  to  the  rich  man,  can  scarcely  be  withheld 
from  the  nobleman  or  magistrate  who  may  demand  it,  if  he  pos- 
sesses servants  enough  to  cultivate  a  larger  share  than  that  of  the 
simple  freeman.  But  the  inequalities  in  the  use  or  possession  of 
the  land  involve  no  inequalities  in  social  and  political  rights  ^ 

^  The  whole  property,  homestead,  arable  and  pasture  together,  bore  the 
OAme  of  Bube,  hoba,  in  Germany ;  and  was  the  higid,  terra  familiae,  man- 
ana,  casaate  or  hide  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp. 
126-134. 

'  Tac.  Germ.  oc.  7,  24,  25.  44 ;  Grimm,  Bechtsalterthttmer,  pp.  227,  308. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  10,  11,  14,  &c. 

*  Ibid.  c.  26 ;  diffnitaUm  is  Grimm's  reading ;  dignationem  the  common 
one. 

'  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  i.  218.  Kemble  (Saxons,  i.  135)  seems  to  confound 
the  nobUu  with  the  princep%.    See  too  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  280. 
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ciuLnoter         The  distinction  between  the  ndbiUs  and  the  ingenui  must  be 

yn"  lightf  of 

Dobility.  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense  :  the  nobility  can  be  only  that  of 
descent,  either  from  ancient  kings,  or  from  the  gods^  or  from 
the  great  bene&ctors  and  military  leaders  of  the  race^  It  is  on 
the  ground  of  nobility  that  the  kings  are  chosen  in  the  tribes 
that  have  adopted  a  mooarchical  government^;  pre-eminent 
nobility,  like  great  age,  entitles  a  man  to  respectful  hearing  in 
the  tribal  councils,  and  to  special  rank  in  the  oomitatns  of  the 
magistrate  to  whom  he  attaches  himself^;  but  it  confers  no 
political  privilege,  it  involves  no  special  claim  to  the  office 
of  magistrate  or  leader  in  war^,  or  to  the  right  of  having  a 
comitatus  or  following  such  as  belongs  to  Uie  magistrate.  The 
ingenuus  or  simple  freeman  is  in  every  point  except  descent  the 
equal  of  the  noble.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  freedom 
or  nobility  of  birth  implies  in  itself  the  possession  of  political 
rights.  The  young  men  are,  until  they  are  admitted  to  the 
use  of  arms,  members  of  the  family  only,  not  of  the  stated 
When  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  permits  it,  they  are  formally  invested  with  a  shield  and 
spear  either  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  father  or  kinsman,  in 
the  assembled  Council.  This  investiture,  or  emancipation  as  it 
may  be  deemed,  may  entitle  them  to  an  honourable  place  in 
the  host,  but  scarcely  to  a  voice  in  the  Council  until  they 
have  obtained  by  inheritance  or  allotment  their  share  in  the 
common  land*. 

The  freed-  On  this  point  however  Tacitus  is  silent.  Nor  can  we  discover 
from  his  words  whether  the  liberti  or  freedmen,  whom  he  men* 
tions  as  constituting  an  important  element  in  the  tribes  that 
are  governed  by  kings'',  possessed  more  than  merely  personal 

1  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocew,  it.  85.    Cf.  Tac.  G^rm.  c.  13,  *  magna 
patnim  merita.'     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  1 89- 191  ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  265  eq. 
■  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7.  »  Ibid.  cc.  11.  13. 

•  Yet  must  of  the  principes  mentioned  in  TadtuB  are  of  noble  birth : 
hence  it  is  argued  that  nobility  gave  a  presumptiye  if  not  ezdasive  claim  to 
office.  See  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  90.  Waitz,  D.  V.  6.  i.  a  a  i, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  such  connexion,  and  it  cannot  be  proved. 

•  Tac.  Germ.  c.  13.     'Ante  hoc  domus  pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicae.' 

•  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  333,  324 ;  Sohm,  IiV&nkische  Reichs-  und  Gerichts- 
verfassung,  pp.  545-658. 

»  Tac.  Germ.  c.  35.    Cf.  Waita,  D.  V.  Q.  i.  174. 
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freedom.     It  is  most  improbable  on  all  analogies  tbat  they 
possessed  any  political  rights. 

The  unfree  or  servile  class  is  divided  by  Tacitus  into  two  * :  The  Mrrila 
one  answering  to  the  coloni  of  B^man  civilisation,  and  the 
other  to  slaves.  Of  the  former  each  man  has  a  house  and 
home  of  his  own.  He  pays  to  his  lord  a  quantity  of  com,  of 
cattle,  or  of  clothing ;  he  must  therefore  hold  land  on  which 
to  grow  the  corn  and  feed  the  cattle,  and  this  land  is  of 
course  a  portion  of  his  lord's.  Possibly  the  more  dignified 
and  richer  freemen  cultivate  all  their  lands  by  these  means; 
but  if  the  analogy  with  the  Boman  cohni  holds  good',  the 
senms  is  personally  free  except  in  relation  to  his  lord  and  his 
land,  neither  of  which  he  can  forsake.  His  condition  is  not  The  cuitivs- 
a  hard  one ;  he  is  very  rarely  beaten  or  forced  to  labour ;  but 
if  his  lord  kill  him,  as  sometimes  may  be  done  in  passion,  it 
is  done  with  impunity;  no  satisfaction  can,  it  would  seem,  be 
recovered  by  his  family.  The  origin  of  this  servile  class  may 
be  found  in  the  subjugation,  by  the  tribe,  of  the  former  occu- 
piers of  the  land^  a  process  which,  in  the  nomadic  and  warlike 
phase  of  public  life  that  had  now  passed  away,  must  have  been 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  which  may  have  even  created  a 
subject  population,  cultivating  the  land  of  the  tribe  in  imme- 
diate dependence  on  the  state  or  king.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  depressed  population  were  other  than  German 
in  origin,  although  of  course  unconnected  by  any  tribal  tie  with 
their  masters.  Even  the  sons  of  the  poorer  freemen  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  service  as  cultivators  under  the  richer 
men  or  on  the  public  lands. 

The  second  class  of  aervi  contained  those  who  had  lost  their  The  tiayet. 
freedom  by  gambling ;  possibly  also  prisoners  of  war :  of  penal 
servitude  there  is  no  distinct  trace.     This  cannot  have  been 

*  Tac.  Genn.  oc.  24,  25  ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  500, 301 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer, 
fiof^erfaug.  i.  5  sq. 

'  Savigny  has  oolleoted  and  arranged  all  the  materialB  for  the  history  of 
the  eclonua  in  a  paper  translated  in  the  Philological  Museam,  ii.  117 :  he 
carefully  points  out  that,  notwithstanding  a  close  analogy,  there  is  no  his- 
torical connexion  whatever  between  the  Roman  coloni  and  the  German 
Ber& :  pp.  144,  145.  See  also  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  1 75  sq.  G.  L.  von  Maurer, 
HofveifuBg.  i.  37-37,  385-387- 
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a  large  body :  the  gaaiblere  were  generally  sold,  the  possession 
of  such  victims  being  no  credit  to  the  owner  \ 

Thepffioifti  The  principes,  or  official  magiBtracy,  hare  of  course  pre-emi- 
nence  in  dignity  and  privilege.  They  are  elected  in  the  national 
assemblies,  and  receive  a  provision  in  the  shape  of  voluntary 
offerings  or  distinct  votes  of  com  and  cattle,  made  by  the  state 
itself.  Such  votes  imply  the  existence  of  some  state  domain  or 
public  land,  the  cultivaticm  of  which  must  have  been  performed 
by  servi  or  eoloni;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  annex  some  portion  of  the  territoiy  as  an 
official  estate  to  the  dignity  of  the  prineeps.  It  is  clear  that  it 
had  not  reached  this  staga  in  the  age  of  Tacitus '.  Outside  of 
his  official  authority,  the  chief  or  only  privilege  of  the  princeps 
was  the  right  of  entertaining  a  eomiiatus  \ 

The  eomu  This  Was  a  body  of  warlike  companions,  who  attached  them* 
selves  in  the  closest  manner  to  the  chieftain  of  their  choice. 
They  were  in  many  cases  the  sons  of  the  nobles  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  renown  or  of  a  perfect  education  in  arms.  The  prineeps 
provided  for  them  horses,  arms,  and  such  rough  equipment  aa 
they  wanted.  Tliese  and  plentiful  entertainment  were  accepted 
instead  of  wages '.  In  the  time  of  war  the  comites  fought  for 
their  chief,  at  once  his  defenders  and  the  rivals  of  his  prowess. 
For  the  princeps  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  surpassed,  for  the  comUet 

*  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  24.^ 

*  *  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis.'  Tac.  Germ.  e.  12.  '  Moe  est  civitatibus 
ultra  ac  viritim  conferre  principibuB  quod  pro  honore  acceptum  etiam  necea- 
aitatibuB  subvenit.'  Ibid.  0.  15.  This  ia  the  origin  of  the  naiuralia  of  the 
Frankish,  and  perhaps  of  the  feorm-fultum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  kings. 
Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  31. 

»  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  255. 

*  Whether  the  right  of  comitatus  was  attached  to  the  offioe  of  king  and 
princes  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  93. 
Waitz  (D.  y.  G.  i.  228-237)  regards  it  as  exclusively  so.  Konrad  Maurer, 
arguing  that  in  an  early  stage  of  society  the  companions  and  free  servants 
of  the  princeps  would  be  the  same,  inclines  to  regard  the  comita  of  the 
princeps  as  corresponding  with  the  servants  of  private  persons.  Krit. 
Ueberscbau,  ii.  396-403.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  enough  for  our  par- 
pose  to  remark  that  it  was  only  the  princeps  who  could  give  a  public  status 
and  character  to  his  comites. 

'  '  Nam  epuhe  et  quanquam  incompti,  laigi  tamen,  apparatus  pro  stipen- 
dio  oedunt.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  14.  The  warhorse  and  spear  were  the  gift  of 
the  prineeps  and  the  origin  of  the  later  heriot. 

*  *  Principes  pro  victoria  pugnant,  comites  pro  principe.*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  14. 
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it  was  a  disgrace  not  to  equal  the  exploits  of  their  leader,  and  Tie  of  the 
perpetual  infamy  to  retire  from  the  field  on  which  he  had  fallen.  pHnceps. 
They  were  bound  by  the  closest  obligation  to  defend  and  protect 
him,  and  to  ascribe  to  his  glory  their  own  brave  deeds  ^.  In  the 
body  thus  composed,  there  were  grades  of  rank  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  princeps* :  and  a  high  place  in  the  eomitatua 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  noble  youth  just  as  much  as 
the  possession  of  a  numerous  and  spirited  body  of  retainers  was 
to  his  patron,  who  found  that  his  dignity,  strength,  glory,  and 
security  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the  character  of  his 
followers.  The  prineepa  who  entertained  such  a  company,  was 
renowned  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  nation  as  ambassador  >  he  was  honoured  with  special  gifts ; 
and  sometimes  the  terror  of  his  name  would  put  an  end  to  war 
before  blood  had  been  shed.  .  War  was  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  Their  ena- 

pLoymentB. 

employment  of  the  comites :  when  there  was  peace  at  home,  the 
youth  sought  opportunities  of  distinguishing  and  enriching  them- 
selves in  distant  war&re.  In  the  times  of  forced  and  unwelcome 
rest  they  were  thoroughly  idle ;  they  cared  neither  for  farming 
nor  for  hunting,  but  spent  the  time  in  feasting  and  sleep".  The 
ecnUicUta  is  one  of  the  strangest  but  most  lasting  features  of 
early  civilisation,  partly  private  and  partly  public  in  its  character, 
and  furnishing  a  sort  of  supplement  to  an  otherwise  imperfect 
organisation.  The  strong  and  close  bond  of  union  thus  described 
by  Tacitus  can  scarcely  be  the  same  institution  as  the  voluntary 
and  occasional  adhesion  to  a  military  leader,  which  Caesar 
mentions  in  connexion  with  the  aggressive  expeditions  of  his  own 
time  ^ ;  but  the  one  may  have  grown  out  of  the  other.     Glory 

'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  14 :  '  Sua  quoque  fortia  facta  gloriae  ejus  asrigptiare  prae- 
dpuimi  aacramentum  est.'  Waitz  understands  this  to  imply  an  actual  oath. 
D.  V.  G.  i.  347. 

'  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  15,  14.  The  difficult  passage  'lusignis  nobilitas  aut 
magna  patrum  merita  priooipis  dignationem  etiam  adolescentulis  assignant ' 
is  commented  on  at  great  lexigth  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  260-370 ;  and  Sohm, 
Vt.  B.  G.  Y.  pp.  555-558 ;  both  of  whom  give  a  transitive  sense  to  dignatio- 
nem. Kemble  tnuajslates  *  prindpis  dignationem  assignant,'  *  give  the  rank 
of  princes.*    Saxons,  i.  166. 

'  TacGerm.c.  15  :  a  passage  which  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  eontitef. 

*  Caesar,  de  BeUo  Gallico,  vi.  23  ;  above,  $  11.  The  idea  of  Sybel  and 
others  that  CSaesar  describes  an  earlier  form  of  the  institution  is  rejected  by 
Waits^  D.  V.  G.  i.  357 ;  K.  Maurer,  Kril.  Ueberschau,  ii.  418. 
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The  eomi*  and  booty  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  end  of  ihe  expeditions 
organised  by  both,  and  the  tie  of  personal  honour  and  attach- 
ment the  common  bond ;  but  in  Caesar's  account  the  leadership 
is  not  restricted  to  the  official  magistrate,  and  the  engagement  of 
the  follower  is  for  a  single  campaign  only.  That  the  relation  to 
the  princejys  implies  personal  dependence  is  dear :  no  one  need 
blush,  says  Tacitus,  to  be  seen  among  the  somites  ^ ;  but  the  &ct 
that  it  was  necessary,  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  to  say  so, 
involves  of  necessity  some  idea  of  diminution  of  status.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  one  in  this  relation  would  be  regarded 
as  fully  competent  to  take  part  in  the  deliberaticms  of  the  tribe, 
but  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  has  been  sometimes 
maintained,  that  a  position  of  so  much  honour,  and  so  much 
coveted,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  ^  But 
the  importance  of  the  eomitcUiu  lies  mainly  in  ihe  later  history, 
and  in  its  bearing  on  kindred  but  distinct  developments. 

The  prieitB.  Of  the  priests  of  the  German  races  we  learn  little  more  from 
Tacitus  than  that  they  formed  a  'distinct  class  of  men  who  pre* 
sided  at  the  sacrifices,  took  the  auspices  for  public  undertakings, 
proclaimed  silence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  the  name  of  the  god  of 
war  discharged  the  office  of  judge  and  executioner  in  the  host'. 

It  is,  however,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  government 
ih&i  the  notices  of  the  Germania  have  their  greatest  value. 

The  tribal  1 5.  There  was  not  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  any  more  than  in  that 
'  of  Caesar,  any  general  centre  of  administration,  or  any  federal 
bond  among  the  several  tribes,  although  the  great  kindred  races 
had  common  religious  rites  and  sanctuaries^  Each  notion  had  a 
constitution  of  its  own.  In  some  there  was  a  king  with  kindred 
nobility  and  of  course  a  personal  eomitcUuSy  the  patron  of  freed- 

Soyalty.       men  and  serfs  ^     But  the  king  was  by  no  means  vested  with 

^  Tao.  Germ.  c.  13  :  'Nee  rubor  inter  oomites  aspidi.* 

'  This  seems  to  be  KemUe's  view ;  Saxona,  i.  1 73  ;  *  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
of  freedom  is  entirely  lost/  being  replaced  by  that  of  honour.  It  is  entirely 
rejected  by  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  i.  348,  and  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  TJeberschau,  ii.  394. 

»  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  10,  n.    Waita,  D.  V.  G.  i.  257,  258. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  oc.  7,  25.  The  essence  of  German  kingship  was  not  in  the 
command  of  the  host,  or  in  the  leadership  of  a  comitattu,  or  in  the  union  of 
several  tribes  under  one  sceptre,  or  in  an  authority  more  efficient  than  that 
of  the  princeps ;  but  in  its  hereditary  character,  or  in  the  choice,  by  the 
people,  of  a  ruler  from  a  distinct  fiunily.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  288-293. 
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irresponsible  or  nnlimited  powers  ^  He  was  elected  from  the  limited 
body  of  tbe  nobles,  for  strictly  hereditary  succession  was  con-  royalty. 
fined  to  private  property :  he  had  not  the  sole  command  in  war; 
that  was  engrossed  by  the  duces,  wh6  also  owed  their  position 
to  election,  determined  by  t^e  renown  they  had  already  earned, 
and  sustained  by  the  willing  obedience  of  their  companions  in 
arms^  He  might  take  a  leading  part  in  council,  but  others 
qualified  by  age,  nobility,  honour,  and  eloquence  had  a  not  in- 
ferior claim  to  be  heard*.  He  received  a  portion  x>f  the  fines 
imposed  in  the  courts  of  justice,  but  he  did  not  appoint  the 
judges  ^  His  position  was  dignified  and  important,  as  imper- 
sonating the  unity  of  the  tribe  and  implying  a  dominion  more 
extensive  than  that  held  by  the  other  non-monarchical  com- 
munities ;  but  unless  he  were  personally  endowed  with  the  gifts 
or  reputation  of  a  military  leader,  it  could  be  one  only  of  simple 
honour.  There  was  no  such  relation  between  him  and  the 
prineipes^  as  there  was  between  the  principes  and  their  comttes: 
the  principes  fought  not  for  him,  but  for  victory,  and  the  only 
treason,  except  that  which  consisted  in  the  betrayal  of  the  volun* 
tary  tie,  was  that  which  was  committed  against  the  nation*. 

We  may  understand  that  a  tribe  which  had  adopted  monarchy 
must  gradually  have  modified  these  conditions;  that  a  king 
strong  enough  to  maintain  his  position  at  all,  must  have  gathered 
the  chiefs  of  the  land  into  a  comUatus  of  his  own ;  but  there  is 
no  sign  as  yet  that  this  was  done :  nor  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  king  exercised,  except  in  the  case  of  auguries^,  any 

K.  MAQrer,  Krit.  UeberBchau,  ii.  419-423,  This  hereditary  character  ia 
absolutely  inconfdstent  with  the  aupposition  that  royalty  originated  in  the 
comitattu  :  and  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  elective  principle  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  principea, 

^  Tac.  Germ.  o.  7  :  '  Neo  regibus  infinita  ant  libera  potestas.* 

*  '  Duces  ex  virtute  sumunt . . .  et  duces  ezemplo  potius  quam  imperio  . .« 
praesunt.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7.  Waltz  however  maintains  that  the  king  was 
the  regular  general  for  the  monarchic  tribes ;  D.  V.  G.  i.  310  sq. 

'  Tac.  G«rm.  c.  11. 

*  '  Pars  mulctae  regi  vel  dvitati,  pars  ipsi  qui  vindicatur  vel  propinquis 
ejus  exsolvitnr.*    Ibid.  c.  I3. 

'  Nor  were  the  nobiles  the  king's  comitattu :  but  the  question  belongs  to 
a  later  stage.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  365  sq. 

*  '  Proditores  et  transfogas  arboribus  suspendun^'  &o.  Tao.  Germ.  c.  12. 
^  Ibid.  c.  ID. 
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such  sacerdotal  influence  as  in  ancient  times  might  be  supposed 
to  console  a  sovereign  whose  power  bore  no  proportion  to  his 
dignity.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  argue  with  certainty  from  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  that  those  tribes  in  which  the  power  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  principes  were  of  so  great  importance,  were 
really  subject  to  kings  at  all. 
The  pentnJ       For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tribes  dispensed  altogether 
tion  was  in    with  royalty :  the  state  or  dvitaa  ^  was  a  sufficient  centre,  and 
SSo    ^^^  ^"^  "f  nationality  a  sufficient  bond  of  cohesion.     In  these 
OT^not.    °    still,  as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  principea  chosen  in  the  national 
councils  acted  independently  of  one  another  in  peace,  and  in  war 
obeyed  the  leader  whose  valour  marked  him  out  for  election. 
Under  this  system  the  state  received  the  portion  of  the  mulcts 
which  in  the  monarchies  fell  to  the  king  * :  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  election  of  the  prindpes  was  influenced  by  the  here- 
ThepHfiWpet ditary  principle',   or  that  their  status   involved  any  of  Uie 
raonarchio    honours  of  royalty.     In  the  monarchical  tribes  it  is  probable 
that  the  king  may  have  gradually  appropriated  the  powers  and 
honours  of  the  princij)e9,  but  in  the  non-monarchical  ones  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  principea  were  more  than  the  elec- 
tive magistrates  of  free  and  kindred  communities. 
The  central       16.  Under  both  systems  the  central  power  was  wielded  by  the 
the  civitaa,  a  national  assemblies.     These  were  held  at  fixed  times,  generally 
the  host      at  the  new  or  full  moon^.   There  was  no  distinction  of  place' :  all 
were  free,  all  appeared  in  arms.     Silence  was  proclaimed  by  the 
priests,  who  had  for  the  time  the  power  of  enforcing  it.     Then 
the  debate  was  opened  by  some  one  who  had  a  personal  claim  to 
be  heard,  the  king,  or  a  princeps,  or  one  whose  age,  nobility, 
military  glory,  or  eloquence  entitled  him  to  rise.     He  took  the 

^  Tacitus  uses  the  word  citfitas  to  express  the  tribe  in  its  oonstitntionAl 
aspect,  in  the  Grennania.  cc.8,  lo,  X2, 13, 14, 15,  19,  35,  30, 41 ;  and  Annales, 
L  37.  Oens  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  not  so  pagtu,  which  always 
means  a  subdivision ;  as  in  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  i.  i  a,  '  Omnis  civitas 
Helvetia  in  quattuor  pagos  divisa  est.'  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  140.  Sohm 
(Fr.  R.  G.  v.  pp.  1-8)  carefully  works  out  the  position  that  whereas  tke 
unity  of  the  German  race  was  one  of  blood  and  religion  only,  the  tribal  or 
state  unity  exhibited  in  the  councils  was  political,  and  that  of  the  pagi  or 
hundreds  simply  a  judicial  organisation. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  12.        '  See  above,  p.  2a,  n.  4.        *  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  11. 

'  Possibly  they  arranged  themselves,  as  in  the  host,  in  kindreds.  Waits, 
V.  G.  i.  335. 
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tone  of  persuasion,  never  that  of  command.  Opposition  was 
expressed  bj  loud  shouts;  assent  by  the  shaking  of  spears; 
enthusiastic  applause  by  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield. 

Of  matters  of  deliberation  the  more  important  were  transacted  Delibem- 
in  the  full  assembly,  at  which  all  the  freemen  were  entitled  to  council  of 
be  present.  But  the  business  was  canvassed  and  arranged  by 
the  prineipes  before  it  was  presented  for  national  determination ; 
and  matters  of  less  import  and  ordinary  routine  were  dispatched 
in  the  limited  gatherings  of  the  magistrates.  Of  the  greater 
questions  were  those  of  war  and  peace,  although  these,  together 
with  proposals  of  alliance  and  elections  of  magistrates,  were  fre- 
quently discussed  in  the  conviyial  meetings  which  formed  part  of 
the  regular  session  of  the  council  ^.  The  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  pagi  and  vid  were  elected  in  the 
general  council.  It  also  acted,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  a  high 
court  of  justice,  heard  complaints  and  issued  capital  sentences*. 

The  local  courts  of  justice  were  held  by  the  elected  prineipes  Judicial 
in  the  larger  divisions  or  pagi,  and  in  the  villages  or  vici.  But  of  the  poffus. 
their  office  was  rather  that  of  president  of  the  court  than  of 
judge.  The  princeps  had,  in  the  pagus  at  least,  a  hundred 
assessors  or  companions  to  whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for 
advice  but  for  authority  also' :  doubtless  they  both  declared  the 
law  and  weighed  the  evidence.  Capital  punishments  were  not 
rare ;  hanging  was  the  reward  of  treason  and  desertion :  the 
coward  and  the  abandoned  person  were  drowned  or  smothered 

'  '  I>e  recoDciliandis  invicem  inimlcitiiB  et  jungendis  affiiritatibus  et  ad- 
flcucendis jprincipibas,  depace  denique  ac  belle,  plerumque  va  oonyiviifl  oon- 
Bultant.'  Tac  Genu.  o.  21.  Whether  the  cuBtom  of  drinking  the  fines  for 
nom-^attendance,  which  was  a  time-honoured  practice  in  the  German  mark- 
ooiirts  (6.  L.  Ton  Maurer,  Markenverfassg.  p.  275),  and  still  prevails  in 
England  in  rural  clubs,  can  be  traced  to  this  usage,  need  not  be  discussed. 
It  certainly  seems  that  the  manorial  courts  still  support  their  existence  by 
dinaers  after  business :  and  so  in  the  time  of  Athelstan  the  'bytt-fyUing/ 
'  impletio  vasorum/  was  an  important  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  load 
gatherings.  The  vexed  question  of  teat  ales  and  ehureh  alee^  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  ale-taster  connect  themselves  with  the  primitive  practice :  and 
BO  also  the  guilds.     See  Chap,  xi,  below. 

•  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  la.    See  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  p.  5. 

3  '  Elignntur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et  prineipes,  qui  jura  per  pages  vioosqae 
reddont.  Genteni  singulis  ex  plebe  comites  consilium  simnl  et  auctoritaB 
adraiii.*    Tac.  Germ.  c.  la. 
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under  hurdles :  other  offences  were  expiated  by  fines,  of  which 
one  portion  went  to  the  king  or  the  state,  the  rest  to  the  injured 
Fines  in  person  or  his  relations.  The  system  of  compensation  extended 
^^"^  even  to  the  reconciliation  of  hereditary  quarrels  :  homicide  itself 
o  enoei.  jj^\g\^i  \yQ  atoned  for  by  a  fine  of  cattle :.  the  whole  house  of  the 
slain  man  joined  in  accepting  it  as  an  indemnity,  and  the  breach 
of  the  public  peace  was  healed  by  a  fixed  share  \ 
Ornniflation  17.  In  War  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  discipline  was 
tempered  greatly  by  the  spirit  of  the  comitatus.  The  leader  of 
the  host  was  the  chosen  champion;  not  necessarily  the  king 
or  the  local  magistrate,  but  the  dux  whose  prowess  had  earned 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  who  as  princepa  was  followed 
by  the  largest  train  of  companions'.  From  each  pagus  a 
hundred  champions  were  sent  to  the  host',,  just  as  the  hundred 
assessors  were  furnished  to  the  court  of  justice.  Well-trained 
infantry  were  thus  supplied  ;  they  took  the  van  in  battle  and 
were  supported  by  or  mingled  with  the  cavalry.  The  chief 
burden  fell  on  the  dttee^^,  who  had  to  set  an  example  rather  than 
to  enforce  command,  and  on  the  principes  with  their  mounted 
comitea ".  The  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  field  as  in  the 
council  was  left  in  great  measure  to  the  priests';  they  took 
the  auguries  and  gave  the  signal  for  onset,  they  alone  had  power 
to  visit  with  legal  punishment,  to  bind  or  to  beat  Otherwise 
the  cohesion  and  order  of  battle  was  kept  up  by  the  voluntaiy 
regularity  of  the  armed  freemen,  who  arranged  themselves,  when 
not  otherwise  tied,  in  families  and  affinities ''.  Three  principles 
at  least  seem  to  be  at  work  in  this  system ;  the  national  force 

^  The  passages  that  illustrate  this  are  of  great  importance  on  the  whole 
subject  of  German  criminal  law  ;  the  wer-gild,  the  bdt,  the  inte,  the  chuacter 
of  the  peace,  the  idea  of  the  right  of  private  war,  the  so-called  fthde-rtekt, 
and  the  position  of  the  king  as  guardian  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  kindred  as 
sharers  in  the  feud.  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  1 3,  ai,  32.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  380-420. 
K.  Maurer,  Krit-  Ueberschau,  iii.  36-36. 

*  *Ipsa  plerumque  fama  bella  profligant.'    Tac.  Grerm.  c.  13. 
'  •  Centeni  ex  singulis  pagis.'     Ibid.  c.  6. 

*  *  Si  prompt!,  si  conspicui,  si  ante  aciem  agant.*    Ibid.  c.  7. 
»  The  war-horse  of  the  covms  was  the  gift  of  the  prineeps  as  well  as  his 

arms.     Ibid.  c.  14. 

*  Ibid.  c.  7. 

»  'Non  casus  nee  fortuita  conglobatio  turmam  aut  cuneum  fadt  sed 
familiae  et  propinquitatee.'    Ibid.  c.  7.  ' 
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consisting  of  the  iuix^  and  chosen  centuries  of  inffoitry ;  the  pro- 
fessional warriors  with  their  trains  of  disciples,  the  jprincipes 
fighting  for  victory,  and  the  eomites  for  their  princeps ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  freemen  arranged  in  families  fighting  for 
their  homesteads  and  hearths.  It  is  to  these  last,  according  to 
Tacitus,  that  the  strength  of  the  force  and  the  confidence  of 
earnest  valour  is  chiefly  due,  whether  the  immediate  excitemeut 
be  the  rivalry  of  jealous  neighbours  or  the  urgency  of  common 
interests.     The  host  is  thus  the  whole  nation  in  arms, 

18.  And  the  nation  in  its  territorial  aspect  is  not  altogether  Penonal 
unlike  the  host  in  permanent  encampment :  the  pagus  and  vicus  these 
are  rather  the  divisions  of  the  people  than  of  the  land,  and  may  menta. 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  marked  out  with  reference 

to  the  numerical  arrangement  of  the  host,  and  in  that  strict 
adherence  to  definite  numbers  which  appears  so  constantly  in  new 
or  loosely  settled  communities^  whether  civilised  or  not.  The 
hundred  warriors  and  the  hundred  judges  of  the  pagua^  may  on 
this  supposition  represent  the  hundred  free  families  to  which  the 
pagus  was  originally  allotted^  that  primitive  institution  of  the 
hundred  which  appears  in  every  branch  of  the  Qermanic  race 
in  its  earliest  historical  form ;  not  yet  a  definite  geographical 
division,  but  a  social  and  political  one\  The  vici  may  be  sub- 
divisions in  equal  proportions,  both  of  the  personalities  and  of 
the  territorial  allotment  of  the  hundred :  and  their  subdivision 
by  re-allotment  may  have  been  equally  symmetrical.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  state  this  as  more  than  a  theory. 

19.  With  very  few  exceptions,  by  way  of  inference,  this  de- 
scription is  a  mere- abstract  and  paraphrase  of  the  language  of  the 
Gkrmania.  The  general  features  of  it  are  clear  if  not  minute.  It 
wOl  probably  always  be  a  favourite  exercise  for  learned  ingenuity 
to  attempt  to  trace  distinct  reference  to  the  later  institutions 

^  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  154,  understands  the  hundred  companions  of  the 
prinoepi  ID  judgment  to  be  the  fully  qualified  members  of  the  community  ; 
no  special  stress  is  to  he  laid  on  the  number,  as  Tacitus  himself  warns  us. 
They  formed  then  a  full  hundred-court,  and  not  a  mere  council  of  assessors, 
as  Tacitus  supposed.  Bethmann-Hollweg  takes  the  same  view  (Civil- 
procesB,  iv.  loi).  The  older  view,  regarding  them  as  a  committee  of  the 
fineemen,  is  on  the  whole  less  likely.  The  principle  that  in  these  courts  all 
the  suitors  are  judges  is  very  ancient.    See  also  Waitz,  D.  Y.  Q,  i.  333. 
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of  the  race :  and  it  is  quite  lawful  to  work  back,  through  ob- 
vious generalisations  and  comparisons  with  the  early  phenomena 
of  society  in  other  nations,  to  the  primitive  civilisation  of  the 
Aryan  or  the  Indo-G^rmanic  family.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  attempt  the  latter  task :  and  the  former  can 
only  be  partially  undertaken  in  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is 
historical  rather  than  philosophical.  But  the  words  of  Tacitus 
require  interpretation,  and  the  unity  of  his  sketch  demands,  for 
intelligent  comprehension,  some  reference  to  the  early  principles 
of  social  development. 

Among  the  first  truths  which  the  historical  student,  or  indeed 
any  scientific  scholar,  learns  to  recognise,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important,  that  no  theory  or  principle  works  in  isolation.  The 
most  logical  conclusions  from  the  truest  principle  are  practically 
fidse,  unless  in  drawing  them  allowance  is  made  for  the  counter* 
working  of  other  principles  equally  true  in  theory,  and  equally 
dependent  for  practical  truth  on  co-ordination  with  the  first.  No 
natural  law  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  accouut  for  all  the  phenomena 
which  on  the  most  restricted  view  range  themselves  within  its 
sphere.  And  with  respect  to  primitive  society,  this  is  especially 
noteworthy.  The  patriarchal  theory,  as  it  is  called,  will  certainly 
not  account  for  any  great  proportion  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
social  system  under  any  of  its  phases:  yet  there  are  in  the 
Germania  some  traces  of  the  idea  on  which  it  is  based;  the 
union  for  some  purposes  of  sacerdotal  with  royal  functions  ^,  and 
the  vast  and  permanent  importance  of  the  family  tie  \  Of  the 
four  chief  forms  of  political  life,  which  in  their  earlier  stages  are 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  pastoral,  the 
hunting,  and  the  predatory  stages  of  its  development,  the  most 
complex,  that  of  the  city,  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  words  of 
Tacitus ;  the  Germans  had  no  cities',  no  fortified  places  of  resort 
or  refuge ;  and  when  at  a  later  period  they  adopt  a  city  life,  its 

'  Tac.  €krm.  c.  lo. 

'  In  relation  to  the  host,  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7 ;  to  fends,  0.  ai ;  to  inheritance, 
c.  ao ;  the  relations  witness  the  punishment  of  the  uufaithfal  wife,  c.  19 ; 
marriages  with  alien  nations  are  unusual,  c.  4.    Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  49-Qa. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  16.  They  regarded  them  as  'munimenta  servitii.  Tao. 
Hist.  iv.  64. 
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constitation  is  based  on  that  of  the  ancient  villages  rather  than  on  Germs  of 
any  imported  idea  of  the  classical  mnnieipality  \  The  lordship, —  tiona  oon- 
tibat  quasi-manorial  system,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  land  lives  GenoanuL 
among  his  free  tenants  and  coltivates  his  proper  demesne  by^^^™*"^* 
aerfe  or  hired  labourers,  possessing  the  original  title  to  the 
whole,  waste  as  well  as  cultivated,  with. jurisdiction  over  and 
right  to  service  from  all  who  dwell  within  the  boundaries, — in 
only  in  very  few  particulars  reconcileable  with  the  sketch  of 
Tacitus.  The  village  system  in  which,  the  tie  of  community  of  Ttevilkge. 
land  not  necessarily  existing,  the  freer  and  simpler  institution  of 
a  common  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  public  duties  as  part  of 
a  wider  organisation,  is  the  direct  and  primary  bond,  does  fall  in 
more  easily  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  description.  The  vici 
or  villages  exist  and  have  justice  administered  by  the  prindpea. 
Bat  farther  references,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  land, 
are  scanty  and  open  to  much  discussion.  The  idea  of  the  The  Mark. 
Mark  System,  as  it  is  called,  according  to  which  the  body 
of  kindred  freemen,  scattered  over  a  considerable  area  and  culti* 
vating  their  lands  in  common,  use  a  domestic  constitution  based 
entirely  or  primarily  on  the  community  of  tenure  and  cultivation, 
ia  an  especially  inviting  one,  and  famishes  a  basis  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  institutions  of  later  constitutional  life 
may  theoretically  be  imposed.  And  there  are  nations  in  which 
such  a  system  has  ever  been  the  rule,  although  they  are  not  those 
whose  progress  has  made  a  part  of  the  world's  history  ',  whilst 
the  veiy  fact  of  their  permanent  insignificance  may  be  regarded 
as  a  positive  refutation  of  the  claim  of  their  system  to  include  all 
tiie  germs  of  greater  and  more  active  free  institutions.  But  this 
system,  in  its  bare  simplicity,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
general  sketch  of  the  Qermania,  and  totally  insufficient  as  a  key 
to  the  whole.     The  Qerman  communities,  although  they  hold  their 

*  See  this  worked  out  by  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Stiidteverfiis^.  i.  134  aq. : 
lie  rejects  the  ide*  of  Roman  mimicipality,  of  the  manorial  system,  of  the 
Sekdjfemihum,  or  of  the  gnild,  as  the  origin  of  city  life  among  the  Gennans, 
and  traces  it  to  the  Mark. 

'  See,  especially  in  referenoe  to  India,  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  Lectures  on 
Yillage  Commnnities,  London,  1871. 
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land  in  common,  are  scarcely  described'  as  tkose  of  an  agricoltural 
people :  while  the  mark  system  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  agri- 
cultural one,  and  must,  if  it  had  existed  m  its  integrity  in 
Tacitus's  time,  have  impressed  its  leading  features  more  dis- 
tinctly upon  his  memory.  Nor  can  a  mixture  of  the  systems  of 
the  lordship,  the  village  and  the  mark,  claim  a  greater  proba- 
bility; we  haye  no  one  of  the  three  in  its  completeness  and 
cannot  be  warranted  in  supposing  the  co-existence  of  all. 
Tho  nkotch  It  is  only  by  viewing  the  description  of  the  Roman  historian 
l^riuuni  Uie  as  referring  to  a  stage  and  state  of  society  in  which  the  causes 
Hpu*NofKter  are  at  work  which  at  different  periods  and  in  different  regions 
"^^^'*'^'  develop  all  the  three,  that  any  approach  can.  be  safely  made 
towards  bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  facts  of  historical 
sociology.  We  have  not  the  mark  system,  but  we  have  the 
principle  of  common  tenure  and  cultivation,  on  which,  in  India, 
the  native  village  communities  still  maintain  a  primitive  prac- 
tice much  older  probably  than  the  Germania,  and  of  which  very 
distinct  vestiges  exist  still  in  our  own  country,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  G«rmany  ^  We  have  not  the  village  system  in  its  in- 
tegrity, but  we  have  the  villages  themselves,  their  relation  to 
the  pcigit  and  through  them  to  the  civUaSy  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  centres  for  the  administration  of  justice.  We  have  not  the 
manor,  but  we  have  the  nobleman,  we  have  the  warlike  magis- 
trate with  his  attendant  oomiteSj  whose  services  he  must  find  some 
way  of  rewarding,  and  whose  energies  he  must  even  in  peace 
find  some  way  of  employing.  The  rich  man  too  has  his  great 
house  and  court,  and  his  family  of  slaves  or  dependents,  who 
may  be  only  less  than  free  in  that  they  cultivate  the  land  that 
belongs  to  another.  We  dare  not  say  that  we  have  a  perfect 
alodial  system,  although  the  land,  so  far  as  it  may  be  held  in 
severalty,  is  held  alodially :  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  feudality, 


'  See  below,  pp.  49-51.  It  appears  rash  to  make  the  mark  system,  pure 
and  simple,  the  basis  of  Germanic  society.  No  doabt  in  some  cases  not  only 
villages,  bat  hundreds,  and  still  larger  territories  possessed  common  lands, 
and  the  English  folk-land  is  in  a  manner  the  mark-land  of  the  nation :  bat 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  these  all  constitutional  relations  were  based  npon 
it.  Still  less  in  other  regions  where  not  so  much  as  even  this  can  be 
proyed. 
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tdT  the  tie  between  the  lord  and  his  dependent  is  distinctlj  not 
one  of  which  land  is  either  the  exponent  or  the  material  basis. 

But  we  have  fferms  and  traces  of  all.     The  military  priv/oepa  A  slight  de- 
has  but  to  conquer  and  colonise  a  new  territory,  and  reward  his  would  turn 
followers  on  a  plan  that  will  keep  them  faithful  as  well  as  free,  dpies  uto 
and  feudalism  springs  intb  esdstence.     The  members  of  the  village 
society  have  but  to  commute  their  fluctuating  shares  in  the  annual 
redistribution  of  land  for  a  fixed  allotment  with  definite  duties 
incumbent  upon  them  as  independent  owners,  and  we  have  the 
alodial  system  of  village  life ;  let  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  sink 
their  predatory  ardour  in  the  fulfilment  of  immediate  duties,  cul- 
tivate their  land  and  live  on  the  produce  of  it,  and  they  will  pro- 
bably fall  back  into  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  mark  life,  out 
of  which  they  emerged,  and  into  which-  their  descendants,  in  many 
cases,  when  civilised  and  humanised*  by  the  arts  of  peace,  chose, 
in  the  prospect  of  freedom  and  social  independence,  to  return. 

If  the  free  village  organisation  seems  to  recommend  itself  as  Geiieni 
the  most  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts-  recorded,  it  must  nessorthe 
be  remembered  that  its  plausibility  depends  on  its  obscurity 
and  indefiniteness.  It  may  contain  or  it  may  exclude  the 
principle  of  common  tenure  and  cultivation  ;  it  may  include  or 
exclude  the  estates  of  the  rich  men  and  their  slaves,  the  halls 
of  the  principes  and  their  companions.  We  can  affirm  little 
more  than  that  the  vUvs  was  a  community  of  common  cultiva- 
tors ;  a  centre  or  a  subdivision  of  the  pagus  for  the  purposes  of 
police  or  judicature.  On  the  analogy  of  the  p<igus  we  may 
infer  that  it  furnished  in  its  elders  a  body  of  assessors  to  assist 
the  prineepa  on  the  bench  of  justice,  and  in  its  young  men  a 
contingent  towards  the  chosen  centuries  of  the  host.  All  beyond 
this  is  theory,  or  derived  from  interpretation  by  later  facts  \ 

^  Sohm  (Fr.  B.  G.  V.  pp.  i-S)  combats  the  idea  that  the  constitutioii  of 
the  moe  {Stamm\  that  of  the  dvitas  (yolk\  and  that  of  the  pa^rus  {ffundert^ 
ackafl),  are  based  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  one  is  the  reproduction  of 
the  other  on  a  different  field.  He  contends  that,  in  the  Germania,  they  ex- 
hibit the  people  in  three  different  phases :  the  religious,  the  political,  and  the 
jodicial.  *The  old  Grerman  constitution  is  characterised  by  the  organic 
connexion  in  which  the  different  sides  of  the  national  life  stand  to  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  national  organism.'  Grimm  (B.  A.  p.  745)  and  Waits 
(D.  V.  G.  i.  316)  are  inclined  to  regard  the  several  constitutions  as  con- 
versant, in  the  main,  with  the  same  matters. 

D  2 


3$  Comtit^iofial  Bifiiory* 

The  three  But  the  looeeQeas  and  uiyointed  charaoter  o{  tbo  iippev 
kindred,  organiflatioB  is  by  itself  sufficieat  to  prevent  u»  from  aooepting 
Md  ^oma  a  sjmmetrical  theory.  If  the  yillages  and  the  pagi  are  arranged 
on  one  principle,  the  aupreme  authority  seems  tp  be  exercisecl 
at  least  on  three.  The  king  in  tibe  monorcjiip  states  does  little 
more  than  represent  the  unity  of  raoe;  be  has  a  primacy  of 
honour  but  not  of  power ;  be  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Tbi» 
natipnal  council  under  the  elective  pri^ficij^ea  is  sovereign  ia 
peace,  but  in  war  its  powers  are  VjOsted  in  the  dux;  and  yet 
the  authority  of  the  dtix  over  his  conUte^  does  not  rest  on  the 
election  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  personal  tie  by  which  they 
a^ e  bound  to  him.  Just  so  in  ecK^h  subordinate  portion  of  the 
fi^bric,  the  three  principles  of  the  kindred,  the  community,  and 
the  personal  influencci  complement  a^d  complicate  each  other's 
action.  The  lower  organisations  are  more  coherent  tiaan  the 
upper,  because  it  is  more  possible  for  them  to  exist  unmixed, 
or  in  personal  union  :  the  kindred  may  be  the  community,  and 
the  personal  and  official  influence  of  the  wise  man  or  duunpioa 
may  be  united  in  the  chief  of  the  family  settlement.  But  even 
here  the  cohesive  force  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  conclusion  that  such  a  survey  si^^ests,  especially  with 
a  view  to  later  history,  is  this :  A  great  &mily  of  tribes  whose 
institutions  are  all  in  common,  and  their  bonds  of  political, 
cohesion  so  untrustworthy,  are  siqgularly  capable  of  entering 
into  new  combinations;  singularly  liable  to  be  united  and 
dissolved  in  short-lived  confederatipns,  and  to  reappear  undeij 
new  names,  so  long  as  they  are  without  a  great  leader.  Tet  in 
that  very  community  of  institutions  and  languages,  in  the  firmnesa 
of  the  common  basis,  and  the  strength  of  the  lower  organisation, 
if  a  leader  can  be  found  to  impress  on  them  the  need  of  unity, 
and  to  consolidate  the  higher  machinery  of  political  action  into 
a  national  constitution,  instead  of  small  aggregations  and 
tumultuary  associations,  they  possess  a  basis  and  a  spring  of 
life,  from  and  by  which  they  may  rise  into  a  great  homogeneous 
people,  symmetrically  organised  and  united,  progressive  and 
thoroughly  patriotic. 
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20.  Appeaitmoe  o^tfae  Ttknks  and  Satohs. — 21.  The  Angles  knd  Jutes. — 
22.  Sftxote  in  Geitaany  m  described  by  Bede,  Nithttrd,  Rudolf,  hnA 
Huebald ;  Mid  notioed  bt  the  CapitalarieB. — 23.  Noticee  of  the  Angles 
ID  Geniiaiiy.-^24.  The  mark  iQrrtem  and  commoli  huBbaodry. — 26.  Early 
system  illustrated  by  the  Salian  law.— 26.  Further  illustratioiis. 

20.  H^ott  k&early  ttro  hundred  years  after  tlie  age  of  t'acitus  Reappear- 
'^efr  little  is  known  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Qerraan  German 
tribes,  and  nothing  new  of  their  political  institutions.     From  new  names. 
the  &;ility  with  which  the  Utter,  when  they  reappear,  may  he 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  account  of  the  great  historian,  it 
is  Blmost  necessarily  inferred  that  they  had  continued  without 
chimge  ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  presume  a  development  in 
the  dir^ion  of  civilisation.      The  (j^ermans  of  Caesar's  time 
were  very  far  from  being  savages,  biit  those  of  the  fourth 
Century  were  still  a  very  long  way  from  the  conditions  of   « 
tnodein  tociety.     How  very  long  the  institutions  of  a  half- 
civiliAed  bation  may  ]*emain  stationary  we  have  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  very  abundant  evidence. 

During  these  centuries,  at  various  periods,  the  Boman  empire 
was  alarmed  and  shaken  by  the  appearance  on  her  borders  of 
nations  great  in  mass  and  strength,  as  their  predecessors  had 
beea,  but  bearing  new  names.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla  Rom% 
first  heard  of  the  Gk>ths  and  Alemanni  ^ ;  a  little  more  than  half 
a  eentury  later  the  Franks  appear ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Saxons,  who  had  been  named  and  placed  geographically  by 
Ptolemy,  ttiake  their  first  mark  in  histoiy.     They  are  found 

^  A^L  SpluttmttB,  Oaracalla,  e.  lo;  Zetiss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Kach- 
i,  pp.  304,  401. 
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employed  in  naval  and  piratical  expeditions  on  the  coajBts  of 
Gaul  in  a.d.  287  ^ 
Indetenni-  Whatever  degree  of  antiquity  we  may  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  coiiec-  to  the  names  of  these  nations,  and  there  is  no  need  to  put  a 
precise  limit  to  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  sprang 
from  insignificance  and  obscurity  to  strength  and  power  in  a 
moment.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  under  the  names  of 
Frank  and  Saxon  in  the  fourth  century  had  been  sunk  the 
many  better-known  earlier  names  of  tribes  who  occupied  the 
same  seats,  as  the  Sigambri,  the  Salii  and  the  Ubii  were  all 
now  known  as  Franks  ^  so  the  Cherusci,  the  Marsi,  the  Dulgi- 
bini,  and  the  Chauci '  may  have  been  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Saxons.  The  nations  of  the  Germania  had  no  common 
name  recognised  by  themselves,  and  were  content,  when,  ages 
after,  they  had  realised  their  unity  of  'tongue  and  descent,  to 
speak  of  their  language  simply  as  the  Lingua  Theotisca*  the 
lan^age  of  the  people  ^  (theod).  The  general  name  by  which  the 
Komans  knew  them  was  one  which  they  had  received  from  their 
Gallic  neighbours.  Much  of  the  minute  and  obscure  nomen- 
clature of  the  early  geographers  had  probably  a  similar  origin. 
The  fi*eemen  of  the  gentes  and  cogruUiones  might  not  care 
much  about  the  collective  name  with  which  perhaps  a  casual 
combination  under  some  great  warrior  had  temporarily  endowed 
them.  So  long  as  they  retained  amongst  themselves  their 
family  or  gentile  names,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  foreigners 
called  them  Ingaevones'    or  Cherusci,   Germans  or  Saxons. 

^  EutropiuB,  ix.  13  ;  ZeuBS,  p.  381  ;  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  D.  Spr.  p.  625. 

*  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deutechen  Spr.  pp.  520  sq.;  ZeuiB,  pp.  330,  339. 

*  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  DeatBchen  8pr.  pp.  614,  634. 

*  Whence  the  name  '  Deutsch.'  Zeuss  denvea  it  rather  from  the  root 
of  '  deuten,'  to  explain,  so  that  theolise  should  mean  *  Bignificant.*  But  the 
root  of  iheod  and  deuien  Ib  the  same.  See  Max  Mtilier,  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  330 ;  Grimm,  Geech.  der  Deutsch  en  Spr.  p.  790 ; 
Waltz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  28.    All  decide  against  the  connexion  with  the  Teutones. 

'  Grimm*B  identification  of  the  lugaeYones  with  the  Saxons,  of  the  Iscao* 
Yonea  with  the  Franks,  and  of  the  Herminones  with  the  Thuringians  is 
convenient:  Pref.  to  his  edition  of  the  Germania,  p.  iv.  Gesch.  der 
DeutBchen  Spr.  pp.  829,  830  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  9-1 1 ;  Max  MiiHer, 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  ii.  503,  503.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  etymological  objection  to  connecting  the  Ing  of  tiiie  Ingaevones  with  th« 
Ang  of  the  Angles  and  the  Eng  of  England. 


t 
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It   b  possible  that   the    sadden  prominence  of   new    names 
sometimes   signified   the  aoquisition   of  dominion  by  a  rising 
tribe;   that  the   later  career  of  the  Franks  may  be  but  the 
fulfilment   of  a  destiny  that  had  begun  to    work    centuries 
earlier ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  confederation  of  free  and 
neighbour  tribes  may  have  become  known  to  the  world  by  a 
ooUective  name  which  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  bearing  ^  : 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  in  some  cases  the  collective  name  itself 
testifies  to  a  series  of  rapid  subjugations  and  annexations.    But,  importance 
however  this  may  be,  the  bearing  of  the  common  name  was  ooUective 
in  itself  a  long  step  towards  political  unity  :  the  Saxon  commu- 
nities might  ha/ve  no  yearning  towards  it  themselves,  but  when 
they  found  that  their  neighbours  treated  them  as  one,  they 
would  find  it  gradually  necessary  to  act  as  one.     It  is  needless 
for  us  to  attempt  now  to  generalise  on  the   widely  varying 
causes  that  led  to  this  constitution  of  the  later  nationalities. 
Some  had  originated  in  the  necessity  of  defence  against  Bome, 
some  in  the  tempting  prospect  of  rich  booty ;  the  later  ones  per- 
haps in  the  turmoil  which  accompanied  the  great  upheaval  in 
Central  Asia  that  first  threw  the  Goths  upon  the  empire.     It  is  Th«yarenot 
safer  to  ascribe  them  in  general  to  some  such  external  cause  fiarred  to 
than  to  suppose  them  to  have  proceeded  from,  or  even  to  have  federation. 
evinced,  a  tendency  towards  political  unio^.     The  very  causes 
which  made  combination   easy  would  seem  to   preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  conscious  active  tendency  towards  it.     Whilst 
the  nations  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  all  becoming  Franks, 
those  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  were  becoming  Saxons ;  The  Saxons, 
the  name  implied  as  yet  no  common  organisation,  at  the  most 
only  an  occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence. 

21.  In  close  neighbourhood  with  the  Saxons,  in  the  middle  The  Angles. 
of  the  fourth  century,  were  the  Angli,  a  tribe  whose  origin  is 
more  uncertain  and  the  application  of  whose  name  is  still  more 
a  matter  of  question.     If  the  name  belongs,  in  the  pages  of  the 


>  Waitz,  D.  Y.  6.  i.  342,  rejects  the  idea  of  anything  like  federal  oonsti- 
totions  in  these  earlj  times.  But  a  long  alliance  may,  for  foreign  nations, 
easily  bear  the  appearance  of  a  confederation.  See  auo  Grimm,  Gesch.  der 
Deutschen  ^r.  p.  518. 
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Mofvementi  fleveral  geographers,  to  the  same  notion,  it  was  situated  in  the 

inGenxiMiy.  time  of  TacituB  east  of  the  Elbe ;  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was 

found  on  the  middle  Elbe  between  the  Thuringians  to  the  sontk 

and  the  Yarini  to  the  north  ;  and  afc  a  later  period  it  was  finroad, 

perhaps  by  the  growth  of  the  Thnringian  power,  into  the  neck  of 

the  Cimbric  peninsula.     It  may  however  be  reasonably  doubted 

whether  this  hypothesis  is  sound,  and  it  is  l^  no  means  dear 

whether,  if  it  be  so,  the  Angli  were  not  eooneeted  more  closely 

with  the  Thuringians  tiban  with  the  Saxons  \ 

TheJntai.        To  the  north  of  the  Angli,  after  they  had  reached   their 

Schleswig  home,  were  the  Jutes,  ef  whose  early  history  we 

know  nothing,  except  their  cbiim  to  be  regarded  as  kinwneB 

of  the  Gk>ths,  and  the  close  similarity  between  their  descendants 

and  the  neighbour  Frisians  ^      All  these  tribes  spoke  dialects 

Language  of  of  the  language  now  known  as  the  old  low  German,  in  contrast 

tribes.         with  the  Suevic  or  Swabian  tribes,  whose  tongue  was  the  basis 

of  the  high  €(erman,  and  with  the  Frank,  whose  language,  now 

almost  entirely  lost,  seems  to  have  occupied  a  middle  position 

between  the  two.    That  of  the  Qoths  was  outside,  but  still  akiA 

to  all  the  three  varieties. 

^^mMh      It  was  by  these  tribes,  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jntea, 

Bputhem      that  Southern  Britain  was  conquered  and  colonised  in  the  fifth 

and  sixth  centuries,  according  to  the  most  ancient  testimony. 

Bede's  assertion ',  although  not  confirmed  by  much  independent 

authority,  is  not  opposed  by  any  conflicting  evidence ;  and  su<^ 

arguments  as  can  be  gathered  from  language  and  institutions  are 

in  thorough  harmony  with  it. 

Of  the  three,  the  Angli  almost  if  not  altogether  pass  away 
into  the  migration :  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons,  although  migrating 
in  great  numbers,  had  yet  an  important  part  to  play  in  their  own 
homes  and  in  other  regions  besides  Britain;  the  former  at  a 
later  period  in  the  train  and  under  the  name  of  the  Danes  ;  the 
latter  in  Oerman  history  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  present 
day*.     The  development  of  the  Saxons,  however,  was  more 

'  Grimm,  Gesoh.  der  Deaiwfaen  Spr.  pp.  641,  64a. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  735,  736.  •  Hirt.  BocL  i.  15. 

*  The  name  of  AmbroneB,  given  by  Nennius  m  equivalent  to   *  Aid 
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rapid,  and  m  mneh  more  folly  illustrated  by  history  in  England 

than  in  C^ermany;  and  the  traces  of  AngHan  institutions  in 

their  ancient  hooue  aare  of  the  most  insignificant  character. 

22.  There  are  several  notices  extant  of  the  social  and  political  Historical 

condition  of  the  continental  Saxons  at  the  time  when  they  first  the  old 

came  into  oolUsion  with  the  Frank  empire,  and  when  their  con- 

venrion  was  first  attempted.     These  seem  to  show  that  they  had 

remained  until  then  altogetiier  free  from  Roman  influences,  and 

from  any  foreign  intermixture  of  blood  or  institutions.    They  had 

preserred  the  ancient  features  of  Q«rman  life  in  their  purest  forms. 

Of  these  witnesses  Bede  is  the  most  ancient.     He  wrote  whilst  Bede's  state- 
ment. 
ihey  were  still  unoonquered,  from  the  report  of  the  English 

missionairies.  They  are  not  only  unconquered,  but  unconsoli- 
dated. '  These  same  old  Saxons/  he  wrHes, '  have  not  a  king 
but  a  great  number  of  satraps  set  over  their  nation,  who  in  any 
case  of  imminent  war  cast  lots  equally;  and  on  whomsoerer 
the  lot  fiedls,  him  they  all  follow  as  leader  during  the  war; 
him  they  obey  for  the  time;  but  when  the  war  is  over  all 
the  satraps  again  resume  their  equal  power  ^'  Except  the 
method  of  sdection  by  \tiiy  instead  of  election  by  merit,  this 
deseriptioii  is  in  close  harmony  with  that  of  Tacitus.  The 
military  leader  is  chosen  for  the  tkne  only :  his  success  does 
not  make  him  a  permanent  ruler  or  king :  the  union  of  the 
genieB  or  nations  is  tempoiaiy  and  occasional  on^;  when  the 
emergency  is  over  eaeh  tribal  ruler  is  independent  as  before. 
In  connexion  with  the  same  story,,  the  yenerable  hiistorian 
describes  one  of  thes^  satraps  as  acting  with  summary  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  inhabitants  of  a  incus  which^  was  under  the  mediate 

Sazones/  and  applied  to  the  Northumbrians  of  the  seventh  century 
(M.  H.  B.  p.  76),  is  found  in  Livy  and  Plutarch  in  conneuon  with  the 
Tentones.  Zeuss  (Die  Iteutsdien,  &o.  pp.  147,  15I1)  collects  the- passages 
where  the  name  occurs,  and  oonjiBctuNS  that  it  was  a  traditional  name  of 
the  people  known  later  as  Saxons. 

^  Hist.  EocL  y.  10  :  '  TSUm  enim  habent  legem  iidem  Antlqui  Sbzones, 
•ed  satn^MW  plurimos  suae  genti  praepositos,  qui  ingruente  belli  articulo 
mitiunt  aequaliter  sortes,  et  quemouncfue  sore  ostenderit,  huno  tempore 
belli  ducem  omnes  seqnuntur,  huic  obtemperant ;  peracto  antem  bello 
rursom  aequalis  potentiae  omnee  fiunt  satrapae/  The  word  dneem  is 
timnslated  by  Al£rod  '  to  heretogan '  and  '  to  ladtheowe.*  Smith's  Bede» 
p.  624. 
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The  town-    goTemmeut  of  a  viUtcus  \    Kinff  Alfred  when  ke  translated  'Bede 

snip  ftixioD§f 

^e  Old-  bad  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  satrap  the  ealdormanj  in 
the  villicus  the  tungerefa^  in  the  vicus  the  tw^8cvpe  of  his  own 
land ;  possibly  the  same  names  were  used  in  both  the  continental 
and  the  insular  Saxonies  \ 

statement        The  next  historical  witness  is  Nithard.     The  irrandsoa  of  the 

of  Nithard.  ^ 

great  Charles,  writing  about  ajd,  843,  describes  the  nation  that 
his  grand&ther  had  converted  as  one  of  most  ancient  nobility 
and  most  brilliant  military  skill.  The  whole  race  is  *  divided 
into  three  ranks,  edhilingi  or  nebiles,  frilingi  or  ingenudles,  lazzi 
or  servUes '.  It  was  by  promises  made  to  the  frilingi  and  the 
^£mm  f  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Emperor  Lothair  gained  their  aid  against  his 
men  among  brothers.:  he  undertook  to  restore  to  them  the  old  law  under 

the  Baxona.  .  rm 

which  they  had  lived  before  their  conversion.     Thus  encouraged 

they  rose  against  their  lords,  and  having  expelled  them  nearly 

all  from  their  country,  lived  under  their  ancient  law,  each  man 

as  he  pleased.     In  the  division  of  noble,  free  and  unfree,  which 

'  is  preserved  also  in  a  Capitulary*  of  a.d.  797,  as  the  nohiUs^ 

the  irygenv/m  and  the   lUna^  we  have  a  dear  maintenance  'of 

Tacitus's  distinction  of  the  nobilis,  the  ingenuus,  and  the  servua 

.or  colonus — ^the  eorl,  the  ceorl  and  the  Iset  of  the  Kentish  laws 

two  centuries  earlier  in  date. 

nottcesofan      ^^^®  *^^  Nithard  both  state  the  facts  existing  in  their  owm 

^wn"***^  day ;  but  we  have  two  very  valuable  evidences  of  a  much  earlier 

condition  of  things  from  writers  of  later  date.     Rudolf,  the 


^  'Qui  venientes  in  "provinciam,  iutraverunt  hospitium  cujusdam  villi<d, 
.petieruntque  ab  eo  ut  transmitterentur-ad  satrapam  ;*  Hist.  Eecl.  t.  10. 

'  *  Da  hi  ^a  on  eald  Seaxan  comon.  6a  eodon  hi  on  sumea  tungere&n 
geBttem,  and  hine  beedon  that  ho  hi  onsende  to  "Sam  ealdormen ;  *  Smith's 
^Bede,  p.  624. 

'  Nithard,  Hist.  iv.  a  :  '  Saxones  ....  qui  ab  initio  tam  nobiles  quam  et 

rad  bella  promptissimi  multis  indicils  saepe  claruerunt.     Quae  gens  omnia  in 

tribus  ordinibus  divisa  consistit ;  sunt  enim  inter  illos  qui  edhilingi,  sunt 

qui  frilingi,  sunt  qui  lazzi  illorum  lingua  dicuntur;  Latina  vero  lingua  hoc 

4unt,  nobiles,  ingenuiles  atque  serviles.' 

^  Capitulare  Saxonum,  Baluze,  i.  199,  200;  art.  3:  'Item  placnit 
-omnibus  Saxonibus  ut  ubicunque  Franci  secimdum  'legem  solidos  duodecim 
solvere  debent,  ibi  nobiKores  Saxones  solidos  duodecim,  ingenui  quinque, 
liti  quatuor  componant.'  In  art.  5  :  *  Si  quis  de  nobilioribus  ad  placitum 
mannitus  venire  contempserit,  solidos  quatuor  oomponat,  Ingenui  duos,  liti 
unum.*     See  Richthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  p.  346. 
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author  of  the  Translatio  Sancti  Alexandri,  writing  about  a.d. 
863,  describes  the  Saxons  of  the  early  Frank  empire  as  a  nation 
'most  unquiet  and  hostile  to  the  settlements  of  neighbours,  but  statement  of 
at  home  peaceable  and  benevolentlj  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
their  own  people.  Of  the  distinctions  of  race  and  nobility  they 
are  most  tenaciously  careful :  they  scarcely  ever  (and  here  the 
writer  quotes  the  Germania)  ^allow  themselves  to  be  infected 
by  any  marriages  with  other  or  inferior  races,  and  try  to  keep 
their  nationality  apart,  sincere  and  unlike  any  other/  Hence  the 
universal  prevalence  of  one  physical  type.  *  The  race  consists 
of  four  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  fir«e,  the  freedmen,  and  the 
servi.  And  it  is  by  law  established  that  no  order  shall  in  con- 
tracting marriages  remove  the  landmarks  of  its  own  lot;  but 
noble  must  marry  noble,  freeman  freewoman,  freedman  freed- 
woman,  serf  handmaid.  If  any  take  a  wife  of  different  or 
higher  rank  than  his  own,  he  has  to  expiate  ^the  act  with  his 
life  ^.'  '  They  used  also  most  excellent  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  evildoers,  and  had  taken  pains  to  cultivate  many  institutions 
beneficial  and  accordant  with  natural  law,  which  might  have 
helped  them  in  the  way  to  true  bliss,  if  they  had  not  been 
ignorant  of  their  Creator  and  aliens  from  the  truth  of  His 
worship/  Whatever  this  statement  loses  by  the  dose  imitation 
of  the  words  of  Tacitus,  it  more  than  gains  by  the  clear  identifi- 
cation of  the  Saxons  as  peculiarly  answering  to  his  account  of 
the  Germans  generally. 

Hncbald,  the  biographer  of  S.  Lebuin,  writing  in  the  middle  statement  of 
of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Saxons  of  the  eighth,  draws  the 
following  remarkable  picture.     *  In  the  nation  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  most  ancient  times  there  existed  neither  a  knowledge  ^of  the 
most  High  and  Heavenly  Xing,  so  that  'due  areverence  should 


*  '  Qaatnor  igitur  differentiis  gens  ilia  confiistit,  nobilinm  scilicet  et  liber- 
omm,  libertorum  atque  servorum.  £t  id  legibus  firmatum  ut  nulla  pars 
in  Gopnlandis  conjugiis  propiiae  sortis  tenninos  transferant,  sad  nobilis  no- 
bilem  dncat  uxorem  et  liber  liberam,  libertus  conjangatur  libertae  et  servua 
ancillae.  Si  veto  quispiam  horum  sibi  non  congruentem  et  genere  praeetan- 
tiorem  duxerit  uxorenit  cam  vitae  suae  damno  componat ; '  Rudolf,  TransL 
8u  Alex. ;  Pertz,  ii.  674.  See  Waitz,  D.  V .  G.  i.  213 ;  Richthofen,  Zur  Lex 
Saxonum,  pp.  223-229. 
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Huobaid's     be  "paid  to  Hjb  woirship,  Mr  imy  dignity  iSL  lionoiir  tA  any  Earthly 
of  the  Old-    king  by  whose  provideace,  impaitiality,  and  industry  the  natioA 
might  be  raled,  corrected  tknd  defended.    The  race  was,  m  it 
still  is,  divided  into  three  orders;  there  are  there  those  who 
Their  ranka,  are  called  in  their  tongne  Edlingi ;  there  are  Frilingi ;  and  there 
are  what  are  called  Lasei ;  words  that  are  in  Latin  tio&tto,  ^f»- 
goTenunent,  ^r^ntn,  and  admlM.     Over  each  of  their  local  dirisicHis  or  pitgi^ 
at  their  own  pleasure  and  on  a  plan  which  in  their  eyes  is  a 
and  annual  prudent  One,  a  nnglepriTioeps  or  chieftain  presides.     Once  ervery 
year,  at  a  fixed  season,  out  of  eadi  of  these  local  divisions,  taid 
out  of  each  of  the  three  orders  severally,  twelve  men   were 
elected,  who  having  assembled  together  in  iCid-Saxony,  near 
the  Weser,  at  a  place  called  Marklo,  held  a  common  oouncfl, 
deliberating,  enacting,,  and  publishing  measures  of  common  in- 
terest according  to  the  tenour  of  a  law  adopted  by  themselves. 
And,  moreover,  whether  there  weie  an  alarm  of  war  or  a  pro- 
spect of  steady  peace,  they  consulted  together  as  to  what  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  case  \^    The  Saxons  then  in  the  tenth  oeti- 
tury  oould  look  back  on  a  time  when  they  were  under  this  pri- 
mitive constitution.     The  orders  of  men  were  what  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  although  the  servile  class  had  got  a 
new  name  and  a  &r  superior  condition,  which  gav«  them  some 
Develop.      share  even  of  political  power.     Still  the  prindpes  ruled  each  his 
principle  of  owu  pciguSy  and  the  national  council  was  held  once  a  year.     That 
tion.  council   alone  expressed   the   national  unity;    there  was    no 

king ;  each  chieftain  ruled  by  ihe  custom  of  the  nation.  The 
assembly  was  a  representative  council  of  the  most  perfect 
kind ;  and,  stated  simt^y,  mast  have  been  as  much  in  advance 
of  the  constitutional  system  of  other  countries  in  the  teanth 
century  as  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  :  for  the  double  principle 

'  '  Samt  deniquc  ibi  qui  illonim  lingua  Edlingi,  sunt  qui  Frilingi,  sunt 
qui  Laasi  dicuntur,  quod  in  Latina  aonat  lingua  nobiles,  ingenui,  atque 
•erviles.  Pro  suo  vero  libitu,  consitio  quoque  ut  ribi  videbatur  prudentl, 
singulifl  pagis  principes  prae^rant  singuli.  Statuto  quoque  tempore  amii 
semel  ez  ringulie  pagis,  atque  ex  iisdem  ordinibus  tripartitis  ringillatim. 
Tin  duodecim  electi  et  in  unum  oollecti,  in  tnedia  Sazonia  secus  ftutneti 
Wiseram  et  locum  Marklo  nunonpatum,  ezercebant  generale  concilium  ;  * 
V.  S.  Lebuini  ap.  Snrium,  iv.  fo.  90.  The  opening  words  are  of  oourfte 
fromNithard :  above,  p.  42,  note  3. 
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of  uepFesenUtioii,  local  and  by  orders,  ioTolves  the  douUa 
character  of  the  gwtherisg :  in  one  siflpeeft  it  is  an  assembly  of 
estates,  in  another  the  coBCSQibrataon  of  kcal  maohinery :  and  in 
either  it  is  a  singulajr  anticifiation.  of  polities  which  have  their 
known  and  historical  development  centuries  later.  It  may 
indeed,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  such  a  complete  and 
flrymi:netrical  system  can  have  exieted ;  it  would  be  as  startling 
a  phenomenon  if  it  existed  only  in  liie  brain  of  the  Frank 
monk,  as  it  would  be  in  proper  history^.  Nor  have  we  any 
dietiiict  information  about  it  from  any  otiier  source. 

The  Gapiiularies  of  Charles  the  Gfreat,  the  Lex  Saxonnm,  and  niottntioiui 
other  monuments  of  later  Saxon  jurisprudence  down  to  the  pituiwies. 
Seghaenspiegel,  preserve  a  few  traces,  of  primitive  la^,  and 
te-nish  now  and  then  CQntrasts  and  analogies  that,  illustrate 
ibe  institutions  of  England.  It  would  be  premaiaire  in  this 
place  to  enlarge  upon  these.  The  particulars  in  which  they 
coincide-  with  the  traditions  of  the  historians  already  quoted 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  main  points  that  are  now  of  impor- 
tance, the  primitive  character  of  the  polity,  the  careful  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  pure  Saxon  race^  the  existence  of  the  general  assem- 
blies, and  the  threefold  division  of  classes,  with  the  exceptional 
position  of  the  lowest  oC  the  three.  The  Capitulatio  de  partibua 
Saxoniae,  issued  immediately  after  the  conquest,  and  during  the 
process  of  conversion,  is  strictly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions. Amongst  its  clauses  are  two  which  direct  the  contribution 
of  the  litua  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  nohUU  and  ingenwM^;  the  litaa  is  fined  for 
neglect  of  baptism,  for  transgression  of  the  law  of  marriage,  and 
for  the  observance  of  heathen  rites,  and  in  a  fixed  proportion ;  he 
pays  half  the  mulct  of  the  mgemuus^  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  noble. 
Another  clause  forbids  the  Saxons  to  hold  any  public  assem- 
blies unless  authorised  by  a  royal  Mis$H8;  and  in  this  may  be 


^  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  178,  341,  allown  th«t  the  paaeage  is  suspioioaB,  but 
desliiieB  to  foUow  Schannuuin  in  rejecting  it  altogether.  See  alio  voL  iii. 
p.  114.  Biclitbofen,  Znr  Lex  Saxonam,  pp.  277,  278,  regarcU  it  as  pro* 
Uematical,  especially  with  reference  to  the  lUi,  but  lUlows  that  a  uninnm 
rale  respeotiDg  them  did  not  pnevail  in  the  German  tribes. 
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niustntimui  traced  a  possible  reference  to  the  free  national  ffatherings  men- 

nx>l]l  th©  Oft-    ,  o  o 

pituiariea.  tioned  bj  Hucbald ;  for  the  count,  as  the  king's  deputy,  is  still 
allowed  to  hold  pleas  and  do  justice  in  his  own  government  ^ 
The  Saxon  Capitulary  of  A.D.  797,  which  places  the  noble 
Saxon  in  the  point  of  pecuniary  mulcts  on  a  fevel  with  the 
Frank,  and  regulates  the  exercise  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  again 
recognises  the  position  of  the  liti.  Where  the  noble  pays  four 
solidi,  the  ingenuus  pays  two,  and:  the  litus  one*.  The  same 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  fromr  the  Lex  Saxonum,  which  fur- 
nishes besides  some  interesting  coincidences  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment for  personal  injuries  with  the  earliest  English  code.  The 
lord  of  the  IxtMs  answers  only  for  actions  done  at  hia  command ; 
in  other  cases  the  Uta*  must  prove- his  innocence  like  a  freeman : 
a  UJbas  of  the  king  may  buy  a  wife  wherever  he  pleases  '.  In 
each  case  the  1\A%M'  appears  to  be  distinctly  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  nation  \  he  is  valued>f6r  the  wer-gild,  summoned 
to  the  placitum,  taxed  for  the  church,  allowed  the  right  of 
Position  of  compurgation  and  choice  in  marriage.  It  is  probable  from 
^"^  ^^"^  other  evidence  and  on  analogy  that  his  services  furnished  part 
of  the  military  resources  of  his  country  ^  Instead  of  being 
a  mere  dependent  with  no  political  rights,  the  remnant  of  a 
conquered'  alien  people  \  he  is  free  in  relation  to-  every  one 


^  ^Capitalfttio  de  partibiiB  Sazoniae/  Balnae,  i.  181,  artt.  15,  17,  ao,  ai. 
Art.  34  Ib  this :  *  Interdiximus  ut  onmefl  Sazones  generaliter  conventos 
publicos  nee  faciant  nisi  forte  miHsas  noBter  de  yerbo  noetro  eos  oongregare 
feoerit.  Sed  uniuqniBque  comes  in  suo  ministerio  plaoita  et  justitias  fiuaat ; 
et  hoc  a  sacerdotibus  cousideretur  ne  aliter  &ciat.'  Of.  Richthofen,  Zur 
Lex  Saxonum,  p.  171.  Richthofen,  p.  a  16,  assigns  A.D.  777  as  the  date  of 
this  act :  Porta. fixes  a.d.  785,  Waita,  ▲.D.  78a. 

'  Above,  p.  42,  note  4. 

'  Lex  Saxonmn,  ap.  Lindenbrog,  pp.  474-478.  The  wer-gild  is  lao 
sbillingB,  cap.  ii..  3.  See  also  cap.  ii.  5 ;  x.  i :  *Lito  r^gis  lioeat  uxorem 
emere  ubicunqae  voluerit,  sed  non  lioeat  nllam  feminam  vendere/  cap.,  xvii. 
Richthofen,  Zar  Lex  Saxonum,  pp.  331  sq.,  fixes  the  date  of  this  code 
between.  A.D.  777  and  a.d.  79^7  ;  perhaps  in  a.d.  785. 

*  See  Waits,  D.  Y.  G.  iii.  115.  He  regards  the  high  position  of  the 
adalings  and  the  superior  condition  of  the  lazzi  as  Saxon  peculiarities. 
They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  Saxon  people,  iv.  399.  A  case  in  which 
they  went  to  the  host  is  given  iv.  508 ;  see  also  iv.  454. 

'  It  is  argued  that  the  Saxon  lazzi  were  not  pure  Gennans,  from  the 
words  of  Nithard :  *  Sclavi  propter  affinitatem  Saxonibus  qui  se  SteUinn 
iiominayerant ' ;  Hist.  iv.  a.  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings, Ii. 
235.    But  both  fzilingi  and  lazzi  were  named  Stellinga,  and  affinity  doea 
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bttt  his  lord,  and  simpler  nnfree  as  cultivating  land  of  which 
he  is  not  the  owner.  The  slave,  servua  or  knecht,  is  in  a  very 
different  plight.  In  this  it  may  well  be  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ancient  life,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance 
of  the  nobiles  :  liberty  is  more  penetrating  and  more  extensive 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  condition  of  the  IxH  has  no  small  im- 
portance in  its  bearing  on  the-  history  of  the  colonisation  of 
Britain. 

23.  Of  the  history  of  the  Anffli  unconnected  with  that  of  The  lawi  of 
England  we  have  no  details;  but  a  code  of  laws  is  extant,  and Werini. 
dating  perhaps  from  the  eighth  century,  and  entitled,  The  Laws 
of  the  Anglii  and  Werini  ^  This  document  preserves  several 
noteworthy  details  which  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  links 
in  the  chain  between  England  and  the  Germania.  Such  are 
the  proportions  of  the  wer-gild  and  the  money-fines;  and  the 
classification  of  the  free  people  as  adalings  and  liberi.  Of  the 
ingenuut  and  litus  as  opposed  to  one  another  there  is  no  trace : 
the  wer-gild  of  the  adaling  is  thrice  that  of  the  free  man ;  the  cor- 
responding payment  for  the  slave  is  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
adaling ;  the  slave  is  atoned  for  with  thirty  solidi,  the  freedman 
with  eighty,  the  freeman  with  two  hundred,  and  the  adaling 
with  six  hundred '.  The  litus  apparently  does  not  exist.  But 
although  these  points  have  a  certain  interest  in  themselves,  they 
form  part  of  a  subject-matter  which  is  common  to  all  the  Qer- 
manic  races,  and  rest  on  an  authority  the  exact  value  of  which 
IS  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  examine  them  in  detail. 
If  we  possessed  a  complete  Mercian  or  Northumbrian  code,  and 
were  quite  certain  of  the  connexion  of  the  Anglii  of  these  laws 
iHth  the  Angli  of  the  migration,  the  case  might  be  different. 

not  imply  actnal  oonsangainity.  They  were  more  probably  the  remains  of 
•  conquered  Tburingian  population.    See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  178. 

^  Edited  by  Merkel  in  1851 ;  Candani,  vol^  ill ;  Lindenbrog,  pp.  48a- 
486 :  see  also  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  i.  90,  91 ;  Waitz^  D.  V.  G.  ill.  143 ; 
Bichthofen,  Zar  Lex  Sazonum,  pp.  407-418.  The  theory  that  the  laws  be- 
longed to  two  smill  oommanities,  Englehem  and  Werinefeld,  in  Southern 
Thnringia  (Richthofen,  p.  41 1),  is  accepted  by  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  p.  19. 
The  laws  belong  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

■  Tit.  i.  artt.  i,  a  ;  titt.  ii-iv ;  tit.  vii.  art.  6  ;  and  on  the  coincidences  be- 
tween the  Anglian  and  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  see  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  i. 
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Oaationin  Still  less  ifl  it  neceBBBiy  to  «ppe&l  to  the  evidenee  of  later 
nfiftingi^w-  Daiiish  institutions  for  the  iUnstpation  of  the  polity  of  the 
Jutes  ^,  or  in  proof  of  their  connexion  with  the  Frisians.  It 
is  true  th&t  the  common  law  of  a  nation  is  even  more  certainlj 
than  its  language  a  detennining  evidenoe  o£  its  extraction.  But 
so  -great  is  the  mass  of  material,  and  so  much  of  it  is  common  to 
this  whole  fkmily  of  nations,  that  it  is  at  onee  unneDessarj  to 
work  it  into  detail,  and  unwise  to  dwell  upon  such  detail  as 
proof  of  more  distinct  closer  affinities*  The  common  law  of  the 
laee  is  ahundant  and  comparatively  dear;  hut  minute  inferences 
from  minute  coincidences  are  sometimes  deceptive :  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  from  such  resemblances  anything  more  than 
original  consanguinity  ^ 
Importaiioe  24.  These  scanty  particulars  have  thein  value,  first,  as  fur- 
ewlynotioes.  nifihing  points  and  analogies  UlustratiFe  of  the  tribal  character 
of  the  Saxons  and  their  neighbours,  which  throw  light  on  some 
important  features  of  their  migration  and  early  colonisatioD  of 
Britain ;  and  in  the  -second  place,  as  marking  the  peculiaritiee 
of  their  institutions  which  caught  the  eye  of  the  historian  and 
legislator  by  their  contrast  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
G^many.  Only  those  details  are  noticed  which  serve  to  divide 
them  from  the  nations  whose  system  has  now  s  less  pure  and  pri* 
mitive  character.  Hence  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  in 
other  points  their  social  and  political  condition  was  not  far  removed 
Arom  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  are  prepared  to  look  amongst 
the  Gferman  tribes  of  the  fifth  and.  sixth  centuries  genendly  foff 
traces  which  may  illustrate  the  polity  of  the  particular  raoe. 
Oommoii  Such  traces  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  department  of  land 

German  life  tenure  and  local  government,  on  the  earlier  phases  of  which 
and  sixth     much  has  been  said  already.     The  laborious  investigations  of 
recent  scholars  have  successfully  reconstituted  the  scheme  of 
land  tenure  as  it  existed  among  the  Grermanic  races,  by  careful 
generalisations  from  charters,  records  of  usages  and  the  analogies 

^  Lappenbeig,  i.  96,  regardB  ai  poBuibly  Jutieh  the  Kentiah  diylsion  into 
lathes^  and  the  custom  of  fixing  the  age  of  majority  at  fifteen. 

'  Theie  remarks  of  course  do  not  refer  to  the  importance  of  ScandiiiAyiaii 
aonlogies  with  Anglo-Saxon  history,  which  is  very  great,  but  simply  to  the 
relics  of  Jute  tradition  as  brought  to  prove  speciid  connexion. 
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of  Scandinavian  law  and  practice,  which  at  a  later  date  re- 
produces, with  very  little  that  is  adventitious,  the  early  condi- 
tions of  self-organising  society.  This  scheme  has  been  already  The  Mark 
mentioned  more  than  once  under  the  name  of  the  mark  system  \ 
Its  essential  character  depends  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  by  the  members  of  the  community  in  partnership.  The 
general  name  of  the  mark  is  given  to  the  territory  which  is  held 
by  the  community,  the  absolute  ownership  of  which  resides  in 
the  community  itself,  or  in  the  tribe  or  nation  of  which  the 
community  forms  a  part.  The  mark  has  been  formed  by  a  primi-» 
tive  settlement  of  a  family  or  kindred  in  one  of  the  great  plains 
or  forests  of  the  ancient  world  ' ;  and  it  is  accordingly  like  any 
other  clearing  surrounded  by  a  thick  border  of  wood  or  waste, 
which  supplies  the  place  or  increases  the  strength  of  a  more 
effective  natural  boundary.  In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  the 
primitive  village  is  placed :  each  of  the  mark-men  has  there 
his  homestead,  his  house,  courtyard,  and  farm-buildings  '.  This 
possession,  the  exponent  as  we  may  call  it  of  his  character  as  a 
fully  qualified  freeman,  entitles  him  to  a  share  in  the  land  of 
the  community  ^  He  has  a  right'  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
woods,  the  pastures,  the  meadow,  and  the  arable  land  of  the 
mark ;  but  the  right  is  of  the  nature  of  usufruct  or  possession 
only^  his  only  title  to  absolute  ownership  being  merged  in  the 
general  title  of  the  tribe  which  he  of  course  shares.  The 
woods  and  pastures  being  undivided,  each  mark-man  has  the 
right  of  using  them,  and  can  turn  into  them  a  number  of  swine 
and  cattl^:  under  primitive  conditions  this  share  is  one  of 
absolute  equality ' ;  when  that  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule,  it  is 
regulated  by  strict  proportion.    The  use  of  the  meadow-land 

'  The  great  authority  on  this  is  G.  L.  von  Mauzer,  who  has  oollected 
and  arranged  an  enormous  quantity  of  material  on  the  subject  in  his 
Einleitung,  and  in  his  works  on  the  Markenverfassung,  Dorfverfassung, 
HofTerfiwsung,  and  Stadteverfassung. 

'  The  idea  of  a  forest  clearing  is  not  necessary  to  the  mark.  K.  Maurer. 
Ejit.  Ueberschau,  i.  65-72. 

'  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  £inlei<ig.  p.  a  I. 

*  Dorfirer&aBg.  i.  61-65 ;  Markenverfas^g.  pp.  59-62. 
»  Knleitg.  pp.  6,  93,  97. 

*  Maricenver&s%.  pp.  14a  aq. 
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Apportion-  IB  also  definitely  apportioned.  It  lies  open  from  hay  hanrest 
Sfder  ttie"**  to  the  following  spring,  and  during  this  time  is  treated  as  a 
g^Ji^.  portion  of  the  common  pasture,  out  of  the  area  of  which  it  is 
in  fact  annually  selected.  When  the  grass  begins  to  grow  the 
cattle  are  driven  out,  and  the  meadow  is  fenced  round  and 
divided  into  as  many  equal  shares  as  there  are  mari^-families  in 
the  village :  each  man  has  his  own  haytime  and  houses  his  own 
crop :  that  done,  the  fences  are  thrown  down,  and  the  meadow 
becomes  again  common  pasture :  another  field  in  another  part 
of  the  mark  being  chosen  for  the  next  year.  For  the  arable 
land  the  same  regulative  measures  are  taken,  although  the  task 
is  somewhat  more  complex:  for  the  supply  of  arable  cannot 
\e  supposed  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  nor  would  the  mark- 
men  be  likely  to  spend  their  strength  in  bringing  into  tillage 
a  larger  area  than  they  could  permanently  keep  in  cultivation* 
Hence  the  arable  surface  must  be  regarded  as  constant,  subject 
to  the  alternation  of  crops.  In  the  infancy  of  agriculture  the 
alternation  would  be  simply  that  of  corn  and  fallow,  and  for 
this  two  divisions  or  common  fields  would  suffice.  But  as 
tillage  developed,  as  the  land  was  fitter  for  winter  or  spring 
sowing,  or  as  the  use  of  other  seed  besides  wheat  was  intro- 
duced, the  community  would  have  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six 
such  areas  on  which  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  fallow 
might  be  observed^.  In  each  of  these  areas  the  mark-man 
had  his  equal  or  proportionate  share;  and  this  share  of  the 
arable  completed  his  occupation  or  possession. 

This  system  of  husbandry  prevailed  at  different  times  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  a  nationality  constituted  on  a  basis  of  personal  rather 
Personal,     than  territorial  relations.    As  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  nation, 
of  the  politic  not  of  the  land,  the  land  is  rather  the  sign  or  voucher  for  the 
vystem  pro-  freedom  of  its  possessor  than  the  basis  of  his  rights.     He  pos- 
sesses his  land  as  being  a  full-free  member  of  the  community ; 
henceforth  the  possession  of  it  is  the  attestation,  type,  and  em- 
bodiment of  his  freedom  and  political  rights. 

*  G.  L.  von  Mai2rer,'Eiiileitg.  pp.  73-75,  77  Mq. 
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For  eveiy  such  mark  becomes  a  political  unit :   every  free  The  political 
mark-man  has  his  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  mark,  which  the^Mark^ 
regulates  aU  the  internal  business  of  the  partnership  and  of  the  ^^  ^' 
relations  that  arise  from  it.     The  choice  of  the  meadow,  the 
rotation  of  the  crops,  the  allotment  of  the  shares  from  year  to 
year,  are  determined  in  this  council ' ;  and  without  its  consent 
no  man  may  settle  in  the  territory  \  build  himself  a  house,  or 
purchase  the  share  of  another.     It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  period  when  the  village  marks  administered  The  vniag« 
justice  amongst  themselves;   for   within  historical  times  they  mark-moot. 
appear  only  as  members  of  larger  communities  :  but  even  these 
commnnities  may  have  been  originally  constituted  on  the  same 
principle,  and  have  possessed  common  woods  and  pasture  grounds 
in  which  the  village  marks  have  their  definite  shares.     But  the 
initiatory  stage  of  legal  proceedings  may  well  have  been  gone 
through,  complaints  heard  and  presentments  drawn  up,  in  the 
village  council.     On  such  a  hypothesis  also  it  may  have  elected 
its  own  annual  president ',  although  again  within  historic  times 
such  magistrate  seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  king  or 
governing  council  of  the  nation. 

If  a  member  of  the  mark,  or  a  new  settler  with  permission  of  Separate 
the  mark-men,  chose  to  build  his  house  apart  from  the  village,  outside  the 
in  a  remote  portion  of  the  common  land  or  in  a  new  clearing, 
he  might  do  so;  and  in  such  case  he  would  have  a  permanent 
allotment  of  arable  and  meadow  lying  close  to  his  farm,  and  not 
sobject  to  the  annual  reapportionment.  His  partnership  in  the 
use  of  the  common  land  would  thus  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
wood  and  pasture,  in  which  his  rights  would  be  determined  on 
the  common  principle  of  proportion,  by  which  also  the  extent 
of  the  original  area  which  he  was  allowed  to  appropriate  was 
limited  ^ 

As  the  population  increased  and  agriculture  itself  improved, 
the  mark  system  must  have  been  superseded  everywhere.     The 

'  G.  L.  yon  Manrer,  Einleitg.  pp.  144-150. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  141  aq. ;  Lex  Salica,  tit.  47. 

*  6.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  140. 

*  Ibid  p.  9. 
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ohanftes  in  foundation  of  new  villageB  on  the  common  lands,  standing  in  a 
system.  filial  relation  to  the  original  settlement,  and^J^king  to  it  as  the 
source  of  their  political  rights,  must  have  ^n  exhausted  the 
availahle  territory.  The  partnership  in  tenure  of  the  arable 
would  necessarily  become  obsolete  when  the  love  of  agriculture 
and  the  practice  of  careful  husbandry  demanded  for  the  culti* 
yator  a  tenant-right  in  his  allotment :  it  could  continue  only  so 
long  as  all  men  farmed  equally  well :  as  soon  as  the  husbandman 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  annual  plot  better  than  his  neighbour, 
he  might  fairly  insist  that  a  longer  possession  was  therefore  due 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  commute  the  annual  for  a  perpetual 
allotment.  So  the  arable  fell  into  the  condition  of  separate 
ownership  together  with  the  homestead ;  the  rights  to  wood  and 
pasture  remaining  in  common,  though  liable  also,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  inclosure  has  begun,  to  similar  appropriation.  And  the 
Inequali^  of  right  of  separate  ownership  being  established,  inequality  of 
land.  estate,  which  must  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  from-  the  first, 

would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  But  whilst  the 
political  importance  of  the  system  would  thus  pass  away,  the 
plan  of  common  husbandry  and  common  rights  of  wood  and 
pasture,  the  local  gatherings  of  the  freemen  and  their  by-laws 
or  internal  regulations,  would  remain  and  become  available 
ranSte°^h  ^^^  administrative  purposes  guided  on  other  principles.  The  old 
Markusaees.  feeling  of  freedom  and  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
land  ownership  and  the  possession  of  public  rights  would  oon* 
tinue ;  possibly  also  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  the  owners  of  the 
primitive  homesteads  as  the  natural  leaders,  the  representatives 
of  the  half  mythical  forefathers  of  the  village. 

The  system,  necessarily  shortlived  in  its  integrity,  thus  leaves 
deep  and  abiding  impressions  wherever  it  has  once  prevailed; 
and  those,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  nomenclature  which  belongs 
to  it,  in  regions  of  political  life  where  we  should  hardly  look 
for  them.  The  homestead  of  the  original  settler,  his  house, 
farm -buildings  and  enclosure,  Hhe  toft  and  croft,'  with  the 
share  of  arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights,'  bore  among 
the  northern  nations  the  name  of  Odal,  or  Edhel ;  the  primitiye 
mother  yiUage  was  an  Athelby  or  Athelham ;  th^  owner  was 
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an  Atbelbonde  * :  the  same  word  Adel  or  Athel,  signified  also  The  Alod 
nobility  of  descent,  and  an  adaling  was  a  nobleman.    Primitive  Adaiing. 
nobility  and  primitive  landownership  thus  bore  the  same  name'. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  etymologrical  connexion  exists 
between  the  words  odal  and  cblod,  but  their  signification  as 
applied  to  land  is  the  same :  the  alod  is  the  hereditary  estate 
derived  from  primitive  occupation;  for  which  the  owner  owes 
no  service  except  the   personal   obligation  to  appear  in  the 
host  and  in  the  council.     The  freeman  who  does  not  bear  the  The  ftree- 
name  of  adaling,  is  the  descendant  of  the  later  settler  who  has 
been  admitted  to  full  rights  in  the  community ;  or  he  may  be 
descended  from  the  original  settlers  but  has  not  inherited  the 
homestead.    Beneath  these  comes  the  free  class  of  labourers  who  The  cuitiva. 
cultivate  the  land  which  others  own.     The  three  classes  are  men's  land. 
kept  distinct  by  the  difference  of  the  wergild :  the  killing  of 
the  adaling  is  atoned  for  by  a  fine  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
as  that  which  can  be  demanded  for  the  freeman ;  and  his  oath  in 
compurgation  is  of  twice  or  thrice  the  weicht.     Sometimes  this  Thedistiuc- 

.  ^  tiouofthe 

dmerence  of  valuation  may  be  referred  to  the  difference  of  the  wereriici- 
size  of  the  estate  which  each  holds ;  and  the  value  of  the  oath 
bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  acreage  of  the  alod.  But 
thiB  rule  belongs  probably  to  later  times.  It  is  enough  for  the 
present  to  observe  that  the  mark  system  preserves  in  itself  the 
two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity,  the  kindred  and 
the  community  of  land ;  and  their  primitive  appurtenances,  the 
wergild  and  compurgation,  in  which  the  kindred  share  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  freeman;  the  right  and 
obligation  are  based  on  the  tie  of  kindred,  regulated  by  the  land 
tenure,  and  subject  to  the  general  administration  of  the  peace. 

25.  Ascending  from  the  simplest  form  of  local  organisation  The  higiier 
to  the  juridical  and  political  administration  of  the  tribe,  we  as  exempii- 
baye  in  the  'Pactus  Legis  Salicae,'  or  summary  of  the  customs  Salianiaw. 
of  Frank  law  in  the  fifth  century,  a  store  of  facts  which  may 
illustrate  a  general  theory  although  they  cannot  form  the  basis 

'  6.  L.  TOD  Maoier,  Einleitg.  pp.  14-17. 

*  See  Grimm,  B.  A.  p.  265  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  185-187 ;  K.  Maurer, 
Krit.  Uebenohau,  i.  97;  Yigl&ieoii,  lodandic  Diet.  8.  v.  Aftal,  O&al. 
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The  Saiian  of  one  ^.  In  some  points  the  Salian  law  is  contrasted  with  the 
customs  of  the  interior  nations  of  Qermany,  the  Saxons  for 
instance :  such  are  those  especially  that  have  reference  to  royalty, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  one  nation  long  after  it  had  become 
a  regular  institution  of  the  other :  where  therefore  the  authority 
of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  it,  we  must,  in  applying  the  analogy 
to  the  Saxons,  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of  the  elective  ^prinoBps^  or 
of  the  assembly,  or  the  local  community,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Tnu>e8orthe      The  mark  system  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Salian  law.     The 

Mark.  ^ 

system  of  common  cultivation  may  have  passed  away,  but  no 
settler  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  dwelling  in  the  vill  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  community,  or  authority  from  the 
king  in  whom  the  central  rights  of  the  community  are  vested  \ 
The  social  organisation  of  the  vill  may  be  identical  perhaps 
with  that  of  the  mark;  it  is  capable  of  holding  assemblies, 
discussing  grievances,  and  making  by-laws,  but  it  is  not  a  court 
of  justice ;  its  president  is  the  officer  who  collects  the  royal 
dues,  and  is  nominated  by  the  king'. 
The  court  of  The  Ordinary  court  of  justice  is  the  mall  us  or  court  of  the 
iuaiiu8,or  hundred,  of  which  the  centenarius  or  thunginus^  is  the  presi- 
Guurt.  '  dent,  elected  by  the  national  council.  With  him  sits  the 
sacebaro,  to  represent  and  secure  the  king's  rights  ^  The 
court  consists  of  all  the  fully  qualified  landowners,  who  bear, 
in  their  name  of  rachimburgiy  a  title  that  shows  their  capa- 
city for  legal  functions ;  for  they  furnish  the  centenarius  with 
a  body  of  assessors,  selected  from  time  to  time,  and  called, 
during  their  period  of  service,  the  sitting  rachimburgs',  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rest  of  their  body,  who  are  the  standing  members. 
From  the  decisions  of  the  mallus  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to 

^  Lmdenbmtir,  Leges  Barbaronim,  pp.  309  sq.;  Oanowni,  xi.  17  sq. ; 
Baluze,  Capitularia  RR.  Ff.  i.  201  sq. ;  Waitz.Das  Alte  Reoht,Kiel,  1846. 

■  Titt.  xiv,  xlv ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,pp.  124,  210,  228,  253  ;  G.L.  von 
Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  141  sq.  '  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  314,  353,  354. 

**  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  273 ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  p.  294;  D.  V.G.  i.  248. 

»  Sohm,  Yr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  84-94. 

*  Waitz,  D.  y.  G.  i.  334.  The  name  belongs  to  all  Ailly  qualified  freemen 
among  the  Franks,  and  answers  to  Arimannus  among  the  Lombards ; 
Savigny,  Rom  Recht  im  Mittelalter,  i.  191,  214  sq.  On  the  derivation  of 
the  word  see  Savigny,  i.  222  (Rok  =  rich,  great;  and  burg=borh,  surety); 
Grinmi,  R.  A.  pp.  293,  774  (ragin  =  coni)ilium) ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht^ 
p.  291  ;  D.  V.  G.  ii.  36. 
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the  king  himself;  no  court  intervening  between  tliat  of  the 
hundred  and  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  ^  The  Graf,  The  Graf, 
or  administratiye  ruler  of  the  province  which  is  composed  of 
the  aggregations  of  the  hundreds,  is  a  servant  of  the  king,  fiscal 
and  judicial,  and  as  such  executes  the  sentences  of  the  mallus^ 
but  has  no  special  court  of  his  own  ^ 

The  Salian  law  recognises  fullj  the  importance  of  the  kindred  No  tribunal 
in  relation  to  the  descent  of  property,  the  wergild  and  com* 
purgation;    but  afPords  no  trace  of  any  political  or  juridical 
organisation  founded  upon  it,  and  contains  no  reference  to  any  No  blood 
primitive  nobility',  the  only  differences  in  the  wergild  arising 
from  employment  in  the  host  or  in  the  king's  serviced   The  posi* 
tion  of  the  Utus  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  slave  here  than  in  the 
Saxon  institutions,  which  however  are  in  close  conformity  with 
the  Frank  law  in  the  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages'.  Separate  inequaUtyof 
ownership  of  land,  in  the  greatest  completeness  and  in  the  most 
unequal  proportions,  has  become  the  rule':  the  more  ancient 
system  is  to  be  detected  only  by  the  vestiges  of  its  nomenclature : 
the  'terra  salica'  answering  to  the  Alod  or  Adalsgut^. 

The  king  is  the  ruler  of  the  nation ;  he  appoints  the  grafs  "^^  ^^* 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  vills ;  he  has  a  cotmUUub  of  personal 
followers  who  supply  the  place  of  hereditary  nobility  and  per- 
manent guard.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
and  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  The  supreme  political  council  ^'^^JS'*®"** 
is  the  nation  in  arms  :  but  of  any  central  gathering  of  the  people 
for  justice  there  is  no  mention ;  we  can  only  infer  that,  if  there 
were  any,  it  must  have  necessarily  coincided  with  the  assembly 
of  the  host.  The  succession  to  the  royalty  is  hereditary  in  one 
family,  but  the  person  who  succeeds  is  chosen  by  the  nation '. 

»  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  493-495. 

'  Nor  even  a  share  in  tbeiuriadiction  of  the  maUns ;  Sarigny,  B.  R.  i. 
256,  265  ;  Sohm,  Fr.  B.  G.  Yerf.  i.  83. 

»  Cf.  Savigny,  E.  R.  i.  223 ;  Waitz,  Daa  Alte  Recht,p.  103  ;  D.  V.  G.  ii. 
289-391. 

*  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  p.  104.  »  Ibid.  p.  106. 

*  Ibid.  p.  117  ;  D.  y.  G.  ii.  317.  This  seems  to  be  the  oonsequenoe  of 
the  conquest  of  a  Roman  province. 

^  Waits,  D.  y.  G.  ii.  220 :  the  land  attached  to  the  *  sala  *  or  house. 
Cf.  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  493. 
»  Waits,  Das  Alte  Recht,  pp.  203-214  ;  D.  y.  G.  u.  148-164- 
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DUferenoeof      So  Bimple  was  the  goyerDmental  system  of  the  Franks  in  the 
Saxon  cut-    fifth  century :  that  of  the  Saxons  was  simpler  still,  for  they  were 
™*'  without  the  complication  of  royalty.    The  name  of  the  hundred, 

the  institution  round  which  the  Frank  system  circles,  and  the 
origin  of  which  has,  as  we  shall  see,  its  own  complexities,  does 
not  occur  amongst  the  continental  Saxons  ^ :  and  although  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  unknown  to  them,  its  non-appearance 
is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  superior  simplicity  of  organisation. 
We  shall  trace,  as  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  English, 
vestiges  of  the  systems,  or  of  parts  of  the  systems,  thus  briefly 
Banger  of  characterised :  perhaps  we  have  shown  already  by  implication 
oompi%  how  very  much  any  complete  scheme  or  general  picture  must  be 
based  on  inferences  and  analogies,  such  as  by  their  very  nature 
raise  a  suspicion  of  pretentious  speculation  and  warrant  us  in 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  modest  and  tentative  dogmatism. 
Analogies  in  26.  And  this  Consideration  restrains  us  from  even  attempt- 
▼ian  histOTj.  ing  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  the  minute  and  regular  machinery  of 
local  divisions  and  jurisdictions  which  we  find  in  the  Scandina- 
vian laws,  and  of  which  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  is  the  best 
and  the  favourite  specimen.  The  existence  of  numerical  divi- 
sions of  the  utmost  minuteness  is  not  inconsistent  with  great 
antiquity;  but  it  is  a  sign  not  so  much  of  antiquity  as  of 
the  absence  of  more  natural  determinants.  The  nomad  race 
has  scarcely  any  possible  principle  of  arrangement  other  than 
number :  it  is  indispensable  also  to  the  machinery  of  the  host, 
and  in  consequence  the  occupation  of  a  conquered  country,  or 
the  colonisation  of  one  newly  discovered,  is  regulated  in  this 
way.  The  usage  is  then  no  sign  of  either  age  or  race.  Yet 
it  is  useful  to  observe  the  analogy,  especially  when,  as  in  Ice- 
land, a  perfect  instance  can  be  adduced. 
Con&titntion  Iceland  is  divided  into  four  fiorduugs  or  quarters,  as  Yorkshire 
may  have  been  divided  by  the  Danes  into  three  ridings.  Each 
fiordung  was  divided  into  three  things,  and  each  thing  into  three 

>  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  153.  The  traces  of  the  Bystem  alleged  bv  Waits 
aro  questioned  by  Richthofen.  K.  Manrer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  70.  It  is 
also  unknown  among  the  Frisians.  Waitz  mentions  however  a  '  Camminge 
hunderi '  in  Westphalia. 
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godords  or  lordships :  the  northernmost  fiordung  however  con- 
tained four  things,  so  that  there  were  thirty-nine  godords  in  all. 
The  godord  was  originally  a  personal  not  a  territorial  division  ^. 
In  the  court  of  the  fiordung  were  thirty-six  judges,  twelve  from  The  court  of 
each  godord,  named  hy  the  lord,  who  did  not  himself  sit  there. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  island  was  called  the  Althing.  The  Theiogretta. 
logreUa,  the  judicial  and  l^islative  committee  of  the  aUhing,  was 
composed  of  the  thirty- nine  gothar,  or  godordsmen  proper,  and 
nine  Bupplementary  ones  chosen  by  those  of  the  three  southern 
fiordungs ;  each  of  the  forty-eight  had  two  nominated  assessors, 
so  that  the  whole  number  was  144 ;  with  these  sat  the  bishop 
and  the  lawmen;  forty-eight  being  a  quorum >.  Here  is  a  late 
but  distinct  product  of  the  Gkrmanic  centralising  system  marked 
by  Bingular  regard  to  numerical  Bymmetry. 

Another  instance  may  be  found,  also  at  a  late  period,  in  Constitution 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Saxony  proper.  The  little  manchen. 
territory  of  Dithmarschen  was  colonised  by  two  kindreds  from 
Friesland  and  two  from  Saxony :  the  Frisians  formed  two 
marks,  the  Norderstand  and  the  Suderstand ;  the  Saxons  two 
others,  Norderhamm  and  Suderhamm ;  and  the  four  were  in 
A.  B.  804  made  into  a  Gau,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Bremen 
had  the  royal  rights  of  Heerbann  and  Blutbann :  a  fifth  mark 
or  dofft  was  afterwards  added.  The  rights  of  the  archbishop 
being  guarded  by  an  advocatus  or  vogt,  sometimes  by  one  to  each 
mark,  the  state  was  governed  by  its  own  landrath :  each  mark 
had  twelve  elected  consules  :  the  forty-eight  constituted  the  land- 
rath.  When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  vogts  disappeared, 
the  territory  became,  what  it  had  been  originally,  a  systematic 
organism  for  self-government'.  This  furnishes  no  bad  com- 
mentary on  the  testimony  of  Hucbald*. 

^  The  godord  (gothorth)  was  the  lordship  which  looked  id  the  Hof  or 
temple  as  the  centre  of  its  religious  and  legal  organisation  under  the  Gothi 
or  prie8i>lard. 

*  Gnigas,  i.  pp.  z-4;  Palgrave,  Ck>mmonwealth,  p.  115;  Bluntschli  in 
Kzit.  UeberschaUfi.  1 20-1 27 ;  Vigftisson, loelandio  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Althing, 
Goibi,  Ldgretta.  K.  Maurer^s  Biaitrage  zur  Rechtsgeschichte  des  German- 
iachen  Noidens,  p.  176,  and  his  recently  publidied  *  Island'  are  the 
aathorities  on  the  subject. 

'  G.  L.  T<m  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  289-292. 

*  Above,  p.  43. 
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27.  The  fifth  century  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Frank  do- 
minion in  Gaul)  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  German  races 
in  Britain.  The  former  was  effected  in  a  single  long  reign,  by  the 
energy  of  one  great  ruling  tribe,  which  had  already  modified  its 
traditional  usages,  and  now,  by  the  adoption  of  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  conquered,  prepared  the  way  for  a  permanent 
amalgamation  with  them.  In  this  process,  whilst  the  dominant 
tribe  was  to  impose  a  new  mould  upon  the  material  which  Boman 
dominion  had  reduced  to  a  plastic  mass,  it  was  in  its  turn  to  take 
forms  which  but  for  the  pertinacious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Gallic 
genius,  and  the  Roman  training  to  which  it  had  been  subjected, 
it  would  never  have  taken.  Frank  feudalism  would  scarcely  have 
grown  up  as  it  did  but  for  the  pre-existence  of  the  type  of  Gallic 
society  which  Caesar  had  remarked,  and  the  care  taken  by  the 
Roman  governors  to  adapt  the  Gallic  character  to  their  own  ends. 
It  was  a  rapid  if  not  an  easy  process :  the  Salian  Frank  entered 
into  the  place  of  the  Roman  and  the  Goth ;  the  Visigoth  retired 
southwards ;  the  Ripuarian,  the  Alemannian,  and  the  Burgundian 
accepted  either  feudal  dependence  or  political  extinction. 

It  was  very  difierent  with  Britain.  The  Saxons,  Angles,  and 
Jutes,  although  speaking  the  same  language,  worshipping  the 
same  gods  and  using  the  same  laws,  had  no  political  unity  like 
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the  Franks  of  Clovis ;  they  were  not  moved  bj  one  impulse  or  Oonquest  of 
invited  by  one  opportunity.  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  separate  expeditions,  long  continued  and 
perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected,  and 
independent  of  one  another.  It  was  conducted  by  single  chief- 
tains, who  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  nation 
they  attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to  amalgamate  with 
them  nor  to  tolerate  their  continued  existence.  They  were  men, 
too,  on  whom  the  charm  of  the  Koman  name  had  no  power,  and 
whose  institutions  were,  more  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barians, free  from  Roman  influences ;  for  three  centuries  after 
the  conquest  the  Saxons  in  Germany  were  still  a  pure  nation- 
ality,  unconquered  by  the  Franks,  untainted  by  Roman  manners, 
and  still  heathen. 

These  separate  expeditions  had  doubtless  changed  their  cha-  Diverse 

.       •  «  1  •  T>     •      •  •     A"     1     •  "J.  A*         character  of 

racter  in  course  of  tmie.  Beginning  as  mere  piratical  visitations  the  expedi- 
of  the  coast — such  as  were  those  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  at  ^^^ 
a  later  period — they  had  before  the  end  of  the  third  century 
called  forth  the  defensive  powers  of  Rome,  and  tasked  the 
energies  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore  ^  It  is  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  they  assume  the  dimensions  of 
conquest,  colonisation,  migration ;  and  when  they  have  attained 
that  character,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  several  attempts 
are  not  uniform ;  each  little  state  reaches  greatness  by  its  own 
route,  and  the  history  of  its  growth  makes  a  mark  upon  its  con- 
stitution. 

28.  If  the  Saxons  and  Angles  are  contrasted  with  the  Franks  PiiiiBrence 
still  more  are  the  Britons  with  the  Gauls.  Rome  had  laid  oaui  and 
a  very  strong  hand  on  Gbul,  and  Ghtul  had  repaid  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  cultivation  of  her  masters.  At  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  Ghiul  was  far  more  Roman  than  Italy 
itself;  she  possessed  more  flourishing  cities,  a  more  active 
and  enlightened  church,  and  a  language  and   literature  com- 

*  The  shore  infested  by  the  Saxon  pirates,  not  the  shore  colonised  by 
Saxons,  as  sometimes  understood.  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  11,  and 
the  refiarences  given  there  ;  cf.  Selden,  Mare  Clausum,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  The 
other  yiew  was  held  by  Lappenberg  (ed.  Thorpe),  i.  46,  47.  Kemble  seems 
also  to  &vour  it,  Saxons,  L  10,  1 1 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  384. 
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pletely  Latin,  although  of  coarse  fiu*  beneath  the  Btandard  of  the 
classical  ages.  Britain  had  been  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  bat 
had  not  become  Boman ;  their  formative  and  cultivating  power 
had  affected  the  land  rather  than  the  owners  of  it  Here,  too, 
had  been  splendid  cities,  Christian  churches,  noble  public  works 
and  private  mansions ;  but  whatever  amount  of  real  union  may 
have  existed  between  the  two  populations  ended  when  the  legions 
were  withdrawn.  The  Britons  forgot  the  Latin  tongue ;  their 
clergy  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  religious  thought : 
the  arts  of  war  had  been  disused,  and  the  arts  of  peace  never 
thoroughly  learned.  The  old  tribal  divisions,  which  had  never 
been  really  extinguished  by  Boman  rule,  rose  from  their  hiding- 
places  ;  and  Britain  was  as  fertile  in  t3rrant8  after  the  Roman 
conquest  as  it  was  before  it.  But  Boman  rule  had  disarmed  and 
enervated  the  people :  constant  foreign  invasion  found  them  con- 
stantly unprepared,  and  without  hope  or  energy  for  resistance. 
They  could  not  utilise  the  public  works  or  defend  the  cities  of 
their  masters.  So  Britain  was  easy  to  be  conquered  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  Bomamsed.  A  succession  of  calamities  had 
diminished  the  population,  already  greatly  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  dependents  of  the  Bomans  into  Gaul ;  and  when 
once  the  invitation  or  the  concessions  of  the  British  chiefs  had 
given  the  invaders  a  standing-ground  in  the  island,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  eastern  half  at  least  was  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  K  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  approved  date  for 
this  settlement.  Kent  seems  to  have  been  won  by  a  single 
victory :  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  the  result  of  the  capture  of 
Anderida ;  the  history  of  Wessex  is  the  long  story  of  encroach- 
ments on  the  native  people,  who  retired  very  gradually,  but 
became  stronger  in  resistance  as  they  approached  the  moun- 
tains and  the  western  sea,  until  a  balance  of  forces  compelled 
an  armed  peace'.  Uercia,  the  country  of  the  Southern  and 
Middle  Angles,  was  an  aggregation  of  many  smaller  settlements^ 
each  apparently  the  result  of  detached  Anglian  expeditions.    Of 


'  Bede,  H.  £.  i.  13-15 ;  Gildas,  xiv,  xzii;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  chap, 
viii.  note  iv.    Kemble,  Sazoni,  ii.  287  sq. 

'  See  on  the  growth  of  Wesaex,  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  34,  35. 
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the  formation  of  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  kingdoms 
we  have  scarcely  any  of  those  traditional  data,  which,  whether 
historical  or  not,  serve  to  give  an  individuality  to  the  others  ^. 
The  dislocated  state  of  Britain  seems,  next  to  its  desertion  by  the  Want  of 

x»  Ai  11*1  rrn  i   unioH  amonif 

Komans,  to  have  made  way  for  the  conquerors.     The  same  weak  the  Bntont. 

obstinacy  which  had  failed  to  combine  against  invasion,  refused 

to  accept  the  new  dominion ;  and  the  Saxons,  merciless  by  habit, 

were  provoked  by  the  sullen  and  treacherous  attitude  of  their 

victims.     The  Britons  fled  from  their  homes :  whom  the  sword 

spared  &mine  and  pestilence  devoured :  the  few  that  remained 

either  refused  or  failed  altogether  to  civilise  the  conquerors'. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  the  Saxons  remained  Their  reftmi 

heathen  ;  for  a  century  after  their  conversion  they  were  repelled  with  the 

from  communion  with  the  Celts :   the  Britons  retarded  rather 

than  promoted  the  religious  change  which  the  Spaniards  forced 

on  their  Arian  conquerors,  and  which  Clovis  voluntarily  adopted 

to  unite  him  with  his  Gallic  subjects.     This  period,  instead  of 

being  one  of  amalgamation,  was  one  of  divarication.     There  was 

room  enough  for  both  Britons  and  Saxons:  the  Roman  cities 

might  have  been  homes  for  the  one,  and  the  woods  and  broad 

pastures  have  furnished  the  others  with  their  favourite  prospects. 

But  the  cities  went  to  ruin;  Christianity  became  extinct,  and 

all  culture  with  it.    There  were  still  Roman  roads  leading  to  the  9^^ 

...  desolation. 

walls  and  towers  of  empty  cities :  the  Roman  divisions  of  the 
land  were  conspicuous :  the  intrenched  and  fortified  camps,  the 
great  villas  of  the  princely  families,  churches  and  burial  places ; 
but  they  were  become  before  the  days  of  Bede  mere  haunted 
ruins,  something  like  the  mysterious  fabrics  which  in  Central 
America  tell  of  the  rule  of  a  mighty  race  whose  name  is  for- 
gotten \ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  desolation  was  uniform  :  in  l^ooal 

.  .         ,  ,  ,  m  .  element*  of 

some  of  the  cities  there  were  probably  elements  of  continuous  U^ 
life :  London,  the  mart  of  the  merchants,  York,  the  capital  of 
the  North,  and  some  others,  have  a  continuous  political  existence, 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  25,  26, 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  13-15  ;  Glldas,  ziy,  zxii. 

'  KemUe,  SaxonB,  ii.  297. 
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lumnini  of  although  thej  wisely  do  not  venture,  like  some  of  the  towns  of 
Southern  France,  to   claim   an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Roman  municipality.     The  new  race   found   the   conyenience 
of  ready-built  houses  and  accumulated  stores  of  material ;  and 
.    wherever  the  cities  were  spared,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  city 
population  must  have  continued  also.     In  the  country,  too, 
especially  towards  the  West  and  the  debateable  border,  great 
numbers  of  Britons  may  have  survived  in  servile  or  half-servile 
condition :   some  few  of  the  greater  men  may  have  made,  and 
probably  did  make,  terms  for  themselves,  especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts appropriated  by  the  smaller  detachments  of  adventurers ; 
and  the  public  lands  of  the  new  kingdoms  must  have  required 
Nogenenl    native  cultivators.     But  all  these  probabilities  only  bring  out 
moea,  more  strongly  the  improbability  of  any  general  commixture  or 

amalgamation  of  the  races.  Centuries  after  the  conquest  the 
Briton  by  extraction  was  distinguished  by  his  wergild  from  the 
man  of  the  ruling  race.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  commixture 
could  have  taken  place  without  leaving  its  traces  on  the  language 
or  the  religion.  The  English  of  Alfred's  time  is,  except  where  tlie 
common  terms  of  ecclesiastical  language  come  in,  purely  Grer- 
or  of  institu-  manic :  Britisli  Christianity  stood  out  against  Saxon  for  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Augustine ;  and  the  vestiges  of  Romano-British 
law  which  have  filtered  through  local  custom  into  the  common 
law  of  England,  as  distinct  from  those  which  were  imported  in 
the  middle  ages  through  the  scientific  study  of  law  or  the  insensible 
infection  of  cosmopolitan  civilisation,  are  infinitesimal. 
BwiierGcr-  29.  The  theory  that  some  appreciable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
ments.  lation  of  Roman  Britain  was  already  Germanic ;  that  the  Belgae^ 
or  Coritani  or  Catieuchlani '  of  the  island  might  have  welcomed 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  as  distant  cousins,  has  had  learned  sup- 
porters, but  has  no  basis  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.  The 
Belgae  of  Caesar's  days  were  Gauls,  and  their  British  kinsmen 
could  scarcely  have  retained,  fiyQ  centuries  later,  any  recollection 
of  a  language  which  their  fathers,  if  they  had  ever  known  it,  had 
so  long  forgotten.  It  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  that 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  shipwrecks  and  piratic  ex- 

'  Palgrave,  Gommonwealih,  pp.  36  iq.  '  KemUe,  SazonB,  i.  9. 
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peditions  may  have  founded  colonies  of  Germans  much  earlier  Not  import- 

than  the  beginniDg  of  history.    But  to  base  any  historical  theory  history. 

on  such  contingencies  is  about  as  wise  as  to  accept  the  notion 

that  the  German  Saxons  were  a  colony  from  English  Britain  ^ 

or  that  the  conquerors  of  Britain  did  not  come  from  Gknuany, 

but  were  a  hypothetical  colony  from  a  hypothetical  settlement 

on  the  Littus  Saxonicum  of  Gaul  *. 

30.  Nor  again  can  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  results  of  the  Thepanllels 

...  .       .         J.    ,  1        1    "I        .         -^^  11  .1         ...       of Welshand 

carefiil  inyestigation  of  able  scholars  mto  Welsh  social  antiquities,  English  laws 
as  afiEecting  the  present  question  ^  If  the  agreement  between  the  relied  on. 
local  machinery  of  the  Welsh  laws  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  usages 
were  much  closer  than  it  has  ever  been  shown  to  be ;  if  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  Welsh  law  could  be  shown  not  to  be  much 
younger  in  date  than  the  best  established  customs  of  Angle  and 
Saxon  jurisprudence ;  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  the  his- 
torical civilisation  is  English  and  not  Celtic.  The  cantred  of 
Howel  dha  may  answer  to  the  hundred  of  Edgar,  but  the 
hundred  of  Edgar  is  distinctly  the  hundred  of  the  Franks,  the 
AlfmnanniAna  and  the  Bavarians.  If  the  price  of  life  and  the 
Talae  of  the  compurgatory  oath  among  the  Welsh  were  exactly 
what  they  were  among  the  Saxons,  it  would  not  be  one  degree 
less  certain  than  it  is  that  the  wergild  of  the  Saxons  is  the  wergild 
of  the  Goth,  the  Frank,  and  the  Lombard.  The  Welsh  may 
in  late  times  have  adopted  the  institution  from  the  English, 
or  in  all  the  nations  the  common  features  may  be  the  signs 
of  a  common  stage  of  civilisation;  but  the  kinship  is  between 
the  English  and  the  German  forms.  The  Welsh  laws  may  be 
adduced  for  illustration  and  analogy,   but  not  for  historical 

^  The  old  and  carious  inversion  of  the  true  story  which  appears  in  Rudolf, 
IVanaL  S.  Alexandria  Pertz,  ii.  674. 

*  The  view  propounded  by  Dr.  A.  F.  H.  Schaumann,  Gottiogen,  1845  * 
■ea  K.  Maurer,  Krit  Ueberschau,  i.  51.  The  theory  of  Roman  military 
ookmies  of  German  race  settled  in  Britain  at  a  much  earlier  period  is  not 
improbable,  but  rests  on  very  scanty  evidence  :  for  Saxon  settlements  of  the 
kind  there  can  be  of  course  no  evidence.  But  the  r^ot  of  the  false  hypo- 
timis  lies  in  each  case  in  the  nusunderstanding  of  the  name  Littus  Saxoni- 
cum.   See  above,  p.  59. 

'  Much  useless  labour  is  spent  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  on  this  subject  in  the 
'Rise  and  Progr^aa  of  the  English  Commonwealth,*  to  a  certain  extent 
impairing  the  value  of  that  great  woric. 
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ailment.  However,  we  have  no  remains  of  sacli  laws  that  are 
not  much  later  than  the  days  of  Alfred. 
Effisctofthe  31.  If  it  were  poBsible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  amoiint 
the  new-  of  civilisation  which  the  invaders  already  possessed,  or  of  the 
organisation  which  they  were  to  substitate  for  that  which  thus 
vanished  before  them,  we  should  be  better  able  to  determine  the 
effect  which  was  produced  on  them  by  the  process  of  conquest. 
But  as  it  is,  only  two  great  generalisations  seem  to  be  possible. 
First,  conquest  under  the  circumstances  compelled  colonisatioiw 
Neoeasity  of  and  migration.  The  wives  and  families  were  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  continued  existence  of  the  settlements.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  attitude  of  the  Britons  forbade  intermarriages ;  the 
Saxons,  as  all  testimony  has  shown,  declined  the  connubium  of 
foreign  races  ^ :  they  could  not  give  to  the  strange  woman  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  the  German  woman,  let  her  cast  their  lots 
or  rear  their  children.  The  tie  of  the  cogncUio  and  the  gens  was 
as  strong  as  it  had  been  of  old  :  the  new  settlements  were  called 
by  Gentile  names,  and  these  names  involved  the  retention  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  magtk.  The  invaders  came  in  families, 
and  kindreds,  and  in  the  full  organisation  of  their  tribes:  the 
three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  freeman  and  the  IsBt ' :  even 
the  slaves  were  not  left  behind.  The  cattle  of  their  native  land 
were,  it  would  appear,  imported  too :  the  store  they  set  by  their 
peculiar  breeds  is  proved  by  the  researches  into  the  grave-places 
of  the  nations. 

It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  an 

^  See  above,  p.  43. 

'  There  seeiDB  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning  that  the  eorl,  ceorl,  snd 
let  of  the  earliest  English  laws,  those  of  Ethelbert,  answer  exactly  to  the 
edhiling,  the  friling,  and  the  lazzus  of  the  old  Saxons.  Whether  the  Kentish 
Isets  were  of  German  origin  has  been  questioned.  Lappenbei^  (ed.  Thorpe), 
ii.  324,  thinks  that  they  were  '  unfree  of  kindred  race.'  K.  Maurer,  Krit. 
Ueberschau,  i.  421,  thinks  them  a  relic  of  ancient  British  popolatioii  who 
come  between  the  free  wealh  and  the  slave.  Robertson,  Scotland  under 
her  Early  Kings,  ii.  233,  regards  the  lat  of  Kent  as  answering  to  the  weaik 
of  Wessex,  and  therefore  British.  The  name  (lazzus  =>  Sow  or  lazy, 
Grimm,  B.  A.  pp.  305-309)  signifies  condition,  not  nationality.  On  the 
general  condition  of  Uie  class,  see  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hofverfg.  i.  ia-i8p 
Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  305-309 ;  and  on  their  position  as  a  part  of  the  Saxon 
nationality,  on  which  their  importance  as  illustrating  the  migration  depends, 
■ee  above,  pp.  45-47.  The  wer-gild  of  the  Kentish  bet  was  40,  60,  or  80 
shillings  according  to  rank,  that  of  the  ceorl  being  20a 
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iniiate  propension  in  the  adventnrers  for  reproducing  one  and  the  The  ookmi- 
aame  syBtem  without  historical  connexion  under  the  most  different  the  work  of 
circumstances.  The  mere  settlement  of  predatory  hands  without  oonSitut^ 
their  homes  and  families  must  have  resulted  in  their  adoption  of  iS^^ 
the  institutions  of  the  natives,  those  natives  heing  their  superiors 
in  civilisation :  they  could  not  have  reproduced  pure  German 
life  and  language  from  mixed  materials ;  or  retained  their  trihal 
organisation  so  long  and  closely  as  they  did,  if  it  had  heen  shat- 
tered at  starting.  It  was  far  otherwise  :  the  trihal  identity  was 
a  reality  hound  down  to  no  territorial  area.  The  ownership  of 
land  was  the  outward  expression  rather  than  the  hasis  of  political 
freedom  ;  and  even  that  ownership  was,  under  the  primitive  sys- 
tem, yariahle  in  its  suhject-matter,  and  in  itself  a  usufruct  rather 
than  a  possession.  The  tribe  was  as  complete  when  it  had  removed 
to  Kent  as  when  it  stayed  in  Jutland :  the  magistrate  was  the  ruler 
of  the  tribe  not  of  the  soil :  the  divisions  were  those  of  the  folk 
and  the  host,  not  of  the  land ;  the  laws  were  the  usages  of  the 
nation,  not  of  the  territory :  and  when  they  had  found  their  new 
homes,  the  Angles  at  least  left  a  desert  behind  tbem ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Bede  the  AnguhUf  the  land  between  the  continental  Saxons 
and  Jutes,  whence  the  Angles  came,  still  lay  without  inhabitant*, 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  they  had  gone  forth 
old  and  young,  noble,  gentle  and  simple,  free  and  slave,  their 
flocks  and  herds  with  them.  We  may  fairly  argue  that  the 
amount  of  social  and  political  organisation  which  the  Saxons  Amount  of 
brought  with  them  to  Britain  was  not  less  than  the  sum  of  brought  by 
common  civilisation  possessed  by  them  and  their  G-erman  kins- 
folk in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  whatever  differences  existed 
in  the  eighth  century  were  due  to  causes  which  had  worked  in  one 
or  both  of  the  nations  since  the  fifth.  On  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
then,  the  Saxons  had  their  threefold  division  of  ranks :  they  had 
the  association  of  the  township,  and  that  of  the  jKigua,  whether 
or  no  it  bore  the  name  of  hundred ;  some  remains  of  the  msrk 
system  of  land  ownership  and  cultivation;    the  principle   of 

*  Bede.  H.  E.  i.  15  :  *  De  flU  patria  quae  Angnlue  dioitur  et  ab  eo  tem- 
pore Deque  bodie  manere  deeertue  inUar  provinciaB  Jutanim  et  Saxonum 
perfaibetur.' 

VOL.  I.  P  i 
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Expansion    election  to  public  functions ;  and  the  tie  of  the  kindred  still  pre- 
8titution&     serving  its  legal  rights  and  duties.    It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  a  migrating  family  exactly  reproduced  its  old  condition :  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  would  seek  larger  scope  for  extension  and 
more  abundant  areas  of  cultivation  :  the  adventurer  of  the  con- 
quest might  seek  to  found  a  new  family  of  nobles  :  every  element 
of  society  would  expect  advancement  and  expansion.     But  all 
allowance  being  made  for  this,  the  framework  of  the  older  custom 
must  have  been  the  framework  of  the  new.     No  creative  genius 
can  be  expected  among  the  rude  leaders  of  the  tribes  of  North 
Germany.     The  new  life  started  at  the  point  at  which  the  old 
had  been  broken  off.     Hence  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
mark  system  was  developed,  lived  its  life,  and  faded  away  on 
English  soil  ^ ;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  story  of  En- 
glish civilisation  by  comparing  the  state  of  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century  with  that  of  Germany  in  the  first.     Even  if  old  ties 
were,  more  than  we  need  suppose  likely,  broken  in  the  process 
of  migration,  the  names,  functions,  and  rights  of  the  magistrates, 
the  principles  of  customary  law  and  local  organisation,  survived 
and  took  new  root  and  grew. 
RimUtyone       32.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  process  of  migration  and 
ofthemigm-  conquest  must  have  produced  such  changes  as  are  traceable  at 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history.     It  must  have  produced 
royalty,  and  the  important  political  appurtenances  of  royalty*. 
The  Saxons  had  no  kings  at  home,  but  they  create  kingdoms  in 
Britain.     The  testimony  of  tradition  helps  to  confirm  what  is 
a   sufficiently  safe  inference.     According  to  the  Chronicle  the 
Bri to -Welsh  in  a.d.  443  invited  to  Britain  the  Ethelings  of  the 
Angles:  in  a.d.  449,  under  two  heretogas,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
the  strangers  came :  in  a.d.  455  Hengist  and  Aesc  his  son  came 
to  the  kingdom.     In  a.d.  495  '  came  two  ealdormen  to  Britain, 

^  The  importanoe  of  this  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Kemble  10  his 
invaluable  work  on  the  Saxons  in  England. 

'  See  Allen,  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative 
(Lend.  1849),  pp.  164,  165.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  97,  gives 
several  instances  in  which  the  separation  of  a  tribe,  by  migration,  finom  the 
nation  to  which  it  belongs,  is  followed  by  the  institution  of  royalty.  See 
also  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  74,  75. 
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Cerdic  and  Cynric ;'  in  a.d.  519  they  became  kings  of  the  West  Institution 
Saxons.     In  each  case  the  erection  of  the  throne  was  probably  the 
result  of  some  great  victory,  or  of  the  permanent  securing  of  a 
definite  territory ;  but  the  institution  was  not  a  transference  of 
British  royalty :  the  new  kings  are  kings-  of  the  nations  which 
they  had  led  to  conquest,  not  of  those  they  had  conquered^.     In  its  heredi- 
each  case  the  son  is  named  with  his  father  as  sharing  in  the  ter. 
first  assumption  of  the  title,  a  recognition  of  the  hereditary 
character^  which  is  almost  the  only  mark  distinguishing  the 
Qerman  kingship  from  the  elective  chieftainship.      The  royal 
houses  thus  founded  assume  a  divine  pedigree;  all  trace  their 
origin  to  Woden ;  and  when  they  become  extinct  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  nation  comes  to  an  end.     It  would  seem  that  the 
change  of  government  followed  almost  necessarily  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  nationality ;  and  the  example  of  Frank  conquest 
may  have  led  the  Saxons  to-  adopt  the  monarchic  form.     The  itsohancter 
nation  is  no  longer  one  of  a  cluster  of  kindred  nations ;  it  has  in^mtionaT 
to  assert  an  identity  that  requires  a  distinct  representation,  "" 
a  unity  of  which  it  has  become  more  conscious  than  it  was 
before.     It  can  no  longer  safely  endure  divided  command,  it 
must  have  a  king  who  can  deal  with  kings.     Unquestionably 
individual  prowess  and  ambition  determined  the  change,  but 
these  deeper  causes  must  have  led  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
For  a  hereditary  king,  however  limited  his  authority  may  be  by  ^flj^^Jj^^l. 
constitutional  usage,  is  a  stronger  power  than  an  elective  magis-  royalty. 
trate :   his  personal  interests  are  the  interests  of  his  people, 
which  is  in  a  certain  sense  his  family  :  he  toils  for  his  children, 
but  in  toiling  for  them  he  works  also  for  the  people  whom  they 
will  have  to  govern ;  he  has  no  temptation  to  make  for  himself 


*  The  origin  of  royalty  is  r^;arded  by  Kemble  ns  '  rooted  in  the  German 
mind  and  institutions,*  Saxons,  i.  137  ;  so  also  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Civil- 
process,  iv.  84.  Allen  regards  it  as  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Germans 
and  as  a  phantom  borrowed  from  imperial  Rome  (Hist.  Prerog.  p.  14).  The 
common  theory  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  comitatus  of  a  successful  adven- 
turer seems  to  rest  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  comitatus. 

'  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  94,  96,  holding  that  nobility  gave 
a  title  to  the  ofiBce  of  princeps,  questions  whether  the  hereditary  succession 
was  peculiar  to  royalty,  and  finds  the  differentia  of  monarchy  in  the  head- 
ship of  the  collective  people,  an  above. 
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Superiority  or  them  a  standiDg-ground  apart  from  his  people.    HeietniBted 

to  the  ^^    a1^  with  greater  power:  be  becomes  tbe  regular  leader  of  the 

prin^pe.  a    1^08t>  or  if  disabled  by  age,  its  guide  and  counsellor :  be  under- 

^Sl^^'     takes  the  maintenance  of  tbe  national  peace,  and  executes  justice 

'^^^^'        on  tbe  breakers  of  it ;  bis  power  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 

national  council,  not  subordinate  to  it,  or  a  mere  part  of  it. 

Altogether  bis  position  is  stronger  and  more  dignified  than  that 

of  tbe  princeps.     He  enters  at  the  same  time  into  a  share  of  the 

common  stock  of  the  historic  dignities  of  kings.     More  can 

scarcely  be  affirmed  until  we  come  to  ages  in  which  we  have 

clearer  data. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  AKQLO-SAXON  8TBTEH. 

33.  Anglo-Saxon  lysteim. — 84.  Continuity  of  tenninology. — 85.  Allot- 
ment and  diTision  of  land. — 86.  PrimitiTe  tenure. — 87.  Ranks  and 
claawe  of  men. — 88.  The  family. — 89.  The  townsliip. — 40.  Theparieh. 
—41.  Tithing  and  frankpledge. — 42.  The  dependent  township.— 43. 
Coort  of  the  township.— 44.  The  burh. — 45.  The  hundred  or  wapen- 
take.^-46.  The  hundred  court. — 47.  The  Liberty  or  soken.— 48.  The 
shire.^-49.  The  ealdonnan  and  sheriff. — 60.  Hie  shiremoot. 

33.  Ws  are  scarcely  justified  in  applying  the  name  of  system  The  An^io- 
to  any  theoretical  arrangement,  by  which  the  several  notices  of  tenu"'^*' 
OQDBtitutional  matters,  scattered  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tories, laws,  and  charters  during  a  period  of  six  centuries,  can 
be  harmonised.  To  do  so  would  be  to  disregard  both  the 
development  which  certainly  took  place  in  the  national  character 
and  organisation,  and  the  several  disturbing  causes  which  gave 
to  that  development  some  part  at  least  of  its  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  materials  for  determin- 
ing the  steps  of  such  advance,  and  as  at  the  close  of  the  period 
we  find  only  such  organic  differences  between  the  conunon 
polity  of  the  earliest  and  that  of  the  latest  ages  as  can  easily  be 
accounted  for,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  such 
a  general  theory,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in  tbe 
speculation.  The  disturbing  causes,  though  startling,  are  not 
permanently  potent;  and  they  proceed  from  agencies  closely 
analogous  to  those  already  at  work  in  the  normal  action  of 
society;  the  Danish  conquest,  and  even  the  Norman,  hastens  and 
precipitates  events  that  are  already  working  to  completion.  But 
the  devdopments  themselves  are  not  very  striking^;  they  are  the 

^  See  further  on.  Chapter  YII. 
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greatest  in  the  upj^er  ranges  of  th«  fieibric  and  leave  the  lower, 
in  which  we  trace  the  greatest  tenacity  of  primitive  institutiona, 
and  on  which  the  permanent  continuity  of  the  modem  with  the 
ancient  English  life  depends  for  evidence,  comparatively  un- 
touched. It  is  possible  then  to  gather  into  two  or  three  general 
groupings  most  of  these  features  and  their  koown  developments. 
^Toniond-  34.  Jq  attempting  to  draw  such  a  sketch  of  the  system  and  to 
Latin  uid  trace  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  Oermania,  we  have  the  great 
minoiogy.  advantage  of  bemg  able  to  use  a  distinct  and  intelligible  termin- 
ology. Hitherto  we  have  been  indebted  for  all  our  information 
to  Latin  authors  whose  nomenclature  could  not  be  safely  re- 
garded as  more  than  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  we  consequently  run  a  certain  risk  in  arguing  from 
their  expressions  as  if  they  had  an  ascertained  and  invariable 
definite  force.  It  would  be  at  first  sight  somewhat  rash  to 
arg^e  from  the  use  of  such  words  as  princeps,  dux^  pfiffua,  vicfts^ 
concilium,  civitas,  nobUU,  and  servus,  either  that  they  always 
involve  the  same  idea,  or  that  that  use  is  altogether  unaffected  by 
their  common  application  to  !Roman  ideas.  Is  the  word  prineeps 
a  definite  translation  of  some  German  word?  is  it  a  mere 
general  expression,  like  our  'prince*  or  'chieftain,'  that  may 
cover  a  number  of  merely  analogous  relations,  or  has  it  an  im- 
plicit relation  to  some  Boman  function,  having  been  applied  to  the 
German  in  consequence  of  some  flwcied  resemblance  1  It  is  most 
fortunate  for  us,  as  we  have  to  rely  on  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
former  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the 
differences  of  the  barbarian  systems  with  which  he  was  brought 
in  contact ;  whilst  Tacitus  wrote  from  singularly  good  informa- 
tion, and  is  unrivalled  as  a  writer  for  clearness  of  perception 
and  distinctness  of  expression.  The  confidence  which  we  derive 
from  their  consistent  and  precise  use  of  words  is  borne  out  fully 
when  we  come  to  the  investigation  of  later  authorities.  In  the 
Ecclesiastical  EUstory  of  Bede  we  find  the  very  same  woids 
used  and  in  the  same  senses.  Bede,  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, would  be  even  more  likely  than  Caesar  and  Tacitus  to  use 
the  same  words  to  express  the  same  things ;  and,  having  a  great 
acquaintance  with  classical  Latin,  would  probably  use  also  the 
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most  approved  words.  The  princepsy  duXy  nobilia,  vieus  of  Bede  i^k 
are  the  prinMps^  dux,  nobilis,  vicus  of  Tacitus.  A  hundred  and  '^^^^  <^"^ . 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede  his  History  was  translated 
into  English,  most  probably  under  the  eye  of  Alfred ;  and  in 
this  translation  again  the  same  English  words  are  used  regu- 
larly and  almost  uniformly  as  giving  the  sense  of  the  same 
Latin.  As  the  functions  of  the  offices  thus  denoted  are  the 
same  in  the  History  of  Bede  and  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  we  have 
a  link  between  the  primitive  and  the  medieval  systems  which  no 
criticism  is  strong  enough  or  sharp  enough  to  sever. 

35.  The  exact  process  by  which  the  transference  of  the  Gler-  Uncertainty 

.     .  .    o»  the  exact 

man  institutions  to  Britain  was  effected  is  not  recorded :  nor  is  pixx^a  of 

colonisation. 

it  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  uniform  in  the  several  states 
and  settlements.  In  some  <uises  it  may  have  been  accomplished 
by  unconnected  bands  of  squatters,  who  took  possession  of  an 
uninhabited  tracts  and,  reproducing  there  the  local  system  of 
their  native  land,  continued  practically  independent  until  the 
whole  surrounding  districts  were  organised  by  a  central  state- 
power.  In  other  cases,  the  successful  leader  of  a  large  colony 
or  a  victorious  host,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the 
natives,  must  have  proceeded  to  divide  their  land  according  to 
A  fixed  scheme.  The  principle  of  this  allotment  he  would  find 
in  the  organisation  of  his  host.  That  host  was  the  people  in 
arms,  divided  into  hundreds  of  warriors,  sustained  and  united 
by  the  principle  of  kindred.  When  the  war  was  over  the  host 
became  -again  the  people  :  the  hundreds  of  wan-iors '  would 
require  a  territory  in  the  new  land  to  compeusate  them  for 
what  they  had  left  in  the  old,  and  this  when  allotted  to  them  The  regular 
they  would  subdivide  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  kindreds :  ments  result 
and  in  such  case  the  Anglo-Saxon  village  might  reproduce  the  pieted  con- 
name,  the  local  arrangements,  the  very  personal  relations  of 
the  German  home.  The  isolated  settlements  would  be  then 
incorporated  and  receive  a  share  of  political  rights  and  duties. 
A  r^ular  and  authoritative  division  would  prevent  tribal  quarrels 

*  The  non-existence  of  the  territorial  hundred  among  the  continental 
Saxons,  even  if  proved,  does  not  affect  the  organisation  of  the  host  in 
hnndrecU.     See  above,  p.  56. 
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Oonvenience  for  the  poflsession  of  the  best  districts,  and  would  maintain  the 
•Jlotment.  national  strength,  the  military  organisation  which,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  haphazard  and  independent  appropriation,  must  have 
broken  up  and  perished  long  before  the  necessity  of  defence  was 
past.  This  principle  of  allotment  would  do  no  violence  to  the 
pride  or  ambition  of  a  Qerman  host  ^ ;  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  it 
was  thus  that  the  chieftains  of  the  tribes  provided  for  the  annual 
resettlements  of  the  pagi ;  and  long  after  the  Saxon  migration, 
it  was  the  rule  with  the  Norsemen  \  As  the  Vandals  in  the 
fifth  century  divided  pro-consular  Africa',  as  the  Norwegians 
in  the  tenth  divided  Iceland  ^  as  Halfdane  in  the  ninth 
divided  Northumbria,  so  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the 
kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  Kent  must  have  been  portioned  out '. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  division  was  in  exact  proportion  and 
Bymmetrjr;  that  every  kindred  contained  the  same  number  of 
households,  or  that  every  pcigtu  or  '  hundred'  contained  the 
same  number  of  townships:  or  that  the  early  independent 
settlements  were  reduced  to  an  equality  of  area  with  the  newer 
and  more  regularly  constituted  ones.  The  number  of  acres 
assigned  to  each  family  may  well  have  been  determined  by 
exact  rules,  but  the  district  assigned  to  the  township  as  a  whole 
may  have  been  marked  out  by  natural  boundaries.  The  eentenae 
or  hundreds  of  the  host,  which  in  Tacitus's  time  had  become  an 
indefinite  number,  may  have  been  still  compelled  to  maintain 
a  corporate  completeness,  and  yet  have  occupied  in  peace  areas 
of  very  different  character  and  dimensions.     A  perfect  and 


AUotmttit 
not  neoet- 
nrily  uni- 
form. 


^  It  b  cnneoessftry  to  refer  to  the  system  of  tripartite  division  adopted 
by  the  Burgundians  and  other  conquerors  of  the  Roraan  empire  on  the 
continent,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  plan  in  England.  See  on  them 
Savigny,  Rom.  Recht  im  Mittelalter,  i.  2g6, 300,  310,  331 ;  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  L  146;  Allen,  Prerogative,  pp.  193-195. 

'  Godred  divided  the  Isle  of  Alan  by  lot ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  90. 

*  Gibbon,  viii.  227,  aa8 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  7a.  *  Ezer- 
citui  Zeugitanam  vel  proconsularem  funiculo  hereditatis  diviait.'  Victor 
Vitensis,  Hist.  pen.  Vand.  i.  4.  So  the  tradition  of  Normandy,  '  illam 
terram  suia  fidelibus  funiculo  divisiC  Dudo,  p.  85  ;  Thorpe's  Lappenbeig, 
iii.  18.  The  term  ftmicultu  heredUalU  is  borrowed  from  the  Vulgate, 
Deut.  xzz.  9 ;  Ps.  civ.  11. 

*  Above,  p.  56. 

*  Mercia  was  partly  divided  the  following  year,  Chr.  Sax.  A.D.  876,  877. 
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symmetrical  division  of  the  whole  land  would  be  possible  only  Imnortance 
on  the  theory  that  the  colonising  people  were  numerous  enough  lands  in  thia 
to  occupy  it.  That  they  were  not  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  public  lands,  which  down  to  a  late  period  form  a  oon- 
spicuouB  and  peculiar  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  polity.  Ultimately 
no  doubt  a  territorial  arrangement  of  hundreds  and  townships 
did  cover  the  land  exhaustively ;  but  that  result  was  attained 
only  when  the  personal  basis  of  the  hundred  was  entirely  lost 
eight  of^  and  the  term  had  a  geographical  application  only. 
Then  the  judicial  organisation  of  one  hundred  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the  next,  the  public  lands  were  included  within  the 
same  oiganisation,  and  the  name  of  hundred  ceased  to  have 
anj  numerical  signification.  So  the  inequality  of  the  existing 
diyisions  may  partly  be  accounted  for  ^. 

The  existence  of  the  classes  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  Lets,  Bxistenoeof 
among  the  conquerors,  would  seem  further  to  imply  the  existence  estates. 
of  larger  and  smaller  private  estates  \     The  extent  of  the  land 
unappropriated  to  the  simple  freemen  must  have  lefb  it  open 
for  the  new  king  to  reward  his  chief  followers  with  extensive 
grants,  even  if  they  did  not  from  the  first  claim  a  larger  share 
in  the  allotment.     On  these  domains  and  on  the  public  land.  The  l«tio 
the  lasts  would  find  their  home  and  occupation :  the  remnants  cultivaton. 
of  the  native  race  would  find  more  lenient  treatment  than  they 
oould  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  common  freeman,  and  might 
return  as  cultivators  to  the  land  which  had  been  their  own. 
But  although  such  estates  are  found  existing  as  soon  as  docu- 
mentary history  begins,  their  origin  cannot  be  safely  referred  to 
this  cause  only ;  for  even  if  absolute  equality  were  the  rule  in 
the  original  division,  the  extinction  of  families  and  the  transfer 
of  small  estates  misht  easily  throw  an  accumulation  of  land  New  estates 

,  cut  out  of 

into  the  hands  of  a  single  owner ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  thepublio 
public  land  afforded  a  supply  from  which  new  properties  might 
be  carved  continually,  without  any  regard  to  size.  In  all 
respects  except  those  resulting  from  ownership  these  estates 
might  be,  and  seem  to  have  been,  regulated  by  the  same  machi- 
nery as  the  townships  of  simple  freemen ;  but  the  relations 
'  See  farther,  S  45}  p.  96,  below.      '  Cf.  Gneist,  Yerwaltongnecht,  i.  4. 
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of  the  cultivator  of  another  man's  land  to  his  lord  belong  to 
another  portion  of  our  investigation. 
Gflnena  The  general  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  there  must 

allotment,  have  been,  over  a  large  portion  of  each  colony.,  a  regular  allot- 
ment of  land  to  the  bodies  of  colonists  united  in  their  native  land 
by  the  tie  of  blood  or  of  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  moment 
represented  by  the  divisions  of  the  hoat^ ;  that  these  allotments 
varied  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  kindred,  the  portion 
assigned  to  a  single  family  or  house  being  a  hide  of  laud' ;  that 
besides  these  the  nobles  or  other  great  men  recerved  grants  of 
estates,  or  perhaps  attached  themselves  to  the  political  centre  ou 
the  condition  of  retaining  estates  which  they  had  already 
appropriated ;  and  that  the  surplus  land  remained  the  common 
property  of  the  nation.  This  surplus  land  during  a  long  period 
after  the  first  invasion  would  go  on  increasing  as  the  Britons 
were  driven  farther  westward  :  after  the  conversion  it  furnished 
the  stock  from  which  the  monasteries  were  endowed,  and  by 
grants  to  them  and  to  individuals  it  was  much  diminished,  until 
finally  it  became  mere  demesne  -of  the  king. 
Queetion  of  36.  The  question  of  the  primary  allotment  leads  directly  to 
tenure.  that  of  tlie  primitive  tenure.  The  possession  of  land  was,  even 
whilst  the  idea  of  nationality  was  mainly  a  personal  one,  the 
badge,  if  not  the  basis,  of  all  political  and  constitutional  right. 
On  it  depended,  when  the  personal  idea  yielded  to  the  territorial, 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  69-71,  115. 

'  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  extent  of  the  hide  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dilate  ;  Kerable,  Saxons,  i.  88  sq.,  attempts  to  fix  it  at  thirty-three  acres 
or  thereabouts,  or  i!SO  acres  of  a  cize  one-fourth  of  the  present  acre.  Bat 
although  his  argument  obviates  many  difficulties,  it  opens  the  way  fur 
many  more.  The  mansus,  mansa,  manens,  cassatum,  terra  aratri,  of  the 
charters  are  all  interpreted  to  mean  the  same  thing,  although  they  may 
have  had  local  differences.  See  Robertson,  Historical  Essays,  pp.  88-103  : 
G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  1 20.  The  later  hide  was  no  doubt  1 20  or  100 
acres.  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  535,  gives  several  ptissages  in  which  the  German 
hoba  is  made  to  contain  thirty  or  forty  acres.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  greatest  inconsistencies  in  the  use  of  these  words  may  arise  from  their 
being  used  to  express  the  whole  shsve  of  one  man  in  all  the  fields  of  his 
village.  A  hide  of  thirty  acres  in  a  system  of  common  cultivation  would 
represent  such  an  allotment  in  each  of  the  cultivated  are?is,  i.  e.  if  there 
were  four  common  fields,  it  would  be  1 20  acres.  But  this  will  not  explain 
all ;  and  local  and  national  peculiarities,  as  well  as  variations  at  different 
times,  and  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  land,  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
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the  rights  and  obligations,  the  rank,  value  and  credibility  of  the  iTorortaiice 

member  of  the  body  politic ;  it  became  the  basis  as  well  as  the  character  of 

tangible  expression  of  his  status.  According  to  the  tenure  by  which 

it  was  held  very  much  of  the  internal  and  external  history  of  the 

nation  changes  its  aspect.     It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  an  early 

stage  of  society  is  favourable  to  simplicity  in  determining  the 

character  of  tenure  and  the  relations  dependent  upon  it.     Simple 

as  the  origin  of  property  may  have  been,  we  have  no  historical 

data  concerning  it,  and  when  the  subject  does  come  within  the 

ken  of  history,  it  is  anything  but  simple  and  uniform.     In  the 

early  Germanic  system  it  is  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prove  the 

existence,  except  by  way  of  inference,  of  any  determinate  property 

in  severalty:   the  original  gift  comes  from  the  community  of 

which  the  receiver  is  a  member,  the  gift  is  of  itjself  mainly  of 

the  chara(iter  of  usufruct,  the  hold  is  ideal  rather  than  actual ; 

except  in  his  own  homestead  the  freeman  can  but  set  his  foot 

on  the  soil  and  say,  *  this  is  mine  this  year,  next  year  it  will  be 

another's,  and  that  which  is  another's  now  will  be  mine  then.' 

It  is  only  by  way  of  inference  that  we  discover  that  there  must 

have  been  larger  and  smaller  properties;   the  larger  held  by 

those  who  had  to  support  a  larger  household,  the  magistrate 

with  his  comitatuSf  or  the  noble  with  his  great  train  of  kinsmen. 

Without  conjecturing  how  the  change  took  place,  we  may  safely  Absolute 

assume  that,  although  traces  still  remain  of  common  land  tenure  the^raJe  in 

at  the  opening  of  Anglo-Saxon  History,  absolute  ownership  of  time&      ^" 

land  in  severalty  was  established  and  becoming  the  rule.     We 

may  then  regard  the  land  as  referable  to  two  great  divisions  :  Private  and 

that  which  was  held  by  individuals  in  full  ownership,  and  that  of 

which  the  ownership  was  in  the  state;  the  intermediate  case 

of  lands  held  by  local  communities  in  common,  and  used  in 

common  by  the  owners  of  land  as  appurtenances  to  their  several 

estate,  may  be  for  the  moment  put  out  of  sight.     The  land  held 

in  full  ownership  might  be  either  an  *  ethel  *,'  an  inherited  or 

^  Ethd  is  used  here  on  the  authority  of  Kemble,  Grimm,  Maurer  and 
other  writers  on  bind  ;  but  whenever  the  word  occurs  in  hiHtory  it  is  equi- 
valent to  '  patria/  and  has  no  special  reference  to  landed  estate.  See  Bede, 
H.  E.  iii.  I,  8,  9,  a 8,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 
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Thealod,  otherwise  acquired  portion  of  original  allotment;  or  an  estate 
land.  '  created  by  legal  process  out  of  the  public. land.  Both  these  are 
included  in  the  more  common  term  '  alod'';  but  the  former  looks 
for  its  evidence  in  the  pedigree  of  its  owner  or  in  the  witness 
of  the  community,  while  the  latter  can  produce  the  charter  <Mr 
book  by  which  it  is  created,  and  is  called  'bocland'*.  As  the 
primitive  allotments  gradually  lost  their  historical  character,  as 
the  primitive  modes  of  transfer  became  obsolete,  and  the  use  of 
written  records  took  their  place,  the  ethel  is  lost  sight  of  in  tiie 
Public  cfT      bookland'.     All  the  land  that  is  not  so  accounted  for  is/oZe/cmcL 

folkland. 

or  public  land ;  it  comprised  the  whole  area  that  was  not  at  the 
original  allotment  assigned  to  individuals  or  commimities,  and 
that  was  not  subsequently  divided  into  estates  of  bookland.  The 
folkland  was  the  standing  treasury  of  the  countiy :  no  alienation 
of  any  part  of  it  could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
national  council ;  but  it  might  be  allowed  to  individuals  to  hold 
portions  of  it  subject  to  rents  and  other  services  to  the  state, 
The'trfnoda  from  which  the  owners  of  bookland  were  exempt,  except  in  the 
three  cases  of  the/yr<i  or  military  service,  the  repair  of  bridges, 
and  the  maintenance  of  fortifications  *.     These  estates  of  folklaiid 

*  The  word  alod  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  dooumente  before  the 
eleventh  century,  when  it  appears  in  the  Latin  of  Ganute*8  laves  in  the 
Colbertine  MS.  as  the  equivalent  of  hdcland  or  heredUcu,  Schmid,  Gresetae^ 
&c.  p.  a6i. 

'  The  different  explanations  of  folkland  and  bookland,  gi^oii  at  different 
periods,  are  collected  by  Schmid,  Gesetse,  &o.  p.  538.  Spelman  thought 
that  bookland  implied  a  written  title,  whilst  folklfuid  was  based  on  the 
witness  of  the  people.  Verelius  interpreted  bookland  as  feudal ;  PhilUpa 
thought  bookland  feudal,  and  folkland  alodial;  and  was  followed  by 
Grimm  and  Gaupp.  Even  Palgrave  connected  folkland  with  tho  odal, 
and  bookland  with  laenland.  On  the  other  hand,  Somner,  Lambard,  Lye, 
and  other  antiquaries,  considered  bookland  to  be  freehold  held  nnder 
diarter,  folkland  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  The  view  now 
accepted  was  established  by  Allen,  On  the  Prerogative,  pp.  125-153; 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  289 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  L  69,  107 ;  ITaIImw, 
Middle  Ages,  ii.  406-410  ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  4. 

'  Bddand  is  the  term  used  in  Alfred*s  Bede  as  equivalent  to  poaaoasio  or 

riessiuncula.  Bdclanda  oehte  is  Tpoaumonet  praediorwn,  H.  £.  iii.  24. 
the  Latin  of  Alired*s  laws  (art.  41),  it  is  terra  hereditaria ;  in  Athel- 
stan,  vi.  i,  it  is  terra  testamentaUs  ;  in  Edgar,  ii.  a,  it  is  feudum ;  in 
EtJiebred,  I.  i.  14,  libera  terra;  in  Canute,  i.  11,  hereditas  or  alodUum, 
though  the  passage  is  a  mere  re-enaotment  of  Edgar,  ii.  2  (feudum) ;  in 
Canute,  ii.  77,  terra  hereditaria ;  in  other  places  the  vernacular  is  retained. 
^  The  trinoda  necessitas  first  appears  in  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  charten 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.    It  occurs  however  earlier  in 
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may  have  been  for  a  life  or  lives^  or  subject  to  testamentary  dispo-  Foikiand, 
siiioDy  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant ;  but  the  ownership  royal  efiAte. 
continued  to  reside  in  the  state,  and  the  proceeds  to  furnish  the 
revenue.  The  folkland  was,  although  in  strict  analogy  with  the 
oommon  lands  of  the  township  in  the  mark  system,  peculiar  to 
England^ ;  in  the  other  Qermanic  kingdoms  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  difference  between  the  royal  demesne  and  the  other  lands 
of  tbe  nation.  Here  the  king  himself  could  not  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  folkland  without  the  consent  of  the  witenagemot. 

Either  bookland  or  folkland  could  be  leased  out  by  its  holders ;  Divenity  of 
and,  under  the  name  of  lanland^^  held  by  free  cultivators  :  the  ouitivaton. 
greater  owners  could  so  let  their  distant  estates  to  hereditary 
dependents,  such  as  Iffits  and  freedmen,  whilst  their  home  farm 
was  cultivated  by  hired  labourers  or  by  slaves.  The  multiplicity 
of  ranks  in  the  cultivating  classes,  which  was  thus  engendered, 
according  to  the  legal  status  of  the  individual,  his  relation  to  the 
landlord,  the  extent  or  character  of  his  holding,  and  the  nature 
of  his  service,  produced  the  somewhat  bewildering  nomenclature 

diaputed  ones,  e.g.  A-d.  6i6,  Cod.  Dipl.  doocclxxxiii.  It  ib  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  the  oouncil  of  Cloyeaho,  of  a.d.  742,  Councils,  ^.  iii.  341 ;  and  in  a 
charter  of  Ethelbald,  issued  at  Godmundesleah  in  a.d.  749,  ibid.  p.  386. 
It  occurs  two  or  three  times  in  oharters  of  OiFa,  more  frequently  in  those 
of  Kenul^  and  becomes  veiy  general  after  the  time  of  Egbert.  The  oor- 
nsponding  obligations  in  the  Frank  empire  are  attendance  on  the  host, 
vspairing  of  roads,  fortifications  and  bridges,  and  watch.  Waitz,  D.V.G*. 
vw.  50,  31 .  This  is  called  by  Charles  the  Bald  '  antiquam  et  aliarom  gentium 
oonsuetudinem  ; '  and  although  first  traceable  on  the  continent  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Greats  is  probably  much  older  in  custom ;  but  the  argu- 
ments which  refer  it  to  Boman  origin  want  both  congruity  and  con- 
tinuity. The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  a  law  of  a.d.  433,  in  tbe  code 
of  Justinian,  xi.  74.  §  4 :  '  igitur  ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum 
pontiumque  nullum  genus  hominum  nulliusque  dignitatis  ac  yenerationis 
m,eritis  cessare  oportet.*  Mr.  Coote,  in  his  *  Neglected  Fact,*  has  argued 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  for  the  Roman  origin :  he  refers  further 
to  Code  yiii.  la,  §§  7,  12,  18.  Cf.  Pearson,  Middle  Ages,  i.  266  ;  Robert- 
MO,  Scotland  under  her  Earl^  Kings,  ii.  337. 

^  The  Lombards  had  public  or  state  lands,  the  di8i>osal  of  which  was  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  Vandals  gave  their  king  a  separate  allot- 
ment of  very  great  extent.  Among  the  Franks  and  other  conquering  races 
all  tihe  land  not  in  private  hands  was  royal  property.  Waits,  D.  Y.  G.  it. 
339,  240  ;  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  31-34. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  310-326 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau.i.  104-107. 
Probably  folkland  let  out  at  rent  was  called  gafot-lamd^  but  the  term  may 
haye  extended  to  all  lands  for  which  rent  or  taxation  in  lieu  of  service  was 
taken.    See  Robertson,  Historical  Essays,  pp.  loa-iia. 
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that  meets  us  in  Domesday-book;   and  these  hare  an  impor- 
tance of  their  own  in  social  history. 

37.  There  is  no  department  of  Angk>-Siaxon  Taw  which  presents 
greater  difficulties,  or  has  been  more  variously  viewed,  than  that 
of  status.  In  one  aspect  aU  men  are  free  except  the  slave  pure 
and  simple  who>  is  his  master's  chattel.  In  another  all  are  unfree 
except  the  fully  qualified  freeman,  the  owner  of  land  for  which 
he  owes  no  dependence  on  another  ^ ;  all  who  stand  in  the 
relations  of  personal  dependence,  however  entered  and  however 
terminable,  are  regarded  as  unfree.  The  former  view  appears- 
the  more  simple  and  true. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  slavery  in  the  strictest  sense  was  an 
early,  if  not  a  primitive,  institution,  of  the  race.  Tacitus  knew  that 
the  slave  had  no  remedy  against  the  violence  of  his  master ;  even 
his  life  could  be  taken  with  impunity.  And  in  the  earliest  English 
laws  such  slaves  are  found ;  the  tbeow^  or  slave  simple,  whether 
wecUh — that  is,  of  British  extraction  captured  or  purchased, — or 
of  the  common  (German  stock  descended  from  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists :  the  esne '  or  slave  who  works  for  hire ;  the  wite-tkeow* 
who  is  reduced  to*  slavery  because  he  cannot  pay  his  debts ;  the 
man  who  has  sold  himself  or  his  children  to  avoid  starvation'; 

^  Savigny,  B.  B.  i.  235.  This  is  Kemble's  view  (Saxons,  i.  lai  sq.), 
but  seems  to  be  exaggerated  by  him  beyond  reasonable  dimensioDe.  He 
treats  the  wife  and  son  as  unfree  in  relation  to  the  father,  as  being  in  hia 
mund.  K.  Maurer  however  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  '  only  the  free 
can  stuid  in  mund :  the  unfree  can  stand  only  in  possession '  (gewere  «= 
seizin).  Bethmann-Hollweg  explains  the  mund  as  covering  the  relatiooB 
of  lord  and  unfr^ee  as  well  as  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child.  Civil- 
process,  iv.  II.  Waitz  thinks  it  best  to  describe  the  dependent  claaa 
(Horige,  lets,  &c.)  as  neither  free  nor  unfree.  D.  V.  G-.  i.  176.  See 
K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  405  sq. ;  Sohm,  Fr.  B.  G.  V.  i.  359. 

*  Tkeow,  from  the  same  root  as  dienen,  to  serve ;  Grimm,  B.  A.  p.  303 ; 
Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  669. 

'  Erne  (Grothic  cutneia),  an  unfree  hireling.  Grimm,  B.  A.  p.  304. 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  215,  consirlers  the  esne  as  superior  in  position  to  the 
theow.  See,  however,  Schmid,  Gresetze,  &;c.  p.  568,  who  regards  vir,  juvenis, 
as  the  original  meaning. 

*  WiU-theoWy  possibly  the  man  who  is  reduced  to  slavery  as  not  able  to 
pay  the  fines  by  which  the  breach  of  the  peace  is  redeemed  ;  so  that  he  is 
in  a  state  of  penal  servitude.  See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  679  ;  K.  Maurer, 
Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  409. 

*  There  is  in  Kemble,  C.  D.  dccccxxv,  a  manumission  of  several  men  who 
had  *  bowed  their  heads  for  ment  in  the  evil  days.'  Theodore's  Penitential 
(Councils,  &c.  iii.  202)  allows  this  voluntary  servitude. 
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the  slaye  who  works  m  his  master's  hoase  and  the  slave  who  The  aiave  is 
works  on  the  farm :  all  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  stock  of  chattel, 
their  owner  and  are  valued  according  to  their  importance  to  him  : 
their  offences  against  a  third  person  he  must  answer  for,  as  for 
the  mischief  done  by  his  cattle :  they  have  no  wergild,  no  credi- 
bility, no  legal  rights;  wrongs  done  to  them  are  regarded  as 
done  to  their  master.     In  some  respects  the  practice  of  the  law 
is  better  than  the  theory :  the  slave  is  entitled  to  his  two  loaves 
a  day\  and  his  holydays  are  secured  to  him^;  he  can  purchase 
his  freedom  with  savings  ^  which  in  some  unexplained  way  the  Slavery 
law  has  allowed  htm  to  keep,  and  the  spiritual  law  can  enforce  a 
penance  on  the  master  for  illtreating  him.      But  his   status 
descends  to  his  children ;  all  his  posterity,  unless  the  chain  is 
broken  by  emancipation^  are  bom  slaves  \ 

If  the  status  of  the  free  be  held  to  include  all  who  have  legal  The  fUUy 
rights,  the  class  may  be  divided,  first,  into  those  who  have  land  landed  or 
of  their  own,  and  those  who  have  not.     Of  the  former  the  law 
can  take  immediate  cognisance,  they  have  a  tangible  stake  in 
the  community  through  which  the  law  can  enforce  its  obliga- 
tions.    Of  the  latter  it  can  take  cognisance  only  mediately.  The  landless 

.«  11T  lit  man  iniist 

through  some  person  whom  the  law  can  touch,  and  they  are  have  a  lord. 
therefore  compelled  to  put  themselves  in  dependence  on  some 
one  with  whom  it  can  deal  as  answerable  for  their  forthcoming. 
The  relation  of  dependence  on  a  lord  may  however  be  entered 
into  by  a  free  landowner  for  the  sake  of  honour  or  protection  ^ 

1  '  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  loaves,  besides  morning  meals  and  noon 
mealB.'    Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Saturn,  ap.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  38. 

*  By  Ini's  law  a  slave  working  on  Sunday  at  his  master's  command 
became  free  (Ini,  §  3).  See  also  Canute,  Sec.  45  ;  Ethelred,  vii.  a,  §  a ; 
Alfred,  $  43;  Theodore,  Pmiit.  ii.  13,  $  3.  *  Non  licet  homini  a  servo  tol- 
lere  pecuniam  quam  ipse  labore  suo  adquesierit.'    Councils,  &c.  iii  aoa. 

'  Kemble,  C.  D.  mcodi :  a  slave  buys  his  own  liberty  of  the  abbot  of 
Bath ;  others  buy  their  own  children.    See  also  dccccxxxiv,  &c. 

*  On  Anglo-Saxon  slavery  see  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  i85-aa5 ;  Sharon 
Turner,  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  ii.  96-ioa. 

'  Tbia  practice  is  traceable  throughout  Anglo-Saxon  history  from  the 
hlafieta,  the  bread-eater  of  the  hlaford  or  bread-giver  (Ethelb.  §  a4),  to 
the  liber  homo  of  Domesday,  *  terram  tenens  et  quo  vellet  abire  valens,' 
who  '  sommisit  se  in  manu  Walterii  pro  defensione  sua ' ;  i.  36.  But  the 
practice  of  commendation  in  England  was  generally  the  result  of  the  polioe 
organisation,  not  of  the  land  HyHtem.  See  Chapter  VII  below ;  Gneist, 
Sdif-govemment,  i.  4a  ;  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  11,  la. 
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oikMefl  of     The  dependent  claeus  thus  includes  a  great  yariety  of  relations ; 

freemen.  the  comitatiLs  or  personal  following  of  the  king  or'  ealdonnan ; 
all  freemen  hired  as  household  servants  or  field  lahourers ;  the 
rent-paying  tenants  of  other  men's  lands;  and  the  hereditary 
dependents  who  have  personal  rights,  the  Isets  and  the  freedmen : 
the  landless,  the  homeless,  the  kinless,  must  all  seek  a  lord  whose 
protection  is  to  he  secured  hy  voluntary  service,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  their  appearance  in  the  law  courts,  and  who  in  some 
cases  exercises  an  actual  jurisdiction  over  them  \ 

oiaaaeaof  The  fully  qualified  freeman  who  has  an  estate  of  land,  may  be 

men.  of  Various  degrees  of  wealth  and  dignity,  from  the  oeorl  with  a 

single  hide,  to  the  thegn  with  five  hides,  a  place  in  the  king^s  hall, 
a  bell-house  and  burh-geat  seat ;  to  the  still  more  powerful  man 
who  has  *  thriven  to  eorl-right,'  or  who  has  his  forty  hides' ;  to  the 
ealdorman  and  the  etheling.  He  may  be  a  simple  husbandman 
or  the  lord  of  a  soken  and  patron  of  hundreds  of  servants  and 
followers.     The  cross  division  according  to  blood  and  wergild 


^  Konnd  Maurer,  Krii.  Uebenohau,  i.  415  sq.  The  law  of  Athelstan, 
ii.  $  3,  is  as  follows :  '  £t  diximus  de  illia,  qui  dominos  Don  habent,  de 
quibus  rectum  difficile  conquiritur  aut  nullum ;  praecipiatur  oognationi 
eorum  nt  eoB  ad  rectum  addncat  et  dominum  eis  inveniat  in  oonventu 
publico.'  Maurer  points  to  the  Edictum  Pistense  of  Charles  the  Bald  as 
a  parallel  (A.n.  864),  §  6 :  *  Quidam  leves  homines  de  istis  oomitatibus 
qui  devastati  sunt  a  Nortmannis,  in  quibus  res  et  mandpia  et  domos 
nabuerunt,  quia  nunc  mancipia  et  domos  non  habent,  quad  licenter  malum 
faciunt ;  et  quia  non  habent  domos  ad  quas  secuudum  legem  manniii  et 
banniri  possint,  dicunt  quod  de  mannitione  vel  bannitione  legibus  ocxnpro- 
bari  et  legaliter  judicari  non  possunt.'  The  count  is  therefore  to  send  a 
missus  into  the  district  and  '  si  neoesse  fuerit  ipse  in  forbannum  mittatur 
qui  ad  justitiam  reddendam  yenire  noluerit.'  Athelstan's  law  continues 
*et  si  hoc  efficere  nolit  vel  non  possit,  ad  terminum  sit  ille  fbrbannitus 
deinceps :  *  the  parallel  seems  more  than  accidental,  although  the  remedial 
mesaures  are  different.  In  Iceland  every  one  who  is  not  himself  settled  as 
a  peasant  proprietor  must  choose  himself  a  domicile  (gri9)-    Maurer, 

E.  477.  The  Gapitulum  of  a.d.  847,  'Yolumus  etiam  ut  unusquiaqne 
ber  homo  in  nostro  regno  seniorem  qualem  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  noetris 
fidelibus  accipiat,*  merely  gives  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  lord,  does  not 
enforce  it  as  a  duty.  Waitz,  D.  Y.  6.  iy.  334.  The  Capitula  Lombardomm 
afford  a  better  parallel :  '  £t  quia  sunt  nonnulli  qui  sine  proprietatibus  in 
regno  nostro  degentes  judicia  comitum  effugiunt^  atque  non  habentea  res 
aut  substantiam  quibus  constrin^i  possint,  ideo  ciroumquaque  roalitias  exer- 
cere  non  coHsant,  de  illis  nobis  placuit  ut  ipsi  cum  quibus  yidentur  manere 
aut  eos  praesentent  aut  pro  eornm  malefactis  rationem  reddant/  Waits, 
D.  V.  G.  iv.  363. 

*  Banks ;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  389. 
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aiFects  both  classes  of  the  free :  the  noble  may  be  forced  to  have  Gradation  of 

0lU86B« 

a  lord,  the  ceorl  having  land  may  dispense  with  one.  The 
eorlcundman  is  worth  his  high  wergild  even  if  he  be  landless : 
the  ceorl  may  attain  to  thegn-right  and  yet  his  children  to  the 
third  generation  will  not  be  gesithcond  ^  But  there  is  no 
impassable  barrier  between  the  classes :  the  ceorl  may  become 
th^n-worthy,  and  the  thegn  eorl-worthy^  And  there  are 
gradations  in  every  class;  four  ranks  of  the  eorlcund,  and 
three  of  the  leets;  three  even  of  the  household  slaves  ^  The 
great  distinction  however  is  that  of  wealth,  the  landless  ceorl  is 
little  better  off  than  the  slave,  except  that  he  may  choose  his 
own  master. 

38.  The  primary  element  which  the  law  regards  is  the  land-  Importance 
owning  freeman ;  the  first  relation  in  which  he  stands  is  that  relation  in 
of  the  family^.    The  political  importance  of  the  tie  of  kindred  in  Germany. 
is  prehistoric  :  the  early  Germans  were  associated  in  families  for 
the  service  of  the  host  and  for  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
land,  but  the  family  had  no  jurisdiction  over  its  own  mem- 
bers, nor  any  representation  in  the  state^     So  also  in  England, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  primitive  villages  in  whose  name  the 
patronymic  syllable  ing  occurs  were  originally  colonised  by  com- 
munities united  either  really  by  blood  or  by  the  belief  in  a  common 
descent  ° :  but  the  legal  relations  were  for  most  purposes  merged 


^  Weir^ds,  Schmid,  Gesetxe,  p«  399. 

•  Ibid.  p.  389. 

'  Iawb  of  Ethelbert,  §  75,  mentions  four  daBses  of  the  eorlcund ;  §  a6, 
three  dasses  of  lets ;  §§  11  and  16,  three  classes  of  theows. 

*  K.  Maurer,  Kritische  Ueberachau,  i.  52-62.  The  view  of  Kemble 
(Saxons,  i.  234  sq.)  seems  to  exaggerate  the  poUtioal  importance  of  the 
m€egl>vrh,  at  least  if  it  refers  to  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  however  early. 
See  also  Bobertson,  Scothmd  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  309-340  :  where 
likewise  far  too  much  latitude  of  conjecture  is  t^ren.  As  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  in  the  development  of  the  German  state-system 
generally,  the  views  of  Sybel  are  combated  by  Waits,  Das  Alte  Becht, 
pp.  ia6,  127;  Deutsche  Verfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  50-56  sq.,  and  re- 
jected by  K.  Maurer,  Kritische  Ueberschau,  i.  61.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
nomad  state  the  family  bond  is  the  only  trustworthy  one,  but  the  Germans 
had  passed  that  stage  when  they  entered  history.  Still  there  are  sufficient 
vestiges  of  the  prior  importance  of  the  principle  to  make  the  inquiry 
valuable. 

9  On  this  and  on  its  connexion  with  the  Mark  system  see  Kemble, 
Saxona,  i.  58  sq.  and  Appendix  A. 

YOL.  I«  G 
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already  in  those  of  the  township  or  the  mark,  and  the  political 
weight  of  the  kindred  was  accidental  only.  Tet  significant 
traces  of  the  old  importance  of  the  bond  remain:   as  in  the 

BatiMoftho  Germania  the  kindred  have  a  share  in  the  fines  paid  for  the 
wrongs  of  their  kinsman  \  so  in  England  the  msegth  share  in 
the  wergild  paid  for  their  slain  brother,  and  contribute  to  the 
payment  for  one  whom  their  brother  has  slain  * ;  they  are  the 
legal  compurgators  for  one  another'  in  accusation  or  defence, 
they  are  bound  to  protect  their  kinsman  in  his  minority*,  to 
seek  a  lord  and  find  a  home  for  him  if  he  is  lordless  or  home- 
less'. All  these  however  are  legal  rather  than  constitutional 
obligations. 

^^^^^  39.  The  unit  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  the  simplest 

form  of  social  organisation,  is  the  township,  the  viUata  or  vieiLS  '. 
It  may  represent  the  original  allotment  of  the  smallest  subdiyision 
of  the  free  community,  or  the  settlement  of  the  kindred  colonising 
on  their  own  account,  or  the  estate  of  the  great  proprietor  who 
has  a  tribe  of  dependents.  Its  headman  is  the  twn-gerrfa,  who 
in  the  dependent  townships  is  of  course  nominated  by  the  lord  \ 

^  Tac.  Gr«rm.  c.  3i. 

'  For  the  share  of  the  kindred  in  the  receipt  Me  Schmid,  Gesetse,  p.  394  ; 
for  their  share  in  the  payment,  Alfred,  §§  27,  a8 ;  Edmund,  iL  7,  &c. 

*  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  51 ;  Hen.  I,  64,  §  4. 

*  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  $  6.  s  Athelstan,  ii.  $§  a,  8. 

*  TCn,  Ticulos,  vicus,  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  17  ;  tiln-tcipet  vicus,  v.  10 ;  M» 
gerefa,  villicus,  iv.  34,  v.  10;  iCn-toipe^  Edgar,  iv.  8;  tUnea^man,  ibid, 
iv*  8t  13*  The  tUn  is  originally  the  enclosure  or  hedge,  whether  of  the 
single  farm  or  of  the  enclosed  village,  as  the  hurh  is  the  fortified  house  of  the 
powerful  man.  The  oorresponding  word  in  Norse  is  gardr,  our  garth  or 
yard.  The  equivalent  Grerman  termination  is  Jieim,  our  ham ;  the  Danish 
form  is  by  (Norse  M«  Grerman  bau).  Some  inferences  might  be  drawn 
from  these  diflferenoes  as  to  the  contrasts  of  early  oolonisation.  See  Grimm, 
R.  A.  p.  534.  The  notion  of  the  dorf  or  tharpe  seems  to  stand  a  little 
f^irther  from  the  primitive  settlement. 

^  AtheLstan,  iii.  §  7 :  *  Si  tunc  sit  aliquis  qui  tot  homines  habeat,  qnod 
Bon  suffidat  omnes  oustodire,  praeponat  sibi  singulis  villis  praepositum 
unum,  &o>*  On  the  origin  of  the  word  gersfin,  see  Max  Miiller's  Leotuxve 
on  Language,  ii.  281.  It  has  been  regarded  generally  as  the  same  word 
with  the  German  mf,  and  derived  &om  grau^  grey = senior,  but  many 
other  explanations  Ikave  found  favour;  Grimm  connected  it  with  rdvo, 
tignum,  tectum,  and  interpreted  it  as  comes,  socins,  the  innoate  of  the 
same  house ;  Spelman  connected  it  with  reafaih  to  plunder,  and  thus  ao> 
counted  for  the  Latin  word  exactor  used  to  translate  it ;  Kemble  with  rtSfiui 
or  r^fan,  to  call  aloud,  making  it  originally  mean  the  boiinitororprooliumer 
of  the  court ;  Bichthofen  derives  it  firom  the  Greek  ypAtptt ;    and  other 
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but  in  the  independent  ones  may  have  been  originally  a  chosen  Free  and 
officer,  although  when  the  central  power  has  become  stronger  he  towiuhipB. 
may  be,  as  in  the  Frank  villa,  the  nominee  of  the  king,  or  bis 
officer.  The  internal  organisation  in  both  cases  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same,  for  the  dependent  communities  had  prob- 
ably in  most  instances  been  originally  free,  and  reduced  to 
dependence  by  a  powerful  neighbour ;  or  were  composed  of  his 
tenants  who  entered  into  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  whose 
estates  their  lord  had  purchased  or  accumulated  by  inheritance. 

This  corporate  unity  is  subjected  to  changes  both  by  way  of  Relation  of 

the  nuurk  to 

development  and  under  legislative  action.  In  its  earlier  stage  it  the  town- 
may  have  been  the  community  of  free  and  kindred  cultivators, 
or  what  is  called  the  mark  ^.  It  cannot  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  G^ntan  settlers  in  Britain  brought  with  them  the  entire 
system  of  the  mark  organisation,  or  that  that  system  was  ever  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  basis  of  local  administration.  The  com- 
parative rarity  of  the  word,  whether  in  laws  and  charters  or  in 
local  names,  forbids  the  idea  of  such  completeness,  universality, 
or  fundamental  constitutional  significance  ^    But  of  such  an 

derivations  are  also  imagined.  Max  MUller  would  not '  be  at  all  sniprifled 
if  the  Anglo-Saxon  getrefa  turned  out  to  be  etvmolog^oally  unoonnected 
with  the  (^rman  gr<^'  (Lectures,  ii.  284),  and  this  is  so  far  probable,  that 
whereas  the  fundamental,  universal  and  permanent  idea  of  the  gere&  is 
stewardship,  the  graf  is  not,  so  &r  as  appears,  a  steward  at  all,  but  primarily 
and  universally  a  magistrate.  If  then  they  are  the  same  word,  the  English 
application  seems  to  be  most  primitive,  and  there  is  at  least  one  link 
misHJng  between  it  and  the  graf. 

■  Kemble  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  recognise  the  applicabilitn^ 
to  English  history  of  the  results  of  German  investigations  into  the  mark 
system  :  but  with  his  usual  tendency  to  exaggeration.  Since  he  wrote,  the 
whole  subject  has  been  worked  oat  by  Dr.  G.  L.  von  Maurer  in  several 
works :  the  most  important  results  of  which  for  the  history  of  early  society 
agree  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Waitz  in  the  Deutsche  Verfassungs-Geschichte. 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  on  Village  Communities,  and  Dr.  Nasse,  on  The  Land- 
Community  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  some  important  remarks  on  the 
English  side  of  the  subject :  which  is  also  illustrated  in  a  carious  Essay  by 
^Villiam  Maurer,  pubUshcHl  at  Manchester  in  1855.  Dr.  Gneist,  Self- 
goverament^  i.  a,  goes  too  &r  in  regarding  the  expenditure  of  learned  inves- 
tigation on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  unfiraitful,  but  he  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  Mark  as  the  basis  of  our  polity.  See  too 
Schmid,  Gresetze,  p.  630 ;  Gneist,  Yerwaltungsrecht,  i.  61. 

*  Kemble  ascribes  the  rarity  of  the  term  to  the  fact  that  '  the  system 
founded  upon  what  it  represents  yielded  in  England  earlier  than  in 
Germany  to  extraneous  influences."  Saxons,  i.  36.  The  word  occurs  in 
charteiB— e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  doxzxiii— in  the  full  signification;    but  more 
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institution  there  are  distinct  traces.  We  nowhere  see  the 
qualification  of  the  freeman  for  political  right  depending  on  a 
partnership  in  tenure  and  cultivation  of  common  lemd.  It  maj 
have  heen  the  case  verj  early,  hut  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
settlers  had  passed  beyond  this  stage  before  they  migrated.  Yet 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  villages  the  same  significant  syllable 
that  points  to  the  idea  of  cognatio  points  equally  to  the  mark  : 
and  what  is  indisputable,  the  existence  of  the  conmion  system  of 
cultivation,  and  of  common  lands  belonging  in  usufruct  to  the 
members  of  the  township,  prove  the  abiding  influence  of  the 
mark  principle  ^.  Community  of  land  and  joint  action  in 
cultivation  might  exist  without  forming  the  basis  of  the  political 
unity  of  the  community :  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  precluded 
the  possession  of  private  estate  among  the  sharers  of  it,  and  in 
its  later  forms  it  appears  merely  as  an  appendage  to  such  private 
possession.  Ck>mmon  lands  of  manors  and  townships  exist  at 
the  present  day,  and,  within  a  century,  common  cultivation  also 
existed  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  to  this  system  that 
the  origin  of  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  local  courts  of  the 
manor  and  township  which  still  exist  may  be  traced'.  The 
right  of  the  markmen  to  determine  whether  a  new  settler  should 
be  admitted  to  the  township  exists  in  the  form  of  admitting  a 
tenant  at  the  court  baron  and  customary  court  of  every  manor  ^; 
the  right  of  the  markmen  to  determine  the  by-laws  ^  the  local 
arrangement  for  the  common  husbandry,  or  the  fencing  of  the 

generally  as  a  simple  boundary.  The  'meruemot/  mentioned  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  dlxviii,  is  refeired  by  Kemble  to  the  place  where  the  markmoot  was 
held,  Saxons,  i.  55.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  631,  gives  some  other  paseagea 
where  the  word  mark  oocurs,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  fuU  sense  in  the 
laws. 

^  Ini,  §  42  :  *  If  ceorls  have  a  conunon  meadow,  or  other  partible  land  to 
fence,  and  some  have  fenced  their  part,  some  have  not,  and  [strange  cattle 
come  in  and]  eat  up  the  common  com  or  grass,  let  those  go  who  own  the 
gap  and  compensate  to  the  others.*  The  common  wood,  '  commune  Bil& 
<|uam  nos  Saxonioe  in  gemennisse  didmus/  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
Ethelwul^  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  i  ;  the  common  land,  *  gemanan  lande,*  ib. 
iv.  326. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  54 ;  Maine,  Village  Communities,  pp.  138-140 ;  and 
W.  Maurer^s  Essay. 

'  See  Kemble,  &ixons,  i.  54.  That  the  markmoot  was  a  court  of  justice, 
AS  Kemble  conjectures,  seems  altogether  improbable. 

*  Nelson,  Lex  Maneriorum,  pp.  54-58. 
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hay-fields ',  or  the  proportion  of  cattle  *  to  be  turned  into  the 
common  pasture,  exists  still  in  the  manorial  courts  and  in  the 
meetings  of  the  townships  :   the  very  customs   of  relief  and 
surrender  which   are   often  regarded  as  distinctly  feudal,   are 
remnants   of  the  polity  of  the   time  when  every  transfer  of 
property  required  the  witness   of  the  community,   to   whose 
membership  the   new  tenant  was  thereby  admitted.     Still  be-  The  histoii- 
tween  all  this  and  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  there  is  no  has  out- 
immediate  connexion.   It  is  as  an  owner  of  land,  not  as  a  member  mark. 
of  the  mark-community,  that  the  freeman  has  rights  and  duties, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  England  the  only  way  of  owning 
land  was  the  membership  of  the  mark. 

The  historical  township  is  the  body  of  alodial  owners  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  land-community,  retaining  many 
veetiges  of  that  organisation ;  or  the  body  of  tenants  of  a  lord 
who  regulates  them  or  allows  them  to  r^^late  themselves  on 
principles  derived  from  the  same. 

40.  In  a  further  stage  the  township  appears  in  its  eccle*  The  town- 
siastical  form  as  the  parish'  or  portion  of  a  parish,  the  district  trictofa 
assigned  to  a  church  or  priest ;  to  whom  its  ecclesiastical  dues  parish! 
and  generally  also  its  tithes  are  paid.     The  boundaries  of  the 
parish  and  the  township  or  townships  with  which  it  coincides, 

are  generally  the  same :  in  small  parishes  the  idea  and  even 
name  of  township  is  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  sunk  in  that 
of  the  parish ;  and  all  the  business  that  is  not  manorial  is  dis- 
patched in  vestry  meetings,  which  are  however  primarily  meet* 
ings  of  the  township  for  church  purposes. 

41.  The  name  of  tithing,  which  in  some  parts  of  England  The  Tithing, 
still  replaces  that  of  township  as  the  unit  of  local  administra- 
tion, and  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edgar  ^,  must  be 

*  Nasse,  Land  Commnnity,  ed.  Ouviy,  pp.  17,  18  sq. ;  6.  L.  von  Maurer, 
DorfVerfii8Bg.  i.  358. 

*  Nelson,  Lex  Maneriorum,  pp.  59,  67. 

'  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  L  251 ;  Toulmin  Smith,  The  Parish, 
On  the  formation  of  parishes  see  below,  Chapter  VIII.  The  '  Church  of  a 
town '  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  H.  £.  v.  12. 

*  In  the  Jndicia  civitatis  Lundoniae,  Ath.  vi.  a,  8,  %  i,  it  is  not  a  local 
but  a  personal  association  often.  See  Chapter  XI  below.  Edgar,  i.  a,  4, 
mentions  the  tithingman  as  taking  part  in  the  action  of  the  hundred  in 
matter  of  theft.    It  is  curious  that  teothung  should  be  ordinarily  used  for  an 
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Oriffinortbe  understood  to  represent  a  subdivision  of  the  hundred.-  Naturally 
Tithing.  the  word  would  mean  the  tenth  part  of  the  larger  diyisioD, 
and  if  an  instance  were  forthcoming  of  the  historical  intro- 
duction of  the  hundred,  or  the  colonisation  of  a  border  territory, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  hundred  and  tithing  were 
measured  in  proper  proportion.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
is  safer  to  allow  to  the  tithing  the  same  laxity  of  interpretation 
that  Tacitus  allowed  to  the  hundred.  It  is  howeyer  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  term  was  a  relic  of  the  same  system  that  the 
hundred  itself  represents  \  and  that  it  was  reviyed  for  police  and 
fiscal  purposes,  as  a  personal  as  well  as  a  territorial  division, 
ultimately  sinking  its  functions,  and,  except  in  some  of  the 
western  counties,  the  name  also,  in  those  of  the  township  \  It 
would  thus  mark  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  the  personal 
organisation  of  the  free  people  passed  into  the  territorial  system. 
But  the  name  of  tithing  has  been  very  commonly  applied  both 

association  of  ten,  as  the  only  whole  of  whioh  the  tithe  is  ten  must  be  the 
hundred ;  and  if,  as  generally  believed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hundred  was  the 
long  one  of  six  score,  the  tithing  ought  to  have  contained  twelve;  and 
Fleta  speaks  of  the  frankpledges  as  dozeins.  The  only  other  place  where 
the  tithing  oocuib  is  in  the  Secular  law  of  Canute,  $  20.  Palgravo,  Com- 
monwealth, pp.  cxxi-cxxvi. 

^  The  deoanua  and  decaniat  or  deeuria,  oocnr  in  the  organisation  of  the 
host,  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  snd  Bavarians ;  and  in  connexion  with 
the  police  system  in  the  Lombard  laws  also.  The  deeanus  in  Frank  law 
is  the  lowest  officer  in  the  host,  or  in  police  administration ;  but  nowhere 
is  there  any  trace  of  a  division  of  land  connected  with  the  number.  Hie 
Frank  host  recognised  the  contvhemium  of  ten  men,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  this  was  connected  with  the  deeanus,  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  L  458- 
473.    Cf.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  9 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  199. 

'  Tithings  at  present  exist  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire ;  and  aooord- 
ing  to  Pearson  (Maps,  5a)  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  and  in 
all  counties  south  of  the  Thames  (except  Kent  and  Cornwall),  where  they 
answer  to  the  townships  of  other  counties.  Pearson,  Middle  Ages,  i.  350, 
says,  '  Ten  families  constituted  a  tithing,  the  self-governing  unit  of  the  state 
which  is  now  represented  among  us  by  the  parish,  and  ten  tithings  were  a 
hundred.*  Robertson,  Hiut.  Essays,  p.  Ixv,  also  uses  the  word  as  generally 
equivalent  to  township.  It  is  however  very  rash  to  adopt  any  such  g«>ne- 
ralisation.  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  51,  59,  alleges  that  the  word  is 
not  found  in  Domesday,  and  rejects  the  territorial  application  of  it.  Pal- 
grave (p.  cxxi.)  gives  instances  of  both  personal  frankpledges  and  local 
tithings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III :  the  former  from  Kent  and  Warwick- 
shire, the  latter  from  Devon.  He  also  suggests  that  the  local  tithings  in 
the  West  may  have  been  remains  of  the  British  divisions  of  Cantreds  and 
Trefii.  Mr.  Pearson  says  that  the  hundreds  of  Devon  generally  contain 
about  ten  parishes,  and  infers  thence  the  original  identity  of  the  parish 
with  the  tithing. 
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by  bistorical  writers  and  in  legal  custom  to  denote  a  different 
idea,  the  association  of  ten  men  in  common  responsibility  legally 
embodied  in  thefrithbcrh  or  frankpledge. 

This  institution  S  of  which  there  is  no  definite  trace  before  The  frith- 

borh  or 

the  Norman  Conquest,  is  based  on  a  principle  akin  to  that  of  fhuikpledjse. 
the  law  which  directs  every  landless  man  to  have  a  lord  who 
shall   answer  for  his  appearance  in  the  courts   of  law.     That 
measure,  which  was  enacted  by  Athelstan',   was  enlarged  by 
a  law  of  Edgar ',  who  required  that   every  man  should  have  ^"ftj^!*  ^ 
a  surety  who  should  be  bound  to  produce  him  in  case  of  litiga- 
tion, and  answer  for  him  if  he  were  not  forthcoming.     A  law  of 
Canute*  re-enacts  this  direction,  in  close  juxta-position  with 
another  police  order;   namely,  that  every  man  shall  be   in  a 
hundred  and  in  a  tithing :  where  the  reference  is  probably  to  the 
obligation   of  the  hundred  and  the  tithing  to  pursue  and  do 
justice  on  the  thief.     The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  com- 
pilation of  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  customs  issued  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contain  a  clause  on  which  the  later  practice  of  frank- 
pledge is  founded,  but  which   seems  to  originate  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  clauses  of  the  law  of  Canute.     By  this  article.  The 
which  describes  itself  as  a  comparatively  recent  enactment^,  all  Uiwofthe 
men  are  bound  to  combine  themselves  in  associations  of  ten,  to        ^  ^^^ 
which  the  name  of  frith-borh  is  given  in  the  South,  and  that  of 
tenmannetaU  in  the  North  of  England.     Each  association  has 
a  headman,  a  '  capital  pledge/  borhs-ealdor  or  frith-borge-head, 
to  manage  the  business  of  the  ten.     Tims  constituted,  they  are 
standing  sureties  for  one  another:   if  one  break  the  law,  the 

*■  On  this  Bubject  a  great  literature  exists,  which  xni^  be  seen  smnmed 
np  in'Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  424-473 ;  Schxoid,  Gesetze,  pp.  646-648  ;  K.  Mau- 
rer,  Krit.  Uebenchau,  i.  87-96;  Gneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  166 ;  Self-government, 
i.  a6  sq.  Palgrave  (Commonwealth,  p.  196  sq.  and  notes),  who  anticipates 
most  of  the  hiter  arguments,  refers  the  institution  to  Canute.  See  Hallam, 
M.A.  ii.  289. 

*  Aihelstan,  ii.  2.  If  a  reeve  dare  not  warrant  any  of  his  lord's  men, 
the  suspected  man  must  find  twelve  pledges  among  his  kindred,  who  shall 
stand  in  security  ficv  him,  ibid.  iii.  7,  §  2.  This  looks  like  a  frankpledge, 
bat  rarobably  is  a  variety  of  the  oompurgatory  obligation  of  the  kin. 

'  Edgar,  iii.  6 ;  iv.  3. 

*  Canute,  ii.  20 ;  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  26. 
'  Edw.  Conf.  §  19 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  74. 
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Law  of  other  nine  shall  hold  him  to  right ;  if  they  cannot  prodaoe  him, 
the  capital  pledge  with  two  of  his  fellows,  and  the  head  men 
and  two  others  out  of  each  of  the  three  ne^ixeai  frithrhcrha,  are  to 
purge  their  association  of  complicity  in  the  flight  of  the  criminal, 
or  to  make  good  the  mischief  he  has  done.  The  association  of 
the  ten  is  called  also  the  tithing  ^,  and  the  '  capital  pledge '  the 
^t^^m^-man.  Whether  before  the  Conquest  this  onion  or  con- 
fusion to  the  two  distinct  ideas  had  taken  the  form  of  a  law, 
there  is  nothing  to  show:  and  the  word  frankpledge  is  used 
in  the  so-called  laws  of  the  Conqueror  simply  for  the  surety^ ; 
Possibly  of  but  it  is  probable  from  the  view  of  his  legislation  in  the 
of  the  case  of  murder,  by  which  the  responsibility  of  producing  the 

criminal  was  laid  on  the  hundred  ',  that  a  kindred  measure  of 
universal  application  may  have  then  been  introduced,  and  that 
thus  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  frankpledge  was  imported 
into  the  English  law.  The  '  view  of  frankpledge/  the  business 
of  seeing  that  these  associations  were  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
number  and  of  enforcing  the  same  by  fine,  was  one  of  the  agenda 
of  the  local  courts,  and  became  ultimately,  with  the  other  re- 
Contioued  munerative  parts  of  petty  criminal  jurisdiction,  a  manorial  right 
jp^7^.  exercised  in  the  courts  leet,  where  it  still  exists^.  It  was  made 
one  way  of  maintaining  the  practice  of  local  representation : 
the  capital  pledge  and  a  portion  of  his  tithing  taking  the  duty 
of  appearing  for  their  township  or  berewic  in  the  popular  courts' ; 
and  thus  again  the  ideas  of  the  township  and  the  tithing  come 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  393  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  196  sq. 

«  William,  i.  35.  53.  »  Ibid.  iii.  3. 

*  Palgrave  (Commonwealth,  pp.  20a,  cxxiii)  aaserts  that  the  view  of 
frankpledge  did  not  exist  in  the  'shires  which  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northurabria,'  and  gives  reference  to  records  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  general  in  Mercia  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certainly  found  in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  day. 
The  exceptions  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
habitants of  exempt  districts  being  under  the  pledge  of  the  lord  of  the  soil 
at  the  time  of  the  institution.  But  the  question  is  obscure.  Cf.  Gneisty 
Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  178.  But  ienmentcUe  in  Bichmondshire,  which  in 
Henry  II's  reign  was  an  extent  of  14  carucates,  paid  44.  yd.  as  an  annual 
tax.    Crale,  Beg.  Hon.  de  Bichmond,  p.  3  a. 

'  Customs  of  Kent,  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  i.  323.  The  boighesaldor  and 
four  men  appeared  for  each  township  in  the  court  of  the  justices  in  Eyre  ; 
each  borough  however  was  represented  by  twelve  men4 
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into  connexion.    It  is  in  this  point  that  the  frankpledge  has  its  Eiaggem- 
chief  historical  importance.   It  has  been  very  much  exaggerated ;  imp(HrtBno6 
some  writers  haying  even  gone  so  fieir  as  to  make  it  a  common  frankpledge, 
institution  of  the  whole  German  race,  and  possibly  the  basis  of 
political  combination :  by  others  again,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  form  of  guild  ^ ;  and  as  a  substitute  for,  or  development  of,  the 
principle  of  the  accountability  of  the   kindred  for  wergild'. 
These  views  and  others  equally  speculative,  may  be  safely  dis- 
carded :   there  is  no  trace   of  any  similar  institution   on  the 
(Continent,  or,  even   in   England,  earlier  than   the   middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  enactment 
of  the  law  would  be  not  strange  to  the  legisktion  of  the  Con- 
queror. 

42.  To  return  however  to  the  township.  Besides  its  cha-  The  town- 
racter  as  representing  the  principle  of  the  mark,  and  forming  manor. 
the  basis  of  the  parish,  the  township  has  a  share  in  the  creation 
of  the  later  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  manor :  and  those 
early  townships  which  were  founded  on  the  land  of  a  lord,  are 
in  many  respects  much  the  same  as  manors  ^.  The  lord  exercised 
in  both  the  functions  depending  on  the  free  possession  of  the  land 

^  The  gegildan  who  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  on  which  this  theory  la 
built,  are  the  aasociatefl  or  oompanions  of  strangers ;  and  furnish  no  evi- 
dence of  any  institution  of  the  kind  for  collective  responsibility.  Waltz, 
D.  V.  G.  i.  433-438.  The  guilds  themselves  had  quite  a  different  object. 
See  tlie  next  note  and  Chapter  XI  below. 

'  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  frankpledge  is  much  exaggerated 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  variety  of  views  that  have  been  entertained 
upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  associations  of  ten  men  may  be  embodied 
(i)  as  in  a  guild  for  mutual  help  and  obtaining  of  redress;  (a)  in  police 
oiganisation,  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  a  thief  who  has  robbed  and  may  be 
concealed  within  their  neighbourhood  :  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  character 
of  the  dedma  or  decenna  when  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  hundred ; 
(3)  as  a  compulsory  organisation  of  collective  responsibility  as  in  the 
frankpledge. 

'  Ordericus  Yitalis  (lib.  iv.  c.  7)  regarded  the  township  and  the  manor 
■s  identical :  '  villas  quas  a  manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocamus.*  Palgrave 
seems  to  hold  that  nearly  all  townships  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  were  under  the 
rule  of  a  lord,  Conunon  wealth,  p.  65 :  'Every  Anglo-Saxon  township  was  sub- 
ject in  demesne  to  a  superior,  to  the  sovereign  whether  king  or  ealdorruan, 
who  succeeded  to  the  very  extensive  possessions  of  the  British  princes ; 
or  to  a  lord, — ^hlaford,  or  landrica.  In  some  few  instances  the  township 
belonged  to  small  corporations,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  whose  mem- 
bers held  the  township  as  a  joint  property ; '  the  reference  in  the  last  case 
being  apparently  to  the  alodiaries  of  Domesday. 
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Original  and  which  in  the  free  communitj  belonged  to  all  the  townsmen,  and 
jurisdiction  likewise  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  saits,  which,  with  all 
manor.         the  profits, — ^for  in  earlj  times  the  pecuniary  interests  of  justice 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  advantages  of  judicial  power, — was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  original  gift,  and  removed  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  hundred.     In  consequence  of  this  sjrstem,  the 
exact  development  of  which  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry, some  part  of  the  business  properly  belonging  to  the  town- 
ship is  dispatched  in  the  manorial  courts,  varied  of  course  by 
local  custom  and  the  terms  of  particular  grants. 
Theanem-        43.  In  all  these  forms  and   relations  the  townsmen   retain 
township,     their  right  of  meeting  and  exercising  some  sorts  of  jurisdiction, 
although,  until  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  court  leet  comes  to 
the  lords  of  manors  by  special  grant,  their  participation  in  such 
matters   is   of  the   character   simply  of  police-agency.     Their 
assemblies  are  rather  gemots  or  meetings  than  proper  courts^ ;  for 
any  contentious  proceedings  amongst  men  so  closely  connected 
and  so  few  in  number   must  have  been  carried  immediately 
to  the  hundred  court.     But  they  may  be  safely  understood  to 
The  by-laws,  have  had  the  power  of  making  their  own  by>law8 :  the  word 
by-law  itself  is  said  to  mean  the  laws  enacted  by  the  township, 
the  '  by'  of  the  Northern  shires  ' :  the  gemot  also  elected  its  own 
Election  of   officers,  possibly  the  gerefa  and  the  hydel^ ;  it  arranged  the  re- 
presentation of  its  interests  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the 
shire,  where  the  gerefa  and  four  best  men  appeared  for  the 
township;  it  carried  out  the  requisitions  of  the  higher  courts 
in  the  way  of  taxes  and  other  exactions,  the  pursuit  of  criminals 
and  the   search  for  stolen  goods*;   on  the  institution   of  the 
frankpledge  it  prepared   the  tithing  lists  for  the  view  of  the 

^  The  tunscipeamot  occura  in  a  charter  of  Richard  I ;  Eyton,  Shropshire, 

iii.  237- 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  80  :  he  quotes  Jomandes  for  the  use  of 

the  word  *  bellaginee '  in  the  same  sense ;  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  a. 

'  The  usual  custom  after  the  Conquest  and  still.  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth,  p.  82.  The  tithingman  is  of  course  an  elective  officer.  The  idea 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  village  magistrate  is  without  basis ;  although  in  a  sim- 
ple community  of  peasants  the  office  of  a  constable,  for  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  position  of  the  tithingman,  was  held  in  more  honoiur  than  it  is 
now.    See  HaUam,  M.  A.  ii.  aoi. 

*  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  §  5  ;  Edgar,  iv.  §§  8,  13 ;  Ethelred,  iii.  §  15. 
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sheriff  In  tlie  dependent  townshipB  some  of  these  functions  similar 
devolved  on  the  lord's  steward,  or  nominated  gerefa,  as  the  ^pendent 
delegate  of  the  master  on  whom  the  original  gift  had  conferred 
the  power  of  enforcing  these  sections  of  jurisdiction :  but  the 
actual  process  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  freer 
communities,  if  we  may  judge  bj  the  common  law  of  the  later 
manors  where  the  suitors  are  judges  in  court  baron  still  ^. 

As  the  national  customs  which  beloug  to  the  lowest  range  of  o^SSJ^JBon 
machinery  are  subject  to  the  fewest  organic  changes,  these  »*  *^«  ^. 
courts  have  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  day.  In  the 
vestry-meeting  the  freemen  of  the  township,  the  ratepayers, 
still  assemble  for  purposes  of  local  interest,  not  involved  in  the 
manorial  jurisdiction;  elect  the  pariah  officers,  properly  the 
township  officers, — for  there  is  no  primary  connexion  between 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  collection  of  taxes  and  the  parish 
as  an  ecclesiastical  unity, — ^the  churchwardens,  the  waywardens, 
the  assessors,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  In  the  courts  of  the 
manor  are  transacted  the  other  remaining  portions  of  the  old 
township  jurisdiction ;  the  enforcing  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  breakers  of  by-laws ;  the  election  of  the  capital-pledges  of 
frankpledges,  oi plebiscitarii^  or  by-law  men,  aletasters,  consta- 
bles, and  other  officers  of  a  character  of  which  nine-tenths  of 
Englishmen  know  nothing.  The  court-baron  and  customary  court 
continues,  in  its  admission  of  tenants  and  witnessing  of  sur- 
renders, the  ancient  business  of  the  markmoot ;  the  court  leet 
exercises  the  remaining  share  of  the  higher  jurisdiction  involved 
in  the  grant  or  exemption  of  the  original  gift.  The  vestry  is  the 
representative  of  the  gemot  with  which  it  was  once  identical ; 
but  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  manor  was  defined 

^  As  in  Domesday,  i.  193,  'Hanc  terram  tenuerunt  vi.  80chemanni  et 
dare  et  vendere  terram  suam  potuenint.  Unus  eorum  homo  regis  Edwardi 
fiiit  et  inwardum  invenit  vioecomiti  Tres  istorum  sochemamiorum  accom- 
modavit  Piootus  Rogerio  oomiti,  propter  placita  sua  tenenda,  sed  postea 
oocapaverunt  eos  homines  comitis  et  retinuerunt  cam  terris  suis  sine  libera- 
tore^  et  rex  inde  servitium  non  habuit  nee  babet,  sicut  ipse  viceoomes  dicit.' 
An  important  passage,  showing  further  how  manors  were  enlarged  by  usur- 
pHtion. 

*  Manorial  Besister  of  Aldborough,  Yorkshire :  the  oflSoers  elected  in 
the  ninth  of  Charles  I  were  four  by-lawmen  or  pUbUcitani^  two  constables, 
two  aletasters,  and  one  *  communis  impercator '  or  pinder. 
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by  charter,  or  bj  the  customary  law  existing  at  the  moment  of 
their  creation,  all  matters  arising  outside  that  jurisdiction  come 

imnsrtanoe  under  the  management  of  the  vestry*     Nor  can  the  importance 

tiges  of  early  of  this  point  be  exaggerated,  when  we  look  further  on  and  see 
in  these  local  gatherings  the  chief  element  in  the  origination  of 
the  borough  system  of  later  date.  The  comparatively  restricted 
character  of  the  powers  of  the  local  courts  was  probably  the 
cause  why  liberty  of  election  was  suffered  to  exist  in  them  during 
ages  in  which  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  polity  it  was  entirely 
losi.  A  curious  instance  of  the  early  confusion  of  the  ideas  of 
the  township  and  the  parish  may  be  found  in  the  defensive  war 
of  A.D.  1138^  when  the  parish  priests  with  their  parishioners 
assembled  and  joined  the  army  of  the  barons.  In  the  hundred- 
courts  the  parson  still  joined  in  the  representation  of  the 
township  \  The  host  was  the  nation  in  arms ;  here  it  is  the 
church  in  arms  also. 

Theburh.  44.  The  'burh'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  simply  a 
more  strictly  organised  form  of  the  township.  It  was  probably 
in  a  more  defensible  position ;  had  a  ditch  and  mound  instead 
of  the  quickset  hedge  or  '  tun '  from  which  the  township  took  its 
name ;  and  as  the  '  tun '  originally  was  the  fenced  homestead  of 
the  cultivator,  the  *  burh '  was  the  fortified  house  and  court-yard 
of  the  mighty  man — the  king,  the  magistrate,  or  the  noble. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  which  connects  the  burhs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  with  the  remains  of  Boman  civilisation',  and 

Growth  of  although  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans  they  abhorred  walled 
towns  as  the  defences  of  slavery  and  the  graves  of  fireedom^, 
they  must  necessarily  have  used,  during  the  process  of  conquest, 
fortified  camps  which,  after  peace  was  obtained,  served  as  civil 
centres  for  the  districts  in  which  they  were  placed.  Other  towns 
grew  up  round  the  country  houses  of  the  kings  and  ealdormen, 


*  R.  Hexham,  ed.  Twysden,  0.  3«i.  ■  Hen.  I,  vii.  §§  7»  8. 

*  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  364,  follows  Mr.  T.  Wright  (Ar- 
chaeologia,  xxxii)  in  an  ingenious  argument  for  the  continnity  of  Roman 
municipal  institutions  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  :  illustrating  the  subject  by 
reference  to  the  trinoda  neceMUaa,  extra-mural  burial,  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars ;  all,  however,  capable  of  other  and  &r  more  probable  explanation. 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  64. 


the  burhs. 
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round  tlie  great  monasteries  in  which  the  bishops  had  their 
seats  ^,  and  in  snch  situations  as  were  pointed  out  by  nature  as 
suited  for  trade  and  commerce.  Where  such  communities  were  They  retain 
developed  out  of  the  village  townships,  or  founded  on  the  folk-  the  ft«e 
land,  their  institutions  and  organisation  would  continue  free  until  "  '^' 
the  time  at  which  the  king  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  owner 
of  the  folkland,  and  the  loiti  of  every  man  who  had  no  other 
lord.  In  these  the  idea  of  the  free  township  was  retained: 
municipal  authority  depended  on  no  different  organisation ;  the 
presiding  magistrate  was  the  gerefa ;  in  mercantile  places  such 
as  London  or  Bath,  the  port-gerefa ;  in  others  the  mc-gerefa  or 
the  tim-gerefa  simply' :  his  assessors  were  the  owners  of  the 
homesteads  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  original  settlers,  or 
of  the  estates  which  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  such 
allotments.  The  common  lands  of  the  burh  testified  to  its 
origin  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  mark  system  was  not 
yet  forgotten*. 

Very  little  indeed  can  be  stated  with   certainty  about  the  Thejunsdio- 

tionofthe 

hurh  constitution   of  early  times.     We  know  from  Bede  that  burh. 
Lincoln  had  a  gerefa  ^  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  Domes- 
day that  in  the  eleventh  it  was  governed  by  twelve  lawmen, 
who  inherited  their  jurisdiction,  their  sac  and  soc,  with  their 
tenements " ;  but  Lincoln  had  gone  through  several  centuries  of 


'  We  have  ^e  cyningts  hwrK  Edm.  ii.  3,  &o. ;  the  cyninget  tun^  Alfred, 
i.  9;  the  eorles  tun,  Ethelbert,  $13;  eyningea  ealdar  hotl  (villa  regalia), 
Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  9 ;  eeeutret  (i.e.  Carlisle),  ibid.  iv.  29  ;  the  myn$ter  ttowe 
and  folo-stotpe,  nrbana  et  rustica  loca,  ibid.  iii.  5.  The  five  Danish 
barbs,  linooln,  Nottin$rham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Stamford,  had  not  only 
special  privileges  of  their  own,  but  a  common  organisation  apparently  of 
the  nature  of  confederation ;  but  the  history  is  very  obscure.  Cf.  Laws  of 
Ethebed,iii.  i;  Ghroa,  Sax.  a.d.  1015,  1015;  Palgrave,  Ck>mmonwealth, 
p.  49. 

'  London  and  Winchester  had  a  wie-gerefa ;  London,  Bath,  Bodmin,  and 
Canterbury  had  a  port-gerrfa ;  the  hurhrgerefa  does  not  occur,  Schmid, 
Geaetze,  p.  598. 

'  On  the  common  lands  of  the  Scottish  buxghs,  see  Maine,  Village  Com« 
inunities,  p.  95.  Each  of  the  four  wards  of  York  has  its  own  common 
pasture,  on  which  only  freemen  have  rights ;  the  same  rule  may  be  found 
in  most  ancient  towns,  Oxford,  Colchester,  &c. 

«  Hist.  Ecd.  ii.  6. 

•  *  In  ipsa  dvitate  erant  xii  lageman,  id  est  habentes  sacam  et  socam  .  . . 
Modo  sunt  ibi  totidem  habentes  sacam  et  socam/  Lincoln,  Dom.  i.  336. 
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Danish  rule  in  the  meantime.     The  city  of  Chester  on  the  other 
hand  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the 
Earl  of  Mercia,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  king  and  bishop,  and 
Thegoveni-  had  a  governing  body  of  twelve  judges,  chosen  from  the  tenants 
burh  resem-  of  the  three  ^.     It  would  appear  from  the  use  in  these  instances 
Of  the  of  the  number  of  twelve  for  the  governing  magistracy,  that  the 

^"  constitution  of  the  larger  towns  resembled  that  of  the  hundred 

rather  than  that  of  the  township  ' ;  and,  in  fact,  each  such  town 
generally  contained  several  parish  churches  with  a  township 
organisation  belouging  to  each.  Hence,  in  the  law  of  Edgar 
directing  the  election  of  witnesses  in  each  community  to  legalise 
transfers  of  cattle  and  goods,  the  number  fixed  for  the  larger 
burhs  is  thirty-three,  that  for  the  hundre<1s  and  smaller  burhs 
twelve  only^.  The  burh-gemot  is  to  be  held  three  times  a  year, 
when  that  of  the  hundred  iis  held  monthly,  and  that  of  the  shire 
half-yearly^  Probably  the  townships  which  made  up  the  burh 
had  their  weekly  courts  also,  and  the  weekly  market  day  would 
serve  as  a  general  gathering  for  the  whole.  But  it  is  fietr  easier 
to  trace  in  existing  monuments  vestiges  of  early  differing  systems 
than  to  construct  out  of  them  any  consistent  idea  of  a  uniform 
constitution.  All  the  definite  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the 
subject  belongs  to  a  later  date.  Of  the  influence  of  guilds,  as 
a  subsidiary  part  of  town  organisation,  there  are  some  traces 
which  at  a  later  period  assume  great  historical  importance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  notion  that  they  were  the 
basis  on  which  the  corporate  constitution  of  the  burh  was 
founded  '• 

Stamford  ako  had  twelve  lagemanni  with  sac  and  soo  in  their  own  honset 
and  over  their  men,  ibid. ;  and  there  were  lagemanni  also  in  Cambridge. 
The  burh-thegns  in  London  may  have  been  the  same  sort  of  dignitaries. 
Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  214,  221. 

^  '  Civitas  de  Gestre  .  .  .  Tunc  erant  zii  judioes  dvitatis ;  et  hi  erant  de 
hominibns  regis  et  episcopi  et  comitis.  Horum  si  quis  de  hundret  remane- 
bat  die  quo  sedebat  sine  excusatione  manifesta  x  solidis  emendabat  inter 
regem  et  comitem.*     Dom.  i.  26a. 

^  Palgrave,  Conmion wealth,  p.  102  ;  Somner's  Canterbury,  p.  51.  It  is 
however  necessary  to  remember  that  a  hundred  might  take  its  name  from  a 
borough,  and  the  hundred  court  be  held  in  the  borough,  without  extinguish- 
ing  the  proper  township  court,  or  borough-moot. 

»  Edgar,  iv.  §§  4*  5-  *  Ibid,  iii  §  5. 

'  See  below  in  Chapter  XI. 
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The  city  of  London,  when  it  springB  into  historical  light,  is  BzamplMof 
a  collection  of  communities  based  on  the  lordship,  the  township, 
the  parish,  and  the  guild ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
similar  coincident  causes  helped  the  growth  of  such  towns  as 
York  ^  and  Exeter.  Their  size  and  power,  and  perhaps  also  the 
extent  of  the  suburban  common  lands,  entitled  many  of  them 
to  the  name  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  hundred ;  Canter- 
bury, Feyersham,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Cambridge*,  and  many 
others,  appear  in  Domesday  as  hundreds.  But  the  basis  of  the 
system  was  that  of  the  township  or  duster  of  townships  which 
had  coalesced  or  grown  up  into  the  city  organisation.  The 
duty  of  '  burh-bot,'  which  formed  part  of  the  trinoda  necessiUM, 
and  was  incumbent  on  every  owner  of  land,  threw  the  burden 
of  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  land-owning  townsmen  of 
the  particular  burh ;  every  Inirh  was  to  be  put  in  good  repair 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  Bogation  days  * ;  just  as  in  Germany 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  town  hedge  and  ditch  in  order  was  a 
part  of  the  general  business  of  the  village  communities  \ 

With  the  exception  of  the  hurhs^  the  townships  were  gene-  The  ofBoen 
rally  very  small  communities,  and  the  heads  of  fEonilies  would  ihips. 
not  be  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  select  body  of  magistrate& 
The  tun-gerefa,  answering  to  the  schulz  or  schultheiss  of  the 
German  dor/^f  and  the  tithingman,  are  the  only  officers  of 
whom  we  read  at  all ;  the  duties  of  the  former  were,  like  those 
of  all  the  gerefan^  fiscal  as  well  as  judicial ;  and  in  the  depen- 
dent townships  he  was  the  officer  responsible  for  the  production, 
and  even  for  the  credibility  of  his  lord's  men*;  he  may  also 
have  commanded  them  in  the  fyrd.  In  the  free  townships,  he 
and  the  four  best  men  were  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
community  in  the  court  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  ^.     The 

'  'In  Eboraoo  civitate  tempore  regis  Edwardi  praeier  soyram  Archi- 
epiaoopi  fiierant  sex  103^^.  Una  ex  his  wasta  in  caBtellia.'  Dom.  i.  298. 
The  wards  of  Canterbury  were  called  hundreds.    Somner,  p.  5a. 

'  Cambridge  '  defenditse  pro  uno  hundret.'    Dora.  i.  190. 

'  Athelstan,  ii.  §  15.  See  the  customs  of  repairing  the  walls  of  Oxford 
in  Domesday,  i.  154 ;  those  of  Chester,  ibid.  i.  a6a. 

*  G.  L.  Ton  Maurer,  Dorfverfassg.  i.  356-361. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  a 3-30 ;  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  350-353 ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  755. 

•  Athelstan,  iii.  §  7.  *  Uen.  I,  vit  §  8. 
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tidiingman  is  only  known  as  carrying  out  the  police  system  of 
the  hundred  ^. 
The,   ,  45.  The  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the  purpose  of 

hundred         ^,  ,,  .  li*.^  iv^* 

audwapen-  judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence,  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  hund/red  or  toapentake;  a  district  answering  to 
the  pagiM  of  Tacitus,  the  hasrred  of  Scandinavia,  the  huniari  or 
gau^  of  Germany.  The  terms  wapentake  and  hundred  are 
both,  in  Anglo-Saxon  records,  of  somewhat  late  occurrence. 
The  wapentake  is  found  only  in  the  Anglian  districts,  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland,  and 
Leicesterfihire.   To  the  north  the  shires '  are  divided  into  wards, 

Danish  or     and  to  the  8outh  into  hundreds.     Hence  the  wapentake  may  be 

origin.  a  relic  of  Danish  occupation.  It  finds  a  kindred  form  in  the  Norse 
vapnataJcy  which  is  however  not  applied  to  the  district  but  to  the 
form  of  ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  local  court,  and  hence 

Thewap-  to  the  decisions  themselves *.  The  Norman  lawyers  explained 
the.  word  in  reference  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the  local 
magistrate  by  touching  his  arms';  but  this  is  very  question* 
able,  and  the  exact  origin  of  the  term  cannot  be  ascertained, 
although  it  unquestionably  has  reference  to  the  armed  gather* 
ing  of  the  freemen,   and   so  to  the  assembly  rather  than   to 

The  Hun-  the  district  which  it  representa  The  name  of  the  hundred, 
which,  like  the  wapentake,  first  appears  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar ',  has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  geographical  expression  is  discoverable  only  in 

^  I  can  find  no  authority  whatever  for  r^rarding  the  tithingm&n  as  the 
head  of  the  free  township  or  tithing,  and  the  tun-gerefa  that  of  the  d^)en- 
dent  one.  The  apparent  analogy  of  shireman,  hundredman,  and  tithing^ 
noan,  with  sherifij  hundred -reeve  and  town-reeve,  is  of  course  inviting,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  or  later  functions  of  the  tithingman  that 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  magistrate.  He  is  the  mere  servant  or  executor 
of  the  law. 

*  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  53a;  Kemble  (Saxons,  i.  72)  uses  the  word  'gA'  for 
the  aggregation  of '  marlcH,'  but  the  word  is  found  only  in  one  document  of 
very  questionable  value,  cf.  pp.  81,  82  ;  Gale,  Script,  xv.  748.  See  Gneist, 
Verwaltungsrecbt,  i.  47,  and  below,  p.  11 1. 

*  The  wapentake  of  Sadberge  in  Durham  is  one  instance  north  of  Tees. 
Script.  Dunelm.  App.  xL 

*  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  770 ;  Yigfiisson,  Icelandic  Dictionaiy,  p.  685. 

*  Edw.  Conf.  §  30. 

*  Edgar,  i.  Ck)nBtitutio  de  hundredis.  The  wapentake  is  first  mentioned 
in  £dgar*s  Secular  Law,  %  6. 
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comparatively  late  evidences.     The  pagua  of  the  Qermania  sent  The  tem- 
its  hundred  warriors  to  the  host,  and  appeared  by  its  hundred  drod.  "° 
judges  in  the  court  of  the  ^neeps.    The  Lex  Salica  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  administration 
of  the  hundred  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  machinery  of  the 
Frank  judicial  system  ^ ;  and  the  word  in  one  form  or  other  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  all  the  German  nations.     It  may  be 
regarded  then  as  a  certain  vestige  of  primitive  organisation.   But 
the  exact  relation  of  the  territorial  hundred  to  the  hundred  of  the  Ita  relation 
Qermania  is  a  point  which  is  capable  of,  and  has  received,  much  dradi  onha 
discussion.     It  has  been  regarded  as  denoting  simply  a  division     ^°^^ 
of  a  hundred  hides  of  land ;  as  the  district  which  furnished  a 
hundred  warriors  to   the  host;   as  representing  the  original 
settlement  of  the  hundred  warriors ;  or  as  composed  of  a  hun- 
dred hides,  each  of  which  furnished  a  single  warrior*.    The 
question  is  not  peculiar  to  English  history,  and  the  same  result 
may  have  followed  from  very  different  causes  as  probably  as  from 
the  same  causes,  here  and  on  the  continent.  It  is  very  probable,  Bngiish 
as  already  stated,  that  the  colonists  of  Britain  arranged  themselves 
in  hundreds  of  warriors;   it  Is  not  probable  that  the  country 
was  carved  into   equal  districts'.     The   only  conclusion  that 

'  Above,  pp.  54,  55«  * 

'  The  several  views  are  enumerated  by  Konrad  BCavrer;  Philippe, 
Turner,  and  Palgrave  despair  of  any  explanation ;  lingard  combats  tiie 
ideas  ci  earlier  enquirers  without  suggesting  one  of  his  own;  Spelman 
refers  the  hundred  to  the  ooUeotive  responsibility  of  an  association  hke  the 
frankpledge ;  Leo  takes  a  similar  view.  Yerelius  regarded  it  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  a  hundred  households ;  and  Qrimm  (B.  A.  p.  533)  accepts  the 
same  notion.  Ihre,  with  some  diffidence,  suggests  that  the  hundred  was 
merely  the  district  which  furnished  the  hundred  wairiors ;  Schmid  and 
Lappenberg  accept  this.  Eichhom  maintained  that  the  himdred  was 
ocigmally  Uie  personal  union  of  the  hundred  waniorB ;  and,  on  their  settle- 
ment^  was  used  to  denote  the  territorial  area  which  they  occupied.  Vela- 
chow  and  Waits  hold  that  a  wanior  was  due  from  every  hide  of  land,  and 
aeocffdingly  the  hundred  was  at  once  an  area  of  a  hundred  hides,  and  a 
district  responsible  for  a  hundred  warriors.  Maurer  himself  follows  the 
view  of  Eichhom,  which  is  also  Kemble's.  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  77,  78. 
See  too  Gneist,  Verwaltungareoht,  L  49,  50,  58,  59 ;  Hallam,  Mid.  Agios, 
ii.  281. 

*  Neither  the  hundreds  in  England  nor  the  shires  appear  ever  to  have 
had  common  lands,  like  the  hdrraih^^Llmannmffar  and  lamd&'ahiuumingar 
in  Sweden,  where  the  hy9-^il/ma'Mdnqar  answer  to  the  common  lands  of  the 
township,  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  69.  But  too  much  straas  must 
not  be  laid  on  this  statement    The  several  townships  in  the  forest  of 
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seems  reasonable  is  that,  under  the  name  of  geographical  hnn- 

d^^^th     ^^6^'  ^®  h&ve  the  variously  sized  pagi  or  districts  in  which 

pagvM,  the  hundred  warriors  settled;   the  boundaries  of  these  being 

determined  hj  other  causes,  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the 

ranges   of  hills,   the  distribution  of  estates  to  the  chieftains, 

and  the  remnants  of  British  independence. 

Ednr's  law  .    The  fact  that  the  hundred  appears  first  in  the  laws  of  Edgar  ^, 

dred.  and  with  an  adaptation  to  a  particular  police  institution,  the 

pursuit  and  capture  of  thieves,  might  seem  to  mark  the  definite 

application  of  the  name  to  the  territorial  area,  which  may  have 

been  called  wapentake,  ward,  or  even  shire,  at  an  earlier  period. 

But  the  particular  measure  then  adopted  seems  rather  to  imply 

the  previous  existence  of  the  district  name*.   In  this  case,  we  may 

refer  to  a  parallel  institution  of  the  Frank  kings,  Childebert  and 

Clothair,  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  days  of  Edgar ; 

to  which  the  introduction  of  the  name  as  that  of  a  local  division 

The  police    in  the  Frank  kingdom  has  been  ascribed,  although  the  hundred 

hundred  of  ,  °  i«-i.       i  1  »•#.«  1 

the  Fmnks.  system  IS  known  from  the  Sakan  law  to  have  been  m  full  work- 
ing a  century  earlier'. 

Knaresborough  each  had  an  allotment  at  the  enclosure,  and  this  seems  a 
fair  instance  of  common  lands  of  a  hundred,  although  the  particular  hun- 
dred is  regarded  as  a  manor.  Kemble  regards  the  public  buildings  of  the 
county  as  representing  the  common'  land  of  the  shire  (i.  76).  Whatever 
was  the  case  with  the  hundreds,  before  the  shire  system  hiad  become  general 
the  idea  of  the  common  mark  had  given  way  to  that  of  folkland.  If  Suasez 
had  folkland  when  it  became  part  of  Wessez,  that  folkland  became  part  of 
the  folkland  of  Wessex,  did  not  remain  as  common  land  of  the  shire  to 
Sussex. 

^  Select  Charters,  pp.  67-70  ;  Brompton  (Twysden,  pp.  847, 848)  plaoea  it 
amongst  Athelstan^s  laws,  and  so  it  was  regained  by  Palgrave,  Omunon- 
wealth,  p.  cxzi ;  it  is  however  certainly  later  than  Edmund,  and  can 
scarcely  be  thrown  later  than  Edgar.    See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  zlviii. 

'  Bobertson,  Scotland  under  the  Early  Kings,  ii.  335,  refers  to  this  act 
as  the  introduction  of  the  territorial  hundred :  uid  regards  the  law  of  Childe- 
bert and  Clothair  as  instituting  the  same  on  the  continent. 

*  Baluze,  Capit.  i.  14 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  69.  The  words  of  Clothair, 
A.D.  595,  '  Deoretum  est  ut  qui  ad  vigilias,  hoc  est  ad  wactas,  oonstituti 
nootumas  diversoe  fures  non  caperent,  eo  quod  per  diversa  interoedente 
conludio  scelera  sua  praetermissa  custodias  exercerent,  oentenas  fierent' — 
are  scarcely  strong  enough  to  prove  the  usage  an  innovation ;  though 
it  may  well  have  been  an  application  of  old  machinery  to  a  new  puipoee. 
And  Sohm,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  deddte  that  the 
centenae  now  instituted  were  merely  a  police  force  arranged  numerically 
for  the  watching  of  the  already  existing  territorial  hundreds.  Reichs-  und 
Gerichtsver&sag.  u  182-190. 
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The  tradition  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbary,  that  Alfred  The  tm- 
deviaed  the  arrangement  into  hundreds  and  tithings,  although,  Aifired. 
as  it  standsy  irreconcileable  with  facts,  may  embody  a  portion 
of  a  historical  truth  ^.     Alfred  may  have  adopted  the  hundred 
as  a  basis  of  rating,  as  Edgar  did  for  police,  or  may  have  an- 
ticipated the  measures  of  his  descendant ;  and  if  in  the  several 
recoveries  of  territory  from  the  Danes,  or  conquests  on  the 
British  border,  a  re-division  or  re-measurement  of  lands  was 
requisite,  either  to  satisfy  old  claims  or  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  frontier,  it  is  probable  tbat  the  measure  of  a  hundred 
bides  of  land  would  be  adopted,  as  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  \    But  the  inequality  of  the  imja^bt^  ' 
hundreds,  as  we  everywhere  find  it  ^  precludes  any  hypothesis  s^mmetrioA^ 
of  a  primitive  symmetrical  division  on  any  such  principle ;  and 
we  may  rest  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  recognising  in  the  name 
the  vestige  of  the  primitive  settiement,  and  in  the  district  itself, 
an  earlier  or  a  later  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it 
belonged ;  possibly  a  greater  mark,  possibly  a  smaller  shire. 

The  wapentake  in  all  respects  of  administration  answers  The 
directiy  to  the  hundred,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  account 
for  its  origin  on  the  principle  of  symmetrical  division.    Nor  is 
it  easy  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  systems  into 

^  Will.  Malmeeb.  6.  B.  ii.  §  1 2a  :  *  £t  qui*  oocadone  barbaromin  etiam 
indigenae  m.rapinM  ftDhelaverant,  adeo  ut  nnlli  tntus  oommeatuB  eeset 
sine  armornm  praesidio,  centurias  quae  dicunt  hundrez,  et  decimas  quae 
ihethmgae  Tocant,  insiituit,  ut  omnis  Anglos  legaliter  duntazat  vivena 
haberet  et  centuziam  et  dedmam.  Qaod  si  quis  alioujus  delicti  insimnl- 
aietur,  statim  ex  centuria  et  dedma  exhiberet  qui  euin  vadarentor ;  qui 
▼ero  hujusmodi  vadem  non  reperiret  seTeritatem  legum  harreret.  Si  quis 
autem  reus  vel  ante  yadiationem  vel  post  transfhgeret^  omnes  ex  oentuiia 
et  dedma  regis  mulctam  incurzerent.' 

s  Ghron.  Sax.  aj>.  1008. 

'  Pearson,  Hist.  Maps,  p.  51,  disoussee  the  statement  of  the  Ldger  book 
of  Peterborough,  that  the  hundred  contained  a  hundred  hides :  he  shows 
that  the  Domesday  hidage  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Korthampton  and  Wilts,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  contains  as  many 
hundred  hides  as  they  do  territorial  hundreds,  but  without  any  agreement 
between  the  single  hundred  and  the  hundred  hides.  The  document  given 
by  Ellis,  Intr.  to  Domesday,  i.  184,  as  showing  that  the  hundreds  of  North- 
ampton each  contained  a  hundred  hides,  seems  to  be  a  mere  attempt  of  an 
earlv  scribe  to  force  them  into  symmetry.  Eyton  (Shropshire,  xii.  184) 
thinks  that  'districts  which  were  originally  half-hundnds  or  quarter- 
hundreds  came  to  be  called  hundreds.' 

H  2 
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YarioiuAr-   which  the  hundred  jurisdiction  is  worked.     In  Kent,  for  in- 

raosementi 

ofthehun-  stance,  the  hundreds  are  arranired  in  Lathes  or  Lests:  and  in 
Sussex  in  Bapes.  The  Lathe  and  the  Rape  may  represent  the 
undershires  of  the  Heptarchic  kingdom ;  but  the  Lathe  is  the 
organised  judicial  division  of  which  the  hundreds  are  mere 
geographical  subdivision  s,  while  the  Bape  on  the  contrary  is 
a  mere  geographical  expression,  the  judicial  organisation  remain- 
ing in  the  hundred  ^.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
subdivisions  were  not  called  hundreds  but  shires' ;  one  of  which, 
Triconscire,  now  the  hundred  of  Trigg,  is  mentioned  in  Alfred's 
will*.     Yorkshire  and  lincolnahire  were  divided  into  Trith- 

Ridixiffs.  ings  or  Ridings,  subdivided  generally  into  wapentakes ;  but  in 
Domesday  the  East  Riding  is  divided  into  hundreds  only,  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Rutland  ^  the  wapentake 

Small  shires  and  the  hundred  are  arranged  side  by  side.     Of  the  Yorkshire 

■hire.  subdivisions  two,  Boiigheshire  and  Craveshire,  the  latter  of  which 

is  never  called  a  wapentake,  retain  the  name  of  shire ;  and  it  is 
given  in  later  documents  to  Richmondshire,  Riponshire,  HaUam- 
shire,  Islandshire,  Norhamshire,  and  probably  other  similar 
districts  ^  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire  are, 
in  Domesday,  arranged  in  wapentakes,  but  in  one  place  the 
term  '  hundred  *  is  used  in  reference  to  a  division  of  the  last- 
named  county.  It  may  seem  not  impossible  that  the  original 
name  of  the  subdivision  immediately  above  the  township  was 

^  Pftlgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  loi ;  Ellis,  Intr.  to  Domesday,  i.  178  sq. 
'  Simeon  Dun.  ed.  Hinde, i.  2ai :  'In  Cornewalas  sunt  sex  parrae  sdme.* 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  114.  Kemble  explains  Trioonahire  as  Cornwall  generally  ; 
it  is  the  Trigersoire  hundred  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of  a.d.  1130,  p.  159. 

^  In  Rutland,  the  wapentake  of  Almodestou  contains  two  hundreds ;  but 
half  of  it  is  in  Turi^rastune  wapentake,  and  half  in  Brochelestou,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire.   Martmsley  wapentake  contains  one  hundred.    Dom.  i.  293  b. 

*  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  433,  is  inclined  to  trace 
the  trithing  in  Kent  and  Sussex ;  Kent  was  divid^  into  East  and  West, 
each  arranged  into  three  lathes,  which  in  East  Kent  are  double.  Sussex 
was  divided  into  East  and  West,  each  again  divided  into  three  rapes.  In 
the  trithing  he  sees  the  threefold  division  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  Norse 
odallen ;  thus  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  were  so  divided,  repre- 
sented the  lands  measured  out  by  Halfdane  in  a.d.  876 :  the  other  per- 
tioDS  of  the  Danish  conquests  being  left  to  their  Saxon  proprietors,  under 
the  special  rule  of  the  king:  the  trithiugs  were  thus  held  as  odal-land,  and 
the  other  parts  as  gafol-huid  or  tributary.  The  view  is  very  interesting, 
but  very  ooi^ectaraL 
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scir  or  shire,  a  term  of  various  application.  The  city  of  York  SmaU  shires. 
was  divided  into  seven  shires^,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in 
northern  Korthumbria,  the  present  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  a 
territory  which  was  peopled  by  Saxons  and  little  disturbed  by 
DanisJi  aggression,  points  to  the  same  conclusion  '.  It  would  be 
rash  however  even  to  attempt  a  generalisation  on  these  obscure 
differences,  much  more  so  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  con- 
formity with  the  local  arrangements  existing  under  the  later 
Scandinavian  institutions  whose  symmetry  testifies  to  an 
artificial  origin  ^ 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  bears  various  chief  officer 
names:  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  we  are  right  in  ascribing ^i^f **"^" 
the  functions  so  denoted  to  a  single  magistrate.  The  centenariuM 
or  thtmgintu  of  the  Frank  law  was  the  elected  head  of  his  hun- 
dred, and  exercised  his  jurisdiction  in  company  with  the  king's 
sacebaro,  and  in  later  times  under  the  graf,  the  royal  repre- 
sentative in  the  larger  province  of  which  the  hundred  was  a  sub- 
division \  The  officer  answering  to  the  centenarius  in  England, 
may  be  the  hundreds-ealdor  ",  to  whom  the  laws  of  Edgar  direct 
the  townsmen  to  refer  in  questions  of  witness,  or  the  hundred- 
man  who  with  his  tithingmen  goes  forth  to  execute  justice  on  the 
thief '.     The  headman  of  the  wapentake  is  called  in  the  laws  of 

*  Above,  p.  95,  note  i. 

'  See,  for  example,  the  Records  of  the  Piionr  of  May,  Cartae,  p>  3  :  '  Sira 
de  CheUin,'  <Sira  de  Cherel,*  p.  5,  'Sire  de  Erdrofl.'  The  diocese  of 
St.  Aldhelm  is  called  Selwoodshire  by  Ethelwerd,  M.  H.  B.  p.  507. 

'  The  idea  of  Sachse  (Grundlagen  des  Deutschen  Staats-  und  Bechts- 
lebens,  §§  11,  la)  is  that  each  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each 
province  into  three  shires  ;  each  shire  into  three  trithings,  each  trithing  into 
Ibnr  hundreds;  each  hundred  into  twelve  tithings  and  each  tithing  into 
twelve  free  hoDseholds.  Gneist,  Yerwaltgsr.  i.  55.  Mr.  Robertson^s  theory, 
which  however  is  put  forth  only  as  a  theory,  maJces  a  square  league  equal 
to  a  tnrbe  or  tithing ;  four  tithings  a  small  shire  or  barony ;  three  such 
shires  one  hundred  ;  three  hundreds  one  quarter ;  two  quarters  one  larger 
shire  or  fylki ;  and  two  such  shires  one  province  or  thiufada.  Essays,  p*  1 3 1 . 
Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  97,  arranges  East  Anglia  in  hundreds,  each 
divided  into  four  head  leets  or  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  three  subordinate 
leets. 

*  Above,  p.  55. 

*  Edgar,  iv.  §$  8,  10. 

'  Ibid.  i.  $§  2,  4,  5.  The  gerefa,  mentioned  in  Edward,  ii.  8,  must  also 
have  been  the  reeve  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake.  See  Schmid,  Gesetze, 
p.  589.    Cf.  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  99.    The  mot-gerefSft  of  Edward 
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Posnbie       Ethelred  the  fl^ere&^     It  is  possible  to  trace  here  the  existence 

double  go-  .  .  ,  ,       , 

vernment  of  of  two  officers,  the  representative  of  the  king's  interest  in  the 
<ired.  gerefiet,  who  becomes  after  the  Conquest  the  bailiff  of  iJie  hun- 

dred ;  and  the  representative  of  the  freemen  in  the  hundiedes- 
ealdor,  who  also  survives  the  Conquest  and  is  found  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  elected  ealdorman  of  the  hundred, 
representing  his  hundred  in  the  shire-moot  ^  There  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  allow  us  to  claim  for  the  hundred-man  the 
presidency  of  the  hundred  court :  and  later  usage  would  incline 
us  to  regard  him  as  the  convener  rather  than  the  chairman. 
But  at  the  time  at  which  the  name  first  occurs,  the  management 
and  profits  of  the  local  courts  had  already  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  tnen  to  whom  the  name  of  land-rica  is  given,  and 
who  appear  later  as  lords  having  sac  and  soc  in  whole  hundreds 
and  wapentakes.  This  change  must  have  tended  to  depress 
the  status  of  all  elected  officers,  although  it  might  not  much 
affect  the  judicial  process:  the  old  names  continue,  but  the 
reeve  or  grave  of  the  hundred-court  is  the  servant  rather  than 
the  president.  On  analogy,  however,  we  may  fairly  nudntain 
that  the  original  hundred-man  or  hundredes-ealdor  was  an 
elected  officer,  and  the  convener  and  constituting  functionary 
of  the  court  which  he  held. 
Hundred-         46.  This  court,  the  hundred-gemot  or  wapentake  court,  was 

moot* 

held  every  month;  it  was  called  six  days  before  the  day  of 
meeting,  and  could  not  be  held  on  Sunday '.  It  was  attended 
by  the  lords  of  lands  within  the  hundred,  or  their  stewards 

the  GonfesBor's  chAiier  to  Abingdon,  Kemble,  0.  D.  iv.  200,  is  donbtleas 
the  same.  In  Domesday  he  is  the  praefectus,  or  praepodtiu  hnndredi. 
Ellis,  Introd.  i.  188. 

1  Ethelred,  iii.  §  3. 

'  Hen.  I,  viii.  $  i.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  635,  cocli:  '£t 
hundreda  baroniae  (de  Aquila)  dant  ad  auxiliom  Vioecomitis  £0  17a.  6d.  per 
quod  barones  et  milites  totius  baroniae  quieti  sunt  de  secta  ad  comitatum, 
Btdvis  Aldermannis  Hundredorum  qui  fiMnant  sectam  ad  oomitatum  prohnn- 
dredo.*  Rot.  Hund.  ii.  204,  205.  *  Bedellus  qui  vocatur  Aldreman,  qui  dat 
pro  balliva  sua  per  annum  quatuor  marcas,  et  nihil  habet  de  oerto  de  quo 
possit  dictam  firmam  levare,  nisi  quod  poterit  eztorquere  de  populo  dbi 
subdito,  et  injuste.  Et  aliquo  tempore  solebant  hujuamodi  bedelli  eligi  per 
sectatores  hundred!,  et  tunc  panun  vel  nihil  dederunt  pro  balliva  sua.* 
Ibid.  ii.  214. 

'  Edw.  ii.  §  8  ;  Edgar,  i.  §  i ;  Ut  §  5. 
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representing  them,  and  by  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve,  and  four 

best  men  of  each  township  ^.    The  judges  of  the  court  were  judges  of 

the  whole  body  of  suitors,  the  freeholders  answering  to  the  SS>t  "'*^*'** 

' lachimburgii '  of  the  Pranks;  but  as  various  inconveniences 

might  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  number,  qualifications, 

or  attendance  of  the  whole,  a  representative  body  of  twelve 

seems  to  h^ve  been  instituted  as  a  judicial  committee  of  the 

court.     These  twelve  may  have  been  in  some  cases  like  the 

scabini  or  schoffen  ^,  a  fixed  body  holding  their  appointment  for 

life ;  or  like  the  lawmen  of  Lincoln,  the  hereditary  owners  of 

sac  and  soc  in  the  territory ;  or  chosen  merely  for  the  occasion. 

They  may  be  discovered  in  the  twelve  thegns  of  the  wapentake, 

who  by  the  law  of  Ethelred  declared  the  report  of  the  district 

in  the  gemot*;  or  in  the  twelve  chosen  witnesses  of  Edgar's 

law,  before  whom  all  bargains  and  sales  are  to  be  transacted  ^ ; 

in  the  thirty-six  'barons'  or  twenty-four ' judices '  chosen  in  the 

East  Anglian  county  courts  to  determine  the  suits  of  Ramsey 

and  Ely  ' ;  and  in  the  twelve  legal  men  of  the  hundred,  who  are 

directed  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  '  to  act  as  part  of  the  Grand 

Jury  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  and  who  play  so  important 

a  part  in  the  legal  reforms  of  Henry  II  and  his  ministers. 

Whether  the  ealdorman  of  the  shire,  the  sheriff  or  the  bishop, 
sat  regularly  in   the  himdred  court  at  any  period  may  be 

^  Hen.  I,  yii.  §§  4,  7 ;  li.  $  a. 

'  GomDare  Savigny,  i.  239,  who  Argues  that  the  official  scabini  were 
institated  by  Charles  the  Great.  Seven  scabini  were  requisite  for  a  full 
maUoB.  Ibid.  i.  248.  No  other  fireemen  but  the  scabini  and  the  vassi  comi- 
torn  were  compelled  to  attend  after  the  capitulary  of  aj).  809 ;  ibid.  250. 

'  '  Let  pleas  be  held  in  each  wapentake,  and  let  the  twelve  senior  thegns 
go  out  and  the  reeve  with  them  and  swear  on  the  halidome  which  shall  be 
pat  in  their  hands  that  thej  will  accuse  no  innocent  man  and  conceal  no 
guilty  one.*  Ethelred,  iii.  $  !).  '£t  judicium  stet  ubi  tayni  oonsenserint ; 
si  dissideanti  stet  quod  ipsi  viii  dicent.'  Ibid.  §  13.  K.  Maurer,  Krit. 
Ueberschau,  v.  389,  refers  this  to  the  Danelaw  only  :  and  its  whole  purport 
is  contested  by  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  pp.  402,  403.  See  below, 
p.  611. 

*  Edgar,  iv.  §$  4,  5. 

*  Hist.  Bamsey,  Gale,  p.  415  :  '  zzxvi  barones  de  amicis  utriuaque  partis 
pari  numero  electos,  ipsi  judices  constituerunt.*  Hist.  Ely,  Gale,  p.  471  : 
*  coram  zxiv  judicibus.  '  Tandem  veniens  Aegelwinus  Alderman  ad  Grante- 
burge  habuit  ibi  grande  pladtum  civium  et  hundretanorum  coram  zxiv 
judidbus.*    Ibid.  p.  478. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  137.    See  also  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  386  sq. 
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Theeaidor-  donbted^:  the  number  of  hundreds  in  each  shire  must  have 
hundred-  prevented  a  monthly  attendance  at  each,  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  the  ealdorman  is  men- 
tioned as  present  were  cases  of  exceptional  importance.  The 
sheriff  may  not  improbably  have  beeu  represented  by  a  deputy, 
'  gingra ' '  or  junior ;  who  would  look  after  the  king's  rights. 
Jurifldictiaii  The  hundred  court  was  entitled  to  declare  folk  right  in  every 
drod.  '  suit  ^ ;  its  jurisdiction  was  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  volun- 
tary as  well  as  contentious.  It  tried  criminals,  settled  disputes, 
and  witnessed  transfers  of  land.  The  testimony  of  the  country 
and  the  record  of  the  law  were  supplemented  by  the  compur- 
gatory  oath  and  ordeal.  It  had  also  a  common  chest  which 
divided  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  with  the  king  and  the  lord 
or  land-rica  ^ ;  and  no  suit  might  be  carried  to  a  higher  court 
unless  it  had  been  first  heard  in  the  hundred '.  The  suitors 
were  under  special  protection  of  the  law  on  their  way  to  and 
from  it;  and  those  who  neglected  the  summons  to  it  were 
fined  •. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  township,  the  organisation  of  the 
hundred  lent  itself  readily  to  the  judicial,  ecclesiastical  and 
fiscal  developments  of  later  times.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  hundred  is  perpetuated  in  the  manorial  court  leet.     On 

Thehun-      the  institution  of  the  frankpledge,  a  hundred  court  was  held 
dred  court;  ,  . 

as  sheriffs  twice  a  year  to  ascertain  the  observance  of  the  law'.  This 
became  the  business  of  the  sheriff's  toum  of  later  times,  held 
twice  a  year,  in  the  octave  of  Easter  and  Dfichaelmas,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  It  was  the  great  court  leet,  as 
the  old  hundred  court  was  the  court  baron  of  the  hundred,  and 
the  county  court  that  of  the  shire  ^ :  the  distinction  of  origin 
being  maintained  in  the  principle  that  in  the  courts  baron, 
whether  in  the  manor,  the  hundred  or  the  shire,  the  suitors 

^  Gneiflt,  Yerwaltungsrecht,  i.  78  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  98,  99. 

'  Alfred,  38,  §  3,  speaks  of  the  king's  ealdorman's  gingra  or  junior  as 
holding  pleas.  They  are  mentioned  aLso  in  three  oharten  of  Berhtwulf 
king  of  Merda,  Kemble,  C.  D.  ii.  pp.  14,  25,  34. 

»  Edgar,  i.  §  7.  ♦  Ibid.  §  3. 

*  Athelstan,  iii.  §  3  ;  Edgar,  iii.  2  ;  Cannte,  ii.  17,  19. 

^  For  illustrations  see  below,  p.  114,  note  6. 

'  Hen.  I,  viii.  §1.  ■  Blackstone,  Oomm.  iii.  33,  34 ;  iv.  ays. 
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were  the  judges,  whilst  it  was  otherwise  in  the  courts  leet  \  and 
in  the  sheriff's  toum  among  them,  the  steward  heing  judge  in 
the  leet,  the  sheriff  judge  in  the  toum^.  The  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  hundred  was  early  cut  up  hj  grants  of  sac  and  soc, 
and  later  on  was  lost  or  merged  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  exercised  hy  the  judges  in  assize,  in  which  it  appears  only 
as  helping  to  constitute  the  juries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  the  hundred  The  hnn- 
had  a  fiscal  importance,  not  merely  as  furnishing  the  profits  of  area  for 
fines  and  the  produce  of  demesne  or  folkland,  but  as  forming  ™*^*' 
a  rateable  diyision  of  the  county.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  very  obscure ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
money  taxation  properly  so  called  ever  existed  before  the 
imposition  of  Danegeld  by  Ethelred  the  Unready.  The  tribute 
from  the  remaining  folkland,  and  the  rent  of  the  royal  demesne, 
which  was  scarcely  a  tax,  sufficed  for  most  of  the  expenses  of  the 
king^s  household.  The  obligations  of  the  trinoda  necessitas 
were  discharged  by  personal  service.  The  profits  however  of 
each  hundred  were  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  sheriffs,  and 
when  general  taxation  became  necessary  it  would  be  collected 
by  the  same  machinery.  When  King  Edgar  confirmed  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  in  the  possession  of  his  estates,  he  made  up  the 
amount  of  land  by  new  grants  to  the  extent  of  three  hundreds, 
which  he  directed  to  furnish  one  sc3rpfylled  or  ^  navipletio ' '  to 
the  national  fleet.  In  the  year  1008  Ethelred  ordered  that 
a  ship  should  be  furnished  by  every  three  hundred  hides  *  and 
we  learn  from  Domesday  that  the  hundred  of  Oswald's  law,  com- 
prising the  three  hundreds  of  Edgar's  charter,  contained  three 

^  Viner*s  Abridgment,  vii.  8.  Although  the  saitora  are  judges  in  the 
court  baron,  the  stewaid  is  judge  in  the  court  customary  of  the  copy- 
holders, a  result  of  the  early  depression  of  the  free  into  dependent  town- 
ships, as  well  as  of  the  later  organisation  of  manors. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  586 ;  vii.  3. 

'  Dugdale,  Mon.  AngL  i.  617,  618,  '  scilicet  ut  ipse  episcopus  cum  mon- 
aduB  suis  de  istis  tribus  centuriatibus  . .  .  constituant  unam  navipletionem 
quod  Anglice  didtur  scypfilled,  oththe  Scypborne.'  Kemble,  C.  D.  tI  340, 
for  the  last  word  reads  *  scypsocne.'  The  town  of  Bedford  paid  towards 
ships  as  much  as  a  third  of  a  hundred.  Domesd.  i.  209.  Warwick  furnished 
four  batsweins.    Ibid.  i.  338. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008. 
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hundred  hides  \  It  may  be  infeired  then  that  every  three 
hundreds  were  liable  to  be  called  on  to  famish  one  ship,  whilst 
every  ten  hides  were  accountable  for  a  boat,  and  every  dght 
hides  for  a  helm  and  breastplate  \ 

FnnchiseB        47.  Jn  Anslo-Saxon  as  in  later  times,  there  existed   side 

or  liberties.  °  ' 

by  side  with  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes  large  franchises  or 
liberties  in  which  the  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  private  handa 
To  these  exempt  districts  the  name  of  sithesocn  has  been  given, 
on  somewhat  scanty  authority',  indicating  their  origin  in  a  grant 
by  the  king  to  one  of  his  gesiths  or  companions,  of  an  estate 
upon  which  he  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  profits  that  had 
belonged  to  the  king,  nominating  the  officers  and  exercising  the 
jurisdiction.  The  particular  rights  thus  conveyed  were  termed 
sac  and  soc,  to  which  others,  toll  and  team  and  the  like,  were 
frequently  added  \  In  some  cases  exemption  from  the  hundred 
is  specially  mentioned ',  in  which  case  the  grantee  would  hold 
the  courts  on  his  own  estate.  In  other  cases  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  hundred  is  itself  granted,  even  when  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
was  not  afifected  by  the  grant.  In  the  latter  case  the  status  of 
the  free  tenant  within  the  hundred  would  not  be  at  first  changed 
by  the  gift.  Far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  jurisdictions 
belonged  to  the  churches  and  coincided  with  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  which  the  clergy  leased  out  to  their  sokemen  on  fairly 

^  Domesd.  i.  173.  '  Eodesia  S.  Mariae  .  . .  habet  uniim  hundret  qaod 
vocatur  Oswaldeslaw,  in  quo  jaoent  ccc  hidae.* 

'  Ghron.  Sax.  aj).  1008,  with  £arle*8  note,  pp.  336,  337. 

'  The  word  *  sithesocn  *  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  document,  nnleas  in 
the  form  of  *  fdpeasocna,'  which  Dugdale  and  other  scholara  following  him 
regarded  as  a  minreading  of '  sij^esocna.*  It  is  found  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I, 
yi  §  I,  and  two  or  t^ree  times  in  the  Pipe  Bolls.  Archdeacon  Hale 
argued  from  the  use  of  the  word  *  scypsocne  *  in  Edgar^s  charter,  quoted 
above,  p.  105,  that  it  referred  to  the  association  of  three  hundreds  to  pro- 
vide a  ship's  crew ;  Hale,  Blister  of  Worcester,  p.  zxziii.  But  if  this  be 
thought  improbable,  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  regard  it  as  an  authentic  term 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  franchise.  See  Bobertson,  Scotland  under  her 
Early  Kings,  ii.  336,  457  ;  Essays,  p.  Ixvi  ;  Dugdale*s  Warwickshire,  p.  4 ; 
Thorpe,  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  i.  512  ;  Lappenberg,  iL  331. 

*  See  for  examples,  Kemble,  G.  D.  iv.  138,  187,  233,  247. 

*  Edward  the  Confessor  frees  certain  lands  of  Westminster  fit>m  the 
shire  and  the  hundred;  Kemble,  G.  D.  iv.  191,  213.  There  were  seven 
hundreds  in  Worcestershire,  '  ita  quieti,  sicut  sdra  didt,  quod  vicecomes 
nichil  habet  in  eis.*  Domesd.  i.  172. 
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liberal  terms.   Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  hundred  of  Home-  The  hnn- 

,  di^  court 

mere  to  Abingdon  ^,  and  that  of  Qoddelie  to  Chertsey '.  The  ex-  in  private 
tent  to  which  these  exemptions  must  have  weakened  the  hundred 
organieation  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  the  thegn 
holding  fiye  hides  often  if  not  always  had  a  right  of  magistracy, 
a  burh-geat-setl '.  But  although  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
hundred  in  this  way,  the  liberties  were  not  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  or  organisation  of  the. shire,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
private  hundreds  standing  to  the  others  in  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  which  existed  betweeo  the  free  township  and  the  manor 
of  the  lord :  and  they  are  often  regarded  simply  as  larger  manors. 
In  all  these  the  machinery  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  was 
strictly  preserved,  and  the  law  was  administered  on  the  same 
principle.  The  sokemen  elected  their  officers  and  made  report, 
the  steward  of  the  lord  acting  as  president  in  their  courts  and 
leading  them  in  a  separate  body  to  the  host.  This  is  especially 
provided  by  Edgar  in  the  charter  already  referred  to :  the  tenants 
of  the  see  of  Worcester  are  to  fulfil  their  military  duties  not 
with  the  king's  servants  or  the  exactors  of  the  hundred,  but 
under  the  bishop  as  their  archiductor\ 

The  courts  of  the  great  franchises,  where  they  still  exist,  will  Modem 
be  found  to  furnish  the  best  instances  of  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  hundred  court:  for  they  were  less  touched  than  the 
hundred  courts  themselves  by  general  legislation,  and  have 
preserved  their  constitution  in  greater  integrity.  In  the  courts 
of  the  Forest  of  Enaresborough  each  of  the  townships  or 
berewics  which  form  the  manor  of  the  forest  is  represented  by 
the  constable  and  four  men^;  from  these  the  jurors  of  the  leet 
are  chosen;   and  by  them  the  praepositus  or  grave,  and  the 

'  Kemble,  G.  D.  iv.  300.  In  Domeflday,  1.  a8o,  fcbe  CounteBs  Godeva  is 
SBid  to  have  had  sac  and  boc  in  the  whole  wapentake  of  Newark. 

*  Eemble,  C.  D.  iv.  ao6,  307.  The  jurisdiction  of  eight  hundreds  and  a 
half  was  granted  by  the  same  king  to  S.  Edmund's.  Ibid.  iv.  343,  353 ; 
▼L  303.  The  gifts  of  hundreds  to  Ely  and  Peterborough  by  Edgar,  ibid.  iU. 
61,  93,  are  of  questionable  authenticity. 

'  Ranks,  §  3. 

*  Mon.  AngL  i.  617.  So  in  Domesday,  i.  87,  the  men  of  Taunton  attend 
the  courts  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  '  profectio  in  exercitum  cum  homin* 
jbos  episcopi.' 

^  Hargrove,  Hist  of  Enaresborough  (ed.  1798),  pp.  44,  45, 
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bedell.  In  the  maDor  of  Wakefield  the  repreeentaiioii  is 
by  the  constable  and  two  men,  just  as  in  1181  in  the  half 
hundred  of  Chingford  in  Essex  the  tenants  of  St.  Paul's  were 
represented  by  the  reeve  and  two  men  ^  There  is  no  ground 
for  connecting  the  hundred  with  the  tithing  of  {rankpledge, 
other  than  the  right  of  the  former  to  view  the  frankpledges  in 
a  half-yearly  court.  In  the  ecclesiastical  system  the  hundred 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  deanery  rural  as  the  township 
bore  to  the  parish:  but  the  deaneries  do  not  always  coincide 
geographically  with  the  hundreds, 
interme-,  48.  Between  the  hundred,  or  wapentake,  and  what  is  now 

sioM;  00m-  the  shire,  it  is  possible  that  other  intermediate  divisions  may 

binationsof      .  1  •    j  i  •  •        j.     ±1         -j-  ^ 

hundredB.  ftt  an  early  penod  nave  come  m;  answermg  to  the  ridings  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the  rapes  of  Sussex  and  the  lathes 
of  Kent.  If  this  were  the  case  they  may  have  had  courts  of 
their  own  as  is  the  case  with  the  lathe,  and  officers  of  their  own 
such  as  the  tithing-reeve  and  the  leide-reeve  who  occur  in  two 
manuscripts  of  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I  \  But  the  evidence 
of  such  arrangement  is  altogether  wanting.  The  association  of 
two,  three  or  more  hundreds  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  used 
for  the  purpose  of  witness  ',  a  custom  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  relic  of  some  more  symmetrical  arrangement,  but  is  more 
probably  a  mere  expedient  for  extending  the  application  of 
the  compurgatory  system.  All  the  intermediate  districts  which 
bear  the  name  of  shire  and  have  been  already  referred  to,  are 
of  too  late  formation  to  illustrate  this  supposition.  The  lathe 
system  in  Kent  answers  closely  to  that  of  the  hundred  elsewhere, 
and  all  the  existing  machinery  of  the  ridings,  save  the  name 
and  boundaries,  is  comparatively  modem  ^ 

'  Hale,  Domesday  of  St.  Paulas,  p.  144. 

'  Schmid,  Gresetze,  p.  663. 

«  Ethelred,  i.  i,  §  3  ;  Canute,  ii.  30,  §  3      Hiat.  Ely,  pp.  473,  475,  479. 

*  The  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Domesday  hundreds  are  now  00 
much  changed  that  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise  from  them,  but  some  in- 
stances may  be  given.  Buckinghamshire  in  Domesday  contained  eighteen 
hundreds;  these  are  now  oombined  into  five  hundreds  of  three  each, 
and  three  old  hundreds  which  also  have  a  collective  name,  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds.  The  arrangement  in  threes  may  be  as  old  as  the  navipletio 
referred  to  above  (p.  105).  Lancashire  and  Leicestershire,  which  Mr. 
Robertson  (Essays,  p.  lao)  refers  to  as  retaining  the  ancient  division  into 
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The  name  scir  or  shirey  which  marks  the  division  imme-  The  shire. 
diatelj  superior  to  the  hundred,  merely  means  a  subdivision  or 
share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early  used  in  connexion  with 
an  official  name  to  designate  the  territorial  sphere  appointed  to 
the  particular  magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  So  the  diocese 
was  the  bishop's  scire  \  and  the  stewardship  of  the  unjust  steward 
is  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospel  his  groef- 
scire ' :  and  we  have  seen  that  the  original  territorial  hun- 
dreds may  have  been  smaller  shires '.  The  historical  shires  or  Creation  of 
counties  owe  their  origin  to  different  causes  ^.  Kent  and  Sussex  ahures. 
are  two  of  the  Heptarchic  kingdoms,  of  which  their  lathes  and 
rapes  are  perhaps  the  original  shires.  Kent  however  appears 
as  '  Cantescyre '  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan  ^  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  are  also  ancient  kingdoms.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  the  two  divisions  of  East  Anglia,  representing 
possibly  the  two  'fylkis'  or  folks  into  which  the  Norsemen 
divided  their  province*,  or  possibly  the  two  dioceses  assigned  to 
Elmham  and  Dunwich  before  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  Of 
the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  Yorkshire  is  the  only  one  of  the 
existing  subdivisions  which  dates  as  a  shire  before  the  Con- 
quest. Mercia,  during  its  existence  as  a  kingdom,  was  arranged 
into  five  regions  none  of  which  bore  the  name  of  shires: 
Linds^,  the  district  of  the  Lindisfari  and  diocese  of  Sidnacester ; 
Hwiccia  the  diocese  of  Worcester  and  its  appendant  Ifagaead- 
tania ;  Mercia  proper  with  its  bishop  at  Lichfield  and  its  royal 
city  at  Tamworth ;  Middle  Anglia  and  South  Anglia,  dependent 
ecclesiastically  on  Leicester  and  later  on  Dorchester.  These 
represent  the  early  settlements  out  of  which  the  Mercian  kingdom 
was  created  by  Penda  and  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  which 

nz  hundredB  (above,  p.  loi  note  3),  have  been  aomewhat  reairanged  ainoe 
the  Domeaday  Survey,  but  the  fact  may  go  in  anpport  of  the  aame  theory. 

^  Bede,  H.  K  iii.  7,  &c.  &c.  (Alfred). 

'  Lindiafame  Goapela,  iii  130 ;  S.  Luke  zvi.  1. 

'  Above,  pp.  98,  1 01. 

*  On  thia  aee  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  116,  117  ;  Gneiat,  Verwalt- 
ongwecht,  i.  56,  57. 

*  Athebtan,  iii :  'omnes  Ganteacyiae  tbaini ' ;  poaaibly  only  a  late  trana- 
lation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  dooument. 

*  Bobertaon,  Hiat  Eaaaya,  p.  120. 
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Shiret  of  were  arranged  as  dioceses  by  Theodore  before  their  several  nation- 
ality  had  been  forgotten ;  nor  were  they  rearranged  as  shires  and 
named  after  their  chief  towns  before  the  reconquest  of  Mercia  from 
the  Danes  under  Edward  the  Elder.  In  Wessex  however  the  divi- 

of  Wenex ;  eion  is  more  ancient ;  Ini  speaks  of  the  Scirman ;  the  names  Hamp- 
tonscire,  Defnascire,  and  Bearrocscire  ^  appear  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ethelwnlf,  side  by  side 
with  the  Dorseetas,  the  Wilssetas,  and  the  Sumersa&tas.  As  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  the  chronicle  is  the  age  of  Alfred,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  arrangement  may  be  due  to  that  king  * : 
but  it  is  probably  much  earlier,  and  determined  by  the  divisions 
of  the  early  settlements  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  their  succesBive 
conquests.  The  terminology  was  not  however  general  in  the 
time  of  Bede,  who  knew  only  the  larger  provinces  of  Uercia  as 
regiones,  maegths  or  settlements  of  kindred  tribes,  and  those  of 
Wessex  as  dioceses.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  kingdom  in 
shires  is  of  course  a  work  which  could  not  be  completed  until 
it  was  permanently  united  under  Edgar ;  and  the  existing  sub- 
divisions of  Southern  England  are  all  traceable  back  to  his  day  at 

of  North-  the  latest.  The  Northern  counties  have  undergone  some  changes 
since  the  Conquest,  although  the  new  lines  have  been  drawn  on 
older  landmarks:  Durham  is  the  coimty  palatine  of  the  Con- 
queror's minister,  formed  out  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
Lancashire  was  formed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  joining  the 
Mercian  lands  between  Bibble  and  Mersey  with  the  northern 
hundreds,  which  in  Domesday  were  reckoned  to  the  West  Riiling 
of  Yorkshire ;  Cumberland  is  the  English  share  of  the  old  Cum- 
brian or  Strathdyde  kingdom ;  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land are  the  renmants  of  Northumbria  and  the  Cumbrian  frontier, 
appropriated  ecclesiastically  to  Durham  or  York,  and  temporally 
to  Appleby  and  Newcastle. 

The  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus  represents 
either  the  national  organisation  of  the  several  divisions  created 
by  West  Saxon  conquest ;  or  that  of  the  early  settlements  which 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  851,  860. 

*  Gneist,  Yerwaltangsreclii,  i.  56,  oonsiden  AJ>.  880  m  the  meet  pTobable 
date,  and  indines  to  connect  the  division  with  the  treaty  airangemezita  of 
Alfred  and  Guthnim. 
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united  in  the  Mercian  kingdom,  as  it  advanced  westwards  j  or 
the  rearrangement  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of 
England  on  the  principles  already  at  work  in  its  own  shires. 
A  shire  system  had  been  at  work  in  Wessex  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Ini^.     Whether,  before  the  name  of  shire  was  intro-  Question  as 

to  ftti  oftrlior 

duced  into  Mercia,  the  several  msegths  or  regions  bore  any  com-  name  for 
mon  designation,  such  as  that  of  gau,  must  remain  in  entire 
obscurity.  There  is  extant  a  list  of  thirty-four  divisions  of 
England,  gathered  out  of  Bede  and  perhaps  other  sources  now 
lost,  and  recording  the  number  of  hides  contained  in  each ;  the 
termination  '  ga '  which  is  found  here,  in  some  cases,  may  be  the 
German  'gau' ;  but  the  age  and  value  of  the  document  are  very 
uncertain,  and  the  divisions  as  a  rule  do  not  correspond  with 
the  historical  shires  '. 

Each  shire  contained  a  number  of  hundreds,  so  various  how-  Number  of 

.  .  -        .  hundredBin 

ever  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  m  any  case  the  shire. 

it  was  arranged  on  a  numerical  principle;  although,  as  each 

three  hundreds  had  to  supply  a  ship,  the  number  of  hundreds 

in  each  of  the  later  constituted  shires  might  be  expected  to  be 

a  multiple  of  three.     The  organisation  of  the  shire  was  of  much 

the  same  character  as  that  of  the  hundred,  but  it  was  ruled  by 

an  ealdorman  as  well  as  by  a  gere&,  and  in  some  other  respects  Offlcers  and 

,  .J  ^  ..  .  .  .  •   J  J      i.        'i.      ooartsofthe 

bore  evidence  of  its  previous  existence  as  an  independent  unity,  ahiro. 
Its  gemot  was  not  only  the  sdr-gemot  but  the  folc-gemot '  also, 
the  assembly  of  the  people;  the  ealdorman  commanded  not 
merely  the  military  force  of  the  hundreds,  but  the  lords  of  the 
franchises  and  the  church  vassals  with  their  men.  Its  gerefa 
or  sheriff  collected  the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  local  imposts.  Its 
ealdorman  was  one  of  the  king's  witan. 

49.  The  ealdorman,  the  princeps  of  Tacitus,  and  princeps  ^  or 

^  The  Ksir-man  is  spoken  of  as  the  president  of  a  court,  Ini,  §  8 ;  the 
ealdorman  may  forfeit  his  scir,  ibid.  §  39  ;  and  the  dependent  is  forbidden 
to  withdraw  from  his  lord  into  another  Mtr,  ibid.  %  36. 

*  Gale,  Ber.  Angl.  Scriptores,  zv.  748 ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  81,  82  ;  two 
of  the  ga*8  are  Noxga-ga  and  Ohtga-ga. 

'  Alfred,  38,  §  I ;  Athelstan,  ii.  §  la ;  v.  i,  §  i ;  Ethebred,  ▼.  §  13 ;  vi. 
§  aa. 

*  Ealdorman  stands  ior  prince^,  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  15  ;  and,  generally,  for 
optMUW,  iii.  30 ;  for  tulregulmi  iv.  i  a  ;  for  mUrapa^  v.  10 ;  for  dMX,  It.  t  3,  i  5. 
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The  eaidcn^  satrapa,  or  subregulus  of  Bede,  the  dux  of  the  Latin  chroniderB 
and  the  comes  of  the  Konnans,  was  originally  elected  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  down  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, even  when  hereditary  succession  had  become  almost  the 
Nominftted   rule,  his  nomination  required  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the 
and  lAtaaf  witenagemot.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  ever 
elected  by  the  body  over  which  he  was  to  rule  \  although  some 
form  of  acceptance  by  the  shire  may  not  improbably  have  been 
Horeditaiy   gone  through.     The  hereditary  principle  appears  however  in 
the  early  days  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  in  the  case  of  an  under-kingdom  being  annexed  to 
a  greater,  the  old  royal  dynasty  seems  to  have  continued   to 
hand  down  its  delegated  authority  from  father  to  son.      The 
under-kings  of  Hwiccia  thus  continued  to  act  as  ealdormen 
under  Mercia  for  a  century;   and  the   ealdormanship   of  the 
Qyrwas '  or  fen-countrymen  seems  likewise  to  have  been  here- 
TheoUdQiv  ditary.     The  title  of  ealdorman  is  thus  much  older  than  the 
ministered    existing  division  of  shires,  nor  was  it  ever  the  rule  for  every 
shires.         shire  to  have  an  ealdorman  to  itself  as  it  had  its  sheriff.     The 
ealdormanship   of  Mercia  comprised  a  very  large   portion  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom ;  Wessex  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  was 
arranged  under  two  ealdormen  '.     But  each  shire  was  under  an 


The  first  writer  who  uses  '  oomes*  as  equivalent  to  ealdorman  is  Aaser,  and 
the  fact  has  been  used  as  an  ailment  against  the  genuineness  of  his 
book.  It  occurs  however  in  some  of  the  questionable  charters  of  Ethelwulf 
apparently  in  the  same  sense.    Kemble,  G.  D.  ii.  50  ;  y.  97. 

^  Gneist,  YerwaltuDgsrecht,  i.  76. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  20,  iv.  19  ;  Hugo  Candidus  (Sparke,p.  a) ;  Felix,  Vita 
S.  Guthlac ;  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum,  iii.  260. 

'  On  this  point  Mr.  Eobcrt8on*s  essay  on  the  '  King's  kin  *  (Essays,  pp. 
177-189)  is  highly  instructive  and  suggestive.  He  ai^es  that  the  great 
ealdordom  of  Mercia  subsisted  until  the  banishment  of  Elfric  the  child  in 
985,  and  that  of  East  Anglia  until  the  death  of  Ethelwin  in  992,  after 
which  they  were  administered  by  high-reeves  under  the  king  until  Canute 
reconstituted  them.  Wessex  he  regards  as  divided  into  two  great  ealdor- 
doms,  that  of  the  western  and  that  of  the  central  provinces ;  which,  with 
Kent  under  archbishop  Sigeric,  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  south  of 
England.  These,  with  Essex  and  Northumbria,  would  make  up  seven  great 
territorial  magistracies.  But  Sussex  bad  an  ealdorman  as  late  as  983,  and 
the  arrangements  are  so  short-lived  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  ai 
parts  of  a  permanent  methodical  Bjstem.  And  die  same  may  be  said  even 
of  Canute's  fourfold  division. 
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etldorman,  who  sat  with  the  sheriff  and  bishop  in  the  folkmoot, 
reoeived  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  jurisdiction  ^,  and  com- 
manded the  military  force  of  the  whole  division.  From  the 
latter  character  he  derived  the  name  of  heretoga  \  leader  of  the 
host  ifiere)^  or  dux,  which  is  occasionally  given  him  in  charters. 

The  sheriff  or  scir-gere£B^  the  sci]>man  of  the  laws  of  Ini ',  The  sheriff. 
was  the  king^s  steward  and  judicial  president  of  the  shire,  the 
administrator  of  the  royal  demesne  and  executor  of  the  law. 
His  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was  distinctly  a  single  shire,  although 
after  the  Conquest  for  a  long  period  the  shires  were  adminis- 
tered in  pairs.  It  is  probable  on  early  analogy  that  the  gerefa 
was  chosen  in  the  folkmoot ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  within 
historical  times  this  was  the  case  \  although  the  constitutional- 
ists of  the  thirteenth  century  attempted  to  assert  it  as  a  right, 
and  it  was  for  a  few  years  conceded  by  the  crown.  As  a  rule 
he  was,  as  a  royal  officer,  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  ealdor- 
man, as  a  national  one,  by  the  king  and  witan.  The  sheriff 
as  well  as  the  ealdorman,  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  administration,  and  possibly  had  in  some  cases  an  endowment 
in  land^ 

^  Hie  third  penny  of  the  coonty  appears  from  Domesday  (i.  i,  a6,  203, 
346,  352,  280,  298,  336)  to  have  been  paid  to  the  earl  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Con&BBor ;  Mis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i.  167,  168.  Compare  the  share 
of  the  couit  in  the  Capitulary  of  a.d.  783 ;  one  third  to  the  count,  two 
thirds  to  the  palace.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  628  ;  iv.  145. 

*  Elfhere,  ealdorman  of  Merda  under  Edgar,  is  called  heretoga.  Cod. 
Dipl.  iL  383 ;  iii.  5,  49,  159,  259  sq.  His  son  Klfric  is  called  ealdorman. 
See  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  126 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  L  581. 

>  Scirman,  Ini,  %  8  ;  Ethelwin  is  scirman  in  Kent  under  Canute,  Kemble, 
C.  D.  It.  9.  See  also  iv.  304 ;  Leofric,  scires-man,  iv.  267 ;  and  Wulfsi 
priest,  the  shire-man,  yi.  127.  Pontius  Pilate  is  scirman  of  Judaea,  St. 
Luke  iii.  i.  The  word  used  in  the  laws  is  generally  gere&  simply  :  scir- 
gerafik  however  is  found  in  charters,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  10,  where  Ethel- 
win,  the  idrman  in  Kent,  is  called  sdr-gerefib;  also  iv.  54,  201,  &c.  &;c. 
The  Latin  word  is  generally  praepositus  or  praefectua.  Ethel werd  (M.  H.  B. 
p.  509)  calls  the  sheriff  of  Dorset  exactor  in  a.d.  787.    See  above,  p.  82. 

^  The  statement  of  the  chapter  *  de  heretochiis  *  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  is  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
earliest,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  510.    See  Gneist,  Yerwaltungsr.  i.  78. 

'  Such  was  the  wardpenny  paid  in  Cambridgeshire,  Domesd.  i.  190 ;  the 
allowances  made  to  the  dienff  of  Wilts,  in  kind,  are  enumerated  in  vol.  i. 
60 ;  and  he  also  had  rights  in  reveland,  which  possibly  were  attached  to 
hu  office.  Reveland  is  mentioned  also  in  Herefordshire,  Domesd.  i.  1 79, 
181 ;  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesd.  L  168,  231 ;  Allen,  Prwog.  p.  214.  The 
sheriff  of  Shropshire  had  the  third  penny  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  ibid.  i. 

VOL.  L  I 
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Double  Kp-        The  SYBtem  of  double  administration  by  a  national  leader  and 

vemment  oy  *  " 

«*idannan  a  royal  steward,  although  common  to  the  early  Germanic  con- 
stitutions, the  Frank,  the  Gothic  and  the  Lombard,  is  in  its 
later  form  almost  peculiar  to  England.  In  the  later  Frank 
kingdom  the  graf,  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  the  national 
as  well  as  the  royal  officers  of  early  days,  exercised  the  functions 
of  both  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  king^ ;  and  in  medieyal 
Germany,  where  the  title  of  duke  or  herzog  presents  some 
analogy  with  that  of  the  ealdorman,  he  is  rather  a  national  prince 
than  an  imperial  officer:  every  attempt  made  by  the  central 
authority  to  assert  its  power  through  counts  or  counts-palatin^ 
ending  in  the  foundation  of  new  hereditary  principalities, 
either  coordinate  with  or  subordinate  to  the  dukes,  but  in 
both  cases  equally  neglectful  of  any  duties  to  the  emperor. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  sheriffilom  as  a  rule  never 
became  hereditary,  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  under 
the  changed  title  or  translation  of  vice-comes  \  it  was  used  by 
the  kings  as  a  means  of  ousting  or  preventing  the  creation  of 
any  feudal  rule  such  as  that  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  history  of  the  sherifiPdom  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  Constitutional  History. 

Ti^eshire-         50.  The  sheriflF held  the  shiremoot,  according  to  Edgar's  law, 

twice  in  the  year'.     Although  the  ealdorman  and  bishop  sat  in 

it  to  declare  the  law  secular  and  spiritual,  the  sheriff  was  the 

constituting  office^  ^     The  suitors  were  the  same  as  those  of 

the  hundred  court :  all  lords  of  lands  *,  all  public  officers,  and 

from  every  townshijp  the  reeve  and  four  men  *.   The  latter  point, 

252.  In  Surrey  were  three  manors  from  which  the  aheriff  had  £7,  '  de  eo 
quod  impendit  eis  adjutorium  cum  opuB  habent,*  Domesd.  i.  30.  See 
above,  p.  102,  note  2. 

1  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  363.    Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  156-181,  463-472. 

'  Yiceoomes  occurs  as  the  Latin  word  for  sheriff  in  Canute's  letter  to 
the  bishops,  given  by  Florence  of  Worcester :  but  this  is  clearly  a  transla- 
tion of  Norman  date.  '  Edgar,  iii.  §  3 ;  Select  Chsjrters,  p.  70. 

*  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  283  ;  Kemble,  Siaons,  ii.  158,  159. 

8  Called  in  this  aspect  scir-thegns,  Kemble,  C.  D.  vi.  198  ;    iv.  170; 
Saxons,  ii.  234,  235.    Kemble  contends,  and  with  good  reason,  that  these 
scir-thegns  are  not  necessarily  king's  thegns.     It  may  be  added  that  there ' 
is  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  all  possessed  of  five  hides  of  land,  very  many 
of  the  thegns  of  Domesday  having  far  less.    See  too  Gneist^  YerwaltgBr.  i.  37. 

*  Compare  the  following  paasages  from  Domesday :  in  Archenefield,  i. 
1 79,  'Si  vioecomes  evocat  eos  ad  airemot,  meliores  ex  eis,  vi  aut  vii,  vmdmit 
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left  questionable  in  the  laws,  is  proved  by  the  later  practice.  ^*JgJ^5| 
In  the  county  courts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  reeve  and  •'^  'our 
four  men  took  part  in  matters  of  election,  of  arming  and  of 
assessment;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  Kentish  horhs- 
ealdor  and  his  four  fellows  represented  each  township  in  the 
court  of  the  itinerant  justices,  itself  a  form  of  the  county  court. 
Every  one  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  gemot  was  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  law. 

Here  again  the  suitors  were  the  judges;  but  the  ^'^clve  T^^eJve 
senior  thegns  appear  in  the  county  court  as  well  as  in  the 
hundred  \  and,  on  the  institution  of  the  grand-jury,  present  the 
report  of  the  hundred'.  Thus  limited,  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
was  rather  that  of  a  chairman  or  moderator  than  that  of  a  judge. 
The  duty  of  seeing  the  law  executed  devolved  upon  him,  and  in 
fiscal  as  well  as  judicial  matters  he  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
somewhat  irresponsible  power. 

Besides  the  judicial  power  of  the  shiremoot,  which,  like  the  7®?*i^v**' 

hundred,  was  competent  to  declare  folkright  in  every  suit',  "^»<»>*'****« 

some  shadow  of  legislative  authority  seems  to  have  remained  to 

it  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  when  the  bishops  of  Kent  and  all 

the  thegns,  eorl  and  ceorl  ^,  of  Cantescyre,  declared  to  him  in 

their  gemot  at  Faversham,  their  acceptance  of  the  measures 

taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  the  recent  witena- 

cnm  eo.  Qui  vocfttus  non  vadit  dat  ii  solidos  sut  tmum  bovein  reg^,  et  qui 
de  hnndret  remanety  tantundem  persolvit.'  In  the  city  of  Hereford,  '  qui 
eqnnm  habebat  ter  in  anno  pergeoat  cum  vicecomite  ad  placita  et  ad  hun- 
dret.*  Ibid.  In  Derby  hundred  (inter  Ribble  et  Merae),  *  Si  de  hundredo 
remanebat  aut  non  ibat  ad  placitum  ubi  praepositus  jubebat,  per  v  solidos 
emendabat.'  Ibid.  i.  269.  The  participation  of  oeorls  in  the  shiremoot  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Canute,  God.  Dipl.  iv.  11,  and  illustrated  by  the 
direction  of  writs  to  all  thegns  of  the  shire  twelf-hynd  or  twy-hynd. 

1  Compare  the  direction  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  a.d.  819,  that  every  graf 
shotild  attend  the  general  placita  with  twelve  scabini,  or,  if  there  were  not 
BO  many,  the  number  should  be  made  up  from  the  best  men  of  the  county. 
See  Savigny,  i.  348 ;  Waitz,  D.  -V.  6.  iv.  sq.  The  appearance  of  the  senior 
thegns  in  the  shiremoot  is  mentioned  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137. 

*  Select  Charters,  pp.  137,  251. 

*  But  with  a  restriction  of  appeal  until  the  lower  court  had  failed  to  do 
justice.  In  the  same  way  the  shiremoot  intercepted  all  appeals  to  the 
king,  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  285.  Wills  are  frequently  attested  by  it,  e.g. 
Kembte,  C.  D.  yi.  198.  Other  acts  done  before  the  i^re  will  be  found  in 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  117,  137, 138,  234;  iii.  292. 

*  Comites  et  villani,  Athelstan,  iii.  148 ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  233,  234 ; 
Hftllam,  M.  A.  ii.  376 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  637. 

I  a 
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gemot  of  Greatley.  In  this  we  may  trace  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  popular  reception  of  a  law  ^  which  indnoed 
Charles  the  Great  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  mallus  to  the  capi- 
tularies which  he  had  drawn  up  ",  and  which  appears  in  England 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  publication  and  preservation  of 
Magna  Carta. 
Kvidenoeof  The  institution  of  the  shiremoot  in  England  is  not  paralleled 
nationality  by  any  similar  arrangement  in  the  primitive  Frank  kingdom,  in 
which  the  hundred  court  or  mallus  admits  of  no  appeal,  except 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king'.  This  point  further  illustrates  the 
theory  that  in  the  shiremoot,  as  a  folk  moot,  we  have  a  monument 
of  the  original  independence  of  the  population  which  it  repre- 
sents. If  the  shire  be  the  ancient  under-kingdom,  or  iht  district 
whose  administrative  system  is  created  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
under-kingdom,  the  shiremoot  is  the  folkmoot  in  a  double  sense, 
not  merely  the  popular  court  hi  the  district,  but  the  chief  conneil 
of  the  ancient  nation  who  possessed  that  district  in  independ- 
ence, the  witenagemot  of  the  pre-heptarchic  kingdom.  Such  a 
theory  would  imply  the  much  greater  preponderance  of  popular 
liberties  in  the  earlier  system,  for  the  shiremoot  is  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  which  the  historical  witenagemot  is  not ;  and 
this  is  indeed  natural,  for  the  smaller  the  sisse  of  the  districts 
and  the  more  nearly  equal  the  condition  of  the  landowners  or 
sharers  in  the  common  land,  the  more  easy  it  would  be  to  as- 
semble the  nation,  and  so  much  the  less  danger  of  the  supreme 
authority  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  magistrates 
without  reference  to  the  national  voice.  But  this  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture. 
Ratinf^of  Under  the  late  shire-system,  before  as  after  the  Conquest, 
the  shire  was  a  unit  for  purposes  of  rating.  Each  shire  was 
bound  to  furnish  ships  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  hun- 
dreds ^,  and  from  the  produce  of  what  had  been  the  folkland 

*  Kemble,  Saxona,  ii.  138.  •  Waita,  D.  V.  O.  iii.  506-510. 
"  See  Wutz,  D.  V .  'G.  ii.  494.     It  wag  however  usual  among  the  Bava- 

riaoB  and,  at  a  later  period,  general. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.p.  1008 ;  with  Earle's  note,  pp.  356,  337 :  see  above, 
p.  105.  Hence  Archbishop  Elfric  leaves  a  ship  to  the  people  of  Kent  aad 
another  to  Wiltshire,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iii.  352. 


the  ^ire. 
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contained  in  it,  to  pay  a  composition  for  the  feorm-faltum,  Compoeition 
or  suBtentation,  of  the  king  \  The  military  contingents  of  the  SSvTw,**^ 
ehire  were  also  made  a  matter  of  composition,  the  number  of 
fighting  men  furnished  for  the  fyrd  being  often  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  hides  which  furnished  them*.  Whether 
these  compositions  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churches,  a  matter 
of  privilege,  can  scarcely  be  determined  in  the  almost  entire 
deficiency  of  secular  charters  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
is  howeyer  probable  from  Domesday  that  long  before  that  event 
the  shires  had  been  allowed  to  acquit  themselves  of  several  of 
these  duties  by  paying  fixed  sums  or  furnishing  fixed  contin- 
gents, answeriug  in  some  measure  to  the  firms,  ferms  or  farms 
for  which  the  sherifb  were  liable. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  shire  had  the  same  indefinite  The  thire 
status  which  belonged  to  the  hundred :  the  archdeaconries,  as  oUly. 
geographical  divisions,  do  not  occur  earlier  than  tlie  twelfth 
century.    At  that  time  the  archdeacons,  who  had  been  ministers 
of  the  bishop  in  aU  parts  of  the  diocese  alike,  received  each  his 
own  district,  which  in  most  cases  coincided  with  the  county. 

The  system  adopted  by  Edgar  and  Ethelred  of  combining  the  Combina- 
govemment  of  a  whole  cluster  of  shires  in  the  hands  of  a  single  several 
ealdorman,  is  so  nearly  contemporary  with  the  general  institu-  an  eaidor- 
tion  of  a  shire^system  for  all  England,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
determined  whether  it  is  an  exceptional  departure  from,  or  a 
ati^e  in,  the  development  of  the  new  rule.     Until  the  shire- 
system  was  made  uniform,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  witena- 
gemots  of  the   heptarchic  kingdoms   may  have  continued   to 
exist'.    But  after  that  organisation  was  completed,  though  one 

>  Tlie  county  of  Oiford  paid  firm  of  three  nights,  or  1502.  That  of 
Warwick  paid  65!.  and  36  aextaries  of  honey,  Domesday,  i.  154,  338. 
Norihamptonsbira  paid  firm  of  three  nights,  ibid.  L  219.  Many  other 
instances  are  adduced  by  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Dtimesd.  i.  261,  262. 

'  In  BerkBhire  one  man  went  for  each  five  hides,  each  hide  paying  four 
shlDii^  for  his  maintenance.  The  whole  city  of  Exeter  furnished  only  the 
service  of  five  hides.  Oxford  sent  twenty  bui^gesses  to  represent  all  the  rest ; 
Leicester  sent  twelve,  and,  if  the  king  was  going  to  sea,  furnished  four 
horses  to  conv^  arms  to  the  fleet.  Domesday,  i.  56,  100, 154,  230.  War^ 
wick  sent  ten.  Ibid.  i.  238  ;  Wilton  one  man  for  five  hides,  Ibid.  i.  64. 

'  The  charters  of  Ethebwd,  ealdorman  of  Mercia  under  Alfred,  are  gene- 
ndly  attested  by  Mercian  bishops  only,  and  therefore  very  probably  issued 
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Tho  great  ealdorman  might  goyem  and  lead  to  battle  the  forces  of  several 
not  involve  shires,  he  had  no  general  court  or  gemot  of  his  jurisdiction :  the 
canisafcioQ  of  ealdorman  of  the  Western  proyinces  would  take  his  seat  in  the 
moot.  '  folkmoot  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwalli  but  would  not  have  a 
united  council  for  the  two.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  after  Canute  had  divided  the  whole  realm  into  four  earl- 
doms, any  such  provincial  witenagemots  followed  the  institution. 
The  royal  writs  are  directed  to  the  bishop  and  earl  and  sheriff 
of  each  shire,  although  both  bishop  and  earl  presided  over 
many  such  shires.  Whether  any  subordinate  officer  took  in  the 
shire  the  place  of  these  powerful  earls  and  ealdormen,  or  whether, 
if  it  were  so,  he  also  bore  the  title  of  ealdorman,  can  scarcely  be 
determined  from  our  existing  materials.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  of  such  official :  on  the  other  band  the 
use  of  the  word  ealdorman  was  becoming  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been;  it  was  superseded  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
organisation  by  the  title  of  earl,  and  in  the  lower  was  acquiring, 
or  returning  to,  the  primary  and  loose  meaning  of  a  head-man, 
in  which  it  could  be  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  no  intermediate  organ- 
isation between  the  shire  with  its  folkmoot  and  the  central  one 
of  the  kingdom  with  its  witenagemot. 

in  Mercian  witenAgemotB.  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  107,  11  a ;  ▼.  ia6, 134,  1^0.  In  the 
laflt  case  Ethelred  states  that  he  has  summoned  to  Gloucester  'aelle  Mercna 
weotan  ....  bisceopas  and  aldermen  and  alle  his  duguthe,'  and  th&t  with 
King  Alfred's  witness  and  leave.  See  also  Cod.  Dipl.  y.  143,  154.  There 
are  also  charters  of  Edgar  drawn  up  whilst  he  was  king  of  the  Mercians 
only,  and  attested  by  the  Mercian  witan ;  God.  Dipl.  ii.  348,  358.  The 
charters  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  are  of  course  often  attested 
by  the  West  Saxon  witan  only.  See  Gneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  48.  An  East 
Anglian  witenagemot  of  a.d.  1004  is  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicle,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  folkmoot ;  for  East  Anglia,  like  Kent,  was  only  one 
administrative  division.    See  Freomani  Norm.  Conq.  i.  102. 
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51.  The  civitae  or  populus  of  Tacitus,  the  union  of  several  Thetuprome 

.  .      sssemoly  of 

pagi,  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  the  rice,  or  kingdom ;  and  its  the  king* 

uom. 

council,  the  concilium  prindpum,  is  the  witenagemot  or  assem- 
bly of  the  wise.  This  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
whether  the  nation  be  Kent  or  Merda  as  in  the  earlier,  or  the 
whole  gens  Anglorum  et  Saxonum,  as  in  the  later  history.  The 
character  of  the  national  council  testifies  to  its  history  as  a  later 
development  than  the  lower  courts,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
institution  of  royalty.  The  folkmoot,  or  popular  assembly  of 
the  shire,  is  a  representative  body  to  a  certain  extent:  it  is 
attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  hundreds  and  townships, 
and  has  a  representative  body  of  witnesses  to  give  validity  to 
the  acts  that  are  executed  in  it.  If  each  shire  represented  a 
complete  kingdom,  the  shiremoot  would  give  a  complete  repre- 
sentative system  existing  in  each  kingdom.  But  as  the  small  The  witera- 
kingdoms  coalesced  or  were  united  by  conquest,  it  does  not  seem  aibikmoot. 
to  have  been  thought  necessary  to  extend  the  system ;  the  coun^ 
oil  of  the  aggr^ated  state  is  not  a  folkmoot  but  a  witenagemot. 
In  those  early  kingdoms  again,  which  were  identical  with  the 
later  shires,  Kent  for  instance,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  ^ 
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should  find  two  central  councils,  the  folkmoot  or  council  of  the 
people  of  Kent,  and  the  witenagemot  or  council  of 'the  chiefe, 
Question  as  answering  to  the  greater  and  narrower  assemblies  of  the  plebs 
existence  of  and  of  the  prtncipes  in  the  Grermania.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
and  witena-  probable  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  as  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  derived  from  the  charters  attested  by  these  assemblies, 
or  issued  with  their  consent,  and  as  the  consent  of  the  witan  only 
was  necessary  for  the  transfers  of  land,  we  have  not  the  docu* 
mentary  evidence  that  would  suffice  for  proof.  We  have  many 
charters  issued  in  witenagemots  under  the  kings  of  Kent ;  but 
the  only  document  issued  by  a  folkmoot  of  Kent  belongs  to  a  date 
when  it  had  long  been  without  a  king^.  The  customs,  however, 
of  the  folkmoot  are  so  common  and  so  ancient,  that  they  afford 
a  strong  presumption  of  their  universality ;  so  that  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  perhaps  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  two  regular  assemblies  in  primitive  sim- 
plicity as  long  as  they  continued  independent'.  With  regard  to 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  which  were  aggregations  of  smaller  states, 
no  such  hypothesis  will  hold  good.  There  is  no  probability 
that  a  Mercian  king  would  introduce  a  new  constitution  into 
the  organisation  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  enough  that  the 
Hwiccians,  or  Hecanians,  or  Magassetanians  had  their  folkmoot^ 
without  the  Mercians  having  one  too;  and  it  was  enough  for 
the  king,  as  ruler  of  Mercia,  to  have  his  witenagemot  without 
continuing  to  hold  similar  gatherings  as  overlord  of  Hwiccia 
and  the  associated  districts.  The  folkmoot  was  left  to  the  shire, 
the  witen-^gemot  was  gathered  round  the  king. 

Yet  even  in  the  seven  kingdoms,  even  in  the  united  kingdoni, 
when  there  was  a  general  summons  to  the  host,  some  concentra- 
tion of  the  armed  folkmoots  must  have  taken  place.  For  the 
l^romulgation  of  the  laws  also,  at  least  in  the  period  before  Alfred, 
tho  national  assembly  must  have  comprised  a  much  wi4er  clasB 

^  Athelitan*  iii. :  *  Kariasime,  EpiBCopi  ttii  de  Kandft  et  omnes  CaQteacyrae 
jh.c^tu  oomitea  et  villanL'  See  kemWs  oommeni,  Saxons,  ii.  234,  a$5 ; 
*«..  »tfii.  M.  A.  a.  377. 

'  Stf«  Gneist,  VerwaltungBrecht,  i.  43,  who  seema  to  take  a  contrary  yiew, 
wvxi  Aoc^^it  the  witenagemot  and  folkmoot  of  the  amall  kingdoma  aa  iden- 
.>  rf^.     K'ih  viewa  are  of  ooone  conjectural. 
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than  the  witan  \     On  ffreat  occasions  too,  coronations  and  the  General  g»- 
like,  duiing  the  histoiy  of  the  later  West  Saxon  dynasty',  or  theism  at 
on  the  sudden  emergency  of  a  Danish  invasion,  or  for  the  re-  gemot, 
ception  of  Canute's  promulgation  of  Edgar's  laws',  we  must 
understand  the  witenagemot  to  hare  heen  attended  hy  a  con- 
course of  people  whose  voices  could  be  raised  in  applause  or 
in  resistance  to  the  proposals  of  the  chiefs^.     But  that  such 
gatherings  shared  in  any  way  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
witan,  that  they  were  organised  in  any  way  corresponding  to  JJ*  o***"* 

•       ued  or  ro* 
the  machinery  of  the  folkmoot,  that  they  had  any  representative  preaentatiTe. 

character  in  the  modem  sense,  as  having  full  powers  to  act  on 
behalf  of  constituents,  that  they  shared  the  judicial  work,  or 
except  by  applause  and  hooting  influenced  in  any  way  the 
decision  of  the  chiefs,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  They 
might,  by  an  easy  and  welcome  fiction,  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  nation,  although  they  were  really  the  mere  retainers 
of  the  nobles  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

So  long  as  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  lasted,  each  having  its  The  eocle- 
own  witenagemot,  there  was  no  attempt  at  general  organisation  omiy'^ty.^ 
even  for  cases  of  the  greatest  emergency,  except  the   eccle- 
siastical.    The  provincial  or  family  tie  was  as  strong  as  ever, 

^  See  the  prologues  to  the  Laws  of  Wihtned  and  Ini. 

'  For  example,  in  a.d.  1051,  when  Godwin  was  exiled:  *Bex  in  sue 
ooncilio  et  omnia  exerdtus  mianimi  consensu  ....  decreyerunt.'  Flor. 
Wig.  A  J).  1 05 1. 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  103,  and  Appendix  Q,  thinks  that  'every 
freeman  retained  in  theory  the  right  of  appearing  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
kingdom  * ;  and  adds,  '  expressions  are  found  which  are  quite  enough  to 
show  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  theoretically  looked  on  as  present 
in  the  national  Assembly,  and  as  consenting  to  its  decrees.*  Most  of  the 
paiBBages  quoted  in  favour  of  this  opinion  refer  to  the  occasions  on  which 
a  king  was  elected,  or  laws  promulgated.  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  239,  fur- 
nishes similar  quotations  from  charters :  God.  Dipl.  Ixxiii,  '  cum  praesentia 
populationis ' ;  occlxiv,  '  tota  populi  generalitate  ;  mciii,  '  tota  plebis  gene- 
ralitate.'  He  sums  up  thus,  'Whether  expressions  of  this  kind  were  in- 
tended to  denote  the  actual  presence  of  the  people  on  the  spot ;  or  whether 
populus  is  used  in  a  strict  and  technical  sense,  that  sense  which  is  confined 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  full  franchise,  those  who  form  part  of  the  woXirtvfja, 
or  finally,  whether  the  assembly  of  the  witan  making  laws  is  considered 
to  represent  in  our  modem  form  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  dear 
thai  the  power  of  self-government  is  recognised  in  the  latter.*    Ibid.  340. 

*  Such  was  the  case  in  the  shiremoot.  God.  Dipl.  mczxix,  where  all  the 
people  who  stood  around  cried  out,  *  Sy  hit  swa,  Amen,  Amen.*    Kemble,  _ 

Saxons,  ii.  238. 
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and  althoagh  the  gens  Angloram  had  learned  to  reoogniae  itself 
under  one  collective  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine, 
it  was  only  on  the  ancient  lines  that  any  power  of  organisation 
was  developed  until  the  church  was  strong  enough  to  form  a 
national  union.     The  kings  met  occasionally  for  alliance  or  for 
Oocasional    arbitration;  for  some  great  purpose,  such  as  the  choice  of  a 
kinn  in  the  primate  ^ ;  but  the  nation  met  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils, 
pmod.    °    which  were  held  with  some  frequency,  from  the  days  of  Theo- 
dore to  those  of  Athelstan,  quite  apart  from  and  independently 
of  the  witenagemots  of  the  several  states.     As  occasionally  the 
kings,  and  frequently  the   ealdormen,  of  different  kingdoms 
attended  these  assemblies,  and  as  they  were,  like  other  courts, 
useful  for  the  witnessing  of  acts  which  required  powerful  attest- 
ation and  general  promulgation,  the  nation  learned  from  tliem 
Aaoendency  the  benefit  of  common  action.     Another  powerful  help  in  the 
king  of*^    same  direction  must  have  been  the  ascendency,  during  the  whole 
*^"**  ^*       of  that  period,  of  some  one  great  prince,  who  by  ¥rar  or  alli- 
ances exercised  an  overwhelming  influence  over  the  rest.     Such 
a  position  was  occupied  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
by  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  during  the  eighth  by  those  of 
Mercia,  and,  after  the  rise  of  the  West  Saxon  power,  by  Egbert 
and  his  successors.    But  the  existence  of  this  hegemony,  whether 
or  no  its  possessor  bore  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  unity  of  organisation  or  even  by  any  act  of  con- 
federation. 
IP^Mk  In  the  Frank  kingdom,  if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 

Adalhard  to  the  existence  of  the  rule,  some  shadow  of  the  double 
council  of  the  Germania  seems  to  have  been  preserved  ^    Charles 

m 

^  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29 :  '  Reges  Angliae  nobiliRsimi,  Oswiu  provinciae  Nor- 
danhymbrorum  et  Ecgberct  Cantuariorum,  habito  inter  ee  consilio/  Sui. 
Many  inBtanoes  of  deliberation  between  the  kings  preparatory  to  the  re- 
crption  of  ChriBtianity  may  be  found  in  Bede.  A  clear  example  of  more 
^«neral  deliberation  is  fumifihed'by  Bishop  Waldhere,  in  bis  letter  to  Briht- 
wald  (Councils,  &c.  iii.  274)  :  '  Ante  pauoos  autem  dies  hoc  pladtum  ocnn- 
wani  oonsensione  condixerunt,  ut  in  idus  Kalendarum  Octobrimn,  in  loco 
^ui  dicitur  Breguntford  orones  advenissent  reges  ambarum  partiom,  epi- 
9vN^U  et  abbates  judicesque  reliquoe,  et  itiibi  aduDato  conalio  omnium 
vbssAmultatum  causae  determinarentnr.* 

*  "  CoQBuetudo  autem  tunc  temporis  erat  ut  non  saepius  sed  bis  in  anno 
l^l^kciia  duo  tenerentur.    Unum  quando  ordinabatur  status  totius  regni  ad 
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the  Oreat  held  two  great  annaal  assemblies  of  his  people,  one  in  The  ipnnpr 

,  and  autumn 

May  at  the  Campus  Madias,  which  Pippin  had  substituted  for  gathering. 
the  Campus  Martins  of  the  Merovingians;  and  another  in  the 
autumn.  The  spring  meeting  was  attended  by  the  majores, 
optimates,  and  seniores,  and  held  at  the  same  time  with  the 
great  military  levy,  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  arms.  The 
autumnal  one  comprised  the  royal  counsellors  only,  and  answered 
nearly  to  the  witenagemot  \  But  although  these  assemblies 
afford  a  superficial  parallel  with  the  system  sketched  by  Tacitus, 
the  functions  of  the  principes  and  the  plebs  were  interchanged : 
in  the  first,  the  optimates  were  assembled  'propter  consilium 
ordinandum ' ;  the  minores  were  allowed  to  be  present  '  ad  con- 
silium BUBcipiendum,'  sometimes  also  ^  pariter  tractandum,'  but 
not  as  of  old  to  give  authority  to  the  determinations  of  the 
lords.  It  was  in  the  autumn  council,  to  which  only  the  seniores 
and  chief  counsellors  were  admitted,  that  the  policy  of  the 
ensuing  year  was  settled. 

Without  denying  that   occasionally   an   Anglo-Saxon  king  Queetion  as 

to  the  suni** 

might  call  together  his  witan,  and  hold  his  military  review  at  lar  practice 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  generally  concluded  that,  if  such  had 
been  the  rule,  some  evidence  would  have  been  forthcoming.     Of 
anything  like  the  Campus  Madius  there  is  no  trace :  but  very 
many  of  the  dated  charters  of  the  period  were  issued  in  the 

anni  Tertentifl  spaciam,  quod  ordinatum  nulluB  eventus  renim,  niai  sammA 
neceasitaa  quae  similiter  toto  regno  incumbebat,  mutabatur.  In  quo  placito 
generalitas  universorum  majorum  tarn  dericorum  quam  laiconim  eonve- 
niebat;  seniores  propter  consilium  ordinandum,  minores  propter  idem 
consilium  suscipiendum  et  interdum  pariter  tractandum,   et  non  ex  po-  * 

testate,  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  intellectu  vel  sententia,  oonfirmandum.  Gae- 
ienun  autem  propter  dona  generaliter  danda  aliud  placitum  cum  senioribus 
tantmn  et  praecipuia  consiliariis  habebatur ;  in  quo  jam  futuri  anni  status 
tractari  incipiebatur,  si  forte  talia  aliqua  se  praemonstrabant,  pro  quibus 
necesae  erat  praemeditando  ordinare,  si  quid  mox  transacto  anno  priore 
incamberet  pro  quo  anticipando  aliquid  statuere  aut  providere  necessitas 
easet.'  Adalhard  (ap.  Hincmar),  oo.  29,  30.  On  the  interpretation,  see 
Waits,  D.  V.  6.  iii.  463  sq. ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  187-191.  The  Capitu- 
lary of  Pippin  (Balnze,  i.  119),  §  4,  orders, '  ut  bis  in  anno  tynodm  fiat,'  on 
MArch  I  and  Oct.  i,  in  the  king's  presence :  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  was 
thna  in  strict  analogy  with  the  general  one. 

*  There  are  difficulties  in  harmonising  Adalhard's  account  with  historical 
data  ;  but  the  principle  enunciated  in  it  is  the  only  important  question  as  _^  i 

iUiiBtrating  early  practice.    See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  465.  J 
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autumn  ^ ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  reception 
of  annual  presents'  after  harvest,  which  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  agenda  of  the  Frank  court,  may  have  caused  a  similar  meeir 
Three  groat  ing  in  the  earlj  kingdoms.  As  we  approach  the  Conquest,  it 
courts.  seems  more  probable  that  the  great  courts  were  held  aa  ihej 
were  by  William  the  Conqueror,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas^;  and  that  the  deliberations  of  the  witan  took  place 
in  them.  Such  courts  would  account  for  large  gatherings  of 
the  people  who,  although  without  organisation,  might  be  re* 
garded  as  representing  the  nation  at  large  \ 
Members  of  52.  The  members  of  the  assembly  were  the  wise  men,  the 
gemot.  sapientes,  witan ;  the  king,  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  sons;  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the 
shires  or  provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king*s  friends  and 
dependents.  These  last  generally  describe  themselves  as  tnini" 
stri,  king^s  thegns,  and  numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt 
the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the 
persons  who,  in  the  relation  of  gesith  or  cornea  to  the  king,  held 
portions  of  folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound  to 
him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.  These  ministri  answer  roughly  to 
the  antrustioDs  and  vassi  of  the  Frank  court ;  but  the  term  is  a 
very  general  one,  and  perhaps  embraced  others  than  the  sworn 
dependents  of  the  king'.     Occasionally  a  praefectiu  or  genfa 

^  See  Cod.  Dipl.  Izxix,  Nov.  24:  xcvii,  Sept.  29;  czl,  Sept.  ai  :  cxo, 
Aug.  6 :  cxcvi,  Aug.  i :  cci,  Nov.  15 :  ccxvi,  Sept.  20 :  oczviii,  Sept.  30 : 
ocxzvii,  Aug.  28  : — the  later  charters  are  seldom  dated,  and  the  dating 
of  such  documents  generally  weakens  rather  than  confirms  their  claima  to 
genuineness.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  were  mostly  held  in  autumn  ;  that 
of  Hertford  on  Sept.  24,  675  :  in  this  an  annual  council  on  the  ist  of  Aug^t 
at  Glovesho  was  ordered.  The  council  of  Hatfield  was  Sept.  1 7,  680  :  that 
of  Berghamsted  on  the  6th  of  Rugem  or  August  (Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  15)  : 
that  of  Brentford,  Oct.  16,  705:  that  of  Cloyesho,  July,  716  :  another  at 
Clovesho,  Sept.  747:  one,  at  Pincahala,  Sept.  2,  787  :  one  at  Adech,  Sept. 
39,  788  :  the  great  council  of  Glovesho,  Oct.  6-1 2»  803  :  and  that  of  Chelsea, 
July  27,  816.    (See  Councils,  &o.  iii.) 

'  Annual  presents  were  offered  also  at  the  spring  gathering;  bat  the 
autumn  must  have  been  the  motft  natural  time.  Instances  of  both  are 
given  by  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  479. 

'  '  Easter  and  Christmas  were  usual  times  for  the  meetings  of  the  witan.* 
Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  191.  Documents  are  dated  at  Easter,  Cod.  Dipl.  czciv, 
cclxz,  odzzi,  &o. :  at  Christmas,  ociii,  ccxxzii  (Egbert),  cczlvii,  oczlviii, 
ccxlix :  at  Whitsuntide,  oczvii,  &c.  *  Kemble,  Sazons,  ii.  237-340. 

*  Kemble,  il'axons,  ii.  195-197,  thinks  that  the  ministri  of  the  duurter* 
may  many  of  them  have  been  aheriffii,  which  m  quite  poanble ;  but  he  goes 
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appears  in  the  early  charters;  he  is  probably  the  heah-gerefa 

or  high-steward  of  the  household' ;  the  ealdormen  appear  under  Ciajsaes  of 

.  •     •  nicinbcrt. 

the  variable  title  of  princeps  or  dux,  applied  indiscriminately : 
now  and  then  the  names  of  the  bishops  are  followed  by  that  of  an 
abbot,  who  may  have  been  the  king's  chaplain  or  the  predecessor  of 
the  later  chancellor,  as  the  heah-gerefa  might  be  of  the  justiciar. 
Under  the  later  kings,  a  considerable  number  of  abbots  attest  the 
charters,  a  fact  which  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  increased  power 
of  the  monasteries,  or  to  the  advance  in  secular  importance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  generally,  after  the  reign  of  Athelstan. 

The  number  of  the  witan  was  thus  never  very  larce.  The  Number  of 
Mercian  charters  of  the  reign  of  Offa  furnish  us  with  an  enu-  early  timM. 
meration  of  all  the  members  who  could  be  ranged  under  the 
heads  already  mentioned,  and  may  be  taken  as  acts  of  the 
most  completely  organised  assemblies,  the  Kentish  and  West 
Saxon  charters  being  as  a  rule  very  scantily  attested.  These 
documents  are  witnessed  by  the  five  Mercian  bishops,  five,  six, 
or  seven  ealdormen,  principes  or  duces,  and  a  number  of  ministri 
about  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  other  classes  ^.  The  list  of 
bishops  is  certainly  exhaustive,  for  Mercia  contained  only  five 
dioceses  :  the  list  of  ealdormen  is  probably  as  complete,  for  the 
names  recur  in  all  the  charters  of  Offa ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  bore  the  title  during  his  reign  is  not  much  more 
thaira  dozen.  The  list  of  ministri  is  more  variable,  but  they  are 
still  a  very  limited  body,  and,  on  the  analogy  of  the  bishops  and 
ealdormen,  must  have  been  exhaustively  enumerated ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  king  would  venture  to  outnumber  by  his 
own  nominees  the  national  officers,  lay  and  clerical,  who  formed 
the  older  and  more  authoritative  portion  of  the  council. 

The  witenagemots  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar  are  of  course  much  Number 
more  numerous,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  uter  kings. 
the  realm.     The  whole  tale  of  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  are  Number  of 

lily  identified,  but  the  number  of  ministri  is  variable,  and  the 


too  far  when  he  aigues  from  Athelston,  vi.  lo,  that  all  the  sheriffii  were 
preeent  even  at  a  particular  witenagemot. 

*  The  Northumbrian  higfareeYes  probably  anawered  to  the  aheriffs  of  the 
other  kingdomB.    Boberteon,  Esaays,  p.  177. 

'  See  Cod.  Dipl.  cixi,  cxzii,  cxxxi,  (five  bishops,  seven  abbots  and 
aiz  ealdonnen);    czxxvii,  (five  bishops,  one  abbot,  seven  principes  and 
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abbots  form  occasionally  a  formidable  addition.  In  a  witenagemot^ 
held  at  Luton  in  November  a.d.  931  ^i  were  the  two  archbishops, 
two  Welsh  princes,  seyenteen  bishops,  fifteen  ealdormen,  five 
abbots,  and  fifty-nine  ministri.  In  another,  that  of  Winchester 
of  A.D.  934^  were  present  the  two  archbishops,  four  Welsh  kings, 
seventeen  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  ealdormen,  and  fifty-two 
ministri.  These  are  perhaps  the  fullest  extant  lists.  Of  Edgar's 
witenagemots,  the  one  of  a.d.  966  contained  the  King's  mother, 
two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  five  ealdormen,  and  fifteen 
ministri';  and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  proportion. 
Increase  in  Jt  is  clear  that  as  the  feudal  principle  grew  stronger  the  number 
ofminiatri.  of  king's  thegns  must  have  largely  increased,  and  as  their  power 
became  preponderant  in  the  assembly,  the  royal  authority  be- 
ccmie  supreme  in  the  country  at  large ;  the  office  of  eaJdorman 
also  began  at  this  period  to  be  held  chiefly  by  persons  connected 
with  the  king's  kin.  A  further  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
attestations  of  the  charters.  They  are  most  of  them  those  of  the 
bishops  and  ealdormen,  whose  local  duties  would  keep  them 
generally  distant  from  the  court.  The  charters  are  therefore  not 
the  acts  of  a  standing  council  of  the  king,  or  of  casual  gatherings 
of  his  nobles,  but  evidences  of  assemblies  regularly  constituted, 
and  probably,  for  the  paucity  of  exact  dates  prevents  us  from 
being  certain,  held  at  fixed  times  and  places. 

53.  The  part  taken  by  the  witan  in  the  transaction  of  bi^iness 
was  full  and  authoritative.  Bede  gives  an  account  of  the  North- 
umbrian council  which  received  Christianity,  and  represents 
the  king  as  consulting  his  princes  and  counsellors  one  by  one : 
each  declares  his  mind;  and  the  king  decides  accordingly ^ 
Eddius  describes  the  assemblies  in  which  Wilfrid  was  banished 
and  recalled;  accusation,  defence  and  sentence  fall  into  their 
regular  order;  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  speak,  and  the  king 
or  ruling  ealdorman  pronounces  the  determination,  'haec  est 
voluntas  regis  et  principum  ejus ".'     With  these  exceptions  we 

twQ  duces);  cxxxviii,  (four  bishops  and  four  ealdormen);  czl,  clii,  diii, 
&o.  &c.  ^  Cod.  Dipl.  cccliii. 

'  Ibid,  coclxiv.  See  also  mcvii.  Kemble  says  that  the  lai^rest  number 
given  is  106.    Saxons,  ii.  200 ;  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  49. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  dxviii.  *  Bede,  H.  E.  il.  13. 

•  £ddiu8,  c.  lix.  (ed.  Gale,  p.  86.) 
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have  not  at  any  period  much  material  evidence  to  show  the  order 
of  deliberation ;  most  of  the  earlj  councils  in  which  speeches  and 
Yotings  are  recorded  being  ecclesiastical.     The  clergy  were  no  independ- 

ono6  of  bbo 

doubt  very  influential,  and  the  great  ealdormen,  if  we  mayderpand 
judge  by  their  action  under  Edred  and  Edwy,  were  not  less 
independent.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  Godwin  and  Leofric 
are  able  to  sway  the  policy  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  neutralise  each 
other's  influence.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  early  stages 
and  under  the  weaker  sovereigns,  the  determination  was  elicited  by 
bond  fide  voting.  And,  under  the  stronger  and  later  kings,  it  was 
decided  by  the  sovereign  himself,  as  he  chose  to  follow  or  to  thwart 
the  policy  of  his  leading  adviser.  But  we  have  little  more  than 
conjecture  and  analogy  to  guide  us.  It  is  rarely  that  even  the 
Frank  kings  are  described  as  acting  under  the  constraint  of  their 
people  ^ :  the  days  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  even  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  can  scarcely  be  appealed  to  as  giving  the  normal 
condition  of  the  relations  of  king  and  council ;  nor  is  it  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  11  that  we  find  any  historical  data  as  to  deliber- 
ations in  which  the  king  does  not  get  his  own  way. 

The  formula  however  by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  witena-  Gomuel  and 
gemot  was  expressed  is  definite  and  distinct  ^.  The  laws  of  Ini  the  witan. 
are  enacted  '  with  the  counsel  and  teaching  of  the  bishops,  with 
all  the  ealdormen  and  the  most  distinguished  witan  of  the 
nation,  and  with  a  large  gathering  of  Gbd's  servants  * ;'  those  of 
Wihtrsed  are  decreed  '  by  the  great  men  with  the  suffrages  of  all, 
as  an  addition  to  the  lawful  customs  of  the  Kentish  people^.' 
Alfred  issues  his  code'  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  witan ; 
Athelstan  writes  to  the  reeves  with  the  counsel  of  the  bishops'; 
at  Exeter  the  witan  decree  with  the  counsel  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  with  theirs ^     Edmund  before  he  legislates  has  deliberated' 

'  Ab  for  example,  when  the  host  compelled  King  Glothair  to  go  to  war, 
pulling  down  his  tent  and  loading  him  with  abuse.  6r^.  Taron.  iv.  I4  ; 
Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  146. 

*  The  legislative  authority  of  the  witan  is  the  subject  of  Kemble's  second 
canon,  Saxons,  ii.  205.  '  The  witan  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new 
laws  which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folkiight,  and  which  were  then 
promulgated  by  their  own  and  the  king's  authority.* 

*  jgk±mid,  Gesetze,  p.  ai.  *  Ibid.  p.  15.  '  Ibid.  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  136,  127.    »  Ibid.  pp.  150,  153.    '  Ibid.  pp.  172,  173,  177. 
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with  the  counsel  of  his  witan,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular. 
Edgar  ordains  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan  in  praise  of  God, 
and  in  honour  of  himself  and  for  the  behoof  of  all  the  people '. 
Ethelred  and  his  witan  issue  ordinances  at  Woodstock  * ;  Canute 
at  Winchester  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan '. 

Examples  of      Such  in  fact  was  the  traditional  theory  of  all  the  German  races. 

the  German  The  BuTgundian  laws  are  stated  to  be  issued  bj  Gundebald  '  ex 
tractatu  nostro  et  communi  omnium  voluntate/  and  are  signed 
by  thirty-two  comites  \  The  Salian  laws  had  been  settled  by  the 
Franks  and  their  proceres  before  they  were  repromalgated  by 
Clovis  and  Charles^;  those  of  the  Lombards  were  issued  by 
Botharis,  '  cum  primatibus  meis  judicibus  * ; '  those  of  the 
Alemannians  are  reissued  by  King  Clothair  with  his  princes, 
thirty-three  bishops,  thirty-four  duces,  and  sixty-two  comites, 
'yel  caetero  populo'^.'  The  Bavarian  laws  are  re-enacted,  re- 
formed, and  augmented,  '  apud  regem  et  principes  suos  et  apud 
cunctum  populum  \* 

In  the  The  Capitularies  of  the  Merovingian  kings  of  Neustria,  who  to 

a  certain  extent  aped  Roman  forms  and  ruled  mainly  over  a 
conquered  population  of  Romanised  Gauls,  are  more  distinctly 
imperative;  but  Childebert  of  Austrasia  declares,  before  he 
issues  his  'decretio,'  that  he  has  treated  of  the  matter  with 
his  optimates^.  And  when  the  Austrasian  influence  becomes 
supreme,  the  form  reverts  at  once  to  the  ancient  type.  Carloman 
ordains  'per  consilium  sacredotum  et  optimatum '® ; '  Pippin 
*  cum  consensu  episcoporum  sive  sacredotum  vel  servorum  Dei 
consilio ;  sive  comitum  et  optimatum  Francorum  *^ ; '  Charles 
the  Great  augments  the  Lombard  laws  as  emperor,  king  of  Italy, 
and  conqueror  ^*,  but  his  Capitularies  are  the  result  of  synodical 
deliberation  often  expressed  and  generally  implied.     The  suc- 

>  Sohmid,  Geeetze,  pp.  184-187.  '  Ibid.  pp.  198,  199. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  250,  251.  *  lindenbrog.  p.  267 ;  Canciani,  iv.  13,  14. 

>  Lindenbrog,  pp.  313,  314;  Canciani.  ii,  10,  13,  15,  I2i. 

*  Canciani,  i.  03.  ^  Lindenbrog,  d.  363;  Canoiaai,  ii.  323. 

*  LindeDbrog,  p.  399;  Canciani,  ii.  296;  Baluze,  i.  18.  In  ^  these 
caaee  the  Codes  are  republicationa  of  national  laws,  for  the  atteetation  of 
which  the  witness  of  the  wise  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

*  Baluze,  i.  1 1  (a.d.  595).  ^*  Ibid.  i.  103 ;  Karloman,  c.  L  §  i. 
»  Baluze,  i.  133.  ^  Ibid.  i.  247. 
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ceeding  EarolingiaDS  acknowledge  almost  always  the  counsel  and  Counsel  and 

-,..  .  Ill  <i.i    conaent  in 

conaent  of  their  optimates,  m  a  way  remarkaoly  contrasted  with  legislation. 
the  legislation  of  the  third  race,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 
imperial  system  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  represent. 
Instead  of  '  quod  prindpi  placuit  legis  hahet  vigorem/  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  famouB  Edictum  Pistense,  enunciates  the  doctrine 
that '  lex  consensu  populi  fit  et  constitutione  regis  V  the  consent 
of  the  people  heing  sought  not  merely  in  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  acceptance  by  the  mallus. 

The  laws  in  the  enactment  of  which  the  witenagemot  joins  are  Beciesiasti- 
not  merely  secular  ones:  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Ini,  thewitena- 
Alfired,  Ethelred  and  Canute  is,  equally  with  the  temporal,  trans-  ^^"^ 
acted  with  the  counsel  of  the  witan.  The  great  influence  exercised 
by  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  in  the  assembly  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  no  jealousy  of  this  legislation  appears  during 
this  long  period.  Even  the  more  distinctly  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies which,  like  the  councils  of  Clovesho'  and  the  synod  of 
London  under  King  Edmund  ',  issued  canons  and  spiritual  dooms 
of  their  own,  admitted  the  great  counsellors  of  the  kingdoms  to 
their  sittings,  and  aUowed  their  acts  to  be  confirmed  by  lay  sub- 
scription. That  in  both  cases  the  spiritual  witan  prepared  the 
enactments,  in  the  initial  as  well  as  in  the  final  form,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  with  reference 
to  the  spiritual  dooms  of  the  general  witenagemots,  that  this 
participation  of  the  lay  witan  was  admitted  simply  to  give  public 
or  legal  ratification  to  the  resolutions  of  the  clergy.  It  is  more 
probable  that  in  this,  as  in  the  action  of  the  folkmoots,  the 
distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  authorisation,  as  also 
between  moral  or  religious  and  legal  obligation,  was  very  lightly 
drawn.  The  Legatine  Councils  of  a.d.  787^,  which  in  their  very 
nature  were  entirely  ecclesiastical,  were  attended  by  kings  and 
ealdormen  as  well  as  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  must  therefore 

^  Btktuie,  ii.  1 30.  Edict  Pistense,  $  6. 

*  Coancil  of  GloTesho,  A  J>.  747 :  <  Anno  antem  regni  Aedilbaldi  regis 
Merdorum,  qui  tunc  adentt  cum  suib  prindpibiu  ac  ducibus,  xzxiiV 
Councils,  &c  iii.  36a. 

'  Schmid,  Gesetse,  pp.  173,  173.    Edmond,  i.  I.  preamble. 

*  Councils,  &c.  iii.  447-461. 
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be  numbered  amongst  true  witenagemots.  Amongst  the  ecclesi- 
astical articles  which  come  most  naturally  within  the  scope  of 
secular  confirmation,  are  the  enforcement  of  Sunday  and  festival 
holydays,  the  payment  of  tithe,  the  establishment  of  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  of  marriage  and  of  holy  orders,  all  of  them  frequent 
matters  of  early  legislation  ^. 
ConBentof        54.  A  second  class  of  subjects  submitted  to  these  councils,  of 

the  witan  to        . 

royal  gnntB  which  WO  have  abundant  documentary  evidence,  concerns  the 
transfer  of  lands ',  and  especially  the  grants  made  by  charters 
which  turn  folkland  into  bookland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  every  transfer  of  land  required  the  assent  of  a  court  of  law, 
although  it  might  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  conducted  under 
a  certain  form  and  before  witnesses;  that  form  being  sym- 
bolical, before  as  well  as  after  the  use  of  charters  for  the  purpose. 
Still,  in  cases  where  a  large  grant  of  private  estate  was  made 
by  a  powerful  person,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  his  heirs,  the 
confirmation  of  the  gift  might  be  sought  in  the  witness  of  the 
witenagemot  and  even  by  a  ratification  under  their  hand  and 
that  of  the  king.  And  this  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  so 
many  monastic  charters  of  confirmation  passed  under  the  eye  of 
this  assembly.  But  where  folkland  was  turned  into  bookland,  that 
is,  where  a  grant  was  made  by  which  the  land  given  was  released 
from  the  obligations  of  folkland  and  made  alodial  or  heritable 
for  ever,  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  owner  of  the  folkland, 
was  imperatively  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  king  who  makes 
the  grant  states  that  it  is  done  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  principes^      The  subscribing  witnesses  are  of  course  the 


^  Kemble*8  seventh  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  22a  :  'The  king  and  the  witan  had 
also  power  to  reguhkte  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint  fasts  and  festivals,  and 
decide  upon  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  ecdesiastical  revenue.*  Cf.  6neist» 
Self-government,  i.  44. 

'  Kemble^s  tenth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  225 :  '  The  witan  possessed  the 
power  of  reconmaending,  assenting  to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land,  and 
of  peimitting  the  conversion  of  folkland  into  bookland,  and  vice  versft.* 
See  also  i.  305. 

'  This  is  the  case  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  charters ;  e.g.  that  of 
Ceolwulf  of  Mercia  to  Archbishop  Wulfred  in  A.D.  823  ;  '  Actum  est . . .  cum 
consensu  et  oonsultu  episcoporum  meorum  ac  principum  quorum  nomina 
adnotata  tenentnr  &c.'  Cod.  Dipl.  ccxvii.  Egbert's  grant  to  Shaftesbury  : 
'  Ego  Eqgbertus  gratia  Dei  Oocidentalium  Saxonum  rex,  cum  consensu  et 
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principes  whose  counsel  and  consent  are  rehearsed  in  the  body  of  Ezsmpies. 
the  grant,  and  who  were  the  witenagemot  in  session.    It  is  with 
such  a  form  that  Ethelwulf  added  tweniy  hides  of  land  to  his 
own  inheritance  in  a.d.  847  ^ ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  royal 
grants  the  circumstances  were  the  same.     Occasionally  a  king 
made  a  grant  out  of  his  private  estate  with  like  formality ;  the 
necessity  for  counsel  and  consent  in  such  cases  arising  probably 
from  the  inmiunities  which  formed  part  of  the  grant  ^     Where 
the  witness  of  a  select  body  of  freemen  was  necessary  even  for 
the  sale  of  cattle,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable  that  in 
the  case  of  land  also  security  would  be  sought  by  publicity 
quite  as  much  as  by  careful  performance  of  the  legal  routine. 
That  the  great  majority  of  the  charters  are  gifts  to  churches 
may  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  pious  liberality  of  tjie  period, 
such  endowments  required  special  guarantees;  in  most  other 
transfers  where  neither  folkland  nor  any  prominent  public  right 
was  concerned,  the  transaction  would  be  completed  by  a  '  livery 
of  seisin'  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbours.   In  the  greater  gifts  ^]^^®*y.^^ 
the  witenagemot  occupies  an  analogous  position  to  that  held  by  ^^^.^ 
the  townsmen  when  they  admit  the  new  comer  to  his  share  in  the 
common  land.     The  gift  of  a  king  to  one  of  his  courtiers'  would 
require  the  same  security  and  publicity  as  a  grant  to  ia  church ; 
both  would  be  very  liable  to  be  resumed.     That  the  participa- 
tion of  the  witan  in  royal  grants  had  any  connexion  with  the 
supposed  right  of  the  comites  to  limit  the  liberality  of  their  prin- 
ceps  is  a  theory  that  cannot  bear  investigation  for  a  moment  ^. 
The  members  of  the  witenagemot  whose  consent  is  generally  re- 
hearsed, the  ealdormen  and  bishops,  did  not,  as  ealdormen  and 
bishops,  stand  in  the  relation  of  comites  to  the  king;  it  is  far  more 
in  concert  with  history  to  understand  these  acts  as  based  on  the 

oommmii  consUio  episcoporum  et  principum  meorum  ao  totius  plebia  meae 
aenionun,  hanc  testimonii  cartulam  conBcribere  jussi.*    Ibid,  ocxxxii. 

^  Konble,  G.  D.  oclz ;  a  similar  act  of  Offii  is  mentioned,  ibid.  mxix. 
!Edgar  also  (ibid,  mccxlv)  takes  an  estate  of  five  hides  and  frees  it,  with  the 
attestation  but  without  the  expressed  counsel  and  consent  of  the  witan. 

*  E.g.  Ethelwnlf  in  aj>.  841 :  'dabo  et  oonoedo  Beommodo  Hrobensis 
eodenae  episcopo  aliqnam  partem  terrae  juris  met . .  .  cum  oonsilio  et 
Hoentia  episooporum  et  principum  meorum.' 

'  E.  g.  Cod.  Dipl.  mccxlyi,  ccliii. 

*  Kemble,  C.  B.  i.  pre£  pp.  di-ciy  sq. 

K  2 


gemot. 
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ancient  right  of  the  community  to  regalate  all  changes  of  owner- 
ship  which  affected  their  own  body.     This  principle  of  course 
applies  primarily  and  necessarily  to  conversions  of  public  land 
into  private  estate. 
Judicial  65.  The  witenagemot  was,  further,  a  court  of  justice,  although 

Sdtot^  only  in  the  last  resort,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  concerned 
were  amenable  to  no  other  than  the  royal  jurisdiction  ^.  They 
decided  suits  and  tried  criminals.  Of  the  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion there  are  sufficient  proofs  in  the  charters ' ;  the  chroniclers 
furnish  less  abundant,  but  not  less  satisfactory,  proof  of  the 
exercise  of  a  criminal  judicature  also.  The  witenagemot  of 
Northumbria  condemned  Wilfrid  to  imprisonment  and  exile  in 
the  seventh  century':  El&ic,  Ethelweard,  Swegen,  and  Alegar 
were  outlawed  by  like  assemblies  in  the  eleventh  ^ :  and  even  in 
Norman  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler  does  not  find  a  better 
name  for  the  court  of  the  justiciar  that  hanged  forty-four  thieves 
at  Hundehoge  in  a.d.  1124,  than  ^gewitenemotV  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  much  the  same  under  Edward  the  Confessor  as 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  The  king  and  witenagemot 
may  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  supreme  jurisdiction  *  over  all 
persons  and  over  all  causes,'  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  may  not  have  been  frequently  exercised.  The  sentence  of 
outlawry  issued  so  often  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of 
Leofric  and  Qodwin  may  stand  as  the  best  illustration '. 

^  Kexnble's  twelfth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  329  :  *  The  witan  acted  as  a  supreme 
oouit  of  jastioe  both  in  dYil  and  in  criminal  caasea.'  The  eleventh  (ibid, 
ii.  2)8),  *  The  witan  possessed  the  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of  offenders 
and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the  king.' 

>  Examples  will  be  found  in  God.  Dipl.  oczx,  ccxIt,  moclyiii ;  many  of 
the  earlier  and  more  InterestiDg  suits  were  decided  by  arbitration  in  the 
ecclesiastical  councils,  which  were  to  a  certain  extent  intemational  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sunple  witenagemots ;  e.g.  Cod.  DipL  dxxxvi,  ocxix. 

»  Eddius,  V.  Wilfr. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  loao,  105 1,  1055.  Cod.  Dipl.  mcoexii:  'synodale 
oondliuni  ad  CymeceaBtre  universi  optimates  mei  simul  in  nnum  convene- 
runt  et  eundem  Elfiricum  majestatis  reum  de  hac  patria  profug^um  ezpnle- 
rant  et  universa  ab  Hlo  possessa  mihi  jure  possidenda  onmee  unanimo 
consensu  decreverunt/  So  Leofidn  was  condemned  by  the  sapientes  for  the 
murder  of  Aefic  the  high  reeve.    Cod.  DipL  dcczix ;  Chr.  Sax.  AJ>.  1002. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  aj>.  1134. 

'  The  cases  of  grant  of  forfeited  land  quoted  by  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  53, 
228,  are  Cod.  Dipl.  mcxii,  mccxcv,  ccclxxiv,  mcccxii  The  king  recdves 
in  the  same  way  the  lands  of  a  person  dying  intestate,  ibid,  mzxxv. 
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56.  The  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxation  was  directed  by  T^tkm  by 
the  king  with  the  counsel  of  the  witan  ^ ;  this  is  more  especially  witan. 
conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  levied  for  war  against  the 
Danes,  or  to  buy  off  their  hostility.     In  a.d.  991  tribute  was 

given  to  the  Danes  by  decree  of  the  witan,  amongst  whom  the 
Archbishop  Sigeric  and  the  ealdormen  Ethelweard  and  Elfric 
are  specially  mentioned';  three  years  later  the  unhappy  king 
*  procerum  suorum  consilio,'  levied  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for 
the  same  purpose;  the  measure  was  repeated  under  the  same 
advice  in  a.d.  1002, 1007,  and  loi  i '.  These  are  indeed  the  only 
casee  of  extraordinary  imposts  of  which  there  is  any  record : 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  state  being  fully  provided  for  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  royal  farms  and  public  lands,  and  all  local 
requirements  being  met  by  the  alodial  obligations  discharged 
by  penal  servitude. 

The  participation  of  the  witan  in  the  determination  of  war  GenenJ 
and  peace  ^  in  the  direction  of  the  fleet  and  army",  as  well  SeUberation. 
88  in  the  furnishing  of  funds,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
chronicles  of  the  same  reign.  The  highest  subject  on  which 
their  general  powers  of  deliberation  could  be  exercised  is  exem- 
plified in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Northumbrian 
witan,  as  related  by  Bede '.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
basiness  of  any  importance  could  be  transacted  by  the  king  in 
which  they  had  not,  in  theory  at  least,  a  consultative  voice  ^. 

57.  As  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  councils  of  the  Gbr- 
mania  was  the  election  of  the  principes,  and  as  the  consent  of 

>  Kemble*8  eighth  cunon,  Saxons,  ii.  223 :  *  The  king  and  the  witan  had 
power  to  levy  tucee  for  the  public  sendee.* 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  991.  '  Chron.  Sax. ;  Flor.  Wig. 

*  Kemble*B  third  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  213  :  'The  witan  had  the  power  of 
making  aUianoes  and  treaties  of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.'  See  the 
peflu»  of  Alfred  and  Guthmm  ;  and  the  terms  made  by  Ethelred  with  Olaf, 
Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  994. 

A  Kemble's  ninth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  224:  'Hie  king  and  his  witan  had 
power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces,  when  occasion  demanded.'  Chron.  Sax. 
A.D.  999,  1047,  1048.  They  also  arranged  for  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
Ibid.  AD.  1052. 

*  Hist.  Eod.  ii.  13. 

^  This  is  Kemble's  first  canon,  and  it  is  laige  enongh  to  cover  all  the 
rest.  Saxons,  ii.  204 :  '  First,  and  in  general,  they  possessed  a  consultative 
VQSoe  and  a  right  to  consider  every  public  act  which  could  be  authorised 
by  the  king.'  
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Election  of  the  witenagemot  to  the  depoeition  of  the  ealdormen  was  ap- 
parently  requisite  \  it  is  probable  that  in  theory  the  election  of 
those  officers  belonged  to  the  king  and  witan  conjointly*.  Bat 
the  constant  tendency,  in  all  the  important  offices,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  must  have  been  a  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right ;  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  regard  the 
expressed  consent  of  the  witan  as  an  absolute  condition  of 

Of  bishops,  appointment.  In  the  election  of  bishops  the  same  uncertainty 
of  both  theory  and  practice  exists.  In  the  earliest  days  the 
kings  of  Korthumbria  and  Kent  deliberated  on  the  election  to 
Canterbury,  as  a  matter  of  international  interest ' :  and  in  a.d. 
1 05 1  Edward  the  Confessor  summarily  set  aside  the  choice  of 
the  monks ^  Dunstan  was  appointed  'ex  respectu  Divino  et 
sapientum  consilio"/  Edward  the  Confessor  appointed  Arch- 
bishop Eobert  in  a  witenagemot  at  London,  and  nominated 
Spearhafoc  to  London  at  the  same  time '.  Tet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  in  many  cases  the  clergy  and  eyen  the 
people  of  the  dioceses  were  consulted.  Alcuin  writes  to  the 
priests  of  York,  urging  them  to  make  a  right  election^:  the 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  could  exhibit  a  bull  of  Pope  Agatho  con- 
ferring on  them  the  exclusive  right  ^  A  bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
the  ninth  century  declares  himself  elected  by  the  whole  church 
of  the  province  * ;  and  Helmstan,  of  Winchester,  in  A.D.  839, 

^  See  the  Chronicle,  a.d.  1055  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  ia6. 

*  Kemble*B  sixth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  221  :  'The  king  and  the  witajn  bad 
power  to  appoint  prelates  to  vacant  sees.'  The  same  right  with  respect  to 
the  ealdormen  is  discussed,  ibid.  ii.  148,  149. 

>  Bede,  H.  £.  iii.  29 ;  *  Cum  dectione  et  oonsenau  sanctae  eocleBiae  gtentia 
Anglorum.' 

*  V.  £dw.  Ckmf.  (ed.  Luard)  p.  400 :  *  Rodbertos  vero  ....  regis  mimere 
archiepisoopus,  totius  eoclesiae  filiis  hano  injuriam  pro  nisu  suo  redamanti- 
bus/    It  was  done  in  a  gemot  at  London.    Chron.  Sax.  aj).  1050. 

'  See  the  contemporary  life  of  Dunstan,  in  Memorials  of  St.  Dnnstan, 
pp.  36,  38.  Flor.  Wisfom.  A.D.  959.  Oskytel  was  made  archbishop  in  ajd, 
971,  by  favour  of  the  king  and  his  witan :  Chron.  Sax.  Aj>.  971.  £16ic  was 
chosen  by  Ethelred  and  idl  his  witan  in  995.  Ibid. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1050. 

"^  Alcuin  writes  in  aj).  796  to  a  powerful  man  in  Norihumbria,  urging 
him  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  election  to  York,  and  to  the  cleigy  of 
York  praying  them  to  avoid  simony.  Ale.  £pp.  40,  48 ;  Councils,  &o.  iii* 
499,  500.  '  Councils,  &c.  iii.  161. 

'  '  Quoniam  me  indignum  fiimulum  tuum  tota  ecclesia  provinciae  D4)8tnbe 
sibi  in  episcopatus  officium  elegenmt.*  Coondls,  &c.  iiL  613. 
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mentions  the  pope,  the  king,  the  church  of  Winchester,  and  all  Election  of 
the  bishops,  optimates,  and  nation  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  joining 
in  his  appointment  \  It  is  probable  then  that  under  the  hept- 
archie  kings  the  action  of  the  churches  was  comparatiYely  free 
in  this  respect)  and  that  the  restriction  was  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  royal  power :  but  that,  like  all  other  ecclesiastical 
business,  the  appointment  of  bishops  was  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  concerned :  the  election  by  the  clergy 
was  the  rule  in  quiet  times,  and  for  the  less  important  sees ; 
the  nomination  by  the  king  in  the  witenagemot  was  frequent 
in  the  case  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  greater  sees;  the  con- 
sent of  the  national  assembly  to  the  admission  of  a  new  member 
to  their  body  being  in  all  cases  implied,  on  behalf  of  the  most 
important  element  in  it,  by  the  act  of  consecration  performed 
by  the  comprovincial  bishops  '• 

58.  Of  all  elections,  the  most  important  was  no  doubt  that  Election  of 
of  the  kings ;  and  this  belonged  both  in  form  and  substance  to 
the  witan',  although  exercised  by  them  in  general  assemblies 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  king  was  in  theory  always  elected, 
and  the  fact  of  election  was  stated  in  the  coronation  service 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  accordance  with  most  ancient 
precedent.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  the  succession  was  by  con- 
stitutional practice  restricted  to  one  family,  and  that  the  rule 
of  hereditary  succession  was  never,  except  in  great  emergencies 
and  in  the  most  trying  times,  set  aside.  The  principle  may  be 
generally  stated  thus, — ^the  choice  was  limited  to  the  best 
qualified  person  standing  in  close  relationship  to  the  last 
sovereign:  for  it  is  seldom,  except  in  case  of  revolution  or 
conspiracy,  that  any  one  but  a  son  or  brother  is  chosen ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  king  dying  in  mature  years,  his  eldest  son 
would  be,  and  was  in  practice  held  to  be,  in  every  respect 

*  *  A  mocta  et  apostolicae  sedis  dignifcate,  et  ab  oongregatione  civitatis 
Wentanae,  necnon  Aethel ....  regis  et  epiBooporum  optimatorumque  ejus 
et  totiofl  genti  Ooddentalium  Saxonum  unanimiter  ad  epiacopalis  officii 
gradum  electus.*  GoancilB,  A^o.  iii.  6a a. 

>  Gneist  regards  the  bishops  as  royal  nominees  &r  too  exdosively .  Self- 
goTemment,  i.  44 ;  VerwaltUDgsrecht,  i.  73. 

*  Kemble's  fourth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  214  :  'The  witan  had  the  power  of 
electing  the  king.'    Freeman,  Nonn.  Conq.  i.  593-597. 
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Formal  dec-  the  safest  successor  ^.      It  may  be   sufficient   however    here 
king.  to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  both  the  formal  election  preparatory 

to  the  act  of  coronation,  and  the  actual  selection  when  the 
necessity  for  a  free  choice  occurred,  belonged  to  the  witan :  they 
included  among  them  both  the  principes  or  national  magistrates, 
to  whom,  on  the  most  ancient  precedents  of  heathen  times,  the 
power  appertained ;  the  bishops,  whose  recognition  by  the  act 
of  anointing  and  coronation  was  religiously  viewed  as  conveying 
The  three-    the  Divine  sanction,  and  as  requisite  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

Ibid  nno- 

tion.  moral  duty  of  the  subject ;  and  the  ministri  or  personal  retainers 

of  the  crown,  whose  adhesion,  expressed  in  their  particular  oath 
of  fealty,  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  new  reign '.  The  recognition  by  the  assembled 
people  was  a  complementary  security,  but  implied  no  more  real 
right  of  admission  or  rejection  than  belonged  to  the  persons  actu- 
ally present :  for  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  coronation  chair 
was  no  organised  or  authorised  representation  of  the  nation'. 

^£*k^  The  right  of  deposing  a  worthless  king  seems  to  be  a  corollary 
from  the  right  of  election  ^ ;  but  it  is  not  in  reality  so  simple 
a  matter  either  in  history  or  in  theory;  for  the  right  of  an 
elected,  accepted,  crowned  and  anointed  king,  is  fenced  round 
with  sanctions  that  cannot  be  broken  by  the  mere  resolution 

dBPositicm.    ^^  ^  electors.    The  cases  in  which  the  power  was  exercised 

'  Hallain,  M.  A.  ii.  373.  The  inBtances  in  which  express  mention  is 
made  of  the  act  of  election,  are  collected  by  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  215-319, 
and  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  591.  They  are,  Alfred  (Asser,  M.  H.  B.  477, 
Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  871)  ;  Edward  the  Elder  (Ethelwerd,  c.  4,  M.  H.  B.  519)  ; 
Athelstan  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  924) ;  Edred,  '  electione  optimatum  subrogatua  * 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxi)  ;  Edgar  *  eligitur '  (Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  957) ;  Edward  (Flor, 
Wig.  A.D.  975) ;  Ethelred  (Chron.  Sax.  979)  ;  Edmund  (Chron.  Sax.  A.D. 
1016)  ;  Canute  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1017) ;  Harold  I.  (Flor.  Wig jl.d.  1035  -  *oon- 
eentientibus  quam  plurimis  majoribus natu/  a.d.  1037,  'rex  eligitur*) ;  Ed- 
ward ihe  Confessor  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  T043) ;  Harold  (Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1066). 

'  In  the  case  of  Alfred  it  is  said,  *  a  ducibus  et  apraesulibus  totius  gentis 
eligitiur  et  non  solum  ab  ipsis  verum  etiam  ab  onmi  populo  adoratur.'  Sim. 
Dun.  A.D.  871.  Edred  'frater  ejus  (i.e.  Edmundi)  nterinus,  electione  opti- 
nuitum  subrogatus,  pontifical!  auctoritate  eodem  anno  catholice  est  rex  et 
rector  ad  regna  quadripertiti  regiminis  conflecratus.'  Cod.  Dipl.  occcxi. 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  591. 

*  Kemble's  fifth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  219  :  'The  witan  had  the  power  to 
depose  the  kipg^  if  his  government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people.* 
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by  the  witenagemot  muBt  be  dealt  with  singly.  Most  if  not 
all  of  these  belong  to  the  heptarchic  period.  In  the  eighth  in  Noiih- 
oentniy  there  were  fifteen  kings  of  Northumbria  all  duly 
elected,  of  whom  at  least  thirteen  ended  their  reigns  by  ex- 
traordinary means  ^ :  of  these,  two,  Ceolwulf  and  Eadbert,  are 
recorded  to  have  resigned  quietly  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy ;  one,  Osric,  is  simply  said  to  have  been  killed ;  three, 
Osred,  Oswulf,  and  Elfwald,  were  slain  by  conspiracy  of  their 
own  officers  or  retainers;  two,  Eadwulf  and  another  Osred 
were  expelled  by  similar  bodies  without  being  murdered ;  Os- 

'  The  order  of  their  reigns  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Aldfirith,  died  in  A.D.  705.    Bede,  H.  E.  v.  18. 
3.  Eadwnlf,  'de  regno  qnod  duos  menses  tenuit,  conjoratione  £Msia 
adversus  earn  expulsns  est.'    £dd.  Y.  Wilir.  0.  57. 

3.  Osred,  son  of  Aldfiith,  '  oognatorum  insidiis  caesus/  W.  Mahnesb. 

^*  ^.  $  53.  *  Immatura  ei  terribili  morte  praeventus.*  Ep.  Bonif.  59. 

4.  Coenred/infirmatus.' Henry  of  Huntingdon,  )  foedo  ezitu  auras  pol- 

M.  H.  B.  734.  >  luere.    W.  Mabnesb. 

5.  Osric,  killed.    Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  731.  )  6.  B.  $  53. 

6.  Ceolwulf,  brother  of  Coenred,  '  captus,  attonsus  et  remissus  est  in 

regnum ;  *  Cont.  Bedae,  a.d.  731 :  '  sua  voluntate  attonsus  regnum 
Eaidbercto  reliquit ; '  Ibid.  a.d.  737. 

7.  Eadbert,  *  filius  patrui  Ceolwulfi ' — *  aooepta  Sancti  Petri  tonsura, 

filio  suo  Oswulfo  regnum  reliquit.'  Ibid.  a.d.  758. 

8.  Oswulf,  *a  suis  ministris  fiicinorose  oocisus/  ibid.  A.D.  759 ;  'occi- 

sus  est  nequiter  a  sua  familia ; '  Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  758. 

9.  Ethelwald,  '  a  sua  plebe  electus ;  *  Cont.  Bed.  759  :  *  regnum  amisit 

in  Winchenheale ;  *  Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  765. 

10.  Alcred,  '  prosapia  Idae  regis  exortus.'  Ibid.     '  Consilio  et  consensu 

suorum  omnium,  regiae  fiamiliae  ac  principum  destitutus  sodetate, 
exilio  imperii  mutavit  majestatem.'  Ibid.  aj>.  774. 

11.  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwald, '  tanto  bonore  ooronatus.'  Ibid.    *£x- 

pulvo  de  regali  solio  et  in  exilium  fugato.'  Ibid.  a.d.  779. 
I  a.  Elfwald,  son  of  Oswulf,  *  oonjuratione  facta  ab  ejus  patricio,  Sicgaa 
nomine,  miserabili  occisus  est  morte.*  Ibid.  788. 

13.  Osred,  son  of  Alcred:   'dole  suorum  principum  circumventus  et 

captus  ao  regno  privatus  attonsus  est— ooactos  exilium  petit.' 
Ibid.  790.    '  De  exilio  sacramentis  et  fide  quorundam  principum 
clam  ....  venit ....  captus  ....  occisus.'  Ibid.  792. 
1 1 .  Ethelred  restored ;  killed  by  his  subjects  in  A.D.  796.  Sim.  Dun. : — 
Letter  of  Alcuin  to  OtEsk ;  Councils,  iii.  499. 

14.  Osbald :  '  patridus  a  quibusdam  ipsius  gentis  principibus  in  regnum 

estconstitutus  et  post  xxvii  dies  omni  regiae  familiae  ao  principum 
est  societate  destitutus,  fugatusque  et  de  regno  expulsus.'  Sim. 
Dun.  Aj).  796. 

15.  Eardulf:  *  De  exilio  vocatus  regni  infulis  est  sublimatus.'  Sim.  Dun. 

796.  'Begno  et  patria  pulsus.'  Einhard,  aj).  808.  'Per  legates 
Bomani  pontificis  et  domini  imperatoris  in  regnum  suum  redu- 
dtur.'  Ibid. ;  Councils,  ilL  561. 
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DepMition  bald  was  set  up  and  set  aside  by  a  faction;  of  the  end  of 
brian  kings.  Coenred  we  are  told  nothing,  but  that  it  was  calamitous ;  Alcred 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  own  people,  that  is  no  doubt  by  regular  act  of  the  witena- 
gemot ;  his  predecessor,  Ethelwald,  lost  his  kingdom  at  Win- 
cenheale,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Northumbrian  councils, — 
most  probably  therefore  by  a  similar  act;  Ethelred  was  dis- 
placed in  A.D.  779,  and  restored  in  a.d.  790,  only  to  be  mur- 
dered six  years  later  by  equally  competent  authority ;  Eardulf 
was  expelled  from  his  throne  and  country  in  a.d.  808,  and 
sought  restoration  through  the  intercession  of  the  pope  and 
Example  in  emperor.  In  Wessex  the  tale  is  somewhat  di£Eerent:  during 
the  same  period  Ini,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Ceadwalla,  resigned  his  crown  and  went  to  Borne ;  Ethelheard 
and  Cuthred,  who  followed  him,  reigned  as  long  as  they  lived ; 
Sigebert,  the  next  king,  was  *,  after  a  year's  reign,  deposed  by 
Eynewtdf  and  the  West  Saxon  witan,  one  province  being  left 
him  for  his  maintenance;  Eynewulf  was  murdered,  and  Brihtric 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife.  In  such  a  record  it  is  scarcely  wise 
to  look  for  constitutional  precedents  ^.  The  depositions,  how- 
ever, of  Alcred  and  Sigebert,  stand  out  as  two  regular  and  formal 
acts ;  the  authority  by  which  they  were  sanctioned  being  fully 
though  briefly  stated,  the  deposition  not  being  followed  by 
murder,  and,  in  one  case,  provision  being  made  for  the  support 
of  the  royal  dignity.  It  is  probable  that  these  instances  might 
be  multiplied,  if  we  had  fuller  details  as  to  the  conspiracies  by 
which  the  Northumbrian  kings  were  unseated.  The  depositions 
of  Alcred  and  Sigebert  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy, and  those  of  the  others  may  have  been  determined  in  a 
witenagemot,  all  under  the  inspiration  of  a  competitor  for  the 
throne :  but  in  these  cases,  on  any  theory,  the  deposition  was 

^  Ghroli.  Sax.  aj>.  755  :  'This  year  Cynewnlf  and  the  West  Saxon  witan 
deprived  Sigebert  of  hifl  kingdom,  except  Hampshire,  for  his  unjust  doings.' 

^  The  deposition  of  Beornred,  king  of  Merda,  in  A J>.  758,  rehited  in  the 
VitM  duonun  Offarum,  by  Matthew  Paris  (ed.  Wats,  pp.  10,  ii),  is  scarcely 
historical,  but  may  be  quite  true  :  '  Pro  eo  quod  populum  non  aequis  legi- 
bus  sed  per  tyramudem  gubemaret,  oonvenerunt  in  unum  omnes  tarn  nobiles 
quam  ignobues,  et  Offa  duce , . . .  ipsum  a  regno  expulenmt.*  M.  Paris,  ed. 
Luard,  i.  342,  343. 
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decreed  in  tbe  national  council.    Whether  such  depositions  were  Complica- 

*     ,  tion  of  the 

completed  by  any  act  of  degradation  or  renunciation  of  alle-  question, 
giance,  we  are  not  told :  at  a  later  period,  when  coronation  and 
the  national  recognition  by  homage  and  fealty  were  regular 
parts  of  the  inauguration  of  a  king,  something  more  than  a 
mere  sentence  of  the  supreme  court  would  have  been  necessary, 
if  all  such  ceremonies  had  not  been  summarily  dispensed  with 
by  murder.  In  the  cases  of  Geolwulf  and  Eadbert,  the  voluntary 
tonsure  was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  the  rights  conferred  by 
coronation.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  expulsion  or  deposition  is 
said  to  be  the  result  of  conspiracy  or  desertion  of  the  '  familia'  of 
the  luckless  prince,  we  have  an  indication  of  some  process  on 
the  part  of  the  comitatus,  the  ministri,  or  king^s  thegns,  analo- 
gous to  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  in  feudal  times.  But  our 
authorities  are  scanty  and  brief,  and  even  if  such  conjectures  are 
true,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  regard  these  cases  as  instances  under 
a  genera]  rule.     The  time  was  one  of  unexampled  civil  anarchy,  Scanity  of 

J      .r  .  .  •  1  •    1  •   1  1  I*        OOlWtitU- 

and  there  is  no  instance  in  which,  without  the  pressure  of  a  tioimi  preoe- 
competitor,  who  had  perhaps  an  equal  title  to  the  throne  by 
hereditaiy  or  personal  qualifications,  a  king  was  simply  set  aside 
for  misgovemment.  The  immorality  and  other  misdeeds  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
more  regular  proceedings  than  a  succession  of  conspiracies 
among  their  near  kinsmen. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Egbert  three  cases  occur;  the  Later  cases 
West  Saxons  discard  Ethelwulf  after  his  return  from  Home,  in 
favour  of  Ethelbald  :  the  Mercians  reject  Edwy  and  elect  Edgar ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  renounces  Ethelred  the  Unready.  In 
the  first  two  instances,  however,  it  is  a  revolt  or  civil  war  rather 
than  a  legal  deposition,  and  it  results  in  a  division  of  an  ill  con- 
solidated kingdom  between  two  competitors.  Ethelred  also  is 
renounced  in  favour  of  his  conqueror,  rather  than  formally 
deposed,  and  the  action  of  the  witan  is  more  clearly  concerned 
with  his  restoration  than  with  his  expulsion  ^. 

In  all  these  points,  the  actual  exercise  by  the  witenagemot  of  Bights 
their  allowed  and  recognised  right,  must  have  depended  very^wtedby 
much  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  on  the  character  of 

*  V.  S.  Dniistuu,  p.  35 ;  Aner,  M.  H.  B.  p.  471 ;  Flop.  Wig.  a.d.  1014. 
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Real  ezer-  the  sovereign  with  whom  they'  had  to  deal.  It  is  in  legislation 
powers  by  alone  that  we  can  affirm  that  their  right  to  advise  and  con- 
sent was  invariahly  recognised;  their  participation  in  grants 
of  land  is  not  mnch  less  frequently  particularised,  but  is  often 
mentioned  in  a  way  that  shows  it  to  have  been  formal  and 
perfunctory,  and  after  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  often  ceases 
to  be  expressed  at  all  The  election  to  the  office  of  ealdorman 
was  regulated  more  by  the  king's  favour  and  by  hereditary 
claims,  than  by  a  substantive  selection,  except  in  a  few  extra- 
ordinary cases ;  that  to  the  episcopal  sees  was  limited  both  by 
canonical  custom  and  by  the  piety  or  determination  of  the 
king;  in  either  case,  the  election  might  easily  obtain  consti- 
tutional confirmation,  for  both  the  friends  of  the  monks  and  the 
retainers  of  the  king  were  numerous  in  the  gemot.  Thus  the 
English  king,  although  fettered  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
by  important  restrictions,  was  scarcely  more  like  the  king  of 
Qerman  antiquity  than  like  the  king  of  feudal  times.  He  was 
hedged  in  by  constitutional  forms,  but  they  were  very  easy  to 
break  through,  and  were  broken  through  with  impunity  wherever 
and  whenever  it  was  not  found  easier  to  manipulate  them  to  the 
end  in  view.  The  reason  why  the  West  Saxon  kings  of  united 
England  had  so  few  difficulties  with  either  clergy  or  lay  coun- 
sellors may  have  been  that,  their  power  of  increasing  the  number 
of  their  dependents  in  the  witenagemot  by  nomination  being 
admitted,  they  could  at  any  time  command  a  majority  in  favour 
of  their  own  policy.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  witenagemot 
was  verging  towards  a  condition  in  which  it  would  become 
simply  the  council  of  the  king,  instead  of  the  council  of  the 
nation;  the  only  limit  on  the  power  of  nomination  being  on 
the  one  hand  the  importance  of  canonical  sanction,  and  on  the 
other  the  difficulty  of  setting  aside  hereditary  claims  among  the 
ealdormen  and  the  ministri.  The  feudal  principle  advances  until 
it  stands  face  to  face  with  the  determination  of  the  tax-payer. 
59.  The  king^  then,  who  crowns  the  fabric  of  the  state,  is 

'  On  the  origin  of  the  word  Jdng,  see  Max  Miiller^s  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  iSa,  384;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  L  583,  584; 
Grimm.  B.  A.  p.  230  ;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  551.  Max  Mtiller  decides  that 
*  the  old  Norse  konr  and  konungr,  the  old  high  German  chunino,  and  the 
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neither  a  mere  ornamental  appendage  nor  a  ruler  after  the  im-  The  limited 
perial  model.  He  is  not  the  supreme  landowner,  for  he  cannot  the  king- 
without  consent  of  the  witan  add  a  portion  of  the  puhlic  land  ^' 
to  his  own  demesne.  He  requires  their  consent  for  legislation 
or  taxation,  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  for  the  determination 
of  war  and  peace.  He  is  elected  hj  them,  and  liable  to  be  de- 
posed by  them.  He  cannot  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne 
without  their  sanction.  He  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice,  which 
has  always  been  administered  in  the  local  courts ;  he  is  the  de- 
fender of  the  public  peace,  not  the  autocratic  maintainer  of  the 
rights  of  subjects  who  derive  all  their  rights  from  him.  But, 
notwithstanding,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  unity  and 
dignity,  and  of  the  hiBtorical  career  of  the  race;  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  host ;  the  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  The  national 
officers  are  his  officers;  the  sheri£&  are  his  stewards ;  the  bishops, 
ealdormen,  and  witan  are  his  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  witan.  The 
public  peace  is  his  peace;  the  sanction  which  makes  him  in- 
violable and  secure,  is  not  the  simple  toleration  of  his  people, 
but  the  character  impressed  on  him  by  unction  and  coronation, 
and  acknowledged  by  himself  in  the  promises  he  has  made  to 
govern  well  and  maintain  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

Boyalty  has  besides  many  distinctive  and  most  important  Priviiegeiof 
privileges  or  prerogatives ;  rights  which  only  in  a  very  modified 
way  exist  among  the  subjects,  and  which  are  practically  limited 
only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  action  of  the  council.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  hereditary;  that  is,  the  successor  or  competitor 
possible  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  cannot  be  any  merely  am- 
bitious ealdorman  or  factious  neighbour ;  royalty,  though  elec- 
tive, belongs  to  one  house,  one  family,  always  kept  within  very 
narrow  proportions  by  the  hazardousness  of  their  employments, 

Anglo-Sftxon  cjmlng,  were  oommon  Aryan  words,  not  formed  oat  of  Gremum 
materials,  and  therefore  not  to  be  explained  as  regular  Grerman  derivatiyee. 
....  It  oorresponds  with  the  Sanskrit  ganaka ....  It  simply  meant  father  of 
a  fittnily.'  Therefore  it  is  not  crnring,  the  child  of  the  race.  But  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  probably  connected  the  cyning  with  the  cyn  more  closely  than 
scientific  etymology  would  pennit ;  witness  such  words  as  cyne-hlaford,  in 
which  howcTer  we  are  tola  that  cyne  means  no&t/is,  not  genuB.  Schmid, 
Geeetze,  p.  5  5 1 .  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  idea  of  deriving  the  word  from  the  Celtic 
een,  'heaid,'  and  the  notion  connectiDg  it  with  *can*  and  'cunning'  are 
alike  absurd. 
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by  private  jealousy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  Btem  cruelty*.  The 
Eieetionof  king  is  safe  from  competition,  except  by  his  own  immediate 
fettered  by  kinsmen,  and  if  he  live  long  enough  to  have  a  grown-up  son^  he 
right.  may  count  surely  on  not  being  deposed.     This  mark  seems  to 

be  universal:  the  Visigoths  are  the  only  tribe  of  Qermanic 
connexion  which  we  know  to  have  maintained  royalty  unfettered 
by  hereditary  right,  and  that  only  in  their  decline,  and  after  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Alaric.  In  all  other  cases,  save  that 
of  simple  alodial  inheritance,  public  offices  were  filled  and 
political  position  bestowed  by  nomination  or  election  for  life 
only.  As  hereditary  sovereign,  the  king  had  every  inducement 
to  labour  for  the  consolidation  of  the  state,  the  government  of 
which  he  should  leave  to  his  son,  and  jiot  for  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  or  territory  for  heirs  who  would  sink  into 
a  private  station  when  he  was  gone. 
The  royal  The  king  had,  in  the  next  place,  a  large  property  in  land  and 
revenue.  His  property  in  land  may  fall  under  three  heads : 
first,  his  private  estate,  which  he  could  dispose  of  by  his  will, 
and  which  might  be  either  bookland',  or  folkland  of  which 

'  The  example  of  Northumbria  (above,  p.  137)  may  suffioe  for  kepi- 
archio  times.  In  the  Wetst  Saxon  family,  after  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the  chief 
exceptions  to  hereditary  suoceBBion  are  found  in  the  fact  that  the  four 
sons  of  Ethelwulf  followed  in  order  of  birth,  the  brother  being  preferred  to 
the  son  of  the  last  king ;  Alfired  at  least  certainly  succeeded,  although  he 
had  two  nephews,  sons  of  an  elder  brother.  But  in  this  case  it  may  be 
observed,  (i)  that  the  kingdoms  held  by  Ethelwulf  were  not  yet  consoli- 
dated ;  Ethelstan  had  reigned  as  king  of  Kent  with  Ethelwulf  until  a  J>. 
850,  Ethelbald  had  been  king  of  Wessex  from  aj).  856  ;  Ethelbert  had 
been  king  of  Kent  as  early  as  a.d.  853  (Cod.  Dipl.  cclxix) ;  and  daring  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  Alfred  bad  been  aecundariua,  that  is,  had  probably  an 
inchoate  royalty  of  a  stronger  character  than  that  of  heir  presumptive ;  bo 
that  the  &mily  arrangement  which  provided  for  the  descent  of  the  inherited 
estate  (see  Alfred's  Will)  may  have  been  followed  in  the  successioQ  to 
the  kingdom  also  :  (ii)  the  sons  of  the  elder  brother  must  have  been  minors 
at  the  time  of  Alfred's  succession.  That  Edwaid  the  Elder  should  suc- 
ceed his  father  to  the  exclusion  of  his  cousins,  was  quite  natural.  The 
,  sons  of  Edward  the  Elder  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  way ;  Athelstan 
however  seems  to  have  had  no  children  :  and  as  Edmund  was  only  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign  in  940,  his  children  must  have  been  infants  when 
he  died  in  946.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
Alfred's  anointing  at  Rome,  which  Asser  describes  as  royal  unction,  but 
which  has  been  explained  of  confirmation.  See  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  (ed. 
Thorpe),  pp.  54,  84 ;  Kemble,  G.  J),  cocxiv ;  liber  de  Hyda,  p.  327. 

*  Such  as  are  disposed  of  in  the  wills  of  Alfred  and  Edred.   Liber  de  Hyda, 
PP-  62.  153. 
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he  had  taken  leases  of  lives:  secondly,  the  proper  demesne  ofVarioos 
the  crown  comprising  palaces  and  their  appendant  farms,  the  royal  estate 
eymnges  hod  and  the  cyninges  tun,  and  even  cities  and  burghs 
founded  upon  old  royal  estates :  these  belonged  to  the  king  as 
king,  and  could  not  be  alienated  or  burdened  without  the 
consent  of  the  witenagemot  ^  And  he  bad,  thirdly,  rights  over 
the  folkland  of  the  kingdomi  rather  of  the  nature  of  claim  than 
of  possession;  the  right  of  feorm-fultum  for  himself,  and  that 
of  making  provision  for  his  followers  with  the  consent  of  the 
witan.  After  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  this  third  class  of  property 
seems  to  have  been  merged  in  the  crown  demesne. 

Under  the  bead  of  revenue  may  be  placed  the  fines  and  other  Revenue  of 
proceeds  of  the  courts  of  law  which  the  king  shared  as  guardian 
of  the  peace' ;  the  right  of  maintenance  or  procurations  for  him- 
self and  his  retinue  in  public  progresses';  the  produce  of  wreck 
and  treasure  trove  \  mines  and  saltworks ' ;  the  tolls  and  other 
dues  of  markets,  ports  and  transport  generally*;  and  the  heriots 
and  other  semifeudal  payments  resulting  from  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  special  dependents  ^.    The  existence 
of  many  of  these  sources  of  income  is  known  only  from  grants 
of  land  in  which  they  are  retained  or  remitted.     It  is  probable 
that  the  character  of  many  of  them  varied  much  from  time  to 
time ;  but  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less  information 
than  the  administration  of  public  revenue  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times:  a  curious  point  of  contrast  with  the  age  that  follows, 
that  of  Domesday  and  the  Pipe  Bolls.     With  these  sources  of 
profit  may  be  noted  such  minor  rights  as  the  protection  of 
strangers,  and  the  power  of  erecting  bridges  and  castles  ^.     The  The  idngfs 
higher  price  set  on  the  king's  life ',  the  wergild  payable  to  his 
kin  on  his  violent  death,  testifies  to  the  importance  attached 

*  See  a  grant  of  Ethek^d  IT  to  Abingdon  (God.  Dipl.  moccxii),  in  which 
he  oarefaUy  distingniBheB  between  his  propria  hereditas,  which  he  could 
alienate,  and  the  ierrae  regales  et  ad  regios  JUio8  pertinerUet,  the  alienation 
of  which  the  witan  had  reluaed  to  sanction.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii  30. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  157 ;  ii.  54,  55. 

»  Ibid.  i.  153  ;  ii.  58-61.  *  Ibid.  ii.  55,  64.  »  Ibid.  ii.  69. 

*  Ibid,  ii  75.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  98  sq.  «  Ibid.  ii.  88,  91. 

*  Ibid.  i.  153  ;  ii.  3a  ;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  552.  Alien,  Prerogative,  pp. 
36,  40;  Gneist,  YerwaltungBrecht,  i.  ai. 
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The  king's    to  his  person.     By  the  Mercian  law  it  was  7200  shillings,  hv 

oynebot.  that  of  the  North  people  15,000  thrymsas,  or  nearly  half  as 
much  again.  A  fine  of  equal  amount,  the  cyTiebotf  was  at 
the  same  time  due  to  his  people.  The  existence  of  these 
regulations  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  idea  of 
treason  against  the  king  was  as  yet  unknown,  no  other  punish- 
ment being  prescribed  for  the  regicide,  and  the  value  of  the 
king's  life  being  made  to  differ  in  degree  only  from  that  of  the 
subject^.  How  far  this  is  true  in  theory  we  may  consider 
further  on ;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  earliest 
laws  no  wergild  is  assigned  to  the  king,  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  none  would  be  accepted;  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  assigned,  the  sum  is  so  large  that  it  would  necessitate  the 
enslaving  of  the  murderer  and  his  kin,  if  not  such  a  failure  of 
payment  as  death  alone  could  expiate.  The  fines  for  transgressing 
the  king's  protection,  breaking  into  his  '  burh,'  and  injuring  his 
dependents,  were  correspondingly  high,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
imply  a  difference  in  kind  from  like  offences  against  private  men. 

Honoruy  The  raised  seat  or  throne,  the  crown  or  royal  helmet,  the 
sceptre,  the  standard,  tufa  or  lance  ^  all  the  ordinary  insignia  of 
historical  royalty,  seem  to  have  been  used  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  and  coronation 
has  however  an  especial  interest  in  their  case. 

Conaecra-         60.  The  royal  consecration  in  its  most  perfect  form  included 

tion,  includ-  •'  ^ 

inff  crowning  both  coronation  and  unction.     The  wearing  of  a  crown  was  a 

and  unction.  ,  ,  ,  ,.-,.,.. 

most  ancient  sign  of  royalty,  mto  the  ongin  of  which  it  is  useless 
now  to  inquire ;  but  the  solemn  rite  of  crowning  was  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Byzantine  Caesars ;  the  second 
Theodosius  was  the  first  emperor  crowned  with  religious  cere- 
monies in  Christian  times  ^.     The  introduction  of  the  rite  of 

^  Allen,  Prerogative,  p.  40  :  *  It  appears  .  . .  from  these  lesal  and  his- 
torical details  that  in  early  times  he  had  no  other  security  for  nis  life  than 
what  the  law  afforded  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.' 

'  Sceptra,  Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  755  ;  tufa,  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  16. 

'  Haskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia,  ill.  p.  iy ;  Bobertscm,  Essays,  pp.  203-315. 
The  word  *  consecration  *  would  as  a  rule  imply  unction  and,  a  fortiori,  coro- 
nation. But  the  unction  of  Alfred  at  Rome  was  rather  a  prophetic  and 
presumptive  inauguration  than  a  formal  act,  and  can  scarcely  have  included 
coronation.  Alfred  at  any  rate  did  not  receive  the  title  of  kmg  with  it,  and 
it  is  most  reasonably  refenred  to  his  confirmation. 
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anointing  is  less  certainly  ascertained.  It  did  not  always  ac-  Origin  of 
company  coronation,  and,  although  usual  with  the  later  emperors,  and  uncfcion. 
is  not  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  ones,  whilst  in  the 
middle  ages  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
were  the  only  sovereigns  helow  the  imperial  rank  who  were 
entitled  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Theodosius  was 
anointed,  but  his  successor  Justin  certainly  was ;  and  in  general 
where  unction  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  coronation  may  be 
understood  to  have  accompanied  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
when  crowned  and  anointed  kings  are  spoken  of  rhetorically, 
whether  anything  more  is  meant  than  a  figurative  statement 
that  their  power  is  ordained  of  God:  and  consequently  the 
fact  that  Gildas  speaks  thus  of  the  British  kings  can  scarcely 
be  pleaded  as  actual  evidence  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  ^ 
S.  Columba  however  'ordained,'  that  is  crowned  and  conse- 
crated, King  Aidan  of  Dalriada^.  The  unction  of  Glovis  by 
S.  fiemigius,  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  is  better  understood  of  his 
baptism  than  of  his  coronation ' ;  and  between  Clovis  and  Pippin 
there  is  no  authenticated  case  of  any  Frank  king  being  anointed  ^, 
although  it  was  customary  among  the  Yisigothic  kings  of  Spain  °. 
From  the  ancient  Pontifical  ascribed  to  Egbert  archbishop  of 
York,  we  learn  that  the  English  kings  were  both  crowned  with 
a  helmet  and  anointed*.     Whether  the  custom  was  borrowed 

^  Gildas,  Hist.  czix.  (M.  H.  B.  i  a) :  '  Ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum ; 
■ed  qui  caeteris  crudeUores  extarent ;  et  paulo  post  ab  unctoribus  non  pro 
Ten  ezaminatione  tnicidabantur,  aliis  electis  trucioribus/ 

'  *  Saactus  verbo  obsecutus  Domini  ad  lovam  transnavigavit  insulam 
ibidemqne  Aidanom  iisdem  adventantem  diebus  in  rt^em,  sicut  erat  juiuus, 
ordinavit.'  Adamnan,  V.  S.  Columbae;  ed.  Beeves,  p.  198.  Councils,  &c. 
iL  108. 

>  Waits,  D.  Y.  G.  ii.  130,  131 ;  iii.  319.  Maskell  regards  the  whole  as  a 
fibbrication,  Mon.  Rit.  iii.  p.  yi.  Waltz  refers  the  unction  to  the  baptism, 
dovis  wore  a  diadem,  after  receiving  the  consular  insignia  from  Constan- 
tinople,  D.  Y.  G.  ii.  133.    Cf.  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  107,  108. 

*  Waiti,D.Y.G.iu.  61. 

'  Bobertson,  Essays,  p.  204.    Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  iii.  63. 

*  Pont.  Egb.  (Surtees  Soc.)  pp.  100-105.  See  also  Kemble,  Saxons,  i. 
155.  Bede  does  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  mention  any  coronation  or  unction, 
llie  ancient  Northumbrian  annals,  used  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  say  of 
Etfaelred  of  Northumbria,  a.d.  774, '  tanto  honore  ooronatus  * ;  of  Eadbert, 
^A-n.  758,  'regnum  sibi  a  Deo  ooUatum*;  of  Eardult  ▲.D.  796,  'regni 
infolis  est  sublimatus,  et  in  Eboraca,  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Petri,  ad  altare 
beati  apottoli  Panli,  ubi  ilia  gens  primum  perceperat  gratiam  baptismi, 

YOL.  I.  L 
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from  the  Britons  or  taken  direct  from  the  Old  Testament  mav  be 
Import  of     made  a  matter  of  question.     The  ceremony  was  understood  as 

the  cere-  ,  ....  . 

mony.  bestowing  the  divine  ratification  on  the  election  that  had  pre- 

ceded it,  and  as  typifying  rather  than  conveying  the  spiritual 
gifts  for  which  prayer  was  made^  That  it  was  regarded  as 
conferring  any  spiritual  character  or  any  special  ecclesiastical 
prerogative  there  is  nothing  to  show:  rather  from  the  fsudlity 
with  which  crowned  kings  could  be  set  aside  and  new  ones  put 
in  their  place  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
the  exact  contrary  may  be  inferred.  That  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,  was  a  truth  recognised  as  a  motive  to 
obedience,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  doctrine,  so  falsely  im- 
puted to  churchmen  of  all  ages,  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of 
royalty  *.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  compact 
made  by  the  king  with  his  people  and  the  oaths  taken  by  both. 
If  coronation  and  unction  had  implied  an  indefeasible  right  to 
obedience,  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  promise 
of  good  government  on  the  other,  would  have  been  superfluous. 
Yet  both  were  given. 

Royal  oath        gj^  fhe  undertaking  of  the  king  to  covem  ri&fhteously  is  not 

on  accession.  ®  000/ 

improbably  a  ceremony  of  much  older  date  than  either  of  the 

symbolical  rites.     But  the  earliest  instance  of  an  oath  to  that 

effect  is  that  of  Caribert  king  of  Paris,  father  of  the  Kentish 

conaecratnB  est.*  Of  the  otber  kingdoms  we  have  no  contemporary 
Chronicles ;  but  the  consecration  of  E^frith  the  heir  of  Of&  is  mentioned 
in  the  Chronicle  under  the  year  785,  and  there  is  a  charter  of  Ceolwulf  of 
Mercia  in  which  he  mentions  his  consecration  as  havinfir  been  performed  by 
Archbishop  Wulfred  on  the  15  Kal.  Oct.  822.  (Cod.  Dip],  ccxvi.)  The  coro- 
nation of  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  does  not  rest  on  any  good 
authority ;  but  the  practice  had  probably  become  general  before  the  time  of 
Alfred.  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  the  consecration  of  Athelstan  at 
Kingston,  Kjy.  924 ;  that  of  Eilred  at  the  same  place  in  a.d.  946  ;  that  of 
Edwy,  also  at  Kingston,  in  a.d.  955  ;  but  none  of  these  are  specified  in  the 
Chronicle.  The  Chronicles  (not  contemporary)  which  give  an  account  of 
Egbert^s  consecration  at  'Winchester,  are  of  no  authority  whatever.  Ethe)- 
-werd  states  that  Edward  the  Elder  was  crowned  at  Whitsuntide  in  the  year 
after  Alfred's  death  :  he  also  mentions  the  coronation  of  Edgar. 

^  The  term  '  christus  Domini,'  the  Lord's  anointed,  applied  to  kings  in 
the  canons  of  the  legatine  synod  of  a.d.  787,  must  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
sumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  commonly  at  that  dkte. 
Councils,  &c.  iii.  453. 

'  The  statements  of  Allen,  Prerogative,  p.  22,  on  this  point  are  very 
shallow  and  unfair.  To  attribute  the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  ages  of  8.  Gregory,  Anselm,  and  Becket  seems  an  excess  of  absurdity. 
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Queen  Bertha,  who  is  recorded  to  have  sworn  that  he  would  not 
inflict  new  laws  and  customs  upon  his  people,  but  would  thence- 
forward maintain  them  in  the  state  in  which  thej  had  lived 
under  his  father's  rule,  and  that  he  would  impose  on  them  no  new 
ordinance,  to  their  damage;  there  is  some  doubt  however  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  *.  In  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  the 
declaration  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  decree  ^ :  '  It  is  the  duty  of  Oatb  at  oon- 
a  king  newly  ordained  and  enthroned  to  enjoin  on  the  Christian 
people  subject  to  him  these  three  precepts ;  first,  that  the  Church 
of  Qod  and  all  the  Christian  people  preserve  true  peace  at  all 
times ;  secondly,  that  he  forbid  rapacity  and  all  iniquities  to  all 
degrees;  thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments  he  enjoin  equity  and 
mercy,  that  therefore  the  clement  and  merciful  Q-od  may  grant  us 
His  mercy.'  In  almost  exactly  the  same  form  is  the  oath  taken  by 
Ethelred  the  Unready  at  the  bidding  of  Dunstan ' :  '  In  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  three  things  do  I  promise  to  this  Christian 
people   my    subjects  :    first,  that  God's   Church  and  all   the 

*  Greg.  Turon.  iz.  30 :  '  Post  mortem  vero  Ghlotbacbarii  regis,  Cbari- 
berto  regi  populus  hie  sacraiuentum  dedit;  similiter  etiam  et  ille  cum 
juramento  promiait,  ut  leges  consnetudinesque  novas  populo  non  infligeret, 
Bed  in  iilo  quo  quondam  sub  patris  dominatione  statu  vixerant  in  ipso  bic 
eos  deinoepe  retioeret,  neque  ullam  novam  ordlnationem  se  inflicturum 
super  eo8  quod  pertineret  ad  spolium,  spopondit.'  See  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  ii. 
158,  161. 

'  Poai.  Egb.  p.  105.  Select  Gbarters,  pp.  6i,  62.  I  quote  tbe  Pontifical 
of  Egbert  under  tbat  name  as  usually  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clearly  ascertained  whether  the  service  it  contains  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
edition  by  Egbert  of  a  service  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  coronation,  or  as  a  common 
fonn  already  in  use.  It  certainly  appears  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  cere- 
mony which  was  expanded  in  later  times  according  to  local  circumstances ; 
as  in  the  service  for  the  Emperor  Henry,  Canciani,  i.  281.  On  the  later 
question,  as  to  whether  the  kings  of  France  borrowed  their  service  from 
England,  see  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  177,  189 ;  and  Maskell,  Men. 
Rit.  iii.  14,  15.  In  theservice  of  Charles  V  of  France  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberins 
B.  8)  the  archbishop  prays  for  the  king,  '  ut  regale  solium  videlicet  Saxo- 
nam,  Merciorum,  Nonlanchimbrorum  sceptra  non  deserat.'  Maskell  further 
quotes  a  service  for  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  in  which 
the  prayer  runs  '  et  totius  Albionis  ecclesiam  deinoeps  cum  plebibus  sibi 
annexis  ita  enutriat,  &c. ; '  and  the  form  ^ven  by  Canciani  may  be 
compared  in  both  particulars.  The  conclusion  seems  pretty  certain  that 
Enguah  MSS.  had  been  used  for  the  original  drawing  up  of  the  service 
in  both  instances.  See  also  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iii.  622-625.  The 
earliest  coronation  service  that  we  have,  to  which  a  certain  date  can  be 
given,  is  that  of  Ethelred  II,  printed  in  Taylor^s  '  Glory  of  Regality.' 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  36:  from  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  ii.  194.  Maskell, 
Hon.  Rit.  iii.  5.    Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  p.  555. 
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Royal  oath.  Christian  people  of  my  realm  hold  tnie  peace ;  seoondlj,  that  I 
forbid  all  rapine  and  injustice  to  men  of  all  conditions ;  thirdly, 
that  I  promise  and  enjoin  justice  and  mercy  in  all  judgments 
that  the  just  and  merciful  God  of  his  everlasting  mercy  may 
forgive  us  all.'  The  promise  made  by  the  same  Ethelred 
on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1014,  is  an  illustrative 
commentary  on  this,  for  it  shows  the  alteration  in  the  relations 
of  the  king  and  his  people  which  had  taken  place  since  the  more 
ancient  oath  was  drawn  up ;  'he  promised  that  he  would  be  to 
them  a  mild  and  devoted  lord,  would  consent  in  all  things  to 
their  will :  whatever  had  been  said  of  reproach  or  shame,  or  done 
frowardly  to  him  or  his  he  would  placably  condone ;  if  all  with 
one  mind  and  without  perfidy  would  receive  him  to  the  kingdom*.' 
The  promise  to  do  the  will  of  his  people  although  they  receive 
him  as  their  lord  is  a  step  towards  the  form  of  the  medieval 
coronation  oath, '  to  maintain  just  laws  and  protect  and  strengthen 
as  far  as  lies  in  you,  such  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose,  accord- 
ing to  your  strength/ 
Oath  of  the  62.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  people  towards  the 
kinff.  king  may  very  probably  have  taken  the   form  of  an  oath  of 

allegiance  in  primitive  times,  although  no  such  form  has  been 
preserved.  The  Frank  kings  on  their  accession  made  a  progress 
through  their  kingdoms,  showed  themselves  to  the  nation  and 
received  an  oath  from  all  *.  The  oath  does  not  however  appear  in 
our  own  records  until  the  ancient  idea  of  kingship  had  been  some- 
what modified.  It  is  first  found  in  the  laws  of  Edmimd,  and  it 
there  bears  the  same  mark  as  the  legislation  of  Alfred  respecting 
treason '.  '  All  shall  swear,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fealty  to 
King  Edmund  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord,  without 
any  controversy  or  quarrel,  in  open  and  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  in  not  willing  what  he  shall  not  will  **     This 

'  Flor.  Wjgorn.  a.d.  1014. 

•  Greg.  Turon.  vii.  7 :  *  Priores  quoqae  de  regno  Chilperici  ...  ad 
filium  ejus  . .  .  se  collegrerunt,  quern  Chlotharium  vocitAverunt,  exigentas 
saeramenta  per  civitateH  quae  ad  Chilpericum  priuB  aapexerant,  ut  scilicet 
fideles  esse  debeant  Guntchramno  regi  ac  nepoti  suo  Chlotharic'  Also  ix. 
30,  quoted  above ;  other  iiiBtanoes  are  given  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  11.  158. 

»  See  Chapter  Vil. 

*  £dmund»  iii.  $  i.    Select  Ghartars,  p.  66. 
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however  is  no  unconditional  promise ;  for  the  oath  taken  by  the  Conditicwwl 
man  to  his  lord,  on  which  the  above  is  framed,  specially  adds '  on 
condition  that  he  keep  me  as  I  am  willing  to  deserre,  and  fulfil 
all  that  was  agreed  on  when  I  became  his  man  and  chose  his  will 
88  mine  ^.'  But  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  the  obligation,  though 
mutual  and  conditional  still,  is  not  the  mere  right  and  duty  of  both 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  people,  but  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  mutual  relations  by  which  the  subject  became  per- 
sonally dependent  on  the  sovereign  as  lord  rather  than  as  king. 

63.  The  greatest  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  king,  his  right  The  royal 
to  nominate  and  maintain  a  cotnitainis  *  to  which  he  could  give  ftesiths  or 
territory  and  political  power,  is  marked  by  similar  developments.  ^™'*^'®°"' 
Like  the  Frank  king,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  seems  to  have 
entered  on  the  full  possession  of  what  had  been  the  right  of  the 
elective  principes :  but  the  very  principle  of  the  comitatus,  when 
it  reappears  in  our  historians,  had  undergone  a  change  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Tacitus ;  and  it  seems  to  have  had  in 
England  a  peculiar  development  and  a  bearing  of  special  im- 
portance on  the  constitution.  In  Tacitus  the  comites  are  the 
personal  following  of  the  princeps ;  they  live  in  his  house,  are 
maintained  by  his  gifts,  fight  for  him  in  the  field.  If  there  is 
little  difference  between  companions  and  servants,  it  is  because 
civilisation  has  not  yet  introduced  voluntary  helplessness.  The 
difference  between  the  comites  of  the  princeps  and  the  household 
of  the  private  man^  depends  fundamentally  only  on  the  public  and 
political  position  of  the  master.  Now,  the  king,  the  perpetual 
princeps  and  representative  of  the  race,  conveys  to  his  personal 
following  public  dignity  and  importance.   His  gesiths  and  thegns 

^  Oftths ;  Schmid,  Geeetze,  p.  405  :  '  In  illo  Deo  pro  quo  sanctum  hoc 
■anctificatutn  est,  volo  esse  domino  meo  N.  fidelia  et  credibilis,  et  amare  quae 
amet,  et  absoniare  quae  Hbsoniet,  per  Dei  rectum  et  seculi  oompetentiam,  et 
nunquam  ex  velle  et  posse,  verbo  vel  opere,  quicquam  facere  quod  ei  magis 
displioeat ;  ut  me  teneat  sicut  deservire  volo.  et  totuni  mihi  compleat  quod 
in  nostra  praelocutione  fuit,  quando  suus  deveni  et  ejus  el^i  voluntatem.* 

'  See  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  162;  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  Adels, 
^«  PP«  1.37  ^- :  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  388  sq. 

'  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  6.  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  396. 
G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hofverfansg.  i.  138-142.  The  equivalents  of  gesith 
{pymet)  are  hlafieta,  the  loaf-eater,  who  eats  the  bread  of  the  hlaford  ;  fol- 
garius,  the  follower ;  geneat,  the  companion  (genoss).    See  above,  p.  24. 
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The  royal  are  among  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  land.  The  right  of  having 
such  dependents  is  not  restricted  to  him,  hut  the  geeith  of  the 
ealdorman  or  hishop  is  simply  a  retainer  ^,  a  pupil  or  a  ward  ' : 
the  free  household  servants  of  the  ceorl  are  in  a  certain  sense  his 
gesiths  also.  But  the  gesiths  of  the  king  are  his  guard  and 
private  council ;  they  may  be  endowed  by  him  from  the  folkland 
and  admitted  by  him  to  the  witenagemot.  They  supply  him 
with  an  armed  force,  not  on^y  one  on  which  he  can  rely,  but  the 
only  one  directly  amenable  to  his  orders ;  for  to  summon  the  fyrd 
he  must  have  the  consent  of  the  witan.  The  Danish  huscarls  of 
Canute  are  a  late  reproduction  of  what  the  familia  of  the  North- 
umbrian kings  must  have  been  in  the  eighth  century'.  The 
gesiths  are  attached  to  the  king  by  oath  as  well  as  by  gratitude 
for  substantial  favours*;  they  have  exempt  jurisdictions  from 
which  the  national  officers  are  partially  excluded,  and  dependents 
of  their  own  whom  they  may  make  available  for  the  king's  service. 
The  king  is  not  therefore  left  alone  in  forlorn  majesty  like  the 
later  Merovingian  monarchs ;  he  is  his  own  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  leader  of  his  own  oomitatus,  and  that  comitatus  supplies  him 
with  strength  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  But  the  chief 
importance  of  the  gesiths  lies  in  their  relation  to  the  territorial 
nobility,  at  its  origin. 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the  only  nobility  of 
blood '  recognised  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 

^  Others  besides  kings  and  ealdormen  might  have  gesiths  or  geuthcnnd- 
men.  in  dependence  on  them  ;  see  Ini,  §  50.  The  under-kings  of  Hvriocia 
retained  the  right  of  endowing  their  comites  ;  see  Cod.  Dipl.  xzxvi,  cxvii, 
CXKT.    60  too  Queen  KthelKwitha  of  Mercia ;  ibid,  ccxcviii,  ocxcix. 

'  The  household  of  Wilfrid  is  described  by  Eddius,  c.  21,  'principes 
quoque  saeculares,  viri  nobiles,  filios  sues  ad  erudiendum  sibi  dedenint,  nt 
aut  Deo  Kervirent  si  eligerent,  aut  udultos  si  maluissent  regi  armato8 
oommendaret.'  No  wonder  king  Egfrith  whs  jealous  of  his  *  innauierum 
sodalinm  exercitmn,  regalibus  vestibus  et  armis  omatum.*     Ibid.  c.  24. 

'  R.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  400.  The  huskarlar  are  of  three  classes 
(i)  Servants ;  (2)  Gestir,  who  do  the  king^s  business  abroad  and  meet  at  his 
table  only  on  holydays,  guests ;  (3)  Hiredhmenn,  the  inmates  of  the  court. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  clxxix.  Cenulf  grants  land  to  Suithun  'eo  videlicet  jure  si 
ipse  nobis  et  optimatibus  nostris  fidelis  manserit  minister  et  inconvulsus 
amicus.'  Ibid,  ccccxxxvii.  Edwy  describes  Elfhere  as  *  ouidam  comiti  non 
solum  mihi  per  omnia  6deli  subjectione  obtemperanti,  varum  etiam  in 
omnibus  meum  velle  subjicienti.*     Ibid,  cccclxii.  *  vassallo.* 

^  On  the  subject  of  nobility  see  K.  Maurer,  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  alteetea 
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that  of  the  kind's  kin  ^.     The  statement  may  be  rejQrarded  as  Question  as 

°    .  .        totheeiist- 

deficient  in  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  a  too  hasty  generalisa-  enceofa 
tion  from  the  fact  that  only  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  kings  blood. 
bear  the  name  of  setheling.  On  the  other  hand  must  be  alleged 
the  existence  of  a  noble  (edhiling)  class  among  the  continental 
Saxons  who  had  no  kings  at  all :  and  the  improbability  that 
the  kindred  nations  should  undertake  so  large  expeditions  for 
conquest  and  colonisation  with  but  one  noble  family  in  each,  or 
that  every  noble  family  that  came  to  England  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  kingdom  ^.  The  common  use  of  the  word  nohUis  in 
Bede  and  Eddius  shows  that  the  statement  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing, and  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  prove  the  existence  of  a  class 
bearing  the  name  of  eorl  of  which  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
given  '.    That  these,  eorlaa  and  (Bthdj  were  the  descendants  of  the  The  eorl  and 

.       .       •  iBtheL 

primitive  nobles  of  the  first  settlement,  who,  on  the  institution  of 
royalty,  sank  one  step  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  rude 
independence,  in  which  they  had  elected  their  own  chiefs  and  ruled 
their  own  dependents,  may  be  very  reasonably  conjectured :  and 
when  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  gathered  in  the  petty  royalties  of 
the  earlier  date,  and  were  themselves  in  turn  gathered  in  under  the 
West  Saxon  supremacy,  the  numbers  of  the  families  which  claimed 
blood  nobility  must  havef  largely  increased,  whilst  the  accumula- 
tion of  power  in  the  king's  hand  must  have  at  the  same  time 
widened  the  interval  between  nobility  and  royalty.  The  rise 
of  royal  dignity  and  the  diminishing  importance  of  the  ancient 
nobles  may  likewise  have  tended  to  restrict  the  title  of  estheling 
to  the  royal  house.     And  this  would  certainly  follow  as  soon  as 


Adels  der  Deatschen  Stamme,  Munchen,  1846,  and  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii. 
424-440. 

'  Thorpe*B  Lappenborg,  ii.  312,  313.  The  Franks  had  no  true  ancient 
nobility,  such  as  the  rest  of  the  German  tribes  had.  Waitz,  D.  Y .  6.  ii. 
289-291.     See  above,  p.  55. 

'  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  424.  See  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  14  :  *  no- 
bilibas  simul  atque  ignobilibus/  translated  *  ethelum  and  unsethelum' 
similar  expressions  are  countless.  For  the  *eorl*  see  Etiielbert's  laws, 
h%  13,  I4>  75,  ^.&c.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  566-56S.  The  word  eorl  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Norse  jarl,  and  another  form  of  ealdor  (?) ;  whilst  the 
oeorl  answers  to  the  Noise  karl ;  the  original  meaning  of  the  two  being  old 
man  and  young  man.    See  Max  Midler,  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  280. 

>  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  A  dels,  &c.  p.  187. 
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ChanKesof    the  nobilitj  of  blood  began  to  be  merged  in  the  mnch  more 
titles.  numerous  nobility  of  official  and  territorial  growth.   The  ancient 

name  of  eorl,  like  that  of  athding,  changed  its  application  and, 
under  the  influence  perhaps  of  Danish  association,  was  given  like 
that  of  jarl  to  the  official  ealdorman.  Henceforth  the  theffn 
takes  tlie  place  of  the  cBthd,  and  the  class  of  thegns  probably 
embraces  all  the  remaining  families  of  noble  blood.  The  change 
may  have  been  very  gradual ;  the  north  peo2)le'8  law  of  the  tenth 
or  early  eleventh  century  still  distinguishes  the  eorl  and  ssthel- 
ing  with  a  wergild  nearly  double  that  of  the  ealdorman  and 
seven  times  that  of  the  thegn  ^ :  but  the  north  people's  law 
was  penetrated  with  Danish  influence,  and  the  eorl  probably  re- 
presents the  jarl  rather  than  the  ealdorman,  the  great  earl  of  the 
fourth  part  of  England  as  it  was  divided  by  Canute  '.  The  eorl- 
riht  to  which  the  successful  thegn  might  aspire,  and  which  he 
perhaps  acquired  by  the  possession  of  forty  hides,  may  possibly 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  the  supposition  of  a  class  of 
eorls  as  distinct  from  ealdormen,  of  which  the  histories  preserve 
no  individual  names '. 
Peculiar  65.  The   development  of  ihe   comitatus  into   a  territorial 

nobility  by    nobility  seems   to  be   a  feature  peculiar  to  English  History. 

Hei*vioe. 

Something  of  the  kind  might  have  occurred  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic races  if  they  had  not  been  united  and  assimilated  under 
the  Frank  empire,  and  worked  out  their  feudalism  under  the 
influence  of  the  Frank  system.  The  Lombard  gasind,  and  the 
Bavarian  sindman  were  originally  the  same  thing  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gesith  \  But  they  sank  into  the  general  mass  of  vassalage 
as  it  grew  up  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  And  Frank 
vassalage,  although  it  superseded  and  swamped  the  comitatus^ 

^  The  wergild  of  the  king  is  15.000  thrymsas,  and  his  cynebot  the  same ; 
the  wergild  of  the  archbishop  and  aetheling  or  eorl  is  15,000;  that  of  the 
bishop  and  ealdorman,  8000 ;  that  of  the  hold  and  high  reeve,  4000 ;  that 
of  the  thegn,  2000  ;  that  of  ceorl,  367.     Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  396,  397. 

^  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  281,  refers  the  ^dor- 
man  and  thegn  to  Saxon  Northumbria,  the  earl  and  hold  to  the  Scandina- 
viAn  lords.  This  is  most  probable,  but  it  is  unneeeBsary  to  suppose  the 
document  earlier  than  the  time  of  Canute. 

■  See  below,  p.  157,  n.  a. 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  6.  ii.  182;  iv.  190.  Grimm,  B.  A.  p.  318;  G.  L.  von 
Maurer,  Hofverfassg.  i.  167-170. 
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ffrew  ont  of  circnmstances  entirely  unconnected  with  it  ^     The  Fdctdiar 

,  ,  ,  features  of 

practice  of  commendation  and  the  heneficiarj  system  were  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hasis  of  it.  The  beneficiary  system  bound  the  receiver  of  land 
to  the  king  who  gave  it ;  and  the  act  of  commendation  placed  the 
freeman  and  his  land  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  to  whom 
he  adhered ;  the  result  was  to  bring  all  the  landholders  of  the 
country  gradually  into  personal  dependence  on  the  king.  Each 
of  these  practices  had  its  parallel  in  England.  The  bestowal  of 
folkland,  however,  rather  presupposed  than  created  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  receiver  of  the  giffc,  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  made  to  a  gesith  in  consideration  of  past  services, 
implying  no  new  connexion.  The  choice  of  a  lord  by  the  land- 
less man  for  his  surety  and  protector,  and  even  the  extension 
of  the  practice  to  the  free  landowner  who  required  such  protec- 
tion, was  less  liable  here  than  on  the  continent  to  be  confounded 
with  feudal  dependence,  and  in  fact  created  no  indissoluble  rela- 
tion.    Hence  the  important  difference.     The  comitatus  with  its 

'  Waitz,  D.  V.  6.  iL  a6a  :  *  It  is  usual  to  derive  the  later  vasnalage 
from  the  ancient  oomitatus,  but  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  doing 
■o.  The  former,  wherever  we  find  it,  appears  in  wider  extension,  in  relation 
to  private  persons  as  well  as  to  the  king  ;  in  relation  to  them  it  gives  no 
IranoQiB  or  rights  such  as  the  members  of  the  comitatus  enjoyed  ;  nor  does 
it  create  that  close  personal  connexion  in  which  the  comites  stand  to  their 
lord.'  See  also  vol.  iv.  210  sq.  The  dependent  might  be  connected  with 
the  king  (i)  by  service,  (a)  by  comitatus,  (3)  by  commendation,  (4)  by 
reception  of  land  as  a  benefice.  Frank  feudalism  grew  out  of  the  two 
latter,  the  English  nobility  of  service  firom  the  two  first.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  either  the  principles  at  work  in  English  society  or  the  results 
at  which  they  arrived  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  veiy  diflerent 
from  the  oorreBponding  influences  and  results  on  the  continent ;  but  they 
had  a  distinct  history  which  was  different  in  every  stage,  especially  in  the 
point  that^  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  personal  relation  in  England 
takes  the  place  of  the  territorial,  as  it  was  in  France ;  and  the  feudalism 
that  followed  the  Conquest  was  Frank  and  territorial,  that  which  preceded 
it  grew  firom  personal  and  legal,  not  from  territorial  influences.  On  the 
growth  of  Frank  feudalism,  see  Waitz,  as  quoted  above ;  on  the  growth  of 
dependence  among  the  English,  see  the  following  chapter.  Here  the 
important  point  is  this,  that  whereas  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  grew 
out  of  gesith-ship  and  thegn-ship,  on  the  continent  the  feudal  nobility  grew 
oat  of  vassalage,  the  beneficiary  system  and  immtmity.  There  are  how- 
ever two  pointo  in  question,  (i)  the  creation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  of 
service,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  the  general  system  of  tlependence  of  which 
the  king  wa^  the  centre  and  head  :  of  these  only  the  first  is  here  noticed. 
In  the  Frank  einpire  the  beneficiary  system  is  unconnected  with  the  comi- 
tatus, in  the  English  they  are  in  the  dosest  connexion.  See  below, 
p.  251,  n.  4. 
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antrustioDB  is  on  the  continent  absorbed  in  the  landed  vassalage. 
The  comitatus  of  gesiths  and  thegns  forms  the  basis  of  a  new 
and  only  partially  vassalised  nobility. 
Chance  in         But  in  the  process  the  character  of  the  sesith  and  th^rn  is 

th6  charao-  ,  .  #. 

tor  of  the  largely  modified.  He  who  had  at  first  been  a  regular  inmate  of 
the  king's  house  begins  to  have  an  estate  of  land  assigned  him. 
He  may  be  a  noble,  the  son  of  a  landed  noble,  Hke  Benedict 
Biscop,  who  received  a  provision  of  land  from  King  Egfrith  which 
he  resigned  when  he  became  a  monk  \  To  the  folkland  the  sons 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  warriors  who  had  earned  their  rest,  looked 
for  at  least  a  life  est-ate';  and  according  to  Bede  the  pretended 
church  endowments,  the  pseudo-monasteries,  of  his  day  had  so 
far  encroached  on  the  available  stock  as  to  be  a  public  evil.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  relation  to  his  lord  dimin- 
ished at  all  the  personal  status  of  the  gesith'.  In  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  the  noble  German  did  not  blush  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  comites.  Beowulf  the  son  of  the  noble  Ecgtheow  became 
the  gesith  of  King  Hygelac,  and  when  he  rose  to  be  a  chieftain 
had  lands,  treasures,  and  gesitbs  of  his  owu^  Of  gifts  of  land  to 
the  gesiths  we  have  abundant  instances  in  the  charters,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  in  which  the  comes  is  mentioned  by  Bede, 
it  is  as  possessor  of  an  estate.  In  this  respect  almost  at  the 
dawn  of  History  the  character  of  the  association  is  varied  :  Uie 
ancient  cornea  lived  with  his  lord,  and  was  repaid  for  his  services 
by  gifts  and  banquets ;  the  English  gesith,  although  bound  by 
oaths  to  his  lord  still,  lives  on  his  own  domain.     There  are  still 


^  *  Cum  esset  miniBter  Osuiu  re^is  et  poesessionem  terrae  suo  gradid 
oompetentem  illo  donante  perciperet, .  .  .  fastidivit  possessionem  caducam 
ut  adquirere  posset  aetemam ;  despexit  militiam  cum  corruptibili  donativo 
terrestrem,  ut  vero  Regi  militaret,  regnum  in  superna  dvitate  mereretur 
habere  perpetuum.*  Bede,  Hist.  Abbatum,  c.  i. 

'  '  Quod  enim  turpe  est  dicere,  tot  sub  nomine  monasteriorum  loca  hi  qui 
monachicae  vitae  prorsus  sunt  expertes  in  suam  ditionem  aoceperunt ...  at 
omnino  desit  locus  ubi  filii  nobilium  aut  emeritorum  militum  possessionem 
accipere  possint ;  ideoque  vacantes  .  .  .  banc  ob  rem  vel  patriam  suam  pro 
qua  mill  tare  debuerant  trans  mare  abeuntes  relinquant,  vel  &c.  &c.'  Bede, 
Letter  to  Egbert,  o.  7. 

'  Kemble  regards  the  status  of  the  comes  as  unfree, '  the  uniree  chattel  of 
a  prince/  Saxons,  i.  175  ;  see  above,  p.  26,  n.  a. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  168.    Beowulf,  ed.  Thorpe,  v.  391. 
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of  course  gesiihs  without  land  \  who  may  live  in  the  palace ;  but 
the  ancient  rule  has  become  the  exception. 

Closely  connected  with  the  gedth  is  the  ihegn^;  so  closely  that  The  thegn. 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  the  difference  except  in  the  nature  of 
the  employment.     The  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the  warrior 
guith ;  in  this  idea  Alfred  uses  the  word  as  translating  the  miles 
of  Bede'.     He  is  probably  the  gesith  who  has  a  particular  mili- 
tary duty  in  his  master's  service.   But  he  also  appears  as  a  land- 
owner.    The  ceorl  who  has  acquired  five  hides  of  land,  and  a 
special  appointment  in  the  king's  hall,  with  other  judicial  rights, 
becomes  thegn-worthy ;  his  oath  and  protection  and  wergild  are 
those  of  a  thegn  ^     The  thegn  therefore  is  now  the  possessor  of  The  land- 
five  hides  of  land,  and  as  such  bound  to  service  in  war,  not  thegn. 
necessarily  by  his  relation  to  the  king,  but  simply  as  a  land- 
owner.    And  from  this  point,  the  time  of  Athelstan,  the  gesith 
is  lost  sight  of  except  very  occasionally;  the  more  important 

*  Ini,  %%  45,  50,  51,  63.  K.  Matirer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adels,  &c.  pp.  138, 139. 
Blaurer  undentands  the  gesith  of  Ini^B  law,  where  contrasted  with  the 
thegDy  as  the  landless  gesith,  p.  141.  He  also  maintains  that  the  original 
differenoe  was  that  the  gesith  was  bound  only  to  militaiy  service*  whilst 
the  thegn  had  a  special  office  in  the  court  over  and  above  the  military  one ; 
the  second  stage  is  reached  when  the  thegn  has  special  service  in  the  field  ; 
and  a  third  when  the  military  service  is  united  to  the  possession  of  five 
hides,  pp.  160-163. 

'  Thegn,  'thegen,  vir  fortis,  miles,  minister.'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  131, 
who  however,  at  p.  169,  regards  the  word  as  meaning  originally  a  servant. 
Waits  compares  the  gesith  with  the  Frank  antrustion,  and  the  thegn  with 
the  vassus ;  D.  Verfa8sg8.-Geschichte,  i.  363.  K.  Maurer  identifies  the  geneat 
with  the  gesith  (Wesen  des  iiltesten  Adels,  &c.  p.  146),  and  points  out  that 
the  original  meaning  of  thegn  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  warlike  man.  Its 
origin  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Grerman  dienen,  to  serve ;  the  cognate 
word  with  which  is  theow,  a  slave.  See  too  £.  Maurer,  Kritische  Ueber- 
Bchau,  ii.  380. 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  14  :  '  Divertitque  ipse  cum  imo  tantum  milite  (thegn) 
dbi  fidelissimo  nomine  Tondheri,  celandus  in  domo  oomitis  (gesithes) 
Uunvaldi,  quem  etinm  ipsum  sibi  amicissimum  antumabat .  . .  ab  eodem 
oomite  (gesith)  proditum  eum  Osuiu,  cum  praefato  ipsius  milite  (thegn) 
per  praefectum  (gerefan)  suum  .  . .  interfecit.'  Hist.  Eocl.  iv.  aa  :  *  Ad 
dominum  ipsorum,  oomitem  (gesith)  videlicet  AedUredi  regis,  adductus  ; 
a  qno  interrogatus  quis  esset,  timuit  se  militem  (cyninges  thegn)  fuisse 
oonfiteri,'  Jtc. 

*  As  the  Danish  wars  compelled  the  king  to  call  out  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  arms  and  not  to  rely  on  his  own  comitatus,  or  on  his  gesiths  and 
king's  thegns,  the  distinction  of  the  king's  thegn  firom  other  landowners 
disappeared  (K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Uebenchau,  ii.  409,  410),  and  the  gesith 
with  it. 
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members  of  the  class  having  become  thegns  ^  and  the  lesser  sort 
sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  to  the  king.  The  class  of 
thegns  now  widens ;  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  quantity  of  land  whether  or  no  they  stand 
in  the  old  relation  to  the  king';  on  the  other  the  remains  of  the 
older  nobility  place  themselves  in  the  king^s  service.  The  name 
of  thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the  Conquest  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,  with  the  same  qualification  in  land 
and  nearly  the  same  obligations '.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  hereditary  privilege.  The  thegn-bom  are 
contrasted  with  the  ceorl-bom ;  and  are  perhaps  much  the  same 
as  the  gesithcund.  Such  thegn-bom  and  gesithcund  men  may 
themselves  be  called  thegns  even  where  they  hold  no  land,  but 
they  do  not  acquire  the  privilege  of  their  blood  until  they  have 
reached  the  third  generation  from  the  founder  of  the  family 
dignity*. 

Under  the  name  of  thegn  are  included  however  various  grades 
of  dignity*.     The  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 

^  This  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  the  laws.  As  to  charters  the  following 
is  the  general  conclusion ;  down  to  the  time  of  Egbert  grants  are  made  to 
comites  and  ministri  in  nearly  equal  numbers  ;  EthelwulTs  grants  are  all 
to  ministri ;  so  are  those  of  his  successors  down  to  Edmund  who  grant* 
twice  to  his  comites  Ethelstan  and  Eadric,  both  of  whom  are  ealdormen ; 
and  from  this  time  cornea  frequently  has  that  signification  ;  the  terms  miles 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxxvi,  mclvi,  mclviii),  homo  (ccclxxzvi,  ccccxii),  and  Tassallns 
(ccoczxxi,  mlxxx)  occur  occasionally  during  the  tenth  century.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  use  of  the  word  getUh  in  Alfred^s  translation  of 
Bede  may  liave  been  an  intentional  archaism. 

'  This  is  the  great  point  maintained  by  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  iilt.  Adels, 
p.  158  ;  who  asserts  that  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  king's  service 
without  the  five  hides  did  not  confer  the  rank  of  thegn,  whilst  the  five 
hides  without  the  king's  special  service  did.  The  whole  view  is  combated 
by  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  664-668.  SeeGneist,  Self-government,  i.  13, 16, 17. 

'  Select  Charters,  p.  87,  above,  p.  155.  The  word  cniht  occurs  in  the 
charters  occasionally,  e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  dlvii,  dcxii,  dclxxxv,  dcxciv,  moodi, 
mcccxxxvi,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  minister  or  thegn  to  a  noble  person. 
See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  548. 

*  There  are  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passasre  on  which  this 
depends,  Wergilds,  §$  9-12.  See  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  ,d.  alt.  Adels,  Ac.  pp. 
139,  140 ;  who  understands  that  although  every  possessor  of  five  hides  was 
a  thegn,  it  was  ouly  in  three  generations  that  he  became  gesithcund  or 
ennobled  in  blood ;  if  a  ceorl  was  a  gesith  or  military  follower  without  the 
five  hides,  he  was  not  a  thegn  and  could  have  only  a  oeorl's  wergild. 

^  Of  the  official  thegns  of  the  king's  household,  the  hors-thegn,  disc-thegn 
and  the  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here ;  they  are  officers,  not  HastieB 
or  ranks  of  society. 
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that  of  the  medial  thegne,  and  from  a  residuum  that  falls  in  rank  Ranks  of 
below  the  latter  ^.  The  heriot  of  a  king's  thegn  by  the  law  of  ^*"* 
Canute  comes  midway  between  that  of  an  eorl  and  that  of  the 
medial  thegn.  His  estate  of  land  would  seem  then  to  fall  between 
the  forty  hides  of  the  •  one  and  the  five  hides  of  the  other '. 
Over  a  king^s  thegn  none  but  the  king  himself  could  exercise 
jurisdiction',  whilst  there  were  thegns  who  were  in  actual 
dependence  on  others  bearing  the  same  title  ^ :  and  Canute  in 
one  of  his  charters  addresses  his  thegns  as  '  twelfhynde  and  twy- 
hynde/  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  order  were  in  wergild  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  ceorls".  Some  thegns  had  soken  or 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  lands,  and  others  not*.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  combinations  and  permutations  of  nobility  by 
blood,  office  and  service,  would  create  considerable  differences 
among  men  bearing  the  common  title.  The  alodial  eorl  who  for 
security  has  commended  himself  to  the  king  and  bears  an  hono- 
rary office  at  court,  the  official  ealdorman  who  owes  his  place 
to  royal  favour  earned  in  the  humbler  status  of  a  dependent, 

1  Canute,  Sec.  §  73.  Maarer  (p.  171)  refers  this  graduation  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  possessioDB  held  by  each  class  ;  citing  Domesday,  Not- 
tanghamshire,  p.  280 ;  Yorkshire,  p.  298 ;  where  the  thegn  who  has  more 
than  six  manors  pays  a  relief  of  eight  pounds  to  the  king ;  he  who  has 
six  or  less  pays  three  marks  to  the  sheriff.  The  custom  of  Berkshire  was 
different ;  there  the  whole  armour  was  given  to  the  king  with  one  horse 
saddled  and  another  unsaddled.  Gnei^t  (Self-government,  i.  1 7)  connects 
the  extension  of  the  heriot  to  alodial  owners  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
position  of  thegn  by  every  owner  of  five  hides. 

'  The  forty  hides  that  conveyed  the  dignity  of  a  proeer  (Hist.  Eliens.  ii. 
40)  are  of  coarse  eight  times  the  five  hides  that  made  a  thegn.  So  the 
eorl's  weigild  was  15,000  thrymsas  and  the  thegn's  1200  shillings.  I  con- 
fess that  I  see  no  o&er  explanation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  similar  one 
in  the  Banks,  than  that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  entitled  a  man  to  the 
wergild  and  credibility  of  an  earl ;  it  could  scarcely  confer  a  claim  on  the 
ealdonnanship  in  its  character  of  magistracy,  although  there  is  a  pasnage  in 
Hiflt.  Eliens.  i  5  which  might  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Robertson,  Essays, 
p.  1 69.  But  there  may  have  been  a  rule,  such  as  that  of  CHothair  II  (Baluze, 
i.  16),  that  no  one  should  be  an  ealdorman  who  did  not  hold  forty  hides  of 
land  in  the  territory  he  was  to  rule ;  or  the  forty  hides  may  have  been  the 
appanage  or  official  estate  of  the  earL 

*  Ethelred,  iii  §  11. 

*  Ranks,  $  3.    Select  Charters,  p.  64. 

'  God.  Dipl.  dccxxxi.  K.  Maurer  doubts  the  pertinency  of  this  paRsage. 
Such  persons  were  probably  the  scir-thegns  to  a  large  extent,  simply  land* 
owners,  such  as  the  numerous  taini  of  the  Western  shires,  noticed  in  Domes- 
day-book.   See  Schmid,  Gresetsse,  p.  667. 

*  Canute,  ii.  §  71.  3. 
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DiflSBrent      the  mere  courtier  who  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  gesith, 

thegiu.  the  ceorl  who  has  thriven  to  thegn-right,  the  landoMmer  of  five 
hides  or  more,  and  the  smaller  landowner  who  has  his  own 
place  in  the  shiremoot,  all  stand  on  different  steps  of  dignity. 
The  very  name,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different  senses 
in  different  ages  and  kingdoms ;  but  the  original  idea  of  military 
service  runs  through  all  the  meanings  of  thegn,  as  that  of 
personal  association  is  traceable  in  all  the  applications  of  gesith. 
The  kiQg*8  thegn  wafi  both  the  landowner  and  the  military 
gesith.  In  the  latter  character  he  was  bound  by  a  very  stringent 
oath  of  fidelity ;  and  he  received  from  his  lord  the  equipment 
which  was  returned  as  a  heriot  on  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  his  personal  council,  and  as  such  attested  the  acts  of  the 
witenagemot.  Sometimes  the  assent  and  counsel  of  the  comites 
is  expressed  in  a  charter  \  and  occasionally  a  comes  attests  a 
grants  but  more  frequently  the  king's  retainers  style  themselves 
ministri  or  thegns,  and  when  the  term  comes  ultimately  emerges, 
it  is  as  the  translation  of  eorl  or  ealdorman,  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  conquest '. 

The  title  of  When  the  more  ancient  blood  nobility  which  had  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  and  survived  as  late  as  that  of  Alfred, 
had  finally  merged  in  the  nobility  of  service,  when  the  eorl  and 
sethel  were  lost  in  the  thegn,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  title  of 
setheling  was  restricted  te  the  king's  kin.  Then  teo  the  position 
of  the  ceorl  seems  to  have  sunk,  although  not  so  low  as  it  did 
after  the  Conquest :  the  mere  possession  of  land,  however  free, 
was  no  longer  the  sole  qualification  for  political  power. 

Tho  wUdor*  66.  Whilst  the  title  of  thegn  speaks  distinctly  of  the  origin 
of  the  rank  in  military  service,  that  of  ealdorman  evinces 
equally  clearly  its  connexion  with  executive  government;  for 
although  it  is  sometimes  loosely  or  generically  applied  as  an 
e(iuivalent  to  lord,  senior,  or  noble,  it  is,  when  given  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  appearing  in  a  public  document,  always  refer- 
able to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  shire  or  cluster  of  shires.     It 

'  But  only  in  suspicious  documents,  such  as  the  grant  of  Ethelwulf,  Cod. 
I)ipl.  ml. 
*  See  above,  p.  ill,  n.  4. 
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thus  answers  to  the  comes  or  graf  of  the  continenC,  and  bj 
Asser  and  the  other  historians  who  have  used  his  work,  the 
word  ccmes  is  employed  as  its  Latin  equivalent.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, uses  ealdorman  to  translate  the  princepa  of  Bede.  The 
use  of  dvxc  for  ealdorman  is  not  rare  in  the  Latin  chronicles,  The  dux. 
and  Hie  term  is  occasionallj  found  in  charters  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  interchangeably  with  princeps^.  Whether  in  such 
cases  the  dux  should  be  understood  to  have  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  shire,  whilst  the  ealdorman  possessed  the  civil, 
and  the  gerefa  was  simply  the  guardian  of  the  king's  interest ; 
whether  the  dux  ruled  over  a  wider  territory  than  the  simple 
ealdorman ;  or  whether  the  terms  are  not  really  equivalents,  can 
only  be  conjecturally  decided. 

The  history  of  the  ealdormanship  is  thus  in  close  connexion  Baldonnen 
with  that  of  the  shire  ^  The  smaller  principalities  of  Mercia,  kings. 
retaining,  under  the  rule  of  Fenda  and  his  sons,  somewhat  of 
their  earlier  individuality,  have  their  ealdormen  in  the  descen- 
dants of  their  royal  house.  Oshere,  Osric,  and  their  race  ^  rule 
Hwiccia  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  hereditary  lordship ;  the 
ealdorman  of  the  Gyrwas  is  in  the  seventh  century  sufficiently 
noble  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia  ^ :  and 
the  ealdorman  of  the  Gain!  in  the  ninth  took  a  wife  of  the  royal 
house  of  Mercia,  and  gave  his  daughter  as  wife  to  King  Alfred ". 
In  the  cases  in  which  such  an  origin  is  clear,  the  relation  of  the 
ealdorman  to  the  king  has  probably  been  created  by  commenda- 
tion rather  than  by  conquest ;  and  consequently  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  office  is  only  occasionally  interfered  with  by  royal 
nomination,  as  was  the  rule  in  Saxon  North umbria  ^. 

As  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  successively  came  under  West  Ealdormen 
Saxon  domination,  their  ruling  houses  being  extinct,  ealdormen  ^ 

were  placed  over  them.  The  Mercian  kingdom,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  was  not  in  Danish  hands,  was  administered  by  the  son-in- 
law  of  Alfred  as  ealdorman,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  Ixvii.  &c.  "  Above,  p.  iii. 

'  See  the  charters  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  Iv,  Izxxiii,  cii,  cxvii,  cxxv.     Cf.  Pal- 
grave,  Commonwealth^  p.  odxxxviii.  ^  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  19. 

^  ABtier,  M.  H.  B.  p.  475.    Her  mother  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Mercia.    , 

*  See  the  suooeBsion  in  Hoveden,  i.  57  sq. 
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Ealdonneii  the  dignity  hereditary  in  the  person  of  his  daughter^.  Each 
provinces,  of  the  West  Saxon  shires  already  had  its  ealdorman  ' ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  subjugation  of  the  Danes  made  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  shire-administration,  the  same  organisation  was 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  either  the  arrangement 
was  carried  out  by  the  collection  of  several  shires  under  one 
ealdorman,  or  a  superior  ealdormanship  was  established  over 
a  number  of  subordinate  ones ' :  for  in  the  time  of  Edgar  and 
earlier,  these  great  jurisdictions  existed,  as  we  have  seen 
already^,  and  led  the  way  for  the  summary  division  of  the 
country  by  Canute  into  four  earldoms,  which  continued  with 
some  slight  variations  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  title 
Title  of  earL  of  earl  had  begun  to  supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred :  and  the  Danish  jarl,  from  whom  its  use  in  this  sense 
was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been  more  certainly  connected  by 
the  tie  of  comitatus  with  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdor- 
man need  be  supposed  to  have  been^  Hence  in  the  laws  of 
Canute  the  heriot  of  the  earl  appears  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  thegn,  and  he  himself  is  included  in  the  servitial  nobility. 
The  original  idea  of  the  ealdormanship  is,  however,  magistracy 
or  jurisdiction,  as  implied  in  the  attribute  of  age,  and  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  either  nobility  of  blood  or  with  that 
of  service,  or  even  with  the  possession  of  a  separate  estate  of 
land  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  freeman. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  920. 

*  Ethelwulf  is  ealdorman  of  Berks  in  A.D.  860,  Amer.  M.  H.  B.  p.  473 ; 
Athelhelm  of  Wilts  in  A.D.  887,  ibid.  p.  491 ;  Eanwulf  of  Somerset,  aj>. 
867,  Ethelw.  M.  H.  B.  p.  513  ;  Osric  of  Hants  in  a.d.  860,  Asser,  p.  473 ; 
Odda  of  Devon,  a.d.  878,  Ethelw.  p.  515  ;  Ceolmund  of  Kent  in  a.d.  897, 
Chron.  Sax. ;  Huda  of  Surrey  in  a.d.  853,  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Osric  is  ealdor- 
man of  Dorset  in  a.d.  845,  Chron.  Sax.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 
Appendix. 

'  I  cannot  find  that,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the  Mercian 
shires  ever  had  their  own  ealdormen  like  the  West  Saxon,  except  Lindsey» 
the  ealdorman  of  which  district  was  killed  at  Assandun.  Tbey  were  onder 
the  great  ealdormen  of  Mercia ;  yet  Ofia  had  governed  by  ealdonnen,  and 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  scantiness  of  records. 

^  Above,  p.  117.  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1 77-1 89.  The  title  of  pa<ncti», 
which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  records  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  eleventh,  is  referred  by  Robertson  to  the  senior  ealdoiman 
of  the  king's  kin  ;  according  to  Sohm  it  is  equivalent  to  dux, 

*  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  idt.  Adels,  p.  180. 
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67.  Although  the  variouB  origins  of  the  various  ranks  of  Thewerfpid 
dignity  are  thus  involved,  the  distinction  between  man  andtionofrank. 
man  was  sharply  drawn  for  all  the  most  important  purposes 
of  judicature  by  the  institution  of  the  wergild.  Every  man's 
life  had  its  vahte,  and  according  to  that  valuation  the  value  of 
his  oath  in  the  courts  of  justice  varied,  and  offences  against  his 
protection  and  person  were  atoned  for.  The  oath  of  the  twelf- 
hynd  man  was  worth  six  times  that  of  the  twyhynd  man,  and 
twice  that  of  the  sixhynd  man.  Each  of  the  Qermanic  races 
had  its  own  tariff  of  wergilds,  varpng  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ^ ;  as  the  freemen  were  mingled  more  or  less 
with  Is&tic  or  native  races,  or  affected  by  the  influences  of 
royalty  and  nobility '.  In  most  of  the  English  kingdoms  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  was  the  wergild  of  two  hundred  shillings, 
which  marked  the  ceorl,  twyhynd  or  simple  free  man.  The 
thegn  was  worth  twelve  hundred  shillings.  The  Briton  or  wealh 
was  worth  half  as  much  as  the  Saxon  or  Angle :  if  he  possessed 
five  hides  he  was  sixhynd,  if  he  possessed  but  one  he  was  worth 
a  hundred  shilling^'.  The  higher  ranks,  the  king,  archbishop, 
bishop,  ealdorman,  and  earl,  were  estimated  in  multiples  of  the 
same  sort:  the  king's  high  reeve  was  worth  twice  the  thegn, 
the  bishop  and  ealdorman  four  times,  the  king  and  archbishop 
six  times ;  but  the  rules  are  neither  general  nor  constant. 

But  although  English  society  was  divided  by  sharp  lines,  No  caste 
and  broad  intervals,  it  was   not  a  system  of  caste  either  in 
the  stricter  or  in  the  looser  sense.     It  had  much  elasticity  in 

^  See  them  collected  by  Robertaon,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii. 
275-308. 

>  On  this  subject,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  importance,  but  cannot  be 
worked  out  here,  see  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  Ad^s,  pp.  130-132, 
where  the  different  uBages  of  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Merda  are  compared. 

'  Hie  sixhynd-man  is  a  difficulty.  K.  Maurer  holds  the  twyhynd-man 
to  be  the  landless  ceorl,  the  freeman  on  another's  land ;  and  therefore  the 
dxhynd-man  would  be  the  ceorl  who  had  land  of  his  own,  but  less  than 
^-ve  hides,  which  was  the  qualification  of  the  twelfhynd-man,  p.  1 35 ;  Ro- 
bertson, Scotland,  Ac.  ii.  a8o,  297,  thought  that  the  British  owner  of  five 
hides  (Ini,  §  34),  was  the  only  sixhynd-man,  and  as  such  proprietors  be- 
came extinct  or  merged  early  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  rarity  of  the 
term  may  be  thus  accounted  for ;  but  in  his  Essays  (p.  xlviii)  he  in- 
cladea  the  Northumbrian  dreng,  and  also  the  landless  gesithcund-man  of 

TOL.  I.  M 
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FbatibUiiyof  practice,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  ranks  were  passable. 

iMik.  The  ceorl  who  had  thriyen  so  well  as  to  have  fire  hides  of  land 

rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn ;  his  wergild  became  twelve  hnndred 

shillings;   the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass 

against  him  increased  in  proportion;   his  descendants  in  the 

third  generation  became  gesithcund.     Nor  was  the  character  of 

the  thriving  defined :  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom 

went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal 

bounty.     The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn- 

right.   The  thegn  himself  might  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation, 

and  status  of  an  eorl. 

Intricacy  of       68.  With  such  an  intricate  system  was  royalty  surrounded : 
tho  system.  ,       .  ^      ^ 

a  system  rendered  the  more  intricate  by  poverty  of  nomen- 
clature, variety  of  provincial  custom,  and  multiplicity  of  ranks, 
tenures,  and  offices.  Most  of  these  characteristics  belong  both 
to  the  heptarchic  and  to  the  aggregated  kingdom.  Under  the 
former  system  the  organisation  ends  here;  for  no  higher  ma- 
chinery either  of  race  or  territorial  nationality  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  until  the  hegemony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
began  the  work  of  consolidation.  At  several  periods  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  the  seven  did,  as  we  have  seen,  exercise 
a  supremacy  more  than  honorary,  although  not  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  government.     To  such  the  name  of  Bretwalda^  has 

^  On  tbe  Bretwalda  see  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  270,  .^53,  and  Archaeologia, 
xxxii.  245  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  8-22  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  542-556. 
Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5,  mentions  seven  kings  who  had  a  primacy  (imperinm  or 
ducatus) — Ella  of  Sussex,  Ceawlin  of  Wessex..  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Badwald 
of  East  Anglia,  Edwin,  Ciswald,  and  Oswy,  of  Northnmbiia.  One  of  theee^ 
Oswald,  is  called  by  Adamnan,  who  wrote  before  Bede,  '  totius  Britanniae 
imperator  ordinatus  a  Deo.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  827,  gives 
to  these  seven  the  title  of  Bretwalda ;  and  makes  Egbert  of  Wessex  the 
eighth.  The  word  occurs  in  a  bilingual  charter  of  Athelstan,  Cod.  Dipl. 
mcx,  as  Bryts&nwalda,  translating  the  title  '  rex  et  rector  totius  hujus  Bri- 
tanniae  insulae.'  Kemble,  however,  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  breotan, 
to  *  distribute/  and  explained  it  *  widely  ruling.*  Rapin,  who  seems  to  have 
bee'h  the  first  historian  who  attached  much  importance  to  it,  regarded  it  as 
denoting  the  headship  of  a  federal  union  of  kings ;  Sharon  Turner  also 
mentions  it ;  lincfard  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  it  was  a  regular  title 
borne  by  several  kings  in  succession,  and  arranges  the  early  histoiy  under 
them  as  Bretwalda  I,  Bretwalda  II,  &c.  Palgmve  went  on  to  connect  it 
with  the  imperial  status  of  the  kings,  as  sharers  in  the  remains  of  the  Bo- 
man  Caesarship,  and  supposed  the  Bretwaldas  to  be  the  suocessors  of  the 
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beoi  given  by  histoiiaos ;  but  the  denominatioD  is  not  eontem-  Whsfc  waa 
poraneous  or  of  common  use.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  waJdaP 
saperiorily  was  one  of  power  and  influence  only;  but  it  may 
have  been  recognised  by  occasional  acts  of  commendation  by 
which  the  weaker  sovereign  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  stronger,  entering  on  an  alliance  for  defence  and  offence 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  defence  and  offence  belonged 
to  the  superior.  The  commendation  was  ratified  by  oath  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  steps  towards  Organised  feudalism.  In  itself 
however  it  was  not  feudal  any  more  than  the  comitatus:  the 
origin  of  the  tie  in  each  case  being  personal  and  not  territorial, 
whilst  in  the  feudal  system  the  origin  of  the  obligation  is  in  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  persons  connected  by  it.  Such  a  theory, 
however,  will  not  account  for  all  cases  in  which  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  given :  some  may  have  been  due  to  conquest  and 
occupation  of  short  duration,  such  as  the  alternate  superiority 
of  Hercia  and  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century:  some  to 
the  mere  threat  of  war,  or  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  or  to  the 
renown  of  the  great  king  whose  very  name,  as  in  Tacitus's  time, 
settled  the  fate  of  battles. 

During  this  period  the  unity  of  the  church  was  the  only  fiodesiaati- 
working  unity :  the  law  of  religion  the  only  universally  recog- 
nised common  jurisprudence.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stood  constantly,  as  the  Bretwalda  never  stood,  at  the  head 
of  an  organised  i^id  symmetrical  system,  all  the  officers  of  which 
were  bound  by  their  profession  of  obedience  to  him.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  governed  Northumbria  with  a  much  firmer  and 
more  permanent  hold  than  the  kings,  and  in  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  matters  occupied  a  position  stronger  and  safer. 

British  peeudo-emperon  Maximus  and  CarausiuB.  Mr.  Froemaii  of  oourse 
throws  over  the  latter  part  of  Palgrave'g  theory,  but  r^iardB  the  title  as  eig- 
nificatiTe  of  a  real  and  sabstantial  hegemony,  though  in  mo  way  derived  from 
Roman  or  British  dominion.  The  supremacy  of  Egbert  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  English  princes  in  Britain,  and  his  suooessors  took  titles  of  im- 
perator,  basileus,  &c.,  which  express  the  same  supremacy,  and  although  in 
themselves  quaint  and  pedantic  imitations  of  foreign  usage*  imply  a  dis^ 
tinct  assertion  of  the  independenoe  of  the  English  crown  of  all  earthly 
superiority.  The  Appendix  B.  to  Mr.  Freeman's  first  volume  contains  all 
the  information  on  the  subject,  which  is  only  very  incidentally  connected 
with  constitutional  history. 
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The  bishops  of  the  seveial  kingdoms  could  meet  for  common 
council  and  issue  canons  that  were  of  equal  validity  all  over 
the  land.  And  this  fact  was  recognised  bj  Qffa  and  Egbert^  the 
two  kings  who  made  the  greatest  strides  towards  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  the  origin,  growth,  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  English  church  requires  separate  and  independent 
treatment. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


BEYELOPMENT   IK   ANGLO-SAXON   HI8T0BY. 

69.  Development  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  from  personal  to  territorial 
system. — 70.  Increase  of  royal  power  in  intension  as  the  kingdom 
increases  in  extension. — 71.  The  king  becomes  lord  or  patron  of  the 
people. — 72.  He  becomes  the  source  of  justice. — 78.  Jurisdiction 
becomes  territoriaL — 74,  The  tenure  of  land  affected  by  the  territorial- 
iaing  of  judicature. — 75.  Territorialising  of  military  organisation.— 
76.  Legislation;  absence  of  personal  law. — 77.  Influence  of  the  Danes. 
— 78.  Influence  of  Frank  legislation. — 79.  No  real  growth  of  unity. — 
80.  Seeds  of  national  life  still  preserved. — 81.  National  character. 

69.  AxTHOUOH  the  framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  was  Deveiop- 
permanent,  and  its  simple  organisation  easily  adapted  itself  to  Anglo- 
the  circumstances  that  fill  the  five  centuries  of  its  history,  it  was  history. 
capable  of  development  and  liable  to  much  internal  modification, 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  the 
character  of  its  regulative  or  motive  force.  The  eicact  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  development  there  can  be  no  question. 
A  comparison  of  the  state  of  afiairs  represented  in  Domesday 
book  with  the  picture  that  can  be  drawn  from  Bede  sufficiently 
proves  it.  The  ages  had  been  ages  of  struggle  and  of  growth, 
although  the  struggle  was  often  fruitless  and  the  growth  ended  in 
weariness  and  vexation.  But  the  transition  is  more  distinctly 
apparent  if  we  look  back  further  than  Bede,  and  rely  on  the 
analogies  of  the  other  Germanic  nationalities  in  drawing  our 
initial  outline.  And  this  we  are  justified  in  doing  by  the 
completeness  and  homogeneousness  of  the  constitution  when  it 
first  appears  to  us,  and  by  the  general  character  of  the  early  laws. 
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Difficulties    But  the  Bubject  is  not  without  its  difficulties :  the  first  and  last 

of  treat-  «•  i        i        - 

ment.  terms  of  the  development  are  as  remote  from  each  other  in 

character  as  in  date.     There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  extreme  and  confusing  minuteness  of  Domesday  and  the 
simplicity  and  elasticity  of  the  ideal  German   system  of  the 
sixth   century :   whilst  on   the   other  hand   the  scantiness  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  compensated  by  its  clearness, 
and  the  abundant  information   of  the  former  is  deprived   of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  terminology.     For 
it    is    unquestionable    that   great    part    of   the    Anglo-Saxon 
customary  law,  of  which  Domesday  is  the  treasury,  was  un- 
intelligible to  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the   next  century,  on 
whose  interpretation  of  it  the  legal  historian  is  wont  to  rely. 
The  process  of  change  too  was  very  gradual :  it  is  not  marked 
by  distinct  steps  of  legal  enactment;  the  charters  afford  only 
incidental  illustrations,  and  the  historians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  annalist 
to  realise  the  working  of  causes  in  so  slow  and  so  constant  action. 
But  all  the  great  changes  in  the  early  history  of  institutions  are  of 
this  character,  and  can  be  realised  only  by  the  comparison  of  suffi- 
ciently distant  epochs.     There  are  no  constitutional  revolutions, 
no  violent  reversals  of  legislation ;  custom  is  far  more  potent  than 
law,  and  custom  is  modified  infinitesimally  every  day.   An  altera- 
tion of  law  is  often  the  mere  registration  of  a  custom,  when  men 
have  recognised  its  altered  character.     The  names  of  offices  and 
assemblies  are  permanent,  whilst  their  charactw  has  imper> 
ceptibly  undergone  essential  change. 
General  The  general  tendency  of  the  process  may  be  described  as  a 

the  develop-  movement  from  the  personal  to  the  territorial  oi^anisation  ^ ; 
from  a  state  of  things  in  which  personal  freedom  and  political 
right  were  the  leading  ideas,  to  one  in  which  personal  freedom  and 
political  right  had  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the  relations 
created  by  the  possession  of  land,  as  to  be  actually  subservient  to 
it :  the  Angel-cynn  of  Alfred  becomes  the  Engla-lande  of  Canute. 
Tlie  main  steps  also  are  apparent.     In  the  primitive  German 

'  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  62. 
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Gonstitation  the  free  man  of  pure  blood  is  tlie  fully  qualified  Progren 
political  unit  ^ ;  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  race  :  the  host  is  the  aonai  to 

tonritorud 

people  in  arms ;  the  peace  is  the  national  peace ;  the  courts  are  system. 
the  people  in  council ;  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  race,  and 
the  free  man  has  a  right  to  his  share.  In  the  next  stage  the 
possession  of  land  has  become  the  badge  of  freedom ;  the  freeman 
is  folly  free  because  he  possesses  land,  he  does  not  possess  the  land 
because  he  is  free ;  the  host  is  the  body  of  landowners  in  arms ; 
the  courts  are  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  But  the  personal 
basis  is  not  lost  sight  of :  the  landless  man  may  still  select  his 
lord;  the  hide  is  the  provision  of  the  family;  the  peace  implies 
the  maintenance  of  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man ;  the 
lull-free  is  the  equal  of  the  noble  in  all  political  respects.  In  a 
further  stage  the  land  becomes  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  public 
rdations ;  the  poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  the  lord 
of  the  court  to  which  he  does  suit  and  service,  the  leader  whom 
he  is  bound  to  follow  to  the  host :  the  administration  of  law 
depends  on  the  peace  of  the  land  rather  than  that  of  the  people ; 
the  great  landowner  has  his  own  peace  and  administers  his  own 
justice.  The  king  still  calls  himself  the  king  of  the  nation,  but 
he  has  added  to  his  old  title  new  and  cumbersome  obligations 
towards  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  lord  and  patron,  supreme 
landowner,  the  representative  of  all  original,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  derived,  political  right. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  passed  when  the  conquest  of 

'  Sohm,  Ft.  R.  6.  Verfg.  i.  333  sq.,  maintainB  that  in  the  Frank  dominion 
it  was  not  the  possesaion  of  land  bat  personal  freedom  that  entitled  or 
obliged  a  man  to  attend  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  host  and  other  assem- 
blies :  and  that  it  was  only  in  trials  in  which  land  was  concerned  that  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  have  a  land  qualification  (ibid.  p.  355).  In 
this  as  in  many  other  points,  this  writer  combats  the  received  view.  '  The 
fall  freedom  of  the  German  law  is,  in  host  and  in  court,  given  by  personal 
freedom '  (ibid.  p.  359).  Waitz  on  the  other  hand  hol£  that  '  the  hide 
was  the  basis  of  freedom  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,'  D.  Verfassg8.-Gesch. 
i.  I  ao ;  and  '  only  he  who  possessed  land  was  fully  qualified  in  the  00m- 
monity'  (ibid.  iv.  450).  See  above,  p.  78.  Where  there  is  so  much  diver- 
gence  in  the  application  of  terms,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  speak  posi- 
tively about  stages  of  development ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points, 
the  statements  of  the  text  must  be  understood  aa  referring  chiefly  if  not 
solely  to  English  history.  j 
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Britain  was  completed ' ;  and  only  showed  what  it  had  been  in 
the  vestiges  of  the  mark  system,  and  in  the  permanence  of  the 
personal  nomenclature.  The  village  was  the  kindred  settlement, 
the  hide  of  land  the  allotment  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  tribal 
divisions — the  hundred,  the  maegth,  the  theod, — all  personal'. 
The  neat  The  tracing  of  the  process  of  change  under  the  second  and  third 
Anglo-Saxon  stages  is  the  problem  of  Anglo-Saxon  Constitutional  History. 
The  series  is  not  fully  worked  out.  The  Anglo-Saxon  king 
never  ceases  to  be  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  he  has  become  its 
lord  and  patron  rather  than  its  father ;  and  that  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  all  lordship  is  bound  up  with  landownership  : 
he  is  the  lord  of  the  national  land,  and  needs  only  one  step  to 
become  the  lord  of  the  people  by  that  title.  This  step  was 
however  taken  by  the  Norman  lawyers  and  not  by  the  English 
king ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  transition  seemed  to  them  so 
easy,  that  they  left  the  ancient  local  organisation  unimpaired, 
out  of  which  a  system  was  to  grow  that  would  ultimately  reduce 
the  landownership  to  its  proper  dimensions  and  functions.  If 
the  system  had  in  England  ripened  into  feudalism,  that  feudalism 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  permanent.  Happily  the 
change  that  produced  feudalism  for  a  time,  introduced  with  it 
the  necessity  of  repulsion.  The  English,  who  might  never  have 
struggled  against  native  lords,  were  roused  by  the  fact  that  their 

^  It  may  be  thought  that  in  granting  so  mach,  we  are  placing  the 
landless  Englishman  on  a  lower  level  than  the  landless  Frank ;  see  the  last 
note.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Gaul  and  the  other  Romanised 
provinces,  the  fully  free  Frank  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  servile  population, 
whilst  in  England  the  servile  class  formed  a  minority  comparatively  in- 
significant. The  contrast  is  between  full  freedom  and  servitude  in  the 
former  case ;  and  in  the  latter  between  greater  and  smaller  duties  and 
liabilities.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  rights  of  attending  oourt  and 
host  were  burdens  rather  than  privil^es  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  the 
rule  that  the  landless  man  must  have  a  lord  was  a  measure  rather  compel- 
ling him  to  do  his  duty,  than  depriving  him  of  right.  Until  that  rule  waa 
laid  down,  it  is  probable  that  the  fidly  free  Engli^mian,  whether  he  owned 
land  or  nut,  was  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  judicial  business.  Large 
numbers  of  landless  men  must  have  constantly  attended  the  courts ;  and 
mere  residence  as  well  as  possession  of  estate  must  have  determined  in  what 
court  they  should  attend. 

'  The  msegth  of  Alfred  is  the  provincia  of  Bede ;  the  theod  lande  of 
Alfred  is  the  regie,  the  theod  being  the  gens.  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  9,  iii.  20,  v. 
1 2,  Slq. 
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lords  were  strangers  as  well  as  oppressors,  and  the  Norman 
kings  realised  the  certainty  that  if  thej  would  retain  the  land 
they  must  make  common  cause  with  the  people. 
Fiye  historical  events  mark  the  periods  within  which  these  Historical 

_  .  .  _  ,     landmarks. 

changes  were  working :  the  accretion  of  the  small  settlements  in 
beptarchic  kingdoms;  the  union  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms 
mider  the  house  of  Cerdic ;  the  first  struggle  with  the  Danes ; 
the  pacification  of  England  under  Edgar ;  and  the  introduction  of 
new  forms  and  principles  of  government  by  Canute. 

70.  The  development  of  constitutional  life  depends  largely  on  Growth  of 
the  historical  career  of  the  nation,  on  the  consolidation  of  its  dom. 
governmental  machinery  in  equality  and  uniformity  over  all  its 
area,  on  the  expansion  or  limitation  of  the  regulative  power  for 
the  time  being :  in  other  words,  on  the  general  and  external 
history  marked  by  these  eras ;  on  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  royal  power.  England  at  the  period 
of  the  Conversion,  when  for  the  first  time  we  are  able  really  to 
grasp  an  idea  of  its  condition,  was  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  small  states  or  provinces  bound  in  seven  or  eight  kingdoms  \ 
The  form  of  government  was  in  each  monarchical,  and  that  of  the 
same  limited  character.  By  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it 
has  become  one  kingdom,  and  the  royal  power  is  much  more 
extemdve  in  character.  During  a  great  part  of  the  intervening 
period  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  power  of  the 
king  have  undergone  many  variations.  The  tendency  towards 
union  has  been  developed  first  under  one  tribal  supremacy  and 
then  under  another,  and  the  royal  power,  whose  growth  is  of 
necessity  greatly  affected  by  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  rival  royalties,  has  fluctuated  also. 
The  two  of  course  rise  and  fall  together.  But  as  a  rule,  at  the 
end  of  any  fixed  period,  both  manifest  a  decided  advance. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  tendency  towards  territorial 

'  1 1286  the  word  heptarchy  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  and 
of  course  without  vouching  either  for  its  accuracy  of  form  or  for  its  exact 
^jplicability  to  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  West  Saxon  hegemony. 
During  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  duration  there  were  actually  seven 
kingdoms  of  Germanic  origin  in  the  island,  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  term 
that  implies  any  unity  of  organisation. 
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Gansee  of  union  proceeded  from  any  consciousness  of  national  unity  or  from 
seven  king-  any  instinct  of  self-government.  Nor  can  it  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  religious  unity,  which  rather  helped  than  originated  such  a 
tendency.  This  tendenpy  resulted  not  so  much  from  the  strivings 
of  the  peoples  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  kings.  The  task 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  had  been 
tried  before  by  the  rulers  of  Kent,  Northumbria  and  Mercian 
and  the  attempt  in  their  hands  failed.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  more  successful  under  the  genius  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar, 
but  for  the  Danish  invasions,  the  extinction  of  the  old  royal 
houses,  and  the  removal,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  old  tribal 
landmarks. 
Maintonanoe  The  ancient  German  spirit  showed  its  tenacity  in  this.  The 
boundaries,  land  had  been  settled  by  tribes  of  kinsmen,  under  rulers  who  as 
£nU^  kings  acquired  the  headship  of  the  kin  as  well  as  the  command 
of  the  host.  Whilst  the  kin  of  the  kings  subsisted,  and  the 
original  landmarks  were  preserved,  neither  religion  nor  common 
law,  nor  even  common  subjection  sufficed  to  weld  the  incoherent 
mass.  And  it  may  have  been  the  consciousness  of  this  which 
hindered  the  victorious  kings  from  suppressing  royalty  altogether 
in  the  kingdoms  they  subdued  :  the  vassal  kings  either  became 
insignificant,  sinking  into  eorls  and  hereditary  ealdormeny  or 
gradually  died  out.  But,  until  after  the  Danish  wars,  provincial 
royalty  remained,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  was  maintained 
only  by  the  necessities  of  common  defence.  When  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  acquired  the  rule  of  Essex,  when  Ethelred  of  Mercia  annexed 
Hwiccia,  when  Egbert  conquered  Mercia,  the  form  of  a  separate 
kingdom  was  preserved ;  and  the  royal  house  still  reigned  under 
the  authority  of  the  conquerors  until  it  became  extinct  Such 
a  system  gave  of  course  occasion  for  frequent  rebellions  and  re- 
arrangements of  territory ;  when  a  weak  king  succeeded  a  strong 
one  in  the  sovereign  kingdom,  or  a  strong  chief  succeeded 
a  weak  one  in  the  dependent  realm.  But  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  has  the  effect  of  gradually  eliminating  all  the 
weaker  elements. 

This  process  of  natural  selection  was  in  constant  working ;  it 
is  best  exemplified   in   the  gradual   formation   of  the   seven 
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kingdoms  and  in  their  final  union  under  Wessex  :  the  heptarchic 
king  was  as  much  stronger  than  the  tribal  king,  as  the  king  of 
united  England  was  stronger  than  the  heptarchic  king. 

The  kings  of  the  smaller  divisions  disappear  first,  either  OradiuU  dis- 
altogether,  or  to  emerge  for  a  moment  when  the  greater  kingdom  of  the 
itself  loses  its  royal  house  or  falls  into  decrepitude.   In  the  early  sovereign- 
days  of  Mercia,  kings  of  Hwiccia,  Hecana,  Middle  Anglia,  and 
Lindsey,  still  subsisted^.  Kent  in  the  eighth  century  broke  up  into 
the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the 
lines  of  the  earlier  kingdoms  which  are  said  to  have  been  united 
by  Ethelbert  \     In  Wessex,  besides  the  kings  of  Sussex '  which 
has  a  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the  seven  great  states,  were 
kings  of  Surrey^  also.     On  the  death  of  Kenwalch  in  a.d.  672, 
Wessex  was  divided  among  the  ealdormen  (just  as  the  Lombard 
kingdom  broke  up  on  the  death  of  Clephis),  and  was  reunited 
thirteen  years  later  by  Csedwalla " :  Hampshire  was  separated 

*  The  Hwiccian  kings  were  connected  with  those  of  Sussex  and  North- 
nmbria,  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Mercian  kings  until  they 
sank  into  the  rank  of  ealdormen.  Bede  gives  to  Osric,  one  of  these  princes, 
the  title  of  king,  and  the  see  of  Worcester  no  doubt  owes  its  existence  to 
the  (act  that  their  national  existence  apart  from'Mercia  was  still  recognised. 
fiecana  or  Herefordshire  was  the  kingdom  of  Merewald,  one  of  Penda*s 
iODs  (Flor.  Wig.  M.  H.  B.  p.  638),  and  has  Hereford  for  its  see.  Middle 
Anglia  was  the  kingdom  of  Peada,  another  of  his  sons,  and  retained  its 
separate  organisation  long  enough  to  have  a  see  of  its  own, — Leicester, 
settled  like  the  other  three  by  Theodore.  The  pedigree  of  the  kings  of 
Lindsey  is  preserved  by  Florence  (M.  H.  B.  p.  631),  and  although  none  of 
Uiem  are  known  in  history,  the  territory  was  in  dispute  between  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  in  678,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  long  extinct ;  its 
nationality  also  was  recognised  by  the  foundation  of  a  see,  at  Sidnacester. 

'  The  existence  of  the  see  of  Rochester  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  separate  tribal  kingdom  in  Kent,  and  the  same  inference  is  drawn  from 
the  £m^  that  double  settlements,  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (of  two  fylkis), 
were  common  among  the  German  tribes.  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  342  ; 
Robertson,  Essays,  p.  120;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  148.  But  the  historical 
mention  of  the  East  and  West  Kentings  is  later ;  and  where  two  kings  are 
lonnd  reigning  together  they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  family. 

'  Mr.  Robertson  infers  a  twofold  arrangement  in  Sussex  from  the  fact 
that  two  ealdormen  were  slain  there  by  Oeedwalla  (Essays,  p.  120),  but 
Sussex  as  an  independent  kingdom  must  have  always  been  united.  After 
its  subjection  to  Wessex  it  seems  to  have  had  two  or  three  kings  at  a 
time.  (Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  odxxiv.)  They  are  no  longer  heard 
of  under  Egbert. 

*  Frithewold,  subregulus  or  ealdormnn  of  Surrey,  was  the  founder  of 
Chertsey  Abbey.  Malmesb.  6.  P.  lib.  ii.  The  name  seems  sufficient  to 
prove  it  an  independent  settlement. 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  iv.  la. 
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from  the  body  of  Wessex  in  a.d.  755  ^,  as  a  provisioii  for  the 
deposed  Sigebert.  The  Isle  of  Wight  had  a  king  of  its  own  ^. 
In  East  Anglia  several  traditionary  kingdoms  are  commemorated 
by  poetical  traditions  *.  Northumbria  was  in  constant  division 
between  Bemicia  and  Deira  :  and  besides  the  Anglian  and  Saxon 
kingdoms,  there  were  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire*,  small  states  of  British  origin  whose  rulers 
were  styled  kings.  These  kings  were  not  merely  titular ;  the 
kings  of  Hwiccia,  in  the  endowment  of  their  eomites,  exercised 
one  at  least  of  the  most  important  powers  of  royalty,  and  con- 
tinued to  subsist  as  subregvli  or  ealdormen,  ruling  their  province 
hereditarily  under  the  sovereignty  of  Mercia.  But  they  died  out, 
and  by  their  extinction  their  territory  was  consolidated  perma- 
nently with  the  superior  state.  And  so  it  probably  was  in  the 
other  cases. 

Again  when  Wessex  and  Mercia  have  worked  their  way  to  the 
rival  hegemonies,  Sussex  and  Essex  do  not  cease  to  be  numbered 
among  the  kingdoms  until  their  royal  houses  are  extinct.  When 
Wessex  has  conquered  Mercia  and  brought  Northumbria  on  its 
knees,  there  are  still  kings  in  both  Northumbria  and  Mercia : 
the  royal  house  of  Kent  dies  out,  but  the  title  of  king  of  Kent  is 
bestowed  on  an  cetheling,  first  of  the  Mercian,  then  of  the  West 
Saxon  house  \  Until  the  Danish  conquest  the  dependent  royalties 
seem*  to  have  been  spared ;  and  even  afterwards  organic  union 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Alfred  governs  Mercia  by  his 
son-in-law  as  ealdorman,  just  as  Ethelwulf  had  done  by  his 


-    *  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  755.  *  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  16. 

^  Thorpe*s  Lappenberg,  i.  117. 

*  Elmet  had  a  King  according  to  Nennias,  M.  H.  B.  p.  76. 

^  The  suocession  of  the  later  kings  of  Kent  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the 
chronology  as  generally  received  is  certainly  wrong.  It  would  seem  that  it 
had  become  dynastically  connected  with  Wessex  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century.  Ealhmund,  f&ther  of  the  great  Egbert,  was  king  in  Kent 
in  the  time  of  Offa ;  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  784 :  after  Offii*s  death  the  kingdom 
was  seized  by  Eadbert  Prsen ;  he  was  overcome  by  Kenulf  of  Mercia,  who 
made  his  brother  Cuthred  king;  after  Cuthred's  death  it  was  ruled  by 
Kenulf  himself;  and  on  his  death  was  seized  by  Baldred,  who  in  his  turn 
was  conquered  by  Egbert.  Ethelwulf  son  of  Egbert  ruled  Kent  during  his 
&ther*B  life ;  when  he  succeeded  to  Wessex,  his  sons  Ethelstan  and  Ethelbert 
reigned  successively  in  Kent :  and  on  Ethelbert*s  succession  to  Wessex,  Kent 
Wc-vs  consolidated  with  the  rest  of  Southern  England. 
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son-in-law  aB  king  ^ :  bat  he  himself  is  king  of  the  West-Saxons ;  ConsoUda- 
Edward  the  Elder  is  king  of  the  Angul-Saxones' ;  sometimes  '  of  Wmmx.^ 
the  Angles' ;  Athelstan  is  'rex  Anglorum/  king  of  the  English, 
and  '  cnragalus'  of  the  whole  of  Britain  '.  The  Danish  kingdom 
still  maintains  an  uncertain  existence  in  Northnmbria ;  Mercia 
mider  Edgar  sets  itself  against  Wessex  under  Eadwig.  At  last 
Edgar  haying  outlived  the  Northumbrian  royalty  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  consolidate  Dane,  Angle  and  Saxon,  receives  the 
crown  as  king  of  all  England  *  and  transmits  it  to  his  son. 

If  the  extinction  of  the  smaller  royalties  opened  the  way  for  Inflnenoe  of 
permanent  consolidation,  the   long  struggle   with  the   Danes  strogRie. 
prevented  that  tendency  from  being  counteracted.   The  attempts 
of  Ethelwulf  to  keep  central  England  through  the  agency  of 
Mercian  and  East  Anglian  subject  kings  signally  failed.     It  was 

'  Egbert  conquered  Merda  and  deposed  King  Wiglaf  in  AJ>.  8a8 ;  he 
restoted  him  in  830  ;  io  839  Berhtwnlf  suoceeded  him  and  reigned  till  851. 
Bnrhred  his  suoceesor  was  Ethelwuirs  son-in-law,  and  reigned  until  874. 
Geolwulf  his  successor  was  a  puppet  of  the  Danes.  As  soon  as  Alfred  had 
made  good  his  hold  on  Western  Mercia  he  gaye  it  toEthelred  as  ealdorman, 
and  married  him  to  his  ^ughter  Ethelfleda:  Ethelred  died  in  912,  and 
Ethelfleda  in  920.  Her  daughter  Elfwina,  after  attempting  to  hold  the 
government,  was  set  aside  by  Edward  the  Elder,  by  whom  Mercia  was  for 
the  first  time  organically  united  with  Wessex. 

'  See  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  271.  Edward  is  rex  '  Angul-Saxonmn,*  or 
*  Anglorum  et  Saxonum,*  in  charters,  God.  Dipl.  cocxxxiii,  cccxxxv,  mlxxvii, 
mlxxviii,  mlxxx,  mlxxxiv,  mxc,  mxcvi;  'Bex  Anglorum*  simply  in 
ocexzzvii ;  and  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  mlxxxv. 

*  A  list  of  the  titles  assumed  by  the  succeeding  kings  is  given  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  Norm.  Gonq.  i.  548-551.  Athelstan 's  title  of  Guragulus  or 
Goregulus  is  explained  as  derived  from  cura,  caretaker  (ibid.  p.  55  a) ;  and 
as  oo-reg^us  or  corregulus  in  its  natural  sense  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
monarcha,  it  is  probable  that  the  derivation  is  right ;  the  cura  representing 
the  ntund  under  which  all  the  other  princes  had  placed  themselves. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Kobertson's  remarkable  essay,  EUst.  Essays, 
pp.  303-216 ;  and  Freeman,  Norm.  Gonq.  i.  626.  The  last  Danish  king 
of  NorUiumbria  was  killed  in  954.  In  959  Edgar  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons,  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.  Edgar^s  coronation 
at  Bath  took  place  immediately  after  Archbishop  Oswald's  return  from 
Borne,  wMch  may  be  supposea  to  have  been  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
Bobertson  concludes  that  Edgar  'would  appear  to  have  postponed  his 
coronation  until  every  solemnity  could  be  fulfilled  that  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  unction  and  coronation  of  the  elect  of  all  three  provinces 
of  Eng^imd,  the  first  sovereign  who  in  the  presence  of  both  archbishops — 
of  the  *'  sacerdotee  et  principes  '*  of  the  whole  of  England, — was  crowned 
and  anointed  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  threefold  sovereignty  of  the 
West  Saxons,  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.*  The  ancient  theories  about 
this  ooronAtion  may  be  seen  in  the  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  pp.  112,  214, 

433- 
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AmaimuDA-  only  Wessez,  although  Mrith  a  far  larger  sea-board,  that  success- 
Daneswith  fullj  resisted  conqnest.      Mercia   and    Northnmbria,    though 
'  conquered  with  great  slaughter,  and  divided  by  the  victorious 
Norsemen,  exchanged  masters  with  some  equanimity,  and  the 
Danes  within  a  very  few  years  were  amalgamated  in  blood  and 
religion  with  their  neighbours.      The  Danish   king   of  East 
Anglia  accepted  the  protection  of  the  West  Saxon  monarch  and 
Mercia  was  brought  back   to  allegiance.     Alfred,  by  patient 
laborious  resistance  as  well  as  by  brilliant  victories,  asserted 
for  Wessex  the  dominion,  as  his  grand£Etther  had  the  hegemony, 
of  the  other  kingdoms ;  and  his  son  and  grandsons  perfected 
his  work*. 
The  king  It  could  not  fail  to  result  from  this  long  process  that  the 

8tren(irth  as  character  of  royalty  itself  was  strengthened.  Continual  war  gave 
increases  in  to  the  king  who  was  capable  of  conducting  it  an  unintermitted 
hold  and  exercise  of  military  command  :  the  kings  of  the  united 
territory  had  no  longer  to  deal  alone  with  the  witan  of  their 
original  kingdom,  but  stood  before  their  subjects  as  supreme 
rulers  over  neighbouring  states ;  the  council  of  their  witcm  was 
composed  no  longer  of  men  as  noble  and  almost  as  indepen- 
dent as  themselves,  ealdarmen  strong  in  the  affection  of  their 
tribes  and  enabled  by  union  to  maintain  a  hold  over  the  kings, 
but  of  members  of  the  royal  house  itself,  to  whom  the  kings 
had  deputed  the  government  of  kingdoms  and  who  strengthened 
rather  than  limited  their  personal  authority  ^  So,  as  the  king- 
dom became  united,  the  royal  power  increased,  and  this  power 
extending  with  the  extension  of  the  territory,  royalty  became 

^  The  story  that  Egbert  after  his.  coronation  at  Winchester  directed 
that  the  whole  state  should  bear  the  name  of  England  is  mythicaL  It 
originates  in  the  Monastic  Annals  of  Winchester,  MS.  Cotton,  Dom.  A. 
ziii ;  extracts  from  which  are  printed  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanam,  i. 
305.  '  Edixit  ilia  die  rex  Egbertus  ut  insula  in  posterum  vocaretur  Anglia, 
et  qui  Juti  vel  Saxones  dicebantur  omnes  communi  nomine  AngU  vo- 
carentur.'  On  the  names  England  and  English,  see  Freeman,  Norm. 
Conq.  i.  App.  A.  The  era  of  i^bert's  acquisition  of  the  ducattttf  by  which 
he  dates  some  of  his  charters  to  Winchester  (Cod.  Dipl.  nixxxv,  mxxxvi, 
mxxxviii),  must  be  a.d.  816 ;  and,  if  the  ducatus  be  really  a  Bretwaldaship, 
may  be  marked  by  his  conquest  of  West  Wales  or  Cornwall,  which  is  placed 
by  the  Chronicles  in  A.D.  813,  but  belongs  properly  to  a.d.  Si 5.  At  this 
period  however  Kenulf  of  Mercia  was  still  in  a  more  commanding  positiovi 
than  Egbert. 

'  See  Mr.  Bobertson's  essay  on  the  king's  kin;  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  177-189. 
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territorial  also.  The  cousolidated  realm  enters  into  continental 
politics  and  borrows  somewhat  of  the  imperial  form  and  spirit; 
and  this  brings  on  some  important  changes. 

71.  The  earliest  legislation  exhibits  the  king  as  already  in  a  Earlieet 
position  in  which  personal  preeminence  is  secured  and  fortified  Angio-Sazon 
by   legal  provisions.     In  the  laws    of  Ethelbert  the  king's  ^^' 
mundhyrd  is  fixed  at  fifty  shillings,  that  of  the  eorl  at  twelve,  and 
that  of  the  eeorl  at  six;  and  wrongs  done  to  members  of  his 
household  are  punished  in  proportion  ^.    These  lawp  mention  no 
wergild  for  the  king,  but  it  seems  probable  that  if  there  were 
one  it  also  would  be  calculated  on  a  like  scale.     A  century  later 
the  laws  of  Wihtrsed  direct  that  the  king  is  to  be  prayed  for 
without  command,  that  is,  that  intercession  for  him  shall  be  part 
of  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church;  his  word  without  oath  is 
incontrovertible,  and  even  his  thegn  may  clear  himself  by  his  own . 
oath.    The  king's  mundbyrd  is  still  fifty  shillings  ^.    The  laws  of 
Ini  king  of  Wessex,  who  was  contemporary  with  Wihtrsed,  show 
that  in  that  conquering  and  advancing  kingdom  the  tendency 
was  more  strongly  developed.     If  a  man  fight  in  the  king^s  house 
both  his  life  and  property  lie  at  the  king^s  mercy;  his  ^enea<  Increaae in 
may  '  swear  for  sixty  hides' ;  his  Imrhrhryce  is  a  hundred  and  importaQce. 
twenty  shillings '.     But  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  king's  horh- 
hryce  or  mwndbyrd  was  five  pounds,  his  hurh-hryce  a  hundred 
and  twenty  shillings,  whilst  that  of  the  eeorl  was  only  five  ^.    The 
value  of  the  protection  given  by  the  higher  classes  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  that  given  by  the  king,  whilst  that  of  the  simple  freeman 
remains  as  before,  or  is  actually  depressed.   It  is  by  the  same  code 
that  the  relation  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  is  defined  as 
that  between  lord  and  dependent ;  '  if  any  one  plot  against  the  Law  of 
king's  life,  of  himself  or  by  harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men, 
let  him  be  liable  in  his  life  and  in  all  that  he  has.   If  he  desire  to 
prove  himself  true,  let  him  do  so  according  to  the  king's  wergild. 
So  also  we  ordain  for  all  degrees  whether  eorl  or  ceorh    He  who 
plots  against  his  lord's  life  let  him  be  liable  in  his  life  to  him  and 
in  all  that  he  has,  or  let  him  prove  himself  true  according  to  his 

>  Ethelbert,  §§  8,  15,  &o.  '  Wihtned,  §§  i,  a,  16,  ao. 

»  Ini,  §§  6.  J9,  45.  *  Alfred,  §§  3,  40. 
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Idea  of  lord's  wer  \'  The  law  of  Edward  the  elder  contains  an  exhor- 
tation to  the  witan  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  '  be  in  that  fellowship  in 
which  the  king  was,  and  love  that  which  he  loved,  and  shun  that 
which  he  shunned,  both  on  sea  and  land  ' :'  a  clear  reference  to 
the  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  dependent  as  expressed  in 
the  oath  of  fealty.  The  same  king,  in  ▲.d.  921,  received  the 
submission  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes  on  the  same  condi- 
tion :  '  they  would  observe  peace  towards  all  to  whom  the 
king  should  grant  his  peace,  both  by  sea  and  land':'  and 
the  people  of  Northamptonshire  and  Cambridgeshire  especially 
The  king  chose  him  'to  hlaforde  and  to  mundbora,*  so  placing  them- 
lord  of  his  Selves  under  his  personal  protection.  The  principle  is  enun- 
ciated with  greater  clearness  in  the  law  of  his  son  Edmund, 
.  in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  is  generally  imposed ;  all  are  to 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  him  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faithful 
to  his  lord,  loving  what  he  loves,  shunning  what  he  shuns*. 
This  series  of  enactments  must  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  date 
of  the  change  of  relation,  and  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as 
explaining  it.  The  rapid  consolidation  of  the  Danish  with  the 
Angle  and  Saxon  population  involved  the  necessity  of  the 
uniform  tie  between  them  and  the  king :  the  Danes  became  the 
king's  men  and  entered  into  the  public  peace;  the  native 
English  could  not  be  left  in  a  less  close  connexion  with  their 
king :  the  commendation  of  the  one  involved  the  tightening  of 
the  cords  that  united  the  latter  to  their  native  ruler.    Something 

^  Alfred,  §  4.  In  the  introdnction  to  hiB  laws,  §  49.  7,  he  also  excepts 
treason  from  the  list  of  offences  for  which  a  boi  may  be  taken :  'in  prima 
culpa  pecanialem  emendationem  capere  quam  ibi  decreverunt,  praeter 
proditionem  domini,  in  qua  nullam  pietatem  ausi  sunt  intueri,  quia  Deus 
omnipotens  nullam  adjudicayit  contemptoribus  suis.'  This  is  referred  to  as 
a  judgment  of  ancient  synods. 

'  Edward,  ii.  i,  §  i,  above  p.  149. 

'  Thurferth  the  eorl  and  the  holds  and  all  the  anny  that  owed  obedience 
to  Northampton  sought  him  'to  hlaforde  and  to  mundboran;'  all  who 
were  left  in  the  Huntingdon  country  sought  'his  fHth  and  his  mund- 
byrde ;'  the  East  Anglians  swore  to  be  one  with  him,  that  they  would  all 
that  he  would,  and  would  keep  peace  with  all  with  whom  the  king  should 
keep  peace  either  on  sea  or  on  land ;  and  the  army  that  owed  obedience 
to  Cambridge  chose  him  *to  hlaforde  and  to  mundbora.*  Chron.  Sax. 
A.D.  921. 

*  Edmund,  iii.  §  i. 
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of  the  same  kind  must  have  taken  place  as  each  of  the  heptarchic 
kingdoms  fell  under  West  Saxon  rule,  but  the  principle  is  most 
strongly  brought  out  in  connexion  with  the  Danish  submission. 

From  this  time  accordingly  the  personal  dignity  of  royalty  imperial 
becomes  more  strongly  marked.  Edmund  and  his  successors  adopted. 
take  high  sounding  titles  borrowed  from  the  imperial  court ;  to 
the  real  dignity  of  king  of  the  English  they  add  the  shadowy 
claim  to  the  empire  of  Britain  which  rested  on  the  commendation 
of  Welsh  and  Scottish  princes  \  The  tradition  that  Edgar  was 
rowed  by  eight  kings  upon  the  Dee  is  the  expression  of  this  idea 
which  it  was  left  for  far  distant  generations  to  realise  *. 

Under  Ethelred  still  higher  claims  are  urged  :  again  and  again  Religious 
the  witan  resolve  as  a  religious  duty  to  adhere  to  one  cyne-Mafordh  obedienoe. 
and  the  king  himself  is  declared  to  be  Christ's  vicegerent  among 
Christian  people,  with  the  special  duty  of  defending  God's  church 
and  people,  and  with  the  consequent  claim  on  their  obedience ; 
'  he  who  holds  an  outlaw  of  God  in  his  power  over  the  term  that 
the  king  may  have  appointed,  acts,  at  peril  of  himself  and  all 
his  property,  against  Christ's  vicegerent  who  preserves  and  holds 
sway  over  Christendom  and  kingdom  as  long  as  God  grants  it^.' 
The  unity  of  the  kingdom,  endangered  by  Sweyn  and  Canute,  is 
now  fenced  about  with  sanctions  which  imply  religious  duty. 
Both  state  and  church  are  in  peril ;  Ethelred  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  both.  A  few  years  later  Canute  had  made  good 
his  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Christian  and  national  king. 
The  first  article  of  his  laws,  passed  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan 
to  the  praise  of  God,  and  his  own  honour  and  behoof,  is  this : 

^  Athelstan   is    'rex    Aiiglomm,    et  curagulus  totius   Britannlae/  or 

*  primicerius  totius  Albionis/  or  '  rex  et  rector  totius  Britanniae.*  Edred  is 
'  imperator/  *  cyning  and  casere  totius  Britanniae/  *  badleus  Anglorum 
hujusque  insulae  bafbarorum  ;  *  Edwy  iB  '  Angulsaxonum  basileus  &c.'  or 

*  Angulsaexna  et  Northanhumbrorum  imperator,  paganorum  gubemator, 
Breotonumque  propugnator ; '  Edgar  is  *  totius  Albionis  imperator  Augus- 
tas ; '  and  so  on.    See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  548  gq. 

'  In  A.D.  922  the  kings  of  the  North  Wel^  took  Edward  for  their  lord  ; 
in  924  he  was  chosen  for  father  and  lord  by  the  king  and  nation  of  the 
Scots,  by  the  Northumbrians,  Dane  and  English,  and  by  the  Strathdyde 
Britons  and  their  king.  On  the  real  force  of  these  commendations  see 
Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  565 ;  and  Robertson,  Scotland,  &c.  ii.  384  sq. 

'  Ethelred,  v.  §  5 ;  viii.  §§  a,  44.  *  Ibid.  vilL  %  4a. 
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'  that  above  all  other  things,  they  should  ever  love  and  worship 

one  God,  and  unanimouBly  observe  one  Christianity,  and  lo?e 

King  Canute  with  strict  fidelity  ^/ 

The  increue      It  is  wrong  to  regard  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  one  of  the 

aasumptioa   chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  personal  dignity  of  the  kings. 

not  to  be        ___  ,  .  _,  ii^ji 

attributed  The  nte  of  coronation  substituted  for  the  rude  ceremony, 
adulation,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  marked  the  inauguration  of  a 
heathen  king,  contained  a  distinct  charge  as  to  the  nature  of 
royal  duties  ^  but  no  words  of  adulation  nor  even  any  statement 
of  the  personal  sacro-sanctity  of  the  recipient.  The  enactments 
of  the  councils  are  directed,  where  they  refer  to  royalty  at  all, 
rather  to  the  enforcement  of  reforms  than  to  the  encouragement 
of  despotic  claims'.  The  letters  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
bishops  are  full  of  complaints  of  royal  misbehaviour :  the  sins  of 
the  kings  of  the  eighth  century  almost  seem  to  cancel  the  memory 
of  the  benefits  received  from  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  seventh^. 
Far  from  maintaining  either  in  theory  or  in  practice  the  divine 
right  of  the  anointed,  the  prelates  seem  to  have  joined  in,  or  at 
least  acquiesced  in,  the  rapid  series  of  displacements  in  North- 
umbria  ^.  Alcuin  mourns  over  the  fate  of  the  national  rulers,  but 
grants  that  by  their  crimes  they  deserved  all  that  fell  on  them. 
They  are,  like  Saul,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  *,  but  they  have  no 

'  Canute,  i.  $  I. 

'  Above,  p.  146  ;  where  I  have  protested  distinctly  against  the  view  of 
Allen,  Prerogative,  pp.  18-24 ;  and  see  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  p.  355. 

'  The  canon  (12)  of  the  legatine  council  in  a.d.  787  (Councils,  &c.  iii. 
453),  attempts  to  prohibit  the  murder  of  kings,  so  frightfully  common  at 
the  time,  by  enforcing  regular  election  and  forbidding  conspiracy ;  *  nee 
christus  Domini  esse  valet  et  rex  totius  regni,  et  heres  patriae,  qui  ex 
legitime  non  fuerit  connubio  generatus,'  &;c.,  but  the  preceding  canon  (11) 
is  an  exhortation  to  kings ;  the  bishops  and  others  are  warned,  '  fiducialiter 
et  veraciter  absque  uUo  timore  vel  adulatione  loqui  verbum  Dei  r^bus,* 
the  kings  are  exhorted  to  obey  their  bishops,  to  honour  the  church,  to  have 
prudent  counsellors  fearing  the  Lord  and  honest  in  conversation,  that  the 
people  instructed  and  comforted  by  the  good  examples  of  kings  and  princes 
may  profit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Almighty  God. 

*  See  especially  the  letter  of  Boniface  to  Ethelbald,  Councils,  &c.  iii.  350. 

*  Above,  p.  137. 

*  See  Councils,  &c.  iii.  476  ;  writing  to  Ethelred  of  Northumbria  he  says, 
*  vidistis  quoroodo  perierint  antecessoi^es  vestri  reges  et  principes  propter 
injustitias  et  rapinas  et  immunditias  .  .  .  timete  illorum  perditionem  .  .  .* 
p.  491.  *  Qui  sanctas  legit  scripturas  .  .  .  inveniet  pro  hujusmodi  peocatis 
reges  regna  et  populos  patriam  penlldisse.'  p.  493. 
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indefeasible  status.  In  the  preaching  of  peace  and  good  will,  the  imDortance 
maintenance  of  obedience  to  constituted  powers  is  indeed  insisted  fioua  side  of 
on,  but  the  duty  of  obeying  the  powers  that  be  is  construed 
simply  and  equitably*.  It  is  only  when,  in  the  presence  of  the 
heathen  foe,  Christendom  and  kingdom  seem  for  a  moment  to 
rest  on  the  support  of  a  single  weak  hand,  that  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  king  is  made  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of 
his  demerits.  And  yet  Duns  tan  had  prophesied  of  Ethelred  that 
the  sword  should  not  depart  from  his  house  until  his  kingdom 
should  be  transferred  to  a  strange  nation  whose  worship  and 
tongue  his  people  knew  not '. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  regard  the  growth  of  royal  power,  Boyal 
as  distinct  from  personal  pomp,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  not  the  re- 
affected  by  the  precedents  and  model  of  the  Frank  empire '.  imitation  of 
Although  the  theory  of  kingship  was  in  Gaul  perhaps  scarcely  practice. 
less  exalted  than  at  Constantinople,  the  practice  was  very  dififer- 
ent,  for  the  Merovingian  puppets  were  set  up  and  thrown  down 
at  pleasure.     But  during  the  eighth  century  the  influence  of 
England  on  the  continent  was  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
tinent on  England.     The  great  missionaries  of  Germany  looked 
to  their  native  land  as  the  guide  and  pattern  of  the  country 
of  their  adoption.     It  is  only  with  the  Earolingian  dynasty 
that  the  imitation  of  foreign  custom  in  England  could  begin ; 
but  even  if  the  fact  were  far  more  clearly  ascertained  than 
it  is,  the  circumstances  that  made  it  possible,  the  creation  of 
national  unity  and  the  need  of  united  defence,  were  much  more 
important  than  a  mere  tendency  to  superficial  imitation.     The 
causes  at  work  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  distinct  and  the  results, 
in  this  point  at  least,  widely  different. 

72.  As  the  personal  dignity  of  the  king  increased  and  the  The  king 
character  of  his  relation  to  his  people  was  modified,  his  official  source  of 
powers  were  developed,  and  his  function  as  fountain  of  justice 

*  *The  words  of  the  old  writer  followed  by  Simeon  'deinde  Domini 
anffiragio  potitus*  clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  age  that  the  God  of 
battles  gave  his  verdict  in  victory,  and  that  war  was  only  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God  on  a  large  scale.'  Robertson,  Essays,  p.  aoS.  The 
principle  thas  expressed  might  be  extended  still  further ;  there  were  no 
kings  dejure  except  the  kings  de  facto. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  ad  ann.  1016.  '  Allen,  Prerogative,  p.  20. 
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Growth  of     became  more  distinctly  recognised.     The  germ  of  tbis  attribute 
lay  in  the  idea  of  royalty  itself.   The  peace,  as  it  was  called^,  the 
primitive  alliance  for  mutual  good  behaviour,  for  the  performance 
and  enforcement  of  rights  and  duties,  the  voluntary  restraint  of 
free  society  in  its  earliest  form,  was  from  the  beginning  of  mon- 
archy under  the  protection  of  the  king.     Of  the  three  classes  of 
offences  that  came  under  the  view  of  the  law^  the  minor  infrac- 
tion of  right  was  atoned  for  by  a  compensation  to  the  injured,  the 
The  king's    hoi  with  which  his  individual  good  will  was  redeemed,  and  by  a 
flues  for       payment  of  equal  amount  to  the  king  by  which  the  offender  bought 
peace.  back  his  admission  into  the  public  peace  '\    The  greater  breaches 

of  the  peace  arising  either  from  refusal  to  pay  the  fines,  or  from 
the  commission  of  offences  for  which  fines  were  inadequate,  were 
punished  by  outlawry;  the  offender  was  a  public  enemy,  set 
outside  the  law  and  the  peace ;  his  adversary  might  execute  his 
own  vengeance,  and  even  common  hospitality  towards  him  was  a 
breach  of  the  law,  until  the  king  restored  him  to  his  place  as  a 
member  of  society*.    The  third  class  of  offences  which  seemed 
beyond  the  scope  of  outlawry,  and  demanded  strict,  public,  and 
HiB  power  of  direct  rather  than  casual  and  private  punishment,  were  yet  like 
money  com-  the  former  capable  of  composition,  the  acceptance  of  which  to  a 
""*  ^"*     certain  extent  depended  on  the  king  as  representing  the  peopled 

*  Wilda,  Strafireoht,  pp.  255  sq.,  264  sq.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  391  ;  'the 
peace  is  the  relation  in  which  all  stand  whilst  and  in  so  far  as  all  continue 
in  the  union  and  in  the  right  on  which  the  community  rests.  He  who  acts 
against  this  commits  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  breach  of  the  peace  is  un> 
right ;  the  transgression  against  right  is  a  breach  of  the  peace/  He  who 
sins  against  one,  sins  against  all ;  and  no  man  may  redress  his  own  wrongs 
until  he  has  appealed  to  the  guardians  of  the  peace  for  justice.  Hence  the 
peace  is  the  great  check  on  the  practice  of  private  war,  blood  feuds,  and  the 
so-called  Ux  talionia.  I  think  the  German  writers  take  too  high  a  view  of 
the  power  of  the  Anglo-Salon  king  as  guardian  of  the  peace.  See  Sohmid, 
Gesetze,  p.  584 ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  L  26, 

'  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  36  f:q.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civil- 
process,  iv.  25  sq.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  584.  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 
p.  204.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  392  ;  ii  40. 

'  K..  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  45.  LL  Hloth.  andEadr.  §|  ii,  la, 
13.     Ini,  §§  3.  6,  7,  10.    Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  679. 

^  Athelstan,  ii.  §  20,  3.  Edgar,  i.  §  3  :  '  et  sit  utlaga,  id  est  exul  vel 
exlez,  nisi  rex  ei  patriam  ooncedat.*     Etbelred,  viii.  §  2. 

'  Alfred,  §  7,  '  sit  in  arbitrio  regis  sic  vita  sic  mors,  sicut  ei  condonare 
voluerit.'  Also  Ini,  §  6 ;  Edmund,  ii.  §  6  ;  Ethelred,  iv.  §  4 ;  but  compare 
Alfred,  Introd.  §  49.  7 ;  as  given  above,  p.  1 76. 
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In  all  this  tbe  kinj^  is  not  only  the  executor  of  the  peace,  but  The  king  is 
a  sharer  in  its  authority  and  claims.  But  this  position  is  far  the  peace. 
from  that  of  the  fountain  of  justice  and  source  of  jurisdiction. 
The  king's  guarantee  was  not  the  sole  safeguard  of  the  peace : 
the  hundred  had  its  peace  as  well  as  the  king  ^ :  the  king  too 
had  a  distinct  peace  which  like  that  of  the  church  was  not  that 
of  the  country  at  large,  a  special  guarantee  for  those  who  were 
under  special  protection  '. 

The   grith  ®,  a  term  which  comes  into   use   in   the  Danish  The  people 
struggle,   is   a  limited  or  localised   peace,  under   the   special  the  king's 
guarantee  of  the  individual,  and  differs  little  from  the  protection  protecSon. 
implied  in  the  nvwnd  or  personal  guardianship  which  appears 
much  earlier  *  \  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  mark  of 
territorial  development.  When  the  king  becomes  the  lord,  patron 
and  mundborh  of  his  whole  people,  they  pass  from  the  ancient 
national  peace  of  which   he  is  the   guardian   into   the   closer 
personal  or  territorial  relation  of  which  he  is  the  source.     The 
peace  is  now  the  king's  peace  °;  although  the  gtith  and  the 
mund  still  retain  their  limited  and  local  application,  they  entitle 
their  possessor  to  no  higher  rights,  they  do  but  involve  the 
transgressor  in  more  special  penalties ;  the  frith  is  enforced  by 

^  Edmund,  iiL  §  a.     Edgar,  i.  §§  3,  3 ;  iii.  7.    Ethelred,  iii.  3.    Canute,  ii. 
$§  I5»  30*  '  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  584. 

'  Grith  [gridh]  is  properly  the  domicile,  Yigftisson  (IcelaDdic  Diet,  s.v.), 
and  consequently,  asylum  ;  then  truce  or  peace  limited  to  place  or  time.  i 

Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  584,  604.  So  Church-grith  is  sometimes  used  for 
sanctuary ;  but  it  really  means  as  much  as  Church-frith,  the  peace  and  ! 

security  which  the  law  guarantees  to  those  under  the  church's  protection.  I 

Schmid  arranges  the  special  peaces  or  several  griths  under  three  heads  :  (i)  j 

Place  ;  churches,  private  houses,  the  king's  palace  and  precincts ;  (2)  Time  ; 
fitfts  and  festivals,  coronation  days,  days  of  public  gemots  and  courts,  j 

special  gatherings  at  drinking  parties,  sales,  markets,  guilds,  &&.,  and  the 
times  when  the  fyrd  is  summoned ;  (3)  Persons ;  clergy,  widows,  and  nuns.  < 

Gesetze,  p.  585.     Gneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  38,  39.     The  curious  enactment  of  ^ 

£thelred,  iii.  §  i ,  distinguishing  the  grith  of  the  king,  that  of  the  ealdorman, 
that  given  in  the  burh-moot,  the  wapentake  and  the  alehouse,  with  different 
fines  for  breach,  is  veiy  noteworthy. 

*  Gneist,  Yerwalttmgsrecht,  i.  26.  The  original  meaning  of  mund  is 
■aid  to  be  hand,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  634  ;  but  it  also  has  the  meaning  of 
t0or(2,  sermo  ;  and  of  patria  potestas.     Waltz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  55. 

*  Edward,  ii.  i,  §  i  :  *Inquisivit  itaque  qui  ad  emendationem  velit 
redire,  et  in  societate  permanere  qua  ipse  sit.'  Edmund,  ii.  §  7  :  '  Pax 
regis.*  See  Gneist,  Yerwaltungsrecht,  1.  26;  Self-government,  i.  29;  K, 
Maoier,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  46. 
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Special  the  national  officers^  the  grith  by  the  king's  personal  servants ; 
the  one  is  official,  the  other  personal ;  the  one  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  other  that  of  the  court  ^.  The  special  peace  is 
further  extended  to  places  where  the  national  peace  is  not  fully 
provided  for :  the  great  highways,  on  which  questions  of  local 
jurisdiction  might  arise  to  the  delay  of  justice,  are  under  the 
king's  peace.  But  the  process  by  which  the  national  peace 
became  the  king's  peace  is  almost  imperceptible  :  and  it  is  very 
gradually  that  we  arrive  at  the  time  at  which  all  peace  and  law 
are  supposed  to  die  with  the  old  king,  and  rise  again  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  new '.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  transition 
is  mainly  important  as  touching  the  organisation  of  jurisdiction. 
Thei>eaoeia  The  national  officers  now  execute  their  functions  as  the  king's 
peaoe.  officers,  and  executors  of  his  peace;   the  shire   and  hundred 

courts,  although  they  still  call  the  peace  their  own,  act  in  his 

^  The  king's  band-grith,  in  the  Uw  of  Edward  and  Guthrum,  §  i,  must 
mean  the  king's  mund ;  the  special  peace  given  by  the  king's  hand  ;  see  too 
Ethelred,  vi.  §  14,  the  *pax  quam  maim  sua  dederit/  Canute,  i.  §  2.  a.  To 
this  belongs  also  the  chapter  on  the  Pax  regis  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  which  the  peace  of  the  coronation-days,  that  is,  a  week  at 
Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas  ;  the  peace  of  the  four  great  highways, 
Watling-street,  Ikeni Id-street,  Ermin-street,  and  Foss-way,  and  the  peace  of 
the  navigable  rivers,  are  protected  with  special  fines  that  distinguish  them 
from  the  common-law  peace  of  the  country,  which  is  also  the  king's  peace. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  fourth  peace  called  the  king's  hand-aecdiU  grith,  and 
one  given  by  the  king's  writ,  which  answer  more  closely  to  the  idea  of  the 
mund  as  personal  protection;  and  with  this  are  connected  the  original 
pleas  of  the  crown  (see  below,  p.  187).  Other  offences  against  the  peace, 
and  the  protection  of  other  roads  and  rivers,  belong  to  the  view  of  the  local 
courts,  the  shire  and  the  sheriff,  although  not  less  closely  related  to  the 
king's  peace  and  jurisdiction.  Cf.  Glanvill.  de  Legg.  i.  i ;  LI.  Edw.  Conf. 
§  la  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  284,  285. 

'  *  The  Sovereign  was  the  fountain  of  justice ;  therefore  the  stream 
ceased  to  flow  when  the  well-spring  was  covered  by  the  tomb.  The  judicial 
bench  vacant;  all  tribimals  cloeed.  Such  was  the  ancient  doctrine — a 
doctrine  still  recognised  in  Anglo-Norman  England.*  Palgrave,  Normandy 
and  England,  iii.  193.  Speaking  of  the  special  protections  above  referred 
to,  the  same  writer  says  :  '  Sometime  after  the  Conquest  all  these  special 
protections  were  replaced  by  a  general  proclamation  of  the  king's  peace 
which  was  made  when  the  community  assented  to  the  accession  of  the  new 
monarch,  and  this  first  proclamation  was  considered  to  be  in  force  during  the 
remainder  of  his  Ufe,  so  as  to  bring  any  disturber  of  the  public  truiquillity 
within  its  penalties.  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  ceremonial 
that  even  in  the  reign  of  John,  offences  committed  during  the  interregnum, 
or  period  elapsing  between  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  last  monarch  and  the 
recognition  of  his  successor,  were  unpunishable  in  those  tribunals  whose 
authority  was  derived  firom  the  Crown.'    Commonwealth,  p.  285. 
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Dame ;    the   idea  gains  ground  and  becomes  a  form  of  law. 
Offences  against  the  law  become  offences  against  the  king,  and  Oontemptof 
the  crime  of  disobedience  a  crime  of  contempt  to  be  expiated  by  law  is 
a  special  sort  of  fine,  the  aferhymeBse}^  to  the  outraged  majesty  of  punishable. 
the  lawgiver  and  judge.     The  first  mention  of  the  oferhymesae 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  elder  *,  at  the  era  accordingly 
at  which  the  change  of  idea  seems  to  have  become  permanent '. 

73.  But  although  it  may  be  convenient  to  accept  this  approxi-  ^"'TJ*^  **' 
mation  to  a  date,  the  influence  of  the  idea  may  be  traced  much  royal  juns- 
further  back.  The  administration  of  the  peace  is  inseparable 
from  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction;  those  who  are  in  the  national 
peace  are  subject  only  to  the  national  courts ;  those  who  are  in 
the  church's  grith^  are  also  in  the  church's  aoen ;  those  who  are 
in  the  king's  nvwnd,  are  under  his  cognisance ;  those  who  are 
amenable  to  any  jurisdiction,  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  courts 
of  the  jurisdiction ;  when  all  are  in  the  mwnd  or  griih  ot  frith  of 
the  king,  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  persons  and  over  all 
causes,  limited  however  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  witan, 

^  Ofer-hymesse  (subauditio,  male  audire)  answers  to  the  later  over- 
seunnesse  (over>looking,  contempt)  ;  it  is  marked  by  special  penalty  in  the 
caaes  of  bujdng  outside  markets,  refusal  of  justice,  accepting  another  man's 
dependent  wi^out  his  leave,  refusing  Peter^s  pence,  sounding  the  king^s 
coin,  neglect  of  summons  to  gemot  or  pursuit  of  thieves,  and  disobedience 
to  the  king's  officers.    See  Schmid,  Oesetze,  p.  638. 

*  'Si  quis  extra  portum  barganniety  oferhyrnesse  regis  culpa  est.' 
Edward,  i.  §  i. 

*  The  concluding  chapter  of  Asserts  life  of  Alfred  (M.  H.  B.  p.  497) 
gives  some  important  data,  not  only  as  to  the  participation  of  the  king  in 
judicature,  but  as  to  the  composition  of  the  local  courts  in  his  day.  The 
nobiles  and  ignobiles,  the  eorls  and  ceorls,  were  constantly  disagreeing  in  the 
gemots,  *  in  concionibus  comitum  et  praepositorum ; '  a  proof  that  ealdorman 
and  gere&,  eorl  and  ceorl,  had  their  places  in  these  courts.  None  of  the 
saitors  were  willing  to  allow  that  what  the  ealdormen  and  gerefan  deter- 
mined was  true ;  a  proof  that  although  the  officers  might  declare  the  law 
the  ultimate  determination  rested  in  each  case  with  the  suitors,  lliis  caused 
a  great  number  of  causes  to  be  brought  before  the  king  :  he  summoned  the 
faulty  judges  before  him  and  carefully  examined  into  each  case  ;  or  examined 
them  through  his  messengers:  insisting  when  he  found  them  guilty  that 
they  should  either  resign  the  offices  which  he  had  committed  to  them,  or 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  equity^  We  learn  from  this  that  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  sheriffiloms  and  ealdormanships  were  made  by  him,  not 
by  election  of  the  people ;  and,  as  ignorance  was  the  excuse  of  their  sin, 
equity  the  object  of  their  enforced  study,  that  it  is  clearly  in  the  declaration 
of  law  not  in  the  determination  of  suits  that  they  were  faulty.  The  same 
general  conclusion  resolta  from  the  reading  of  his  laws. 
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SoTBljnriB-      In  regard  to  the  holders  of  folkland,  the  special  royal  juris- 
the  tenanti  diction  must  have  been  much  older  than  the  time  of  Alfred ;  as 
these  tenants  were  liable  to  speci&l  burdens  payable  directly  to  the 
state,  and  as  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  which  were  counted  among 
these  burdens,  were  inseparable  from  jurisdiction  itself,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  lands  was  administered  by  royal 
officers,  not  necessarily  separate  from  the  business  of  the  hundred 
courts,  but  as  a  part  of  their  work,  haying  special  reference  to  the 
king's  interests^.   They  would  be  from  the  first  in  the  peace  of  the 
king  rather  than  in  that  of  the  hundred.     When,  however,  folk- 
lands  were  turned  into  booklands  in  favour  of  either  churches  or 
individuals,  and  all  their  obligations  save  the  trinoda  necessitas 
transferred  with  them,  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  and  jurisdiction 
f*^^        itself  followed  too.     Such  jurisdiction  as  had  been  exercised  by 
tknu.  the  king,  in  or  out  of  the  popular  courts,  was  now  vested  in  the 

recipient  of  the  grani  This  may  have  been  a  very  early  inno- 
Sac  aod  aoc.  vation.  The  terms  sac  and  see  *,  which  imply  it,  are  not  found 
until  late  in  the  period,  but  occur  almost  universally  in  Norman 
grants  of  confirmation,  as  describing  definite  immunities  which 
may  have  been  only  implied,  though  necessarily  implied,  in  the 
original  grant,  and  customarily  recognised  under  these  names  '. 

1  In  the  Salian  Mallus  (above,  p.  54),  the  thunginiis  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  nation,  the  sacebaro  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  king.  In  the  later 
county  court,  some  such  division  of  duties  and  interests  must  fa^ve  existed 
*  between  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  there 
may  have  been  a  hundred-reeve  as  wellasahundreds-aUdor  (above,  p.  loi). 
Yet  in  the  county  court  the  sheriff  was  nominated  by  the  crown,  the 
coroner  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  earlier,  the  ealdorman  was  appointed 
by  the  king  and  witan,  the  sheriff  apparently  by  the  king  alone.  And  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  exe* 
cuting  the  peace  as  the  officer  of  the  nation,  and  collecting  the  revenue  as 
steward  of  the  king. 

'  Sac,  or  sacu,  seems  to  mean  litigation,  and  sdcn  to  mean  jurisdiction ; 
the  former  from  the  thing  (sacu)  in  dispute  ;  the  latter  from  the  seeking 
of  redress  ;  but  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle,  which  will  not  bear  close 
analysis.  Kemble  refers  sacu  to  the  preliminary  and  initiative  process,  and 
B6cn  to  the  right  of  investigation.  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  p.  xlv. )  EUlis  makes  sac  the 
jurisdiction,  and  8W!  the  territory  within  which  it  was  exercised.  (Introd.  i. 
273-)     ^e  A^  Schinid,  Gesetze,  p.  654. 

'  Kemble  (0.  D.  i.  p.  xliv)  remarks,  that  except  in  one  questionable  grant 
of  Edgar,  sac  and  soc  are  never  mentioned  in  charters  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  concludes  that  '  they  were  so  inherent  in 
the  land  as  not  to  require  particularisation ;  but  that  under  the  NormanSy 
when  every  right  and  privilege  must  be  struggled  for,  and  the  conse- 
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The  idea  of  jurisdiction  accompanying  the  possession  of  the  soil  Grants  of 
must  be  allowed  to  be  thus  ancient,  although  it  may  be  questioned  rempyedthe 
trhether,  except  in  the  large  territorial  lordships,  it  was  actually  tbejorisdic- 
exercised,  or  whether  the  proprietor  would  not  as  a  rule  satisfy  hundred 

A  •  •  court. 

himself  with  the  profits  of  jurisdiction,  and  transact  the  business 
of  it  through  the  ordinary  courts.  It  is  probable  that,  except 
in  a  very  few  special  cases,  the  sac  and  soc  thus  granted  were 
before  the  Conquest  exemptions  from  the  hundred  courts  only, 
and  not  from  those  of  the  shire  ^ ;  and  that  thus  they  are  the 
basis  of  the  manorial  court-leet,  as  the  mark-system  is  that  of  the 
court  baron.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  domestic 
tribunal  by  which  the  lord  tried  the  offences  or  settled  the  dis- 
putes of  his  servants,  serfs,  or  free  tenantry ;  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  arbitrating  in  the  latter  case,  and  producing  the 
criminal  in  the  public  courts  \  But  when  grants  of  sac  and 
toe  became  common,  these  questions  would  swell  the  business  of  Growth  of 

....  private 

his  private  courts,  and  his  jurisdiction  would  apply  as  much  to  courts. 
those  who  were  under  his  personal,  as  to  those  who  were  in  his 
territorial  protection.  By  such  grants  then,  indirectly  as  well 
as  directly,  large  sections  of  jurisdiction  which  had  been  royal 
or  national,  fell  into  private  hands,  and  as  the  tendency  was  for 
all  land  ultimately  to  become  bookland,  the  national  courts 
became  more  and  more  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  The 
ancient  process  was  retained,  but  exercised  by  men  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  the  new  source  of  justice.     Their  juris- 

queocee  of  the  Korman  love  of  litigation  were  bitterly  felt,  it  became  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  have  them  not  only  tacitly  recos^nised  but  solemnly 
recorded.'  The  idea  that  the  manor  originates  in  the  gradual  acquisition 
by  one  &mily  of  a  hereditary  right  to  the  headship  of  the  township  and 
the  accumulation  in  that  capacity  of  lands  and  jurisdiction,  does  not  seem 
to  have  anything  to  recommend  it.  In  fact,  within  historic  times  the  head- 
man of  the  township  does  not  occupy  a  position  of  jurisdiction,  simply  one 
of  police  agency. 

^  In  Cod.  Dipl.  dooczxviii  and  dccclviii,  Edward  frees  certain  estates  of 
Westnunster,  *  mid  saoe  and  mid  socne,  scotfreo  and  gavelfreo,  on  hundrede 
and  on  $cire,*  but  the  exemption  is  unusual,  and  even  in  these  passages  may 
not  be  a  full  exemption  from  jurisdiction.  However,  when  in  Domesday  the 
sheriff  of  Worcestershire  reports  that  there  are  seven  hundreds  out  of  the 
twelve  in  which  he  has  no  authority,  it  is  clear  that  such  jurisdictions  must 
have  been  already  in  being. 

'  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  56. 
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Jurisdiction  diction  was  further  modified  by  enactment :  as  the  theqn  had 

ofthe  .  ,  .  ^ 

thegns.  80cn  over  his  own  men,  the  king  had  aoen  over  his  thegns  ;  none 
but  the  king  could  exercise  or  have  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  over 
a  king's  thegn^ ;  none  but  the  king  could  have  the  fines  arising 
from  the  offences  of  the  owner  of  bookland'.  And  although  this 
might  practically  be  observed  by  recognising  the  popular  courts 
as  royal  courts  for  the  smaller  owners  of  bookland,  the  king  had 
a  '  thening-manna^  court,  in  which  his  greater  vassals  settled 
their  disputes'.  But  the  time  came  when  the  great  local  land- 
owner was  vested  with  the  right  of  representing  the  king  as 
judge  and  landrica  in  his  whole  district,  and  so  exercised  juris- 

Hereditary    diction  over  minor  landowners.     This  chan&re,  the  bearinsr  of 

jurisdic-  ,  .  o  »  o 

tions.  which  on  the  history  of  the  hundred  courts,  which  also  were 

placed  in  private  hands,  is  very  uncertain,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Canute ;  and  may  have  been  a  local  enact- 
ment only  *.  "Wherever  it  prevailed  it  must  have  brought  the 
local  jurisdictions  into  close  conformity  with  the  feudalism  of 
the  continent;  and  may  thus  serve  to  explain  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  system  of  tenure  as  it  existed  in  the  times 
reported  in  Domesday. 

Weakening       These  immunities,  tying  the  judicature,  as  it  may  be  said,  to 

of  the  peal  if      «=>  .» 

power  of  the  the  land,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
territorial  tendency,  so  far  ousted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  whether  held  in  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 
people,  that  it  might  be  almost  said  that  the  theoretical  cha- 

^  Ethebred,  iii.  §  1 1 :  '  Et  nemo  habeat  socnam  super  taynum  regis,  nisi 
solus  rex.'  Gneist  insists  that  this  refers  only  to  thegns  who  were  mem- 
bers ofthe  witenagemot.  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  25,  37,  38. 

'  Ethelred,  i.  §§  i,  14  :  '  Et  habeat  rex  forisfactums  omnium  eorum  qui 
liberas  terras  (bdcland)  habent,  nee  oomponat  aliquis  pro  ulla  tyhtla,  si  non 
intersit  testimonium  praepoHiti  regis.'     See  also  Canute,  ii.  §$  13,  77. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  mcclviii  ;  Saxons,  ii.  46,  47.  In  this  instance  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  sues  the  widow  of  Elfric  in  the  king's  *  theningmanna 
gemot '  for  certain  title  deeds  alleged  to  have  been  stolen :  the  court  ad- 
judged them  to  the  bishop.  Afterwards  her  relations  brought  the  matter 
before  the  ealdorman  and  the  folk,  who  compelled  the  bishop  to  restore 
them.  It  is  a  very  curious  case,  and  certainly  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  shLre  could  compel  recourse  to  itself  in  the  first  instance 
even  where  such  high  interests  were  concerned.  See  K.  Maurer,  Kzit. 
Ueberschau,  ii.  57. 

*  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  49;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau, 
ii.  50- 
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racier  of  the  sovereign  rises  as  the  scope  for  his  action  is  limited.  Pleu  of  the 
This,  however,  was  to  some  extent  counteracted  hy  the  special  reserved  in 
retention  of  royal  rights  in  laws  and  charters.  Accordingly,  in  ^jSSdiction. 
the  later  laws,  the  king  specifies  the  pleas  of  criminal  justice, 
which  he  retains  for  his  own  administration  and  profit;  such  a 
list  is  given  in  the  laws  of  Canute ;  hreach  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, house-hreaking,  assault,  neglect  of  the  fyrd,  and  out- 
lawry *.  These  were  the  original  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  were 
determined  hy  the  king's  officers  in  the  local  courts.  By  a 
converse  process,  such  small  parts  of  criminal  process  as  still 
belonged  to  these  courts,  arising  from  the  offences  of  smaller 
freemen,  together  with  the  voluntary  and  contentious  juris- 
diction for  which  the  courts  of  the  landowners  were  not  com- 
petent, came  to  be  exercised  in  the  king's  name.  He  inter- 
fered in  suits  which  had  not  passed  through  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  ^ :  and  asserted  himself  as 
supreme  judge  in  all  causes,  not  in  appeals  only.  All  juris- 
diction was  thus  exercised  either  by  the  king  through  his  offi- 
cers, or  by  landowners  who  had  their  title  from  him.  The  royal 
officers  acted  in  the  hundred  courts  with  freemen  of  all  classes 
that  still  owed  suit  to  them ;  and  the  shire  courts  were  com- 
posed of  all  lords  of  land,  scir-thegnSy  and  others,  including  a 
representation  of  the  humblest  landownera 

74.  The  subject  of  tenure  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  beset  with  Difflcultics 
many  apparently  insuperable  difficulties '.  We  have  not  mate-  Saxwf  ^ 
rials  for  deciding  whether  a  uniform  rule  was  observed  in  the 
several  kingdoms  or  in  the  legal  divisions  which  continued  to 
represent  them  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  later  :  whe- 
ther the  Danish  conquest  may  not  have  created  differences  in 
Mercia,  Northumbria,  and  East  Anglia ;  or  whether  the  variety 
of  nomenclature  found  in  Domesday  Book  implies  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  relations  described,  or  merely  the  variations 

^  Ciinute,  ii.  §  13 ;  K.  Mnurer,  Krit.  Ueberechau,  ii.  55.  The  charter  of 
Alfred,  in  which  theue  rights  are  granted  away  to  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury 
(Cod.  Dipl.  cccx),  seems  to  be  very  doubtful. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  46;  Cod.  Dipl.  dczciii,  docly.  In  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  the  king  sends  his  insegel  or  writ  to  the  shiremoot  of  Berkshire, 
bidding  them  arbitrate  between  Leofwine  and  Wynflsed  ;  C.  D.  dcxciii. 

'  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  293  ;  Palgrave,  Conunonwealth,  pp.  576  sq. 
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The  Anglo-  of  local  and  customary  terminology ;  the  result  of  an  investi- 
system  of  gation  transacted  by  different  officers,  many  of  whom  were 
frrewoi^of  Normans,  and  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  the  wit- 
out  of  the  nesses  whose  evidence  they  were  •taking.  There  is,  however, 
no  question  of  any  general  subversion  of  the  primitive  rule 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  No  legislation  turned  the  free 
owner  into  the  feudal  tenant :  whatever  changes  in  that  direc- 
tion took  place  were  the  result  of  individual  acts,  or  of  very 
gradual  changes  of  custom  arising  indirectly  from  the  fact  that 
other  relations  were  assuming  a  territorial  character.  Domes- 
day Book  attests  the  existence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor of  a  large  class  of  freemen  who,  by  commendation,  had 
placed  themselves  in  the  relation  of  dependence  on  a  supe- 
rior lord  ^ ;  whether  any  power  of  transferring  their  service 
stili  remained,  or  whether  the  protection  which  the  com- 
mended freeman  received  from  his  lord  extended  so  far  as  to 
give  a  feudal  character  to  his  tenure  of  land,  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly determined;  but  the  very  use  of  the  term  seems  to 
imply  that  vassalage  had  not  in  these  cases  attained  its  full 
growth :  the  origin  of  the  relation  was  in  the  act  of  the  de- 
pendent. On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  the 
greater  owners  by  the  tenants  or  dependents  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  the  lord  prevailed  on  principles  little  changed  from 
primitive  times  and  incapable  of  much  development.  It  would 
seem,  however,  wiser  to  look  for  the  chief  cause  of  change  in 
the  alteration  of  other  relations.  This  tendency  with  reference 
to  judicature  we  have  just  examined.  When  every  man  who 
was  not,  Jby  his  own  free  possession  of  land,  a  fully  qualified 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  had  of  necessity  to  find  himself 
a  lord,  and  the  king  had  asserted  for  himself  the  position  of 
lord  and  patron  of  the  whole  nation ;  when  every  free  man  had 
to  provide  himself  with  a  permanent  security  for  his  own  ap- 
pearance in  the  courts  of  justice,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
source,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  of  which  the  king 

^  Ellis,  Introd.  to  DomesdAj,  i.  64-66.  The  tenn  is  most  frequent  in  Essex 
and  East  Anglia ;  but  descriptions  that  imply  the  general  use  of  the  prac- 
tice are  abundant ;  such  as  '  ire  cum  terra  ubi  voluerit,*  *  quaerere  dominum 
ubi  volueiit.*  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  276,  note  z. 
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was  the  protector ;  when  every  owner  of  hookland  had  the  right  ST^^^  ^^, 

•     •••      •  •  t>n6  l(l6ft  of 

of  jurisdiction,  and  the  king  alone  could  exercise  jurisdiction  lordship  as 
over  the  owner  of  bookland ;  the  relation  of  the  small  land-  with  land. 
owner  to  the  greater  or  to  the  king,  and  the  relation  of  the 
landless  man  to  his  lord,  created  a  perfectly  graduated  system 
of  jurisdiction,  every  step  of  which  rested  on  the  possession  of 
kmd  by  one  or  both  of  the  persons  by  whose  relations  it  was 
created.  The  man  who  had  land  judged  the  man  who  had  not, 
and  the  constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the  poor  land- 
owner and  the  mere  cultivator  of  his  lord's  land,  had  the  result 
of  throwing  both  alike  under  the  courts  of  the  greater  pro- 
prietors. As  soon  as  a  man  found  himself  obliged  to  suit  and 
service  in  the  court  of  his  stronger  neighbour,  it  needed  but  a 
single  step  to  turn  the  practice  into  theory,  and  to  regard  him 
as  holding  his  land  in  consideration  of  that  suit  and  service  ^. 
Still  more  so,  when  by  special  grant  other  royal  rights,  such  as 
the  collection  of  Danegeld  and  the  enforcement  of  military  ser- 
vice, are  made  over  to  the  great  lords  ^ ;  the  occupation,  though 
it  still  bears  the  name  of  alodial,  returns  to  the  character  of 
usufruct  out  of  which  it  sprang,  when  tlie  national  ownership, 
after  first  vesting  itself  in  the  king  as  national  representative, 
has  been  broken  up  into  particulars,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  being  alienated  in  detail. 

75.  In  the  obligation  of  military  service,  may  be  found  a  HiliUur 
second  strong  impulse  towards  a  national  feudalism.     The  host 
was  originally  the  people  in  arms;  the  whole  free  population, 

1  Hence  the  alodiaries  of  Domesday  are  represented  as  holding  their 
lands  of  a  superior :  not  because  they  had  received  thera  of  him,  but  be- 
cause they  did  suit  and  service  at  his  court,  and  followed  his  banner. 
Henoe,  too,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  able  to  give  to  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster his  own  alodiaries  ;  the  king  being  lord  of  all  who  had  no  other 
lord.  They  remained  alodiaries  by  title  and  inheritance,  and  probably 
escaped  some  of  the  burdens  of  territorial  dependence. 

^  Gneist,  who  treats  this  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  inclines 
to  refer  the  sinking  of  the  ceorl  into  dependence  generally  to  three  causes : 
(i)  The  burden  of  military  service,  which  led  him  to  commend  himself  to  a 
lord  who  would  then  be  answerable  for  the  military  service;  (2)  to  the 
ooQTenience  which  the  poor  alodial  owners  found  in  seeking  justice  from 
a  strong  neighbour  rather  than  from  a  distant  court ;  and  (3)  in  the  need 
of  military  defence  during  the  Danish  wars,  which  drove  men  into  the  pro- 
tection of  fortified  houses.    YerwaXtungsrecht,  i.  5a,  55. 
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Military       whether  landowners  or  dependents,  their  sons,  servants,  and 

service  ^  ^  ^        *•  ' 

originally  a  tenants.  Military  service  was  a  personal  obligation:  military 
obligation,  organisation  depended  largely  on  tribal  and  family  relations  :  in 
the  process  of  conquest,  land  was  the  reward  of  service;  the 
service  was  the  obligation  of  freedom,  of  which  the  land  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  But  very  early,  as  soon  perhaps  as 
the  idea  of  separate  property  in  land  was  developed,  the  military 
service  became,  not  indeed  a  burden  upon  the  land,  but  a  per- 
sonal duty  that  practically  depended  on  the  tenure  of  land ;  it 
may  be  that  every  hide  had  to  maintain  its  warrior ;  it  is  cer- 
It  becomes  tain  that  every  owner  of  land  was  obliged  to  the  fyrd  or  expe- 
with  land,  ditio  j  the  owner  of  bookland  as  liable  to  the  trinoda  necessttcts 
alone ;  the  occupier  of  folkland  as  subject  to  that  as  well  as  to 
many  other  obligations  from  which  bookland  was  exempted. 
But  although  folkland  and  bookland  i^eed  in  this,  there  was 
no  doubt  a  fundamental  difference  in  their  respective  obliga- 
tions, which  was  probably  expressed  in  the  penalty  to  which 
they  were  severally  liable  in  case  of  default.     The  holder  of 

Difference  of  alodial  land  was  subject  on  the  continent  to  the  fine  for  neglect- 
penalty  for  ''  ° 
m^jciect  of     ing  the  Heerbann  * ;  the  holder  of  a  beneficium  to  forfeiture  '. 

The  same  practice  would  apply  in  England  to  bookland  and  folk- 
land,  although  from  the  peculiarly  defensive  character  of  Eng- 
lish warfare  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  it  might 
very  early  be  disused.  The  law  of  Ini,  that  the  landowning 
gesithcundman  in  case  of  neglecting  the  fyrd,  should  forfeit  his 
land  as  well  as  pay  120  shillings  as  fyrdwite  ',  may  be  explained 
either  of  the  gesith  holding  an  estate  of  folkland,  or  of  the  land- 
owner standing  in  the  relation  of  gesith  to  the  king :  it  seems 
natural  however  to  refer  the  fine  to  the  betrayal  of  his  character 

'  *  Quicumqne  liber  homo  in  hoetem  bannitus  fuerit  et  venire  contemp- 
^rit  plenum  heribannum  id  est  solidos  60  persolvat.'  Cap.  Bonon.  81 1,  c.  i ; 
Balu^e,  i.  337  J  Waitz,  D.  V.G.  iv.  486. 

*  '  Quicumque  ex  his  qui  beneficium  prinoipis  habent  parem  auum  contra 
V^ites  in  exercitu  pergentem  dimiBerit,  et  cum  eo  ire  vel  stare  noluerit, 
K'BK^rem  suum  et  beneficium  perdat.'  Cap.  Bonon.  81 1,  c.  5 ;  Baluze,  i.  338 ; 
•-*Ait»,  D.V.G.  iv.  493. 

*  Ini,  §  51*  *Si  homo  sithcandus  terrarius  expeditionem  supersedeat, 
■nva  let  cxx  Bolidis  et  perdat  terram  suam  ;  non  habens  tenram  Ix  solidis ; 
K*i»<*uj  XXX  solidis  pro  fyrdwita.' 
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of  free  man,  his  forfeiture  to  his  desertion  of  his  duty  as  gesith. 
The  later  legislation,  which  directs  forfeiture  in  case  of  the 
king's  presence  with  the  host,  whilst  a  fine  of  120  shillings  was 
sufficient  atonement  if  he  were  not  present,  would  seem  to  he 
the  natural  residt  of  the  change  which  placed  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  dependence  on  him  as  lord  ^. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  final  binding  of  land-  The  military 
ownership  with  military  attendance  on  the  king  in  the  form  of  the  thegn. 
the  thegn's  service ',  is  connected  with  the  same  legislation  of 
Alfred  and  Edward,  which  we  have  already  examined  in  refer- 
ence to  treason  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.  To  their 
date  approximately  belong  the  definitions  of  the  thegn  as  pos- 
E^sing  five  hides  of  his  own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bell- 
house  and  burh-geat-setl,  and  special  service  in  the  king^s  hall : 
the  thegn  of  Alfred  is  the  miles  of  Bade;  the  history  of  the 
year  a.d.  894  shows  an  amount  of  military  organisation  on 
Alfred's  part,  of  which  there  is  no  earlier  evidence,  an  army  of 
reserve  and  a  definite  term  of  service'.  The  military  policy 
too  of  Charles  the  Great  may  by  this  time  have  affected  Eng- 
land; the  improvement  of  organisation  involves  a  more  dis- 
tinct "definition  of  military  duties ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
increased  importance  and  costliness  of  equipment  must  have 


^  Ethelred,  v.  §  28  ;  vi.  §  55.  '  Quando  rex  in  hostem  pergit,  si  quis 
edicta  ejus  vocatus  remanserit,  si  ita  liber  homo  eet  ut  habeat  socam  suam 
et  sacam  et  cum  terra  sua  poBsit  ire  quo  voluerit,  de  omni  terra  sua  est  in 
miserioordia  Regis.  Cujuscunque  vero  alterius  domini  liber  homo  si  de 
hoste  remanserit,  et  dominus  ejus  pro  eo  alium  hominem  duxerit,  xl  solidis 
domino  buo  qui  vocatus  fuit  emendabit.  Quod  si  ex  toto  nullus  pro  eo  abi- 
erit  ipse  quidem  domino  suo  xl  sol.,  dominus  autem  ejus  totidem  sol.  r^ 
emendabit ;  *  Domesday,  i.  172,  Worcestershire.  In  Canute,  ii.  §  65,  neglect 
of  the  fyrd  involves  a  fine  of  120  shillings,  but  in  §  77,  whoever  flies  from 
his  lord  or  his  companion,  in  sea  or  land  expedition,  is  to  lose  all  that  he  has, 
and  even  his  bookland  is  forfeited  to  the  king.  His  lord  enters  on  the  land 
that  he  has  given  him,  and  his  life  is  forfeit ;  but  this  is  not  the  neglect 
of  the  fyrd,  but  the  htridiz  of  the  continental  law,  which  was  punishable 
by  death.    Cap.  Bonon.  811,  c.  4 ;  Baluze,  i.  338. 

■  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  11  :  Thethegn*s  service  was  clearly,  (i)  per- 
Bonal ;  (2)  at  his  own  cost  of  equipment ;  (3)  he  paid  his  own  expenses 
during  the  campaign. 

'  cSiron.  Sax.  a.d.  894.  '  The  king  had  divided  his  forces  (fierd)  into  two, 
80  that  one  half  was  constantly  at  home,  half  out  in  the  field  ;  besides  those 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  burhs.' 
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No  exact      confined  effective   service  to    the    rich  *.     But    although    the 

parallel  with  ... 

feudaiiegiB-  thegn  was  bound  to  military  service,  we  have  not  sufficient 

lation  on  ,  ii» 

miiitaiy       warrant  for  accepting  the  theory  that  his  service  bore  to  the 

matten.  r      ©  j         ^ 

extent  of  his  land  the  exact  proportion  that  is  laid  down  in 

feudal  times  *.  The  hide  might  furnish  its  man ;  the  thegn 
might  be  answerable  for  five  men,  or  for  one  warrior  five 
times  as  well  equipped  as  the  ordinary  free  man:  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  eight  hides  furnished  a  helm  and  a  coat  of 
mail  ^ ;  in  Berkshire  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
custom  was  that  every  five  hides  sent  one  warrior  (miles)  ^,  and 
each  furnished  him  with  four  shillings  for  the  provision  of  two 
months :  if  he  failed  to  attend  he  suffered  forfeiture.  But  we 
;.  have  few  more  indications  of  local,  and  none  of  general  practice, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  complete  following  out  of  the  idea  of 
proportion  was  reserved  for  Henry  II,  unless  his  military  reforms 
are  to  be  understood,  as  so  many  of  his  other  measures  are,  as  the 
revival  and  strengthening  of  anti-feudal  and  prae-feudal  custom. 
Still  even  these  traces  are  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  to 
bind  up  special  possession  with  special  service,  and  consequently 
to  substitute  some  other  liability  for  that  of  military  service  in 
cases  where  that  special  qualification  did  not  exist.  Whether  the 
simple  freeman  served  as  the  follower  of  the  lord  to  whom  he 
had  commended  himself  or  to  whose  court  he  did  service,  or  as 
the  king's  dependent  under  the  banner  of  the  sheriff  or  other 
lord  to  whom  tbe  king  had  deputed  the  leading,  he  found  him> 
self  a  member  of  a  host  bound  together  with  territorial  rela- 
tions °.     If  he  were  too  poor  to  provide  his  arms,  or  preferred 

^  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  lo.  The  stagee  may  be  thus  marked  :  (i)  the 
tmiversal  obligation  ;  (2)  the  obligation  of  the  hundred  to  furnish  a  hun- 
dred warriors  ;  (3)  the  increased  cost  of  armour  restricting  effective  service. 
In  the  seventh  century,  on  the  continent,  full  equipment  was  worth  33  solidi, 
that  is  the  price  of  as  many  oxen,  or  of  a  hide  of  land :  in  England,  the 
service  was  on  foot.  (4)  Although  the  fully  armed  wanior  mi^ht  be  the 
king's  thegn,  all  owners  of  five  hides  were  liable  to  the  same  service,  and  the 
whole  population  was  still  smnmoned  to  defensive  war,  like  that  against 
the  Danes.  Ibid.  i.  11-13,  14.  Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  vii-ziz,  has 
some  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  whole  subject. 

*  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  13. 

•  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008.  *  Above,  p.  117. 

'  Gnoist  (Self-government,  i.  15  ;  Verwaltgsr.  i.  15)  rightly  maintains  that 
the  military  service  was  still  a  personal  duty,  not  a  burden  on  the  land ; 
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safe  servitude  to  dangerous  employment  in  war&re,  there  was  Oommuta- 
uo  lack  of  warlike  neighbours  who,  in  consideration  of  his  ac-  tary  serrioe.' 
ceptance  of  their  superiority,  would  undertake  the  duty  that 
lay  upon  his  land :  he  was  easily  tempted  to  become  a  socager, 
paying  rent  or  gavel,  instead  of  a  free  but  overworked  and 
short-lived  man-at-arms. 

But  a  further  conclusion  may  be  drawn  on  other  grounds.  Change  of 
From  the  time  of  Alfred  the  charters  contain  less  and  less  to  royal 
frequently  the  clause  expressing  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the 
witan  to  the  grant   It  never  altogether  disappears ;  but  the  witan 
gradually  sink  into  the  position  of  witnesses,  and  their  consent, 
probably  perfunctory  enough  at  any  time,  becomes  a  mere  at- 
testation.    It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  the  folkland  -: 
was  becoming  virtually  king's  land,  from  the  moment  that  the 
West  Saxon  monarch  became  sole  ruler  of  the  English ;  a  date 
agreeing  nearly  with  those  which  we  have  fixed  for  the  turning 
point  of  the  system.     If  then  the  king  was  henceforth  special 
lord  of  the  folkland,  the  folkland  itself  becomes  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  royal  demesne ;  and  every  estate  cut  out  of 
it,  whether  turned  into  bookland  or  not,  would  seem  to  place  the 
holder  in  a  personal  relation  to  the  king  which  was  fulfilled  by  mili- 
tary service.     Every  man  who  was  in  the  king's  peace  was  liable  The  duty  of 
to  be  summoned  to  the  host  at  the  king's  call,  but  the  king^s  defence, 
vassals  especially ;  the  former  for  national  defence,  the  latter  for 
all  service  ^ :  but  all  the  English  wars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 


but  the  penonal  duty  was  at  every  torn  conditioiied  by  the  possession  of 
the  land. 

^  See  Gneist,  Self-goyemment,  i.  13,  18.  In  the  Earoling  period  this 
general  armament  already  bore  the  name  of  the  Icmdwehr.  'Ad  defensionem 
patriae  omnes  sine  uUa  excusatione  yeniant.*  Edict.  Fistense,  a.d.  864,  c.  37. 
*  Et  volumns  nt  cujuscumque  nostrum  homo,  in  cajuscunque  regno  sit,  cum 
Beniore  suo  in  hostem  vel  iJiis  suis  utilitatibus  pergat,  nisi  talis  regni  invasio, 
qoam  lantweri  dicunt,  quod  absit,  accident,  ut  omnis  populus  illius  regni 
imI  earn  repellendam  communiter  pergat.'  Ck>ny.  Marsn.  a.d.  847.  adn, 
Karoli,  $  5.  The  continuance  of  the  fyrd  as  a  general  armament  of  the 
people  during  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  defensiye 
cbtfacter  of  the  warfiure  with  the  Danes ;  otherwise  it  might  have  sunk,  as 
on  the  continent,  to  the  mere  w<ida  or  police  of  the  country  (see  above,  p.  7  7) ; 
a  character  which  it  possessed  in  England  also,  and  which  was  called  out 
by  the  legislation  of  Edward  I.  It  is  important  to  note  this  double  cha- 
racter of  the  third  obligation  of  the  trinoda  neoessitas ;  watch  and  ward ; 
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centuries  were  wars  of  defence,  and  hence  the  fyrd  system  was 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  although  the  special  duty  of  the 
thegns,  as  afterwards  that  of  the  knights,  subsisted  side  by  side 

Comporition  with  it.  Still,  as  in  the  most  primitiye  times,  the  host  contained 
'  the  free  people  fighting  in  their  local  organisation,  and  the 
specially  qualified,  specially  bound,  servants  and  companions  of 
the  leaders  ^.  The  cultivators  of  Kent  might  not  be  bound  by 
the  special  service  ',  might  pay  gavel,  or  rent,  instead  of  fight- 
ing, be  drengs  instead  of  thegns  or  knights,  but  they  had  no 
right  to  hold  back  from  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Form  of  76.  In  the  region  of  legislation,  beside  the  general  tone  and 

legislation  .  . 

unchanged,  tendency  which  have  been  illustrated  under  the  heads  of  justice 
and  land-tenure,  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  and  the  accom- 
panying increase  of  territorial  influences  could  appear  only  in 
the  form  of  enactment,  or  in  the  growth  or  elimination  of  the 
principle  of  personal  law.  In  the  former  point  no  change  is 
perceptible.  Ethelred  and  Canute  invariably  express  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  the  wise  men  of  the  nation  to  their  promulgation 
of  the  laws,  just  as  Ini  and  Alfred  had  done.  The  king  never 
legislates  by  his  own  ordinance.  The  codes  are  in  fact  not  so 
much  the  introductions  of  new  principles  as  the  declarations  of 
the  customs  or  common  law  of  the  race,  dating  from  far  beyond 
the  existence  of  written  record,  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the 
wise,  and  kept  alive  for  the  most  part  in  constant  general  expe- 
rience. It  may  be  that,  when  the  knowledge  of  law  has  become 
professional,  or  when  under  new  influences  indigenous  customs 
are  becoming  obsolete,  they  are  written  down  in  books ;  but  as 
a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  a  publication  of  laws  is  the  result  of 
some  political  change  or  series  of  changes ;  so  that  the  very  act 
of  legislation  implies  some  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  legislator. 

one  agninst  malefacton,  the  other  against  armed  hosts.  In  the  German 
trlnoda  necessitaa  the  wacta  is  more  important  hecause  in  more  constant 
requisition,  than  the  larUweri ;  in  EngLmd  the  fyrd  is  in  more  constant  re- 
quisition, until  after  the  Conquest,  than  the  watch ;  but  the  two  ideas  are 
never  really  divorced. 

*  Above,  p.  30. 

'  See  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1-liv.  Elton,  Tenures  of  Kent,  pp.  45-58. 
The  drengs  who  held  lands  under  the  archbishop  were  turned  into  knights 
by  Lan£ranc.    £pp.  Cantuar.  p.  925. 
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The  most  ancient  Germanic  code,  the  Factus  Lesfis  Salicae,  Newiegiaia- 

tion  the 

seems  to  mark  the  period  at  which  the  several  Frank  tribes  result  of 
admitted  the  sovereignty  of   the   Salian  king.     The  laws  of  naticmai 
Ethelbert  of  Kent  were  the  immediate  result  of  the  conversion^ ; 
those  of  Wihtreed  and  Ini,  oC.  the  changes  which  a  century  of 
church  organisation  made  necessary  in  that  kingdom  and  in 
Wessex.     The  codes  of  Alfred  and  Edgar  are  the  legislation 
which  the  consolidation  of  the  several  earlier  kingdoms  under 
the  West  Saxon  house  demanded,  the  former  for  Wessex,  Kent 
and  Mercia^,  the  latter  for  the  whole  of  England.     Not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Edward  are  clothed  in 
the  form  of  treaty  with  the  East  Anglian  Danes.     The  laws  of 
Canute  are  the  enunciation,  with  the  confirmation  of  the  con- 
queror, now  the  elected  king,  of  the  legislation  which  he  had 
promised  to  preserve  to  the  people  who  accepted  him.     Most  of 
the  shorter  laws  are  of  the  nature  of  amendments,  but  serve 
occasionally  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  a  common  and  uniform 
jurisprudence  which  testifies  to  the  increase  in  strength  of  the 
power  that  could  enforce  it.     Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  issue  of 
a  code  Dlustrates  the  progress  of  legislative  power  in  assimilating 
old  customs  or  enacting  provisions  of  general  authority.     The 
share  of  the  provincial   folkmoots   in  authorising  legislation, 
though  not  in  originating  it,  appears  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Athelstan ;  but  the  single  instance  that  proves  it  exhibits  it  in 
the  form  of  acceptance  only.     The  bishops  and  thegns  of  Kent, 
eorl  and  ceorl,  acquiesce  in  the  enactments  of  the  witenagemot 
at  Grreatley*. 

The  increase  of   territorial  influences  might   naturally  be  Question  of 
expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  personal  law  wherever  kw. 
it  existed,  except  in  the  border  territories  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land.    But  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  local  custom,  it  may  be 

^  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5.  *  Tnter  caetera  bona  quae  genti  suae  consulendo 
conferebat,  etiam  decreta  illi  judiciorum  juxta  exempla  Komanorum  cum 
oonidlio  sapientium  oonstituit.' 

'  '  Nolui  multa  de  meis  in  scriptura  ponere  quia  dubitamui  quid  posterig 
inde  plaoeret ;  sed  quae  repperi  diebus  Inae  regis  cognati  mei,  yel  Ofiae 
Mercenorum  regis,  yel  iEthelbrihtes  qui  primus  in  Anglorum  gente  bapti- 
zatuB  est  rex,  quae  mibi  justiora  visa  sunt,  baec  coUegi  et  caetera  dimisi.' 
Alfred,  In  trod.  49,  §  9.  '  See  above,  p.  115. 
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The  inftuion  substantial  changes  into  the  customs  of  the  common  law,  for 
usages  wM  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  their  organisation  for  the 
owi^to*  purpose  of  colonisation  was  apparently  only  temporary.  It  was 
condition;  nearly  two  centuries  before  they  effected  a  permanent  settlement, 
during  which  period  they  ravaged  the  coasts  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  either  returned  home  or  remained  in  camp.  Their 
expeditions  were  headed  by  independent  chieftains  allied,  as  the 
old  Saxons  had  been,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  after  the  war  was 
over  returning  to  equality  and  isolation.  They  were  accordingly 
far  more  likely  to  amalgamate  with  the  Anglian  population  which 
submitted  to  them  ^  than  to  create  a  great  and  new  nation  upon 
lines  of  their  own.  The  evidence  of  a  popular  migration,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  settlement,  is  wanting,  and  although  the 
local  extermination  of  the  natives  must  have  occasionally  made 
the  institution  of  a  new  organisation  necessary',  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  instances  were  not  numerous  enough  to  alter  the 
and  possibly  general  complexion  of  society.  In  the  second  place,  the  Angles 
affinity  with  whom  they  conquered  were,  of  all  the  English  tribes,  the  most 
closely  connected  with  them  in  their  primitive  homes.  The 
civilisation  which  the  Danes  now  possessed  was  probably  about 
equal  to  that  which  the  Angles  had  had  three  centuries  before ; 
they  were  still  heathens,  and  of  their  legal  system  we  know  no 
more  than  that  they  used  the  universal  customs  of  compurga- 
tion, wergild,  and  other  pecuniary  compositions  for  the  breach 
of  the  peace  '.  Their  heathenism  they  renounced  with  scarcely  a 
struggle,  and  the  rest  of  their  jurisprudence  needed  only  to  be 
translated  into  English.  Just  as  in  France  the  Normans  adopted 
the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  conquered,  so  in  England  the 
Danes  sank  almost  immediately  into  the  mass  of  the  Angles. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influx  of  a  body  of  new  settlers 
whose  ideas  of  freedom  had  not  been  trained  or  shackled  with 

*  Freeman,  Nonn.  Conq.  L  148. 

'  Such  perhaps  was  the  original  confederation  of  the  Five  Boroaghs  ; 
above,  p.  93. 

"  See  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Guthrom,  and  Edward  and  Guthram.  The 
lahslit  of  the  Danes  is  the  wite  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  many  case:),  as 
we  have  already  seen,  new  names,  rather  than  new  customs*  date  from  the 
Danish  occupation :  the  earl,  the  hold,  the  grith,  the  trithing,  the  wapentake 
perhaps,  supersede  the  old  names,  but  with  no  perceptible  diiference  of  mean* 
ing.   For  the  word  law  itself  (lah)  we  are,  it  is  said,  indebted  to  the  Danes. 
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three  oeDturies  of  civilisation,  roust  have  introduced  a  strong  Bracing 
impulse  in  favour  of  the  older  institutions  which  were  already  the  JDaniah 
on  the  wane.     The  alodial  tenure  of  the  North  must  have  been 
reinstated  in  Yorkshire  and  East  Anglia  in  its  full  strength^, 
even  if  the  subject  Angle  sank  one  degree  in  the  scale  of  liberty. 
The  institutions  of  the  Danish  settlements  of  the  Five  Boroughs  ^ 
stand  out  as  late  as  the  Conquest,  in  the  possession  of  a  local 
constitution  which,  as  well  as  their  confederation,  seems  to  date 
from  their  foundation  in  the  ninth  century.     But  speculation  on 
such  points  is  scarcely  necessary.     The  amalgamation  of  the 
Dane  and  Angle  population  began  from  the  moment  of  the 
conversion.     The  peace   of  Alfred  and   Guthrum    established 
the  social  equality  of  the  races :    the  prowess  and  policy  of 
Edward  and  of  Ethelfleda  reunited  the  Southern  Danes  under  speedy 
the  West  Saxon  dynasty,  and  the  royal  houses  of  Northumbria  Danes  and 
and  Wessex  intermarried.    The  attraction  of  the  larger  and  more    "^  *^  ' 
coherent  mass,  itself  consolidated  by  the  necessity  of  defence, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  Danish  chieftains  amongst  themselves, 
led  the  way  to  their  incorporation.     The   spasmodic  efforts 
of  the   Northumbrian  Danes  were   checked  by   Edmund  and 
Edred;  and  Edgar,  who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  to  join 
Dane  and  Mercian  on  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  West 

*  Robertson,  Scotland,  &c.  ii.  369.  '  It  will  be  found  that  at  the  date  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  contraiy  to  the  usually  received  idea,  a  greater 
amount  of  freedom  was  enjoyed  in  the  Danelage  than  in  England  proper, 
or  in  other  worda  Wessex  and  English  Mercia.  Throughout  the  latter 
district,  except  in  th^^ase  of  the  Gavellers  of  East  Kent,  military  tenure 
seems  to  have  prevaileVwith  hardly  any  exception  ...  In  the  Danelage,  on 
the  contrary,  omitting  Yorkshire  iit>m  the  calculation,  between  a  third  and 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  were  classified  either  as  liberi  homines,  or 
as  socmen  .  .  .  Free  socage,  the  very  tenure  of  which  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  have  been  peculiarly  a  relic  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely  unknown  except  among  the  Anglo-Danes.'  Whether  these  con- 
clusions are  to  be  accepted  may  be  questionable,  but  the  argument  illus- 
trates remarkably  the  expression  in  the  text. 

'  It  would  be  hazardous  to  argue  irom  what  is  called  the  '  North  People's 
Law,'  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  396  ;  but  a  reading  of  it  suggests  that  the  Danes 
estimated  their  own  wer-gilds  at  twice  the  value  of  the  Angles,  ju^s^  as  in 
early  days  the  Saxons  had  valued  themaelves  at  twice  as  much  as  the 
wealh.  The  eorl  is  worth  15000  thrymaas ;  the  ealdorman  8000 ;  the  hold 
is  worth  4000,  and  the  thegn  2000 ;  the  king's  high  reeve  is  worth  4000,  and 
there  is  no  counterpart  to  him,  probably  because  he  would  always  be  valued 
as  a  Dane.  Mr.  Bobertson  dates  this  earlier  than  Canute,  Scotland,  &c. 
ii.  281. 
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Eccieaiastica  Saxon,  consolidated  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  with  his  own. 

extraction.    The  Danish  Odo,  Oskytel,  and  Oswald  were  archbishops  in  less 

than  a  centmy  after  Halfdane  had  divided  Northumbria ;  and  in 

the  struggles  of  Ethelred,  Swejn   and  Canute,  the  national 

differences  can  scarcely  be  traced.     The  facility  with  which  the 

Danes  of  the  eleventh  century  conquered  the  provinces  which 

their  kinsmen  had  occupied  in  the  ninth  can  scarcely  be  referred 

tQ  this  cause  with  more  probability  than  to  the  fact  that  Mercia 

and  East  Anglia  during  the  Anglian  period  had  never  united 

The  want  of  with  Wessex.     The  ill-consolidated  realm  of  Edred  broke  up 
cohesion  not  ^ 

aresuit of    between  Edwy  and  Edgar,  just  as  that  of  Ethelred  broke  up 
siononiy.      between  Edmund  and  Canute,  and  that   of  Canute  between 

Harold  and  Hardicanute. 
General  con-      It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  whilst  very  considerable 

elusion  as  to  "^        ,  ,  " 

the  fint  political  modifications  and  even  territorial  changes  followed  the 
struggle.  Danish  conquest  of  the  ninth  century,  whilst  a  rougher,  stronger, 
and  perhaps  freer  element  was  introduced  into  the  society,  into 
the  language,  and  even  into  the  blood  of  the  Angles,  the  institu- 
tional history  is  not  largely  affected  by  it.  During  the  conquest 
the  Danes  were  the  host,  or  here;  when  it  was  over  they 
subsided  into  the  conditions  of  settled  society  as  they  found  it ; 
their  magistrates,  their  coins,  their  local  customs,  like  their 
dwelling  places,  retained  for  a  while  their  old  names ;  but  under 
those  names  they  were  substantially  identical  with  the  magis- 
trates, coins  and  customs  of  the  Angles,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
sank  all  differences  in  a  com^ion  nomenclature. 
The  second  Nor  again  can  much  of  the  constitutional  change  which 
struggle.  followed  the  second  Danish  domination,  that  founded  by  Swe}^ 
and  Canute,  be  attributed  to  the  infusion  of  new  customs  from 
the  North  ^    Its  chief  effects  were  political,  and  its  constitutional 

^  If  the  authenticity  of  the  Constitutiones  Forestae,  ascribed  to  Canute, 
were  proved,  they  might  be  useful  as  marking  the  introduction  of  forest 
law  into  England  ;  but  they  are  either  spurious,  or  so  much  interpolated  as 
to  be  without  value.  They  are  accepted  indeed  by  Kemble  and  Lappenberg, 
and  with  some  hesitation  by  Schmid  also  (Gesetze,  p.  Ivi),  but  K.  Maurer 
rejects  them  as  a  £ftbrication  of  much  later  date  (Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  410). 
Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  73a,  thinks  that  the  oode  cairies  its  own  confu- 
tation with  it,  and  Brunner  (in  Holtzendorff*s  Encyclopadie,  p.  232)  detects 
in  it  the  rini^  of  Norman  legal  terminology.  Besides  these  laws  the  in- 
stitution of  the  huskarls  is  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  regime :  on 
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consequences  may  be  referred  to  political  far  more  than  to  ethnical  No  new 
causes.  The  laws  of  Canute  are  but  a  reproduction  of  those  of  du^b^ 
Edgar  and  Ethelred ;  not  a  single  custom  can  be  assigned  to  his  the  laws. 
rule  with  any  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  found  earlier ;  and  the 
infusion  of  Danish  blood  and  language  is  less  important  in  the 
eleventh  century  than  in  the  ninth.  The  changes  which  are 
traceable,  and  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  general  sketch 
just  given  of  the  growth  of  the  royal  power,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  Canute  was  a  great  conqueror  and  the  ruler  of 
other  far  wider  if  less  civilised  territories  than  England.  His 
changes  in  the  forms  of  charters  and  writs,  if  they  were  really 
anything  more  than  clerical  variations,  simply  show  that  he  did 
with  a  strong  hand  what  Ethelred  had  done  with  a  weak  one. 
Even  the  great  mark  of  his  policy,  the  division  of  England  into 
four  great  earldoms  or  duchies,  may  be  paralleled  with  the  st<ate 
of  things  under  Edgar  and  his  sons. 

It  is  however  possible  to  refer  the  last  measure  to  an  idea  of  imperial 
reproducing  something  like  the  imperial  system  which  Canute  Canute. 
saw  in  Germany.  He  ruled,  nominally  at  least,  a  larger 
European  dominion  than  any  English  sovereign  has  ever  done ; 
and  perhaps  also  a  more  homogeneous  on&  No  potentate  of  the 
time  came  near  him  except  the  king  of  Qermany,  the  emperor, 
with  whom  he  was  allied  as  an  equal.  The  king  of  the  Norwegians, 
the  Danes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Swedes^,  was  in  a  position 
which  might  have  suggested  the  foundation  of  a  Scandinavian 
empire  with  Britain  annexed.  Canute's  division  of  his  dominions 
on  his  death-bed,  showed  that  he  saw  this  to  be  impossible; 

them  see  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  733.  Although  they  recall  very  distinctly 
the  features  of  the  primitive  comitatus  (above,  p.  150,  n.  2),  they  do  not  oon- 
oem  Cofnstitutionai  History  further,  and  add  in  no  important  degree  to  the 
elements  already  existing  in  English  society.  The  heriot  is  often  r^arded  as 
an  institution  of  Canute ;  but  there  are  many  examples  of  the  custom  in  the 
charters  mudi  earlier,  which  show  that  he  simply  declared  the  law  of  an 
ancient,  probably  primitive,  usage.  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  99.  The  beriots  of 
Theodred,  Bishop  of  Elmham  (Cod.  Dipl.  dcocclvii),  Ethelwald  the  ealdor- 
man  (mclxxiii),  Elfgar  (mccxxiii),  Beorhtric  (occcxcii),  and  many  others 
are  known ;  and  they  seem  to  imply  an  assessment  similar  to  Canute's  own. 
And  in  this  view  of  the  case,  where  the  payment  had  become  a  settled 
amount  due  from  persons  of  a  particular  rank,  it  '  became  possible  for  women 
to  be  charged  with  it.'  In  other  words  the  heriot  was  become  a  burden  on 
the  land  rather  than  on  the  person. 
^  See  his  letter  to  the  bishops,  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  a.p.  103  i. 
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Oannte'8  Norway,  for  a  century  and  a  "half  after  his  strong  hand  was  re- 
permanent  moved,  was  hroken  up  amongst  an  anarchical  crew  of  piratic  and 
dated.  '  bloodthirsty  princes,  nor  could  Denmark  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  continue  united  with  England.  The  English  nation  was  too 
much  divided  and  demoralised  to  retain  hold  on  Scandinavia, 
even  if  the  condition  of  the  latter  had  allowed  it.  Hence  Canute 
determined  that  during  liis  life,  as  after  his  death,  the  nations 
should  be  governed  on  their  own  principles,  and  as  the  Saxons, 
the  Bavarians,  the  Swabians  and  the  Franconians  obeyed  Conrad 
the  Salic,  so  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes  and  the 
English  should  obey  him.  But  still  further,  the  four  nations  of 
the  English,  Northumbrians,  East  Angles,  Mercians  and  West 
Saxons,  might,  each  under  their  own  national  leader,  obey  a 
sovereign  who  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  peace  amongst  them. 

Feudal  ten-  The  great  earldoms  of  Canute's  reign  were  perhaps  a  nearer  ap- 

dency  of 

Oanute'8       proach  to  a  feudal  division  of  England  than  anything  which 

by  earls.  followed  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  of  Mercia  was  a  vast 
territory  in  which  the  earl,  an  old  Mercian  noble,  united  the 
great  territories  of  the  national  sethel  with  the  official  authority 
and  domain  of  the  ealdorman,  and  exercised  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  limited  only  by  the  king's  reeves  and  the 
bishops.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  creation  of  the  four  earl- 
doms affected  the  history  of  the  next  half  century  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  certain  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  to 
become  hereditary,  and  the  certain  tendency  of  the  hereditary 
occupation  of  great  fiefs  ultimately  to  overwhelm  the  royal 
power,  are  well  exemplified.  The  process  by  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  king  concentrates  in  himself  the  representation  of  the 
nation,  as  judge,  patron,  and  landlord,  reaches  its  climax  only  to 
break  up,  save  where  the  king's  hand  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
fast  what  he  has  inherited,  and  the  people  are  coherent  enough  to 
Reign  of  sustain  him.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
Confessor,  is  little  more  than  the  variation  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  families  of  Godwin  and  Leofric ;  the  power  of  the  witenagemot 
is  wielded  by  the  great  earls  in  turn ;  each  has  his  allies  among 
the  Welsh,  Irish  and  Scottish  princes,  each  his  friends  and  refuge 
on  the  continent :  at  their  alternate  dictation  the  king  receives 
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and  dismiPBes  his  wife,  names  and  sets  aside  his  bishops.     The  Policy  of 

•  i»    1  1        ■     •         •  mi  1       «•  /-N     1     •      •    Godwin  and 

disruption  of  the  realm  is  immment.  The  work  of  Godwin  is  Leofric. 
crowned  by  the  exaltation  of  Harold,  who  saw  the  evils  of  the 
existing  state  and  attempted  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  family 
interests  to  unite  the  house  of  Leofric  in  the  support  of  a 
national  sovereignty.  But  the  policy  of  Leofric,  followed  out 
by  the  lukewarm  patriotism  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  opened  the 
way  to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  disabling  the  right  arm  of 
Karold.  The  Norman  Conquest  restored  national  unity  at  a 
tremendous  temporary  sacrifice,  just  as  the  Danish  Conquest  in 
other  ways,  and  by  a  reverse  process,  had  helped  to  create  it. 

In  all  this  however  there  is  nothing  that  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  of  any  formal  infusion  of  Scandinavian  polity  ^.  The 
measure,  so  far  as  it  is  new,  is  rather  Frank  or  German,  and  in 
advance  rather  than  in  the  rear  of  the  indigenous  development. 

78.  A  glance  at  the  Karolingian  legislation  of  the  ninth  cen-  Question  of 
tury  suggests  the  important  question  whether  the  legal  measures  of  Frank 
adopted  by  Alfred  and  his  descendants  were  to  any  great  extent  the  later 
influenced  by  continental  precedents.     The  intercourse  between  system. 
the  two  courts  had  been  close  and  constant,  the  social  condition 
of  the  two  nations  was  far  more  uniform  than  a  superficial  view 
of  their  history  would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
respective  legislative  periods  there  are  coincidences  which  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  accidental.     During  the  reign  of  the 
Great  Charles  the  Frank  court  was  the  home  of  English  exiles, 
as  well  as  of  English  scholars^.     Egbert  spent  as  a  banished 
man  in  France  three  years,  one  of  which  was  marked  by  Charles's 

^  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  372,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  views  of 
Northern  antiquaries,  who  refer  every  point  of  similarity  between  Scandi- 
navia and  England  to  I^orse  and  Danish  influences  in  Britain,  seem  to  be 
maintained  in  ignorance  of  the  body  of  English  history  which  existed  earlier 
than  the  Norse  invasions,  the  civilising  and  Christianising  influence  of 
England  on  Scandinavia,  and  the  common  stock  of  institutions  that  both 
nationalities  possessed.  The  temperate  and  critical  treatment  of  Konrad 
Maurer  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  this.  But  even  the  introduction  of  the 
huskarls  and  the  forest  law  are  to  a  certain  extent  outside  our  present 
subject :  the  former  was  no  permanent  institution,  and  the  latter  rests  on 
too  weak  evidence  to  be  accepted.  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  mention 
what  is  important  about  them  under  other  heads. 

'  See  the  letters  of  Ofia,  Alcuin  and  Charles,  in  the  Councils  and  Eccle- 
siastical  Documents,  iii.  487,  498,  561-565. 
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IntercouMe  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  *.     It  is  quite  possible  that 
^onSogi  there  he  conceived  the  desire  of  establishing  a  supremacy  over 
Kjm>Uiig8;    the  English  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  idea  of  binding  to  himself 
and  his  dynasty  the  mother  church  of  the  land  in  alliance  for 
mutual  patronage  •.     The  character  and  some  part  of  the  history 
of  Ethelwulf  are  in  strict  parallel  with  those  of  Lewis  the  PiouB, 
whose  correspondent  he  was  in  his  early  years  and  whose  grand- 
daughter he  married  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrimage. 
Alfred  drew  from  the  empire  some  at  least  of  the  scholars  whose 
assistance  in  the  restoration  of  learning  repaid  to  a  great  extent 
the  debt  due  to  England  for  the  services  of  Alcuin.     Charles  the 
Simple  and  Otto  the  Great  were  married  to  two  of  the  sisters  of 
Athelstan ;  and  whilst  Otto  was  consolidating  the  Saxon  empire 
on  the  continent,  his  nephew  was  gathering  subject  kings  at  his 
court  and  taking  to  himself  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus, 
contempo-     As  Otto  collected  the  great  duchies  of  Germany  into  the  hands 
^^eSazon  of  his  SOUS  and  sons-in-law,  Edgar  placed  the  great  ealdorman- 
eniperors.     g]j£pg  ^f  England  in  the  hands  of  his  own  kinsmen.    In  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  at  the  same  time  England  was  largely  copying 
from  the  manuals  of  Frank  statesmanship.     The  Anglo-Saxon 
Canons  and  Penitentials  of  the  tenth  century  are  in  great  part 
Intercoune  translations  and  expansions  of  the  Frank  books  of  discipline 
which  had  a  hundred  years  earlier  been  based  on  the  works  of 
Theodore  and  Egbert.     It  would  be  very  rash  to  affirm  that 
while  the  bishops,  who  composed  so  large  a  part  of  the  witena- 
gemot,  sought  foreign  models  for  their  canons,  they  did  not  seek 
foreign  models  for  the   secular  laws.     Dunstan  had  learned 
monastic  discipline  where  he  might  also  have  furnished  himself 
with  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  great  office  of  first  adviser  to 
the  king.     But  the  brilliant  period  of  imperial  legislation  was 
Periods  of     ^^^^  before  the  time  of  Alfred;  in  the  disorganisation  of  the 
ErSish^*    latter  period  of  the  Karolings  much  of  the  framework  of  their 
donot^Sbi-  system  had  ceased  to  exist  except  in  the  law  books;  and  the 
^^^^  parallels  between  Frank  and  English  law  must  not  be  pressed 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  836.    Brihtric  died  in  A.D.  80a :   Egbert's  stay  in 
France  must  have  covered  the  date  of  Charles's  coronation. 
«  See  Chapter  VIll.  p.  236. 
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withoai  allowing  for  the  similaritj  of  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  them  and  for  the  fdndamental  stock  of  common  prin- 
ciples and  customs  which  underlay  them.  The  law  which  provided  Coind- 
that  the  landless  man  must  have  a  lord  appears  in  the  Capitu-  ^"^  »iid 
laries  of  Charles  the  Bald  half  a  century  before  it  appears  in  the 
dooms  of  Athelstan  \  The  judicial  inyestigations  made  by  Alfred 
through  his  'fideles'  may  remind  us  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Frank  '  missi"^:  in  England,  as  in  the  empire,  the  head  of  the  shire 
receives  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  law  courts ' :  and  the 
great  thegn  is  allowed  to  swear  by  the  agency  of  a  representative^ 
Yet  all  these  may  be  merely  the  results  of  similar  circumstances. 
In  other  points,  where  the  coincidences  are  more  striking,  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  may  be  fatal  to  an  affirmative  theory.  It 
cannot  be  safely  said  that  Edgar's  regulations  for  the  hundred  ^^SSSkmi 
were  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Childebert  and  Glothair,  or  that 
Ethelred's  rating  of  the  eight  hides  to  furnish  a  helm  and  coat 
of  mail  was  an  imitation  of  the  Frank  practice  ^  or  that  the  pay- 
ment of  Danegeld  in  a.d.  991  was  consciously  adopted  on  the 
precedent  created  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  a.d.  861,  866  and  877 
in  Gaul  and  Lotharingia ".  Jurists  will  probably  always  differ 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  scabini  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  the 

*  Above,  p.  80. 

*  Aflaer,  M.  H.  B.  497.  '  Nam  onmis  pene  totius  suae  regioniB  judicia 
qaae  in  absentia  sna  fiebant,  sagaciter  investigabat  qoaliter  fierent,  justa 
ant  eUam  injusta;  ant  vero  si  aliqnam  in  illis  judiciis  iniquitatem  intelligere 
posset,  leniter  advocates  illos  ipsos  judioes  ant  per  se  ipsom  aut  per  alios 
sues  fiddes  quoslibet  interrogabat.' 

*  Above,  p.  113. 

*  Banks,  %  5.  Select  Charters,  p.  64,  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  aa8.  '  Honorem 
enim  talem  nostris  vassallis  dominicis  oonoedimus,  ut  ipsi  non  sicut  reliqui 
mann  propria  sacramentum  jurent,  sed  melior  homo  illorum  et  credibilior 
illad  agere  non  differat.'  Cap.  Vem.  a.d.  884,  c.  11.  'Ezoeptis  nostris 
▼assis  dominicis  pro  quibos  illormn  homines  meliores  juramentum  persol- 
▼ent.*  Ibid.  c.  4.  Balnze,  ii.  195,  197.  But  this  existed  a  century  before 
in  the  Lex  Saxonum,  where  the  noble  is  allowed  to  swear  'in  manu  liti  sui 
▼el  sua  armata;'  e.  8. 

'  Robertson,  Essays,  p.  x. 

*  See  the  Capitularies  of  AJ>.  861  (Baluze,  ii.  103)  and  877.  *  Haeo 
constituta  est  exactio  Nortmannis  qui  erant  in  Sequana  tribuenda  ut  a 
regione  ejus  recederent.*  The  tax  in  A.D.  877  is  twelve  denarii  from  the 
mansus  indominicatus ;  from  the  mansus  ingenulHs  four  from  the  rent,  four 
from  the  tenant ;  from  the  mansus  servilis  two  from  the  rent  and  two  from 
the  tenant.  Baluze,  IL  175,  176.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  loa.  Robertson, 
Bsaayi,  pp.  116,  117.    Ann.  S.  Bertin,  a.d.  866.  — 
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pftraileiB  not  assistant  thegns  of  the  shiremoot  ^ ;  whether  the  twelve  senior 
thegns  who  swear  to  accuse  none  falsely  are  a  jury  of  inquest 
like  the  inquisitors  of  Lewis,  or  a  compurgatory  hody  to  deter- 
mine on  the  application  of  the  ordeal.  The  oath  imposed  by 
Canute  on  every  one  above  the  age  of  twelve,  that  he  will  not 
be  a  thief  nor  cognisant  of  theft ',  runs  back  through  the  common 
form  to  Edmund's  oath  of  allegiance  ^  and  finds  parallels  in  the 
earliest  legislation  of  Charles  the  Greats  In  more  than  one 
passage  the  collection  of  early  English  usages,  known  as  the 
Leges  Henrici  Primi,  recalls  the  exact  language  of  the  Capitu- 
laries and  of  still  earlier  laws^  But  although  we  may  be 
inclined  to  reject  the  theory  that  refers  all  such  importations 
of  Frank  law  to  the  Norman  lawyers,  and  to  claim  for  the 
institutions,  which  like  trial  by  jury  came  to  full  growth  on 
English  soil,  a  native  or  at  least  a  common  Germanic  origin, 
it  is  wiser  and  safer  to  allow  the  coincidences  to  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  to  avoid  a  positive  theory  that  the  first  inde- 
pendent investigator  may  find  means  of  demolishing.  It  is 
enough  that,  although  in  different  lines  and  in  widely  contrasted 
political  circumstances,  royalty  was  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  working  itself  into  forms  in  which  the  old  Germanic 

'  See  above,  p.  103. 

*  •Voluxnua  ut  omniB  homo  post  daodecimum  aetatis  suae  azmum  juret 
quod  fur  eiue  nolit  neo  furi  consentaneuB.*  Canute,  ii.  §  ai.  Compare  with 
thifl  the  later  r^ulations  of  Henry  II  and  Richard  I.     Select  Charters, 

pp.  137*  256. 

'  Select  Charters,  p.  66.  *  Ut  nemo  concelet  hoc  in  fratre  vel  proximo 
mio  plus  quam  in  extraneo.' 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  368.  'Judex  unusquisque  per  dvitatem  faciat 
jurare  ad  Dei  judicia  homines  oredentes  juxta  quantos  praeviderit,  seu  foria 
per  curtes  vel  viooras  manHuroe,  ut  cui  ex  ipsis  cognituni  fuerit,  id  est  homi- 
cidia,  furta,  adulteria  et  de  iulicitas  conjunctionea,  ut  nemo  eas  concelet/ 
Capit.  Langobard.  a.d.  783,   c.   8.    Cf.  Capit.  Silvac.  a.o.  853;  Baluze, 

ii.  44.  45- 

'  See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  437,  438, 471, 472,  484,  485  ;  Thorpe,  Ancient 

Laws,  pp.  507,  509,  510,  &c.    The  ref^ulations  of  Athelstan   (ii.  §  14), 

Edgar  (iii.  $  8)  and  Ethelred  (iv.  $  6)  respecting  coin,  may  be  compared 

with  those  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (Baluze,  i.  433,  500),  and  Charles  the  Bald 

(ibid.  ii.  130,  121).    Cf.  both  with  the  Roman  Law  (Just.  Cod.  ii.  §  34), 

from  which  they  were  doubtless  derived.     The  law  again.st  holding  gemots 

on  Sundays  and  festivals  (Ethelred,  v.  13  ;  Canute,  i.  15)  also  resembles 

that  of  Charles  the  Great  (Baluze,  i.  183)  and  Charles  the  Bald  (ibid.  ii. 

140,  141). 
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idea  of  the  king  is  scarcely  recogniBable,  whilst  the  influence  of  Similw  ten- 
long-e&tablished  organisations,  of  settled  homes,  and  hereditary  Fnmk  and 
juriBdictions,  was  producing  a  territorial  system  of  government  history. 
Qnkxiown  to  the  race  in  its  early  stages.     A  strong  current  of 
similar  events  will  produce  coincidences  in  the  history  of  nations 
whose  whole  institutions  are  distinct;    much  more  will   like 
circumstances  force  similarly  constituted  nations  into  like  expe- 
dients;  nay,  great  legislators  will  think  together  even  if  the 
events   that  suggest  the  thought  be   of  the  most  dissimilar 
character.     No  amount  of  analogy  between  two  systems  can  by 
itself  prove  the  actual  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

79.  Although  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  from  Formula  of 
the  condition  m  which  its  whole  organisation  depends  on  per>  ment. 
sonal  relations  to  that  in  which  everything  depends  on  territorial 
ones,  is  marked  at  each  step  by  some  change  in  the  royal  power, 
it  is  better  described  in  this  formula  than  as  a  progress  from 
democracy  to  monarchy,  or  from  a  democratic  to  an  aristocratic 
monarchy,  or  from  alodialism  to  feudalism.  The  growth  of 
the  royal  power  was  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  what  it 
gained  on  one  side,  it  lost  on  another.  The  king  became  the 
source  of  justice,  the  lordjind  patron  of  his  people,  the  owner  of  the 
public  lands ;  but  he  had  almost  immediately  to  part  with  the  sub- 
stantial exercise  of  the  powers  so  appropriated.  By  the  grants  of 
land,  constantly  increasing  in  number,  the  royal  demesne  was 
continually  diminished,  and  the  diminution  of  royal  demesne  made 
the  taxation  of  the  people  the  only  available  means  of  meeting 
public  emergencies.  The  immunities  which,  by  grant  or  by  pre-  ^JS^?**^ 
scription,  were  vested  in  the  holders  of  bookland,  actually  with-  real  powers. 
drew  the  profits  and  powers  of  jurisdiction  from  the  source  from 
which  they  themselves  emanated.  The  patronage  or  lordship 
which  was  to  unite  the  king  more  closely  than  ever  before  with 
the  people,  was  intercepted  by  a  number  of  mesne  lordships  and 
superiorities,  which  kept  them  in  reality  further  asunder. 

Edgar  had  perfected  so  far  as  we  can  see  the  theory  of  royalty,  ^y^^ .. 
He  had  collected,  we  are  told,  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  3600  ships,  highest 
which  every  summer  he  reviewed  and  exercised  in  circumnavi-  BdSIr. 
gating  Britain,  thus  providing  for  present  defence  and  for  the 
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Bdicar'8        mainienaDce  of  permanent  discipline.     The  winter  and  spring 
tioEL  he  devoted  to  judicial  circuits,  in  which  he  traversed  all  the 

provinces  of  the  English,  and  accurately  inquired  how  the 
magistrates  observed  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  his  own 
decrees,  that  the  poor  might  not  suffer  injury  or  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  mighty  ^.  Possibly  the  tradition  is  brighter 
than  the  reality,  for  the  evil  times  that  followed  may  well  have 
suggested  an  exaggeration  of  past  blessings.  But  the  spirit  of 
Hislegislflr  Edgar's  legislation  is  good.  The  preamble  of  his  secular  laws 
declares  that  every  man  shall  be  worthy  of  folkright,  poor  as 
well  as  rich;  and  the  penalties  for  unrighteous  judgment,  with 
the  promise  of  redress  by  the  king  in  the  last  resort,  imme- 
diately follow^.  With  his  death  the  evil  days  began  at  once. 
The  strong  men  whom  he  had  curbed  to  hb  service,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  youth  and  weakness  of  his  sons;  and  internal 
divisions  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Ethelred  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Danes.  The  real  benefit  of  the  changes  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great  ealdormen,  and  through 
Increaae  of  them  to  the  thegns.  The  local  juiisdictions  grew :  the  feeling 
the^gx«at  of  national  union  which  had  been  springing  up,  was  thrown 
back :  the  tribal  divisions  had  become  territorial,  but  they  were 
divisions  still.  The  great  lords  rounded  off  their  estates  and 
consolidated  their  jurisdictions :  each  had  his  own  national  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  The  Mercian  Elfhere  banished  the  monks 
and  replaced  them  with  married  clerks ;  the  East  Anglian  Ethel- 
win,  God's  friend,  and  the  East-Saxon  Brihtnoth,  drove  out 
the  clerks  and  replaced  the  monks '.  Where  ecclesiastical  order 
was  settled  by  the  local  rulers,  notwithstanding  the  strong  hand 
of  Dunstan,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  temporal  liber- 
ties could  be  sustained  by  Ethelred.     Another  Danish  inroad 

^  Florenoe  of  Worcester,  a.d.  975.  ^Edgar's  judicial  drcuits  were  copied 
by  Canute ;  Hist.  Bamsey  (ap.  Gale),  p.  441 :  and  they  may  have  been 
copied  from  the  practice  of  Alfred ;  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  497. 

^  Edgar,  iii.  §  1 ;  *  Yolo  ut  omnia  homo  sit  dignua  juris  publici,  pauper  et 
dives,  quiounque  sit,  et  eis  justa  judicia  judicentur;  et  sit  in  emendationibus 
remissio  venialis  apud  Deum  et  apud  saeculum  tolerabilis.'  The  Ifttter 
clause  is  re-echoed  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  John ;  and  may  be  traced 
further  back  in  the  legislation  of  AlfraH,    U.  Introd.  §  49.  7. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  AJ).  975. 


lords. 
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seemed  needed  to  restore  the  state  of  things  that  Edgar  had 
created. 

80.  One  good  result  attended   this  apparent  retrogression.  Fromature 
There  had  been  centralisation  without  concentration :  all  rights  tion  under 
and  duties  were  ranging  themselves  round  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  there  was  a  danger  that  the  old  local  organisations  might 
become  obsolete.    Edgar  had  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  law 
of  the  hundreds  and  to  forbid  recourse  to  the  king's  audience 
until  the  local  means  of  obtaining  justice  had  been  exhausted  ^ 
His  fleets  and  armies  may  not  improbably  have  been  organised 
on  a  plan  of  centralisation.      Such  a  tendency  was  almost  a 
necessity  where  the  royal  authority  was  becoming  recognised  The  events 
as  imperial,  or  as  limited  only  by  a  witenagemot  of  royal  nomi-  lowed  his 
nees  in  which  no  representation  or  concentration  of  local  ma-  the  result  of 
chinery  had  a  place.     The  fact  then  that  the  great  lords,  by  the  local  divi- 
extension  of  their  own  rights  and  the  practical  assertion  of  popular  in. 
independence,  took  to  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  change 
and  maintained  their  jurisdictions  apart,  gave  a  longer  tenure  of 
life  to  the  provincial  divisions.     The  national  unity  was  weak- 
ened by  the  sense  of  proyincial  unity,  and  individual  liberty  was 
strengthened  against  the  time  when  the  national  unity  should 
be,  not  the  centralisation  of  powers,  but  the  concentration  of  all 
organisation ;  a  period  long  distant  and  to  be  reached  through 
strange  vicissitudes.   In  the  maintenance  of  provincial  courts  and 
amies  was  inherent  the  maintenance  of  ancient  liberty. 

For  notwithstanding  the  series  of  developments  which  have  Mainten- 
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been  traced  so  far,  the  forms  of  primitive  organisation  still  gene-  ▼inciai  ad- 

,  ,  mmistration 

rally  survived.     The  warriors  of  the  shire,  whether  free  men  of  in  miiitaiT 
,  ,  .  matters. 

fiill  political  right,  or  the  church  vassals,  or  the  contingents  of 
the  great  thegns,  fought  as  men  of  the  shire  under  the  ealdor- 
man  or  his  officer.  The  local  force  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire was  beaten  by  the  Danes  at  Penho;  the  East  Anglians 
and  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  fought  apart  at  £.ingmere ;  the 
men   of  Dorset,  Wilts  and  Devon  at   Sherstone^.     Even  the 

^  Edgar,  iii.  §  2 :    '  Nemo  requirat  reg^m  pro  allqiia  causa  mai  domi 
negetur  ei  omne  dignum  recti  vel  rectum  impetrare  non  poesit.' 
*  Flor.  Wig.  A  J).  looi,  loio,  1016. 
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Political  in-  political  attitude  of  the  province  was  determined  bj  tHe  ealdor- 
of  the  earls,  man  and  the  thegns.     The  Northumbrian  earl  Uhtred  and  the 
West  Saxon  earl  Ethelmar  make  their  separate  agreements  with 
Sweyn,  and  in  so  doing  declare  their  independence  of  Ethelred  ^ 
Permanence  But  still  more  certainly  in  the  local  courts  the  old  spirit  of 
customs.      freedom  found  room.     The  forms  were  the  same  whether  the 
king^s  gerefa  or  the  lord's  steward  called  them  together:  the 
hundred  retained  its  peace,  the  township  its  customs :  the  very 
disruption  of  society  preserved  these  things  for  the  better  days, 
olntain^he'      ^"  *^®  preservation  of  the  old  forms, — the  compurgation  by 
8^  of  new  the  kindred  of  the  accused,  the  responsibility  for  the  wergild, 
the  representation  of  the  township  in  the  couft  of  the  hundred, 
and  that  of  the  hundred  in  the  court  of  the  shire ;  the  choice  of 
witnesses ;  the  delegation  to  chosen  committees  of  the  common 
judicial  rights  of  the  suitors  of  the  folkmoot;  the  need  of 
witness  for  the  transfer  of  chattels,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
^hundred  or  shire  to  the  title  to  lands ;  the  report  of  the  hundred 
and  shire  as  to  criminals  and  the  duty  of  enforcing  their  pro- 
duction and  punishment,  and  the  countless  diversity  of  customs 
in  which  the  several  communities  went  to  work  to  fulfil  the 
general  injunctions  of  the  law, — in  these  remained  the  seeds  of 
future  liberties ;  themselves  perhaps  the  mere  shakings  of  the 
olive  tree,  the  scattered  grains  that  royal  and  noble  gleaners  had 
scorned  to  gather,  but  destined  for  a  new  life  after  many  days 
of  burial.     They  were  the  humble  discipline  by  which  a  down- 
trodden people  were  schooled  to  act  together  in  small  things, 
until  the  time  came  when  they  could  act  together  for  great 
ones. 
Growth  of         81.  The  growth  of  national  character  under  these  changes  is 
character,     a  matter  of  further  interest.     Although  the  national  experience 
was  not  enough  to  produce  a  strong  and  thorough  feeling  of 
union,  it  had  been  equable  and  general.     No  part  of  England 
was  far  behind  any  other  in  civilisation.     The  several  kingdoms 
had  been  Christianised  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Danes  had  been  so  speedy  as  little  to  affect  the 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.J).  1013. 
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comparative  civilisation  of  the  districts  they  occupied  after  it  Uniform 

11  i.«ii  "KTi        -i-i-i'ii  1  condition  of 

had  once  fairly  begun,  ^orthumbna  had  indeed  never  recovered  England, 
the  learning  and  cultivation  of  her  early  days,  but  Kent  and 
Wessex  had  retrograded  nearly  as  much  during  the  dark  cen- 
tury that  preceded  Alfred.  The  depression  of  national  life 
under  Ethelred  was  much  th^  same  everywhere.  The  free  man 
learned  that  he  had  little  beyond  his  own  arm  and  the  circle  of 
his  friends  to  trust  to.     The  cohesion  of  the  nation  was  greatest  Greatest 

•      xi-i  -m-ij  1-111  111  cohesion  in 

m  the  lowest  ranges.     Family,  township,  hundred,  county  held  the  lowest 

ranf^es  of 

together  when  ealdorman  was  struggling  with  ealdorman  and  the  oi^ganisar 
king  was  left  in  isolated  dignity.  Kent,  Devonshire,  Northumbria, 
had  a  corporate  life  which  England  had  not,  or  which  she  could 
not  bring  to  action  in  the  greatest  emergencies.  The  witena- 
gemot  represented  the  wisdom,  but  concentrated  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will,  of  the  nation. 

The  individual  lESoglishman  must  have  been  formed  under  Effect  of 
circumstances  that  called  forth  much  self-reliance  and  little  history  on 
hearty  patriotism.  His  sympathies  must  have  run  iuto  very 
narrow  and  provincial  channels.  His  own  home  and  parish 
were  much  more  to  him  than  the  house  of  Cerdic  or  the  safety 
of  the  nation.  As  a  Christian,  too,  he  had  more  real,  more 
appreciable  social  duties  than  as  an  Englishman.  He  could 
accept  Sweyn  or  Canute,  if  he  would  be  his  good  lord  and  not 
change  the  laws  or  customs  that  regulated  his  daily  life.  There 
was  a  strong  sense  of  social  freedom  without  much  care  about 
political  power.  It  was  inherent  in  the  blood.  Caesar  had 
seen  it  in  the  ancient  German,  and  the  empire  of  Charles  and 
Otto  strove  in  vain  to  remodel  it  in  the  medieval  aggregation 
of  the  German-speaking  nationalities ;  Bavarian,  Saxon,  Fran- 
conian,  Swabian,  were  even  less  inclined  to  recognise  their  unity 
than  were  the  nations  which  now  called  themselves  English. 

The  form  however  which  this  tendency  took  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Contrast 
of  the  eleventh  century,  is  distinct  from  the  corresponding  phases  ^*     ""^ 
of  French  and  German  character.     The  Frenchman  can  indeed 
scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  developed  any  national  character;  or 
rather  the  heavy  hand  of  Frank  supremacy  had  not  so  far  relaxed 
its  pressure  as  to  allow  the  elastic  nature  of  the  GaUic  element 
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to  assert  itself;;  and  the  historical  Frauk  of  the  age  is  still  for 
the  most  part  Germaa.     The  territory  itself  scarcely  ventures 
to  take  a  collective  name,  and  resembles  the  Gkllia  of  Caesar 
The  grrowinfc  more  than  that  of  Honorius.     But  the  new  life  that  is  growing 
is  civic         up  is  city  life,  and  the  liberties  at  which  it  grasps  are  collective 
runO.  rather  than  individual  privileges.      The  rural  populations  of 

France  are,  as  they  were  in  the  latter  days  of  Roman  rule,  and 
as  they  continued  to  be  more  or  less  until  the  revolution,  a 
people  from  whom  social  freedom  had  so  long  departed  that  it 
was  scarcely  regretted,  scarcely  coveted ;  to  whom  Christianity 
had  brought  little  more  than  the  idea  of  liberty  in  another  life 
to  be  waited  for  and  laboured  for  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
the  present.  The  true  life  was  in  the  towns,  where,  in  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  or  under  the  favour  of  some  native  lord 
temporal  or  spiritual,  or  under  the  patronage  of  a  king  who 
would  &in  purchase  help  on  all  sides  against  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  his  too  powerful  friends,  in  the  guild  and  the  com- 
mune, men  were  making  their  puny  efforts  after  free  action. 
But  it  is  as    But  this  life  had   scarcely  reached  the  surface:   the  acts   of 

yet  scarcely 

conscious,  kings  and  councils  fill  the  pages  of  history.  Law  was  either 
slowly  evolving  itself  in  the  shape  of  feudal  custom,  or  resting 
on  the  changeless  rock  of  Roman  jurisprudence :  the  one  un- 
conscious of  its  development  and  calling  forth  no  active  partici- 
pation in  the  people,  the  other  subject  to  no  development  at  all. 
Even  the  language  has  scarcely  declared  itself,  except  in  the 
fragments  of  courtly  minstrelsy. 
Contrast  The  contrast  between  the  Englishman  and  the  native  Gferman 

Gennsn.       is  not  80  Strong.   The  disruptive  tendency  in  the  English  state  is 
Absence  of    little  connected  with  primitive  national  divisions.   There  is  little 
natioiu^ty    evidence  to  show  that  the  people  in  general  felt  their  nationality  as 
^guL.       West  Saxons  or  Mercians,  however  much  they  might  realise  their 
connexion  as  Yorkshiremen  or  men  of  Kent.     The  Saxon  and 
Bavarian  of  the  continent  had  each  their  national  policy :  their 
national  consciousness  was  so  strong  that,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  it 
constantly  impressed  itself  even  upon  alien  rulers.     The  Saxon 
emperor  made  his  nearest  kinsman  duke  of  Bavaria  only  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  made  his  son  or  brother  a  Bavarian  instead  of 
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making  the  Bayarians  loyal.      The  Swabian  emperor  sent  a  strength  of 
Swabian  duke  to  Saxony  in  the  idea  that  the  Saxons  would  ySiciii  «S^ 
cling  rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  an  alien  governor ;  but  the  the  ^^^ 
Swabian  duke  became  forthwith  a  Saxon,  and  the  loyalty  that  ™*°'' 
was  called  forth  was   devoted   entirely  to  the   adopted  ruler. 
And  these  nations  had  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  aims ; 
the  Saxons  preferred  the  pope  to  any  emperor  but  a  Saxon  one ; 
the  Bavarians  were  ready  to  give  up  the  empire  altogether  if 
they  might  have  a  king  of  their  own.     In  both  there  was  a  sin- 
gular development  of  personal  loyalty  with  a  distinctly  national  And  of 
aim  in  the  politics  of  the  empire.      But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  i^ilty. 
history  there  is  an  equally  singular  lack  of  personal   loyalty, 
and  a  very  languid  appreciation  of  national  action.   Such  loyalty 
as  really  appears  is  loyalty  to  the  king,  not  to  the  provincial 
rulers  whom   they  saw  more  closely  and  knew  better.      The 
poetic  lamentations    of   the   chronicler   over  the  dead  kings 
may  perhaps   express  the  feeling  of  the  churchmen  and   the 
courtiers,  but  have  nothing  to  answer  to  them  in  the  case  of 
the  provincial  rulers.     The  great  earls  had  not,  it  would  seem, 
an  hereditary  hold  upon  their  people ;  and  although  they  had 
political  aims  of  their  own,  these  were  not  such  as  the  people 
could  sympathise  with.     The  popularity  of  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwin  is  only  an  apparent  exception  :  it  was  won  indeed  by  his 
personal  gifts  and  his  ubiquitous  activity,  but  carried  with  it 
no  feeling  of  loyalty.   Much  even  of  that  higher  sentiment  which  Lanfruid 
was  bestowed  on  his  kingly  career  was  retrospective;  they  valued  nessof 
him  most  when  he  was  lost.   Throughout,  the  connexion  between  patriotism 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  such  patriotism  and  loyalty  as  exist,  seems  ^ii&. 
to  want  that  basis  of  personal  affection  which  is  so  natural  and 
necessary  to  it.     It  is  not  on  national  glories,  but  on  national 
miseries  that  the  Chronicler  expatiates ;  and  the  misery  brings 
out,  perhaps  more  than  necessary,  the  querulous  and  helpless 
tone  of  national  feeling ;  a  tone  which  no  doubt  is  called  forth 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  regime,  but  which  might, 
under  the  same  circumstances^,  in  the   mouths   of  other  men, 
have  been  exchanged  for  one  of  very  different  character :  the 
Bong  of  the  people  emulous  of  ancient  glories,  girding  itself  up 
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for  a  strong  and  united  effort  after  liberty.  There  is  no  bi^th 
of  this  in  the  English  remains  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
history  of  the  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  attempts  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Conqueror  proves  that  there  was  little  life 
of  the  kind.  Yet  there  was  life ;  although  it  lay  deep  now,  it 
would  be  strong  enough  when  it  reached  the  surface :  nor  had 
the  Conqueror  any  wish  to  break  the  bruised  reed. 
Little  in-  The  lack  of  political  aims  which  might  give  a  stimulus  to 

inEniriflnd  provincial  patriotism,  was  not  compensated  by  ecclesiastical 
ecciesiflsti-  partisanship,  although  the  struggle  between  the  seculars  and 
of  the  con-  regulars  does  fill  a  page  in  English  history  to  the  loss  it  may 
be  feared  of  more  important  matter.  But  the  great  disputes 
between  the  imperial  and  papal  pretensions  that  moved  the 
continent,  found  no  echo  here,  and  called  forth  no  sympathy. 
The  English,  like  the  continental  Saxons,  were  proud  of 
their  faithfulness  to  Ilome;  but  it  was  a  far  distant  Borne 
that  interfered  very  little  with  them,  and  that  in  the  minds 
of  their  kings  and  prelates  had  the  aspect  of  a  spiritual 
city,  very  different  from  anything  that  was  really  to  be  found 
there.  The  clergy  had  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  difference 
between  pope  and  antipope  :  even  in  doctrine  they  had  scarcely 
advanced  with  the  age,  and  there  were  points  on  which  they 
were  falling  as  far  behind  Koman  orthodoxy  as  the  British 
bishops  had  been  in  the  Paschal  controversy.  Wlien  an  English 
archbishop  visited  Home  he  spent  his  time  in  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places :  the  pope  received  him  with  a  splendid  hospitality,  that 
showed  him  only  what  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  see ;  and 
he  came  back  rich  in  relics,  but  as  poor  as  ever  in  political  ex- 
perience. The  secular  world  was  still  farther  away  from  him : 
Canute,  who  had  certain  cosmopolitan  and  imperial  instincts, 
knew  better  than  to  involve  England  in  foreign  complications. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  scarcely  one  Englishman  has  left  his 
name  on  record  in  the  work  of  any  foreign  historian. 

The  reasons  of  this  isolation  are  apparent.  The  Englishman 
had  enough  to  do  at  home  in  constant  resistance  to  a  perse- 
vering foe.  But  the  isolation  is  not^  as  might  be  expected, 
combined  with  intenser  patriotism.     The  fire  of  sympathy  bums 
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in  a  very  narrow  circle :  thare  is  little  to  call  forth  or  diyersify 
the  latent  energies. 

But  tliis  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Englishman.     He  may  be  Develop, 
phlegmatic,  narrow,  languid  in  political  development,  but  he  is  national  life 
neither  uncivilised  nor  uncultivated.     The  isolation  which  has  forms. 
been  fatal  to  political  growth,  has  encouraged  and  concentrated 
other  energies.     Since  the  time  of  Alfred  a  national  literature 
has  been  growing  up,  of  which  the  very  firagments  that  have 
survived  the   revolution  of  conquest  and  many  centuries  of 
literaiy  neglect,  are  greater  than  the  native  contemporaneous 
literature  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.      No  other  nation  National 
possesses  a  body  of  history  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bede  and 
the  Chronicles.     The  theological  literature,  although  slight  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Liatin-speaking  nations,  testifies,  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  people,  to  a  far  more 
thorough  religious  sympathy  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
than  can  be  with  any  degree  of  probability  attributed  to  the 
continental  churches.     In  medicine,  natural  science,  grammar,  National  art 

,     and  doiues- 

geography,  the  English  of  the  eleventh  century  had  manuals  in  tic  life. 
their  own  tongue.  They  had  arts  too  of  their  own ;  goldsmith's 
work,  embroidery,  illumination  of  manuscripts,  flourished  as 
well  as  the  craft  of  the  weaver  and  the  aimourer.  The  domestic 
civilisation  of  England,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  was  far  beyond 
that  of  France.  The  Norman  knights  despised,  undervalued 
and  destroyed  much  that  they  could  not  comprehend.  England 
was  behind  Europe  in  some  of  the  arts  which  they  had  in 
common,  but  she  had  much  that  was  her  own,  and  developed 
what  she  had  in  common  by  her  own  genius.  She  might  be 
behind  in  architecture,  although  that  remains  to  be  proved,  for 
much  that  we  know  as  the  work  of  Northern  architects  was 
imitated  from  Boman  models ;  an  imitation  which,  although  it 
later  developed  into  systems  far  freer  and  nobler  than  anything 
that  had  existed  before,  was  still  only  advancing  from  its  rudest 
stage  in  France  and  Germany.  England  was  slow  in  following 
the  architecture  as  she  was  in  following  the  politics  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  seldom  remembered  in  comparing  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  in  point  of  civilisation,  how  very  little  the  Norman 
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Contrast  of  brought  in  comparison  with  what  he  destroyed,  and  how  very 
Kngliihnuui.  httie  he  brought  that  was  his  own.  rus  law  was  i^rauk  or 
Lombard,  his  general  cultivation  that  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
far  more  Italian  than  native  :  in  civilisation — taken  in  the  truer 
sense  of  the  word, — in  the  oi^ganisation  of  the  social  life,  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  speedy  and  equal  justice,  in  the  whole  domain 
of  national  jurisprudence,  he  was  far  behind  those  whom  he 
despised  with  the  insolence  of  a  barbarian ;  he  had  forgotten  his 
own  language,  he  had  no  literature,  his  art  was  foreign  and 
purchased.  But  he  was  a  splendid  soldier,  he  had  seen  the  great 
world  east  and  west,  he  knew  the  balance  of  power  between 
popes  and  emperors ;  and  he  was  a  conqueror :  he  held  the  rod  of 
discipline  which  was  to  school  England  to  tlie  knowledge  of  her 
own  strength  and  power  of  freedom  :  he  was  to  drag  lier  into 
the  general  network  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  politics  of 
the  world,  rousing  her  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  unsuspected, 
undeveloped  powers :  he  was  to  give  a  new  direction  to  her 
energies,  to  widen  and  unite  and  consolidate  her  sympathies: 
to  train  her  to  loyalty  and  patriotism ;  and  in  the  process  to 
impart  so  much,  and  to  cast  away  so  much,  that  when  the  time 
of  awakening  came,  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  tlie  race 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  race  of  the  oppressed  were  to  find 
themselves  one  people^. 

^  *  After  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  drama  commenced  at  Hastings, 
it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  national  character ;  and  the  beaten,  ruined  and  de- 
moralised Anglo-Saxon  found  himself  launched  in  a  new  career  of  honour, 
and  rising  into  all  the  misrht  and  majesty  of  an  Enc^lishman.  Let  us  reflect 
that  the  defeats  upon  the  Thames  and  Avon  were  probably  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  victories  upon  the  Suilej.'  Kemble,  Cod.  DipL  iv.  pref.  vi. 
Carlyle,  Fred.  II.,  i.  415,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temperament,  says,  '  without  them  (i.  e.  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets) 
what  had  it  ever  been  ?  a  gluttonous  race  of  Jutes  and  Angles,  capable  of 
no  grand  combinations ;  lumbering  about  in  pot-bellied  equanimity ;  not 
dreaming  of  heroic  toil,  and  silence,  and  endurance,  such  as  leads  to  the 
high  places  of  this  universe  and  the  g«>lden  mountain  tops  where  dwell  the 
spirits  of  the  dawn.' ...  *  Nothing  but  ooUision,  intolerable  interpressure  (as 
of  men  not  perjtendicular),  and  consequent  battle  often  supervening,  could 
have  been  appointed  those  undrilled  An^lo-Saxons  ;  their  pot-bellied  equa- 
nunity  itself  continuing  liable  to  perpetiuJ  interruption,  as  in  the  heptarchy 
time:^/  This  recalls  the  words  of  earls  Ralph  and  Roger,  '  Angli  sua  solum- 
modo  rura  colunt,  conviviis  et  potationibus  non  praeliis  intendunt.*  Ord. 
Vit.  ap.  Maseres,  p.  304. 
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82.  The  converBion  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  darins:  the  The  nation 

awakes  to 

seventh  century  not  only  revealed  to  Europe  and  Christendom  the  con- 

the  existence  of  a  new  nation,  but  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  lu  unity  at 

,,  ..  .  i»  •!  •-     •  •        1  •  1  1      theoonver- 

the  new  nation  conscious  of  its  unity  in  a  way  m  which,  under  sion. 

the  influence  of  heathenism,  community  of  language  and  custom 

had  failed  to  do  so.     The  injunctions  of  Pope  Gregory  to  the 

first  mission  would  seem  to  show  that  he  knew  the  whole  cluster 

of  tribes  under  the  name  of  English  ^,  and  regarding  them  as  one  8.  Gregory's 

,..  -jj         •!         1  e        i«x»i  •        scheme  for 

nationality  provided  a  simple  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organisa-  organising 

tion  for  them  ;  there  were  to  be  two  provinces  each  containing 

twelve  episcopal  sees,  governed  by  two  metropolitans,  one  at 

London,  the  other  at  York.     But  the  comparative  failure  of  the 

Kentish  mission  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  fact  that 

each  of  the  seven  kingdoms  owed  its  evangelisation  to  a  different 

source,  must  have  rendered  the  success  of  S.  Gregory's  scheme 

problematical  from  the  very  first.     Kent  remained  permanently  Distinct 

Christian  under  the  successors  of  Augustine ;  but  Wessex  was  mission  in 

converted  by  Birinus,  a  missionary  from  Northern  Italy,  East  kingdoms. 

Anglia  by  a  Burgundian,  Northumbria  and  Afercia  by  Irishmen, 

Essex  and  Sussex  by  the  labours  of  Cedd  and  Wilfrid.    It  might 

have  seemed  by  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the  heptarchic 

^  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  27,  29. 
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divisions  were  to  be  reproduced  in  the  ecclesiastical  ones.    The 
questions  of  discipline  arising  between  the  Roman  and  the  Irish 
converts  lent  an  additional  element  of  division.     Each  kingdom 
might  have  had  a  church  of  its  own,  distinct  in  ritual  and 
traditions  from  all  the  rest.     This  danger  was  averted  by  the 
kings  Oswy  and  Egbert  when  they  joined  in  sending  to  Rome  a 
candidate  for  the  see  of  Canterbury* ;  and  Oswy  himself,  by  re- 
nouncing the  Irish  custom  of  Easter  at  the  synod  of  Streoneshaldi, 
set  the  seven  churches  at  peace  on  that  most  fruitful  matter  of 
discord*.     The  policy  of  Oswy  was  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus.     Theodore's  scheme  of  organisa- 
tion opened  the  prospect  of  a  more  complete  unity  than  that  of 
S.  Gregory:   there  was  to  be  one  metropolitan  at  Canterbury 
under  whom  the  whole  of  England  was  to  be  carved  out  into 
new  dioceses.     Oswy  died  before  it  could  be  seen  whether  he 
and  Theodore  oould  work  together,  and  the  merit  of  the  scheme 
actually  carried  out  is  due  to  the  latter.     This  great  prelate, 
himself  a  phUosopher  and  divine  of  Eastern  training,  who  had 
accepted  the  Roman  tonsure  and  credentials  for  his  message  of 
peace,  began  his  career  by  consolidating  as  well  as  he  could  the 
several  elements  of  life  that  had  survived  the  great  pestilence  of 
A.D.  662.   The  Augustinian  succession  had  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
died   out'.      "Wilfrid  and  Chad,  although  they  had  ceased  to 
differ  on  points  of  discipline,  represented  in  their  history,  their 
sympathy  and  their  claims,  the  two  opposing  schools.  Theodore's 
first  care  was  to  settle  the  personal  disputes  between  them,  and 
through  them  to  make  permanent  peace  between  the  two  sources 
of  mission.     He  next,  in  A.D.  673,  at  the  council  of  Hertford, 
combined  the  whole  episcopate  in  a  single  synod,  and  provided,  by 
instituting  an  annual  council  of  Clovesho  *,  for  their  permanent 
cooperation.     In  a.d.  678  he  divided  Northumbria,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mercia  also,  into  new  dioceses :  Wessex  alone  of 
the  larger  kingdoms  resisted;  but  a  few  years  after  Theodore's 

»  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29.  •  Ibid.  iii.  25. 

^  It  is  questionable  whether  Boniface  of  East  Anglia  survived  at  the 
arrival  of  Theodore ;  but  if  so  he  must  have  died  shortly  after :  and 
Daraian  of  Rochester  is  described  as  having  been  long  dead.    Ibid.  iv.  2. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  5. 
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death  it  was  subdivided  and  the  whole  nation  then  ranged  under  Crntion  of 
sixteen  sees,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  primacy  of  Canterbury. 
The  arrangement  was  broken  up  shortly  after,  bo  &r  as  to  allow 
to  the  see  of  York  its  title  of  archbishop  and  the  obedience  of 
three  su£&agans ;  but  until  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Northern 
primate  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  to  his  brother  at 
Canterbury.  The  institution  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lichfield  by 
Ofia,  in  A.D.  787,  threatened  once  more  to  break  up  the  ecclesias- 
tical system.  The  third  metrc^olitan&te  however  was  very  short- 
lived \  The  final  subdivision  of  Wessex  by  Edward  the  Elder 
completed  the  scheme  of  Theodore  and  the  territorial  organisa- 
tion of  the  dioceses,  which  has  continued  with  some  minor 
changes  and  additions  to  the  present  day. 

Besides  devising  this  constitution,  Theodore  did  his  best  to  Other  fea- 
secure  and  promote  cultivation  and  civilisation  in  other  ways,  Theodore's 
especially  by  educating  the  clergy  and  tightening  the  reins  of 
moral  and  religious  discipline.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the 
kings,  without  whose  cooperation  it  could  not  have  been 
attempted,  and  who  showed  an  amount  of  policy,  judgment 
and  foresight,  in  these  matters  which  could  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  the  rulers  of  a  half-Christianised  people,  themselves  as 
much  marked  by  internecine  family  bloodshed  as  by  religious 
devotion.  In  a  single  century  England  became  known  to  Chris- 
tendom as  a  fountain  of  light,  as  a  land  of  learned  men,  devout 
and  unwearied  missions,  of  strong,  rich  and  pious  kings. 

83.  The  whole  material  fabric  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  Attitude  of 
foundation.     Eoman  Christianity  had  passed  away  from  Eastern  Christianity 
Britain  leaving  few  and  indistinct  traces.     The  greater  part  of  English 
the  Britons  either  had   never  been  converted  or  during  the 
attacks  of  the  Saxons  had  fallen  back  into  heatlienism '.    British 

'  CoancilB,  &c.  iii.  444,  445, 543-545.  It  lasted  from  a.d.  787  to  ajd.  803. 
The  only  archbishop  of  Lichfield  was  named  Higbert. 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  iv.  13,  16,  describes  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  as 
entirely  heathen  in  the  time  of  Wilfrid ;  that  is  eithet*  the  Christian  Britons 
had  been  exterminated  or  they  had  become  heathenised.  From  the  words 
of  EddiuB,  c.  40,  referring  to  the  same  transaction,  it  woald  seem  that  the 
pagans  were  Saxons,  'gentis  nostrae  quaedam  provinda  gentilis  usque  ad 
illad  tempus  perseverans.'  In  the  North  of  England  the  British  clergy 
had  fled  long  before,  desertuig  their  property,  which  WilMd  accordingly 
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Christianity  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  made 
no  attempt  either  to  convert  the  conquerors  or  to  maintain  a 
Result  on     spiritual  hold  on  the  conquered.     There  was  no  reason  why  the 
themselves.  English   should   not  have  become  Christian  wheu/  and  as  the 
Franks  did,  but  from  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  native 
population,  on  whom   the   continuance   of  the   conquerors   in 
idolatry  and  persecuting  cruelty  brought  ultimate  extermination. 
The  positive  paganism  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns its  mythology  and  ritual,  in  the  most  attenuated  condition. 
Scarcely  was  Christianity  presented  to  them  by  the  seventh-cen- 
tury missions  when  they  embraced  it  with  singular  fidelity  and 
singleness  of  heart.     It  could  not  have  fiedled  to  prevail  earlier 
but  for  the  attitude  of  the  Britons,  who,  demoralised  by  desertion 
and  cut  off  from  all  the  supports  and  advantages  of  communion 
with  foreign  churches,  had  sunk  into  a  despairing  lethargy  whicli 
took   for   its    main    principle    obstinate    and    indiscriminating 
isolation. 
Tiie^iish      Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  was  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of 
*^'?..^^    M  inheritinor  the  traditions  and  the  burdens  of  the  earlier  system. 

traditions  of  =*  i  -i   t^  r 

ttieRrOTnano-  The  wave  of  conquest  obliterated  in  all  the  South  and  East  of 
system.  Britain  every  vestige  of  Bomano-British  Christianity.  The 
seats  of  the  bishops  had  become  desolated  ruins:  the  diocesan 
divisions,  if  they  had  ever  existed,  had  been  effaced  with  the 
civil  landmarks  on  whose  lines  they  may  have  been  drawn '. 
And  thus  the  wonderful  vitality  of  imperialist  traditions  which 
did  BO  much  to  leaven  the  character  and  history  of  the  churches 
of  France  and  the  Bhineland,  finding  their  way  to  light,  in  some 
cases,  after  devastation  and  desolation  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  befel  Britain,  took  no  hold  here.  Escaping  this,  the 
English  church  was  paved  from  the  infection  of  court-life  and 
corruption  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  early 

claimed  for  the  Northumbrian  church,  Eddius,  c.  17.  Except  on  the 
borders  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  no  traces  of  British  church  organisation  are 
discoverable  from  Bede. 

*  Haddan,  Councils,  i.  14a,  regards  the  attestation  of  tlie  Britifth  bishops 
at  Aries  in  a.d.  314,  as  proving  the  existence  of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  the 
British  church,  as  opposed  to  the  Irish  and  Scottish  system  '  of  government 
by  abbots,  with  bishops  as  subordinate  officers  discharging  episcopal  func- 
tions but  without  jurisdiction.'  Wales  also  had  diocesan  bishops,  and  their 
parochiae  are  mentioned  by  Gildas.     Ibid.  p.  143. 
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Frunco-Gallican  church.     Nor  was  it  called  on  to  act  as  the  it  escapes 

the  danger 

protector  of  a  down-trodden  people,  and  undergo  the  risks  that  of  beooming 
attend  political  and  party  religion ;  it  escaped  the  position  forced 
upon  the  bishops  of  France  as  secular  officers,  defensors,  and 
civil  magistrates.      And  this  fact  is  marked  by  the  choice  of 
the  sees  of  the  bishops.     They  were  in  many  cases  selected  in 
full  agreement  with  the  Qerman  instinct  of  avoiding  cities ;  and 
planted  in  villages  or  country  monasteries  which  served  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  later  towns  ^     Hence,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  bishops  were  not  local  potentates  in  the  way  that  the  French 
and  German  prelates  were  ^     They  were  members  of  the  council 
of  the  realm  to  which  they  belonged  and  sat  also  ifi  the  local 
folkmoot  with  the  prestige  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  with  higher 
wergild  and  oath  incontrovertible ;  but  they  did  not  become  the  Important 
counts  or  dukes  of  their  dioceses,  or  entangle  themselves  with  the  tihie  prelates 
secular  intricacies  of  the  divided  and  bewildered  nation  whose  sectUaroom- 
spiritual  guides  they  were.    Thus  Archbishop  Egbert  sat  at  York 
undisturbed  in  his  primacy  during  the  reigns  of  five  princes 
bound  in  close  relationship  with  himself,  all  of  whom  owed  their 
elevation  and  deposition  to  revolt.      In  Kent  the  archbishops 
ruled  from  a.d.  740  to  a.d.  789,  during  a  period  of  so  much 
subdivision  and  anarchy  in   the   kingdom  that   not  even   the 
names  of  the  competitors  or  the  dates  of  their  reigns  have  been 
preserved.     In  scarcely  any  case  was  a  bishop  removed  from  his 
see  for  political  causes',  until  Ofik  attempted  to  disturb  the 

'  In  the  cases  of  York,  London,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Leicester. 
Winchester,  and  possibly  Sidnaoester  and  Worcester,  the  mother  church 
WHS  placed  in  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  cases  of  Lichfield, 
Lindisfame,  Hereford,  Sherborne,  Selsey,  Elmham,  Dunwich,  Hexham, 
villages  were  chosen  or  created  for  the  purpose  ;  and  of  the  new  sees  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  Wells,  Bamsbury,  and  Crediton  were  villages. 

'  The  archbiahops  seem  always  to  have  had  a  more  distinctly  secular 
position  than  the  diocesan  bishops,  a  consequence  no  doubt  of  their  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  in  several  kingdoms.  They  also  cdined  money  bearing 
their  own  name  and  likeness.  The  coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
run  back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  those  of  York  are  only  a 
little  later.    Councils,  &c.  iii.  403. 

'  There  are  very  few  cases  of  deposition  of  bishops  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  history  at  all.  Archbishop  Theodore  deposed  Winfiith  of  Mercia  for 
disobedience,  and  lYumbert  of  Hexham  also  ;  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  6,  2%  ;  Wil- 
frid of  York  was  banished  and  restored  more  than  once ;  Acca  of  Hexham 
had  to  fly  from  his  see  in  a.d.  732,  probably  in  consequence  ol  the  diaorden 
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balance  and  reform  the  provincial  arrangement  of  the  dioceses. 
The  bishops  were  occasionally  able  to  act  as  peacemakers,  they 
were  probably  always  the  friends  and  advisers  of  their  kings,  but 
they  were  distinctly  spiritual  men  and  unfettered  by  secularity, 
at  least  until  the  consolidation  of  the  West  Saxon  hegemony, 
ofmon^  84.  The  universality  of  monasticism  is  the  less  pleasant  side 
ticism.  of  this  picture ;  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anything 
but  monasticism  could  have  kept  the  church  and  clergy  free 
from  the  political  combinations  and  dangers  of  the  early  time. 
The  original  missionaries  were  nearly  all  monks ;  the  mission 
stations,  the  bishop's  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  country  clergy, 
were  all  'monasteries ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie 
Benedictine  rule,  but  sufficiently  near  it  to  claim  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  which  were  accorded  to  it.  There  were 
great  evils  in  this  arrangement ;  the  privileges  and  immunities 
were  so  great  as  to  invite  false  brethren.  Many  houses  in  which 
no  rule  or  system  of  religion  was  observed,  took  the  name  of 
monasteries  to  escape  public  burdens,  and  brought  discredit  and 
reproach  upon  those  that  truly  bore  the  name  ^.  Even  the  regu- 
larly endowed  communities  grew  too  rich,  and  in  the  time  of  Bede 
engrossed  too  large  a  share  of  the  public  land ' :  in  their  wealth 
they  lost  sight  of  the  strict  obligations  of  a  religious  life,  so 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a  stringent  reform 
was  demanded,  and  the  secular  were  synodically  divided  from 
the  monastic  clerks  '.     But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  mon- 

of  Northumbria ;  Wulfstan  of  York  was  set  aside  and  imprisoned  for 
treason  in  a.d.  952,  but  afterwards  restored;  Brihthelm,  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  Edwy  to  Canterbury,  was  set  aside  by  Edgar.  Of  resignation 
there  are  very  many  instances. 

^  Council  of  Ciovesho^  a.d.  747,  c  5  :  '  Monasteria,  si  tamen  ea  fas  est 
ita  nominare,  quae  utique  quamris  temporibus  istis  propter  vim  tyrannicae 
quandam  avariUae,  ad  religionis  Chiistianae  statum  nuUatenus  immutari 
possint;  id  est  a  saecularibus,  non  divinae  scilicet  legps  ordinatione,  sed 
numanae  adinventidnis  praesumptione,  utcunque  tenentur.'  Councils,  &c. 
iii.  364.  Bede  also  speaks  of  innumerable  places '  in  monasteriorum  ascripta 
vocabulum  sed  nihil  proraus  monasticae  conv^rsationis  habentia.*  £p.  ad 
Ecgbert. ;  Councils,  iii.  3 1 9. 

^  *  Tot  sub  nomine  monasteriormn  loca  hi  qui  monachicae  vitae  prorsna 
sunt  expertes  in  suam  ditionem  acceperunt .  .  .  .  ut  omnino  desit  locus  ubi 
filii  nobilium  aut  emeritorum  militum  possessionem  accipere  possint.'  Ibid, 
p.  320. 

'  Council  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  747,  oc.  4,  5,  19,  a8.    Still  more  strongly  is  it 
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astic  system  did  its  work  well,  and  tliat  a  most  important  work  B«al  serviced 

for  the  time.     It  colonised  the  country  by  means  of  missions,  astic 

furnished  the  supply  of  teachers  in  districts  too  poor  and  too 

thinly  peopled  to  provide  for  their  own  clergy;  and  in  a  manner 

levelled  and  equalised  the  country  for  parochial  administration. 

The  monastic   spirit   has,  further,  bad  in  all  ages  a  singular 

corporate  consciousness ;  and,  besides  the  influence  of  common 

councils  and  canonical  customs,  the   fact   that  the  clergy  felt 

their  vows  and  spiritual  relations  to  be  a  much  more  real  tie 

and  basis  of  consolidation  than  mere  nationality,  must  have 

led   to   the   elimination   of  provincial  feeling  amongst  them. 

The  Df  ercian  priest  was  free  of  all  the  churches.     A  Mercian  or 

West  Saxon  prelate  might  rule  at  Canterbury;  the  bishop  of 

East  Anglia  might  be  a  Kentish  man,  and  a  South  Saxon  rule 

at  Rochester  \  ' 

Whilst  then  the  church  formed  a  basis  of  national  union,  the  ^0  clerical 

caste, 
clergy  escaped  the  danger  of  sinking  into  a  hereditary  caste,  as 

was  the  case  largely  both  in  the  Irish  churches  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Some  marked  traces  of  this  tendency  however  are  found 
in  England,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Conquest ' ; 
and  that  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one  is  shown  by  the  number 

insisted  on  in  the  decrees  of  the  legatine  councils  of  a.d.  7^7  •  '  ^^  episcopi 
diligenti  cara  provideant  quo  omnes  canonic!  sui  canonice  vivant  et  mona- 
chi  seu  monachae  regulariter  oonversentur.*  Councils,  iii.  450.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  word  canon  occurs  in  an  English  document;  and  the  term 
never  became  oonmion  until  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

^  Instances  of  the  international  character  of  the  priesthood,  and  espe- 
cially of  monachism,  are  abundant.  Tatwin,  the  ninth  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  a  Mercian  (Bede,  H.  E.  v.  23),  and  after  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  archbishops  were  generally  West  Saxons.  Pecthelm,  the  deacon  of 
Aldhelm,  was  made  bishop  of  Whithem :  Damian,  a  South  Saxon,  was 
bishop  of  Bochester.  Ibid.  y.  15,  ill.  ao.  In  th&  North  of  England,  and 
during  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  instances  are  less  frequent; 
freedom  of  election,  or  local  influenoe,  would  generally  determine  in  favour 
of  a  native  candidate. 

'  On  the  descent  of  ecclesiastical  property  through  an  hereditary  line  of 
priests,  see  Raine's  preface  to  the  Memorials  of  Hexham.  *  The  institution 
of  the  Culdees,  which  was  maintained  by  this  custom,  had  probably  spread 
into  the  Northumbrian  church.  The  particular  Keledean  laxity  appears 
to  have  been  that,  preciselv  like  their  Irish  and  Welsh  congeners,  they 
lapsed  into  somethii^g;  like  mipropriators  (to  use  the  modem  term),  mar- 
ried, and  transmitting  their  church  endowments,  as  if  they  had  been  their 
own,  to  their  children,  but  retaining,  at  any  rate  in  mo^t  cases,  their  clerical 
office.'    Haddan,  Cooncils,  ii.  178. 
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of  early  charters,  which  distinctly  prove  the  descent  of  the  half- 
secular  monastic  estates  through  a  series  of  generations,  in 
which  either  clerical  ceUhacy  was  unknown,  or  the  successive 
heads  of  the  monasteries  must  have  delayed  ordination  until 
they  became  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  laige  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  succession.  These  occur  throughout  the  history  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  church,  and  must  not  be  r^^arded  as  a  mark 
of  monastic  decadence,  though  distinctly  an  abuse  K  The  royal 
and  noble  monasteries  were  clearly  regarded  as  family  benefices, 
for  which  the  only  requisite  was  the  assumption  of  orders  or  the 
taking  of  vows ;  they  served  as  places  of  retirement  for  worn- 
out  statesmen  and  for  public  functionaries — ^kings,  queens,  and 
ealdormen,  whose  forced  seclusion  gave  to  their  retreats  some- 
what of  the  character  of  reformatories^.. 

85.  The  development  of  the  local  machinery  of  the  church 
was  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  of  the  state ;  the  bishoprics  being 
first  formed,  then  the  parishes ;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  the 
archdeaconries  and  deaneries.  The  original  bishoprics  of  the 
conversion  were  the  heptarchic  kingdoms;  and  the  see  was  in 
some  instances  the  capital.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  formed  the 
dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  her  sufiragan  Bochester ;  Essex  was 
the  diocese  of  London :  Wessex  that  of  Dorchester  or  Winchester; 
Northumbria  that  of  York ;  East  Anglia  that  of  Dunwich ;  the 


'  See,  for  example,  the  charters  referring  to  monasteries  at  Fladbury ; 
Sture  and  Withington,  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  xxxiii,  cxlvi,  ccxv ;  Ixxx,  exxvii ; 
Ixxxii,  cxxiv.  In  one  case  the  principle  is  laid  down  thus :  Abbot  Headda 
left  his  monastery  at  Onnanford  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  under  condition 
*  quod  mei  haeredes  in  mea  genealogia  in  ecclesiastico  gradu  de  viriU  sexu 
percipiant,  quamdiu  in  mea  prosapia  tam  sapiens  et  praesciens  inveniri 
potest  qui  rite  et  monastice  ecclesiasticim  normam  regere  queat,  et  nun- 
quam  potestati  laicorum  subdetur.*  Ibid,  clxix.  Benedict  Biscop  thought 
differently ;  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  his  monastery  should  become 
an  eternal  solitude  than  that  his  brother  should  be  elected  abbot,  not  having 
entered  the  way  of  truth.  Bede,  Hist.  Abbat.  c.  9.  It  was  forbidden  also 
by  Theodore,  Penit.  ii.  6  :  '  Ipse  non  potest  aliquem  ordinare  de  suis  pix>- 
pinquis.' 

'  Abundant  instances,  in  which  the  retirement  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  voluntary,  may  be  found  in  Simeon  of  Durham's  annals  of  the  eighth 
century.  An  adulteress  may  retire  to  a  monastery.  (Theod.  Penit.  ii.  la.) 
The  thief  has  a  choice  between  a  monastery  and  slavery.  Ibid.  i.  3 :  '  Aut 
intret  in  monasterium  Deo  servire  aut  hunuinum  sabeat  servitium.'  Ibid, 
i.  7 :  '  Eat  in  monasterium  et  poeniteat  usque  ad  mortem.* 
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*8ite  of  the  ori^nal  Mercian  see  is  not  fixed,  bat  within  a  few 

years  of  the  conversion  it  was  placed  by  S.  Chad  at  Lichfield.    In  Tho  diocese 

all  cases,  for  a  short  time,  the  diocese  coincided  with  the  king-  coincided    . 

dom,  and  needed  no  other  limitation ;  the  court  was  the  chief  luDgdom. 

mission-station,  and  sent  out  monks  or  priests  to  convert  the 

outlying  settlements.      There  were  as  yet  very  few  churches ;  Simplicity  of 

crosses  were  set  up  in  the  villages  and  on  the  estates  of  Chris-  tion. 

tian  nobles,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  missionaries  preached,  said 

mass,  and  baptized^.     The  only  officer  of  the  bishop  was  his 

deacon,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  and  companion  in  travel, 

and  occasionally  as  interpreter.     The  bishop's  house,  however, 

contained  a  number  of  clerks,  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  and  was 

both  a  home  of  retreat  to  the  weary  missionary  and  It  school 

for  the  young.     These  inmates  lived  by  a  sort  of  rule,  wHich 

was  regarded  as  monastic,  and  the  house  and  church  were  the 

monasterium  or  minster.     Gifts  of  land  were  at  this  very  early  Early  en- 

dowments. 
stage  bestowed  both   on  the  bishop's  minster  and  on  others, 

which,  although  under  his  governance  spiritually,  were  less  ex- 
clusively his  own,  having  their  abbots  and  abbesses  with  full 
powers  of  economical  administration.  These  houses  were  fre- 
quently of  royal  foundation,  ruled  by  persons  of  noble  blood ; 
some  of  them  contained  both  male  and  female  votaries,  and 
might  be  ruled  by  persons  of  either  sex*. 

When  archbishop  Theodore  undertook  to  organise  the  churchy  Scuity 
he  found  little  more  than  this  to  work  on.     He  found  dioceses  for  Tfaeo- 

dove's  work. 

identical  with  kingdoms ;  no  settled  clergy,  and  no  definite  terri- 
torial subdivisions.     His  first  measure  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to 

'  '  Quia  no  moB  est  Saxonicae  gentis,  quod  in  nonnullis  nobilium  bono- 
rumque  homitium  pra^iis,  non  ecciesiam  sed  Hanctae  crucis  signum  Domino 
dicatom  cum  magno  honore  almum,  in  alto  erectum,  ad  oommodam  diurnae 
orationis  sedulitatem  solent  habere.'  V.  S.  WiUibeddi,  Mab.  AA.  SS.  saec. 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  354.  This  is  late  in  the  eighth  century.  Bede  describes  the 
building  of  churches  throughout  Northumbria  under  Oswald,  H.  E.iii.  3  : 
'  OoDstruebantur  ergo  ecclesiae  per  loca,  confluebant  ad  audiendum  yerbum 
populi  gaudentes,  donabantur  regie  munere  possessiones.' 

'  These  mixed  monasteries  are  animadverted  on  but  not  forbidden  by 
Theodore,  Penit.  ii.  6 :  '  Non  licet  viris  feminas  habere  monachas  neque 
feminis  viros,  tamen  non  destruamus  illud  quod  consuetude  est  in  hac 
terra.'  The  custom  was  perhaps  derived  from  Ireland.  S.  EUlda's  mon- 
astery at  Whitby  is  the  most  fiunoua  instance.  The  practice  seems  to  have 
sabfluted  until  the  ninth  century. 
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SoiHMvjaion  break  up  the  dioceses ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  followed  ihe  lines  of 
on  the  still  the  still  existing  territorial  or  tribal  arrangements  which  had 
vindai^i.  preceded  the  creation  of  the  seven  kingdoms.  East  Anglia  was 
first  divided  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
folk  ;  the  former  with  its  see  at  Elmham,  the  latter  clinging  to 
Diinwich.  Northumbria  followed ;  York,  the  capital  of  Deira,  had 
already  put  in  its  claim,  according  to  the  direction  of  S.  Gregory, 
and  had  its  own  bishop.  Bemicia  remained  to  Lindisfame  and 
Hexham;  and  the  Hcts  had  a  missionary  bishop  at  Whithem :  the 
Lindis&ri,  of  modern  Lincolnshire,  who  at  the  moment  of  the 
division  were  under  the  Northumbrian  king,  received  a  bishop 
with  his  see  at  Sidnacester.  Next,  Mercia  was  divided ;  the  re- 
covered province  of  Lindsey  was  recognised  as  a  new  diocese ;  the 
kingdom  of  the  Hwiccas,  which  still  existed  as  an  under-kingdom, 
furnished  another  with  its  see  at  Worcester  ;  North  and  South 
Hecana  had  their  bishop  at  Hereford,  and  the  Middle  Angles 
theirs  at  Leicester.  Wessex  broke  up  after  Theodore's  death ; 
Sussex,  which  now  was  permanently  subject  as  a  kingdom,  was 
made  the  diocese  of  the  mission  see  at  Selsey ;  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  proper  was  divided  by  the  forest  of  Selwood  into  two 
convenient  divisions,  of  which  the  Western  half  had  its  see  at 
Sherborne,  Winchester  remaining  the  see  of  the  Eastern  half, 
with  a  sort  of  primacy  of  its  own,  as  the  mother  church  \ 

Great  de-         The  subdivision  of  the  dioceses  was  followed  by  a  great  de- 
velopment ,  ,  .  t_       r 

Of  rnooaa-     velopment  of  monasticism :  the  monastery  continued  to  be  the 
ticiflin. 

typical  church  settlement,  and  the  monastic  history  casts  almost 

all  other  into  the  shade.     StOl  we  may  learn  from  Bede  that  the 

country  churches  were  also  multiplied,  and  local  provision  of 

some  sort  was  made  for  the  village  clergy  ^     What  measures 

'  The  dates  of  the  foandation  of  theie  sees  are  as  follows  :  Canterbtuy, 
'A.D.  597  ;  London  and  Rochester,  a.d.  604 ;  York,  A-d.  625,  restored  in 
A.D.  664  and  678,  and  endowed  with  the  pall  in  a.d.  735 ;  Dunwich,  in 
A  J).  630 ;  the  see  of  Wessex,  at  Dorchester,  A.D.  634  (afterwards  at  Win- 
chester) ;  Lindisfame,  A.D.  635  ;  that  of  Mercia,  a  J).  656,  settled  at  Lich- 
field in  A.D.  669.  In  Ajy.  673  Theodore  instituted  the  see  of  Elmham ; 
in  A.D.  676,  Hereford  ;  in  A.D.  678,  Sidnacester  and  Hexham ;  in  a.d.  680, 
Worcester  and  Leicester ;  in  a.d.  681,  Whithern.  Li  a.d.  705  Sherborne 
was  fbanded ;  and  in  A J>.  709,  SeJsey. 

'  Bede  urges  on  Egbert  the  importance  of  this :  '  neoessarium  satis  est  at 
pluree  tibi  sacri  operis  adjutores  adsciscas,  presbyteros  videlicet  ordinando 
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Theodore,  who  is  the  traditional  creator  of  the  parochial  syBtem  \  Organic- 
took  in  this  direction  can  only  be  conjectored  :  it  is  unnecessary  paruhes. 
to  suppose  that  he  founded  it^  for  it  needed  no  foundation.  As 
the  kingdom  and  shire  were  the  natural  sphere  of  the  bishop,  so 
was  the  township  of  the  single  priest ;  and  the  parish  was  but  the 
township  or  cluster  of  townships  to  which  that  priest  ministered  ^ 
The  fact  that  the  two  systems,  the  parish  and  the  township,  have 
existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  side  by  side,  identical  in 
area  and  administered  by  the  same  persons,  and  yet  separate  in 
character  and  machinery,  is  a  su£Qcient  proof  that  no  legislative  act 
could  have  been  needed  in  the  first  place  ;  nor  was  there  any  lay 
council  of  the  whole  nation  which  could  have  sanctioned  such  a 
general  measure.  Considering,  moreover,  the  thorough  hai'mony 
of  church  and  state  in  these  ages,  any  legislation  would  probably 
have  altogether  sunk  one  of  the  two  systems  in  the  other.     The  The  parish 

.,r-i  .  .  .  til      wthetown- 

pansh,  then,  is  the  ancient  vicua  or  tunnscipe  regarded  eccie-  ahiD  in  ito 
siasticaUy.  As  many  townships  were  too  small  to  require  ortioaicha- 
to  support  a  separate  church  and  priest,  many  parishes  contain 
several  townships;  but  the  fact  of  a  township  lying  partly  in 
one  parish  and  partly  in  another,  without  being  very  uncommon, 
is  rare  enough  to  be  exceptional,  and  may  generally  be  accounted 
for  by  more  recent  local  history. 

86.  The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  thus  settled  was  provided  Mainten. 
chiefly  by  the  offerings  of  the  people  :  for  the  obligation  of  tithe  clergy, 
in  its  modem  sense  was  not  yei  recognised.     It  is  true  that  thf 
duty  of  bestowing  on  G-od's  service  a  tenth  part  of  the  goods 
was  a  portion  of  the  common  law  of  Christianity,  and  as  such 
was  impressed  by  the  priest  on  his  parishioners'.    But  it  was 

atque  instituendo  doctoree  qui  in  singalis  viculis  praedicando  Dei  verbcs  et 
oanaecrandiB  myBteriis  ooelestibus  ac  mazime  peragendk  sacii  baptismatis 
officiia,  ubi  opportunitas  ingruerit,  insiatant.*    Ep.  ad  Ecgb.  o.  3.        * 

^  Ebnham,  ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  285,  a86  :  '  Excitabat  fidelium  devotionem 
et  voluntatem,  in  quarumlibet  {Nrovincianim  dvitaiibiis  necnon  Yillia,  eocle-* 
Bias  fabricandi,  parochias  distinguendi,  aflsensua  eiadem  rogioa  procurando, 
vt  qni  sulficientee  assent  et  ad  Dei  honorem  pro  voto  haberent  super  pro- 
piium  fundum  eccleaias  oonstmere  earundem  perpetua  patronatu  gaude- 
rent.'    This  is  mere  tradition  or  invention. 

■  Above,  p.  85. 

'  Titbes  are  ^nentioned  by  Theodore  in  the  genuine  Penitential*  in  a  way 
that  proves  the  duty  of  making  the  payment,  but  not  the  right  of  the  clergy 
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Orunn  of  not  possible  or  desirable  to  enforce  it  by  spiritual  penalties :  nor 
was  the  actual  expenditure  determined  except  bj  custom,  or  by 
the  will  of  the  bishop,  who  usually  divided  it  between  the  church, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor.  It  was  thus  precarious  and  uncertain, 
and  the  bestowal  of  a  little  estate  on  the  church  of  the  township 
was  probably  the  most  usual  way  of  eking  out  what  the  yolun- 
tary  gifts  supplied  \ 

torisiation  The  recognition  of  the  legal  obligation  of  tithe  dates  from  the 
eighth  century,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England;  In 
A.D.  779  Charles  the  Great  ordained  that  every  one  should  pay 
tithe,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  bishop' : 
and  in  A.D.  787  it  was  made  imperative  by  the  legatine  councils 
held  in  England,  which  being  attended  and  confirmed  by  the 
kings  and  ealdormen  had  the  authority  of  witenagemots  K  From 
that  time  it  was  enforced  by  not  unfrequent  legislation.  The 
famous  donation  of  Ethel wulf  had  nothing  to  do  with  tithe* ; 
but  almost  all  the  laws  issued  after  the  death  of  Alfred  contain 
some  mention  of  it.  The  legislation  of  Edgar  is  somewhat 
minute  on  the  subject :  directing  the  tithe  of  young  to  be  paid 
at  Whitsuntide,  and  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  at  the 
autumnal   equinox,   thus  testifying  to    the    general    devotion 


to  the  sole  nse  of  them  :  '  Presbiter  (or  presbitero)  decinuui  dare  non  cogi- 
tur.'  Lib.  ii.  3.  '  Tributmn  ecdesiae  sit,  sicut  conBaetudo  provinoiae^idest 
ne  tan  turn  pauperes  inde  in  dedmis  aut  in  aliquibus  rebus  vim  patientnr. 
Decimas  non  est  legitimum  dare  nis»  pauperibiu  et  peregrinis,  aire  laici 
suae  ad  eodeaiaB.'  Lib.  ii.  14.  Bede  praises  Bishop  Eadberot  of  Lindia- 
fistfne,  as  '  maxime  eleemosynarum  operatione  insignia,  ita  ut  juzta  l^pem 
omnibus  annis  decimam  non  solum  qnadrupedum  verum  etiam  frogum 
omnium  atque  pomorum,  necnon  et  vestimentorum  partem  pauperibus 
(iaret.*  Hiat.  Ecd.  iv.  39.  In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  obli- 
gation is  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustine,  that  is,  at  the 
Conversion. 

^  See  Cap.  de  partibus  Saxoniae,  Baluae  i.  183,  Art.  15,  which  shawa 
that  this  was  the  rule  approved  by  Charles ;  '  ad  unamquamque  eodesiam 
curtem  et  duos  mansoe  terrae  pagenses  ad  eoclesiam  recurrentes  condonent, 
et  inter  centum  viginti  homines  nobiles  et  ingenuoa,  similiter  et  litos, 
servum  et  ancillam  eidem  eocleaiae  tribuaat.' 

'  Cap.  A.D.  779,  Art.  7  :  <  De  decimis,  ut  unnsquisque  snam  decimam 
donet  atque  per  jussionem  pontifids  dispensentnr.'    Baluae  i.  142. 

*  *  Ptaecipimus  ut  omnes  studeaat  de  omnibus  quae  possident  decimas 
dare,  quia  speciale  Domini  Dei  est.'    Can.  17 ;  Councils,  &o.  iii.  456. 

*  Except  as  showing  the  sanctity  of  the  tenth  portion.  See  Councils^  &c. 
ill.  636  iq. ;  Komhlt^  Saxons,  ii.  481-490.    Seo  p.  337  below. 
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of  the  tithe  of  increase  ^.     The  lecnil  determination-of  the  church  Law  of 

Tithe* 

to  ^hich  the  tithe  was  to  he  paid  was  not  yet  settled.  The 
same  king  directs  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  '  eald  m jnster/  or 
mother  church  to  which  the  district  belongs';  the  thegn  who 
had  on  his  bookland  a  church  with  a  buryingplace  was  bound 
to  give  a  third  of  his  own  tithe  to  that  church ;  if  there  were  no 
buryingplace,  his  gift  to  the  priest  might  be  what  he  pleased' : 
the  cathedral  church  being  it  would  seem  the  normal  recipient^ 
and  the  bishop  the  distributor.  But  the  actual  determination 
was  really  left  very  much  to  the  owner  of  the  land  from  which 
the  tithe  arose ;  and  although  in  the  free  townships  it  must  have 
become  the  rule  to  give  it  to  the  parish  priests,  the  lords  of 
franchises  found  it  a  convenient  way  of  making  friends  and 
procuring  intercessions  to  bestow  it  on  monasteries.  This  cus- 
tom became  very  frequent  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  council  held  in  A.D.  1200  that  the  principle 
was  summarily  stated  that  the  parochial  clergy  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  tithe  even  of  newly  cultivated  lands  ^.  Even  after 
that  time,  by  the  connivance  of  bishops  and  popes,  the  appro- 
priation system  worked  widely  and  banefully.  Besides  the  tithe, 
the  clergy  received,  under  the  name  of  cyric-sceat  or  church- 
scot,  a  sort  of  commutation  for  firstfruits  paid  by  every  house- 
holder; and  sawl-sceat,  soul-scot  or  mortuary-dues,  with  other 
occasional  spontaneous  offerings'. 

Bapidly  and  regularly  as  the  organisation  and  endowment  of  fiede's  de- 
the  church  proceeded  under  Theodore  and  his  successors,  it  was  grass  and 
not  such  as  to  satisfy  the  pious  longings  or  to  silence  the  severe 
judgment  of  Bede.     He  saw  that  in  the  northern  province  much 
greater  subdivision  was  necessary  ^  and  he  viewed  with  fear  and 
anger  the  corruptions  of  the  monastic  life,  which  the  rich  and 

'  Edgar,  ii.  %  3.  '  Ibid.  $§  i,  a.  •  Ibid,  f  a. 

*  Can.  Westm.  9 ;  Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  89. 

*  The  churdi-scot  was  paid  at  Martinmas,  Im,  $  4 ;  'aooording  to  the 
hearth  that  a  man  is  at  at  midwinter/  Ibid.  §  61  ;  i.e.  in  the  township 
where  he  keeps  Christmas.  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Kemble,  Saxons, 
vol.  ii. ;  Sobmid,  Gresetee,  545  sq. 

'  See  especially  the  letter  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  c.  5 ;  Councils,  ftc. 
iiL  319  ;  and  compare  the  appeals  of  Boniface  to  Ethelbald,  Kingof  Mercia, 
ibid  350-356. 
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KuchievouB  vidons  were  pervertiBg  In  a  strange  degree.     But  the  bright 
Iferaan  sa-  days  of  the  early  church  were  already  oyer,  and  notwithstand- 
premaqy.      .^^  ^^  efforts  of  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury  in  his  councils,  and 
of  Egbert  of  York  in  court,  school,  and  study,  the  evil  days  of 
Mercian  supremacy  told  heavily  on  the  church.     These  reached 
their  climax  when  Offa  in  a.d.  787  proposed  and  carried,  out  the 
division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  established  a  new  arch- 
ArchbUhop-^  bishopric  at  Lichfield  to  which  the  sees  now  included  in  the 
Lichftold.      Mercian  kingdom  should  pay  obedience,  and  obtained  by  a  liberal 
tribute  to  Home  the  papal  authorisation  of  his  plan  ^.    This  pay- 
ment,— for  there  is  a  want  of  evidence  as  to  the  institution  by  Ini 
of  a  similar  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  English  school  at 
Boine-soot.   B.ome, — is  probably  the  origin  of  the  Bom-feoh,  or  Peter's  pence, 
a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  hearth,  which  was  collected  and  sent 
to  Kome  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  a 
subject  of  frequent  legislation  ^      But  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Lichfield  scarcely  survived  its  founder. 
Kccieaiasti-       87.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  heptarchic  period  were 
m  cou      .  ^1^1^^  national,  such  as  those  of  Hertford  and  B[atfield  under 
Theodore',  or  provincial,  as  was  generally  the  case  after  the 
vindication  of  the  metropolitical  claims  of  York  under  Egbert. 
Of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  single  kingdoms  there  are 
perhaps  occasional  traces,  but  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  separate  witenagemots.      All  these  councils  in  many 
luiS  wfd^'  respects  resemble  the  witenagemots.      The  presence  of  the  kings 
eaidoimen.    |^jj^j  ealdormen  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  unusual  * :  and 
although  actual  participation  by  the  latter  in  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation may  not  have  been  permitted,  their  confirmation  and 
attestation  of  the  results  was  not  undervalued.     The  bishops, 

^  The  annual  tribute  of  365  mancuBee  was,  according  to  Pope  Leo  HI, 
bestowed  by  Offa  in  the  legatine  council  of  a.d.  787.  Councils,  &c.  iii.  445. 
A  similar  bene&ction  of  Ethelwulf  (W.  Malmesb. ;  Councils,  iii.  646)  is 
also  recorded. 

*  Edw.  and  Guthr.  6,  §  i ;  Etbelred  v.  11.  It  was  paid  on  the  feast  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  June  29. 

»  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  5.  17,  18. 

*  At  the  legatine  council  of  A.D.  787  Oflh  was  present  'cum  senatori- 
bus  terrae  ;*  Councils,  &c.  iii.  460.  At  the  council  of  Chelsea  in  aj).  816 
Kenulf  was  present  *  cum  suis  principibus,  ducibus  et  optimatibtts.'    Ibid. 

p.  579- 
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however,  were  the  chief  permanent  element :    abbots  are  not  Memberg 

unfrequently  mentioned  as  attending,  though  not  in  large  num-  oooncUs: 

bers :    and  in   one  case,  that  of  the  Council  of  Cloyesho   of  abbots. 

A.D.  803,  each  bishop  appears  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  diocesan 

clergy,  many  of  whom  are  abbots  *.    These  are  not  necessarily  to 

be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  strictly  Benedictine  houses,  but  as 

the  rulers  of  churches  which  had  lost  much  of  the  cenobitic 

character,  and  answer  rather  to  the   holders   of  large   &mily 

preferment  or  other  benefices,  like  the  mass-thegns  of  the  laws. 

It  was  part  of  Theodore's  plan  that  these  assemblies  should  Piaoesor 

aasembly. 
be  held  every  August  at  Clovesho ',  a  now  forgotten  place  in 

the  Mercian  kingdom,  probably  near  London.  But  the  rule, 
although  frequently  observed  as  to  place,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  as  to  time  or  firequency.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  coun- 
cils are  more  numerous  than  could  be  expected  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  kingdoms.  Most  of  them  are  held  on  the  confines 
of  the  states,  where  the  subjects  of  each  king  could  at  nightfall 
retire  into  their  own  country.  Such  places  were  Brentford  and 
Chelsea,  and  most  likely  Clovesho  also.  As  during  this  period 
there  could  be  no  witenagemots  of  the  whole  nation,  any 
council  at  any  of  these  places,  or  at  which  all  or  a  majority  of 
the  bishops  were  present,  must  be  regarded  as  either  an  eccle- 
siastical council  pure  and  simple,  or  as  a  mixed  gathering  under 
the  eye  of  some  king  who  at  the  moment  was  supreme  in  church 
and  state. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  were  various,  but  the  strictly  ecclesi-  Subjects  of 
astical  councils  contented  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion. They  passed  canons  in  which  any  interference  with  secular 
law  or  custom  is  wisely  avoided,  and  they  never  imitate  the 
Theocratic  system  of  the  Spanish  councils  with  which  in  some 
respects  they  have  much  in  common.  They  seem  also  to  have 
exercised  a  friendly  jurisdiction  in  sidts  for  property  between 
different  churches ;  herein  acting  rather  as  arbitrators  than  as 
judges,  and  probably  expecting  review  or  confirmation  by  the 
folkmoot  or  witenagemot.  Their  legislation  shows  no  sign  of 
feeding  any  further  confirmation,  but  from  the  frequency  of 
^  CoondlB,  &c  iii  546,  547.  '  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  5. 
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Hannonyor  ecclesiastical  regalationB  in  the  general  codes  of  the  kings  and 

]kv  anil 

church  witaD,  it  is  certain  that  no  jealousy  as  yet  existed  between  the 
two  systems  ;  the  bishops  were  members  of  both  bodies,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  confirmation  of  the  national  council  to 
strengthen  the  pressure  or  increase  the  publicity  of  their  own 
enactments. 

Power  of  the     The  judicial  power  and  coercive  jurisdiction  of  the  great 

the  p^uiar  spiritual  officers  are  matters  of  fiirther  question.  The  bishops 
sat  in  the  popular  courts  as  they  sat  in  the  witenagemot,  and  in 

in  their  own  both  with  much  the  same  power  as  the  lay  witan.  They  had 
also  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  their  own  fran- 
chises, in  which  the  legal  process  by  compurgation  and  ordeal 
was  in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  hundred  moot. 

in  peniten-    They  had  further,  as  a  result  of  that  penitential  discipline  which, 

piine;  partly  perhaps  through  the  oriental  training  of  Theodore,  and 

partjy  through  the  labours  of  the  Irish  missionaries,  obtained 
an  early  and  general  acceptance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  a 
powerful  coercive  machinery  quite  apart  fi*om  the  common  law 
or  customs  of  the  nation  at  large,  for  the  enforcement  of  which 
they  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  pious  assistance  or  neu- 

overthe  trality  of  the  laity.  But  between  these  two  regions  of  judica- 
ture  there  lay  a  class  of  suits,  concerning  the  disputes  and 
offences  of  the  clergy  and  the  morals  of  the  laity,  with  which  it 

in  questions  would  seem  the  bishops  were  especially  charged.     Unfortunately 

™       '     our  evidence  on  this  head  is  very  small.     The  Penitential  of 

Theodore  contains  a  provision  that  the  bishop  shall  determine 

and  others,  the  causes  of  the  poor  up  to  fifty  shillings,  the  king  if  the  sum 
in  question  be  greater.  At  the  other  end  of  the  period,  in 
Domesday  book,  we  find  among  the  Customs  of  Kent^  that  in 
cases  of  adultery,  the  king  is  to  have  the  man,  the  archbishop 
the  woman  ^.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  cases 
any  peculiar  court  was  provided.  They  would  be  tried  in  the 
hundred-moot  and  shire-moot,  and  the  bishop  would  claim  his 

^  The  lawofWihtned  orders  the  exoommnnication  of  such  offenders,  §  3. 
The  penalty  of  the  adultery  of  the  gesithoundman  goes  to  his  lord,  '  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage.'  Ibid.  §  5.     Alfred  directs  the  excommunication  of  , 
the  fugitive  perjurer ;  LI.  Alfr.  §  i,  and  Canute  also  joins  outlawry  and 
excommunication  in  his  denunciation  of  evil  doers. 
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share  in  the  penalties  as  well  as  declare  the  law  and  the  sentence  Muph  of 
of  the  judges  ^ :  just  as  the  king's  officers  would  in  cases  where  motion  ezer- 

ciAfid  in  thfl 

royal  rights  and  interests  were  concerned.     And  the  offences  of  popular 
the  clergy  would  be  tried  in  the  same  way  j  the  special  rules  for 
compurgation  in  their  case  being  observed  under  the  eye  of  the 
bishop,  who  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  lord  and  patron  *. 
In  contentious  suits  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  ju- 
dicial decision  and  arbitration ;  the  bishop  with  his  clerks  would 
however  be  fiilly  competent  to  arbitrate,  and  were  probably  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  do  so.     None  of  these  generalisations 
■however  cover  the  cases  in  which  the  spiritual  offences  of  the 
clergy,  disobedience,  heresy,  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  called 
for  authoritative  treatment :    they  would  not  come  before  the 
popular  courts,  for  they  were  not  breaches  of  secular  law,  and 
they  were  not  crimes  for  which  the  penitential  jurisdiction  alone 
was  sufficient     For  such,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  Fbanbie 
bad  domestic  tribunals  not  differing  in  kind  from  the  ecclesi-  of  seiwnte 
astical  courts  of  the  later  ages '  and  of  matured  canon  law :    in  cai  oourto.' 
which  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  post-Nicene 
church,  the  archdeacon^  as  the  bishop's  officer  executed   the 
sentence  of  his  superior ' ;   whilst  for  the  enforcement  of  these 

^  See  LL.  Heiu:.  I,  vii.  §  3.  This  lie  would  liave  to  do  in  other  cftosee  in 
which  no  specially  religious  principle  was  involved,  as,  for  example,  in  cases 
where  the  property  of  churcnes  had  been  stolen,  or  their  peace  infringed. 
It  is  observable  that  the  very  first  of  our  written  laws,  £thelb.  %  i,  plaoes 
the  property  of  the  (lurches  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law. 

'  If  a  priest  kill  a  man  his  property  is  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  is 
ordered  to  *  secularise  *  him,  after  which  he  is  to  be  given  up  (to  the  relations 
of  the  slain  ?)  unless  his  lord  will  compound  for  his  war.  Alfred,  §  si.  This 
looks  as  if  the  clergy  had  some  personal  immunities  which  could  not  be 
infringed  until  they  were  fonnaUy  degraded.  The  bishop  is  indeed  the 
*  mtBg  and  mundbora '  of  clergy  and  strangers.    £dw.  and  Guthr.  §  1 3. 

'  The  doom  of  the  bishop  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  priest, 
in  the  law  of  Wihtred,  $  6  ;  Edw.  and  Guthr.  §  4.  If  any  one  before  a 
bishop  belie  his  testimony,  he  pays  a  fine  of  iao«. ;  Ini,  $  13. 

*  The  first  person  who  is  called  archdeacon  is  WuUred,  who  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  805,  and  who  is  so  named  in  a  charter  of  his 
predecessor.  Bede  knew  only  the  deacon  as  the  bishop's  officer :  through- 
out the  period  his  office  is  simply  ministerial. 

'  The  archdeacon  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  laws,  '  If  a  priest  disobey 
the  order  of  the  archdeacon  he  has  to  pay  twelve  ores ; '  Northumbrian 
Priest's  law,  $  6.  The  deans  mentioned  in  the  so-called  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  §  27,  are  also  officers  of  the  blBhpp.     The  territorial  deanerieq» 
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decifiions  tlie  eeryants  of  the  bishop  were  competent  and  suffi- 
cient. In  such  circumstances  it  is  probable  ^lough  that  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  would  act  in  concert :  and  even 
if  the  national  force  were  not  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  offered  no  hindrance  to 
the  execution  of  the  spiritual  sentence.  The  outlaw  of  Qod  and 
the  outlaw  of  the  king,  the  excommunicated  man  and  the  con- 
victed criminal,  are  alike  set  without  the  protection  of  the  peace. 

The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state  was  thus  close, 
although  there  was  not  the  least  confusion  as  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  functions,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  the  powers  of 
each  ^.  It  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  exist  only  in  a  race 
that  was  entirely  homogeneous  and  becoming  conscious  of  po- 
litical unity.  The  history,  however,  of  the  church  of  the  united  or 
West-Saxon  dominion,  on  which  the  fury  of  the  Danes  fell,  and 
which  rose  from  ruin  in  closer  union  than  before  with  the  national 
polity,  has  many  features  in  marked  contrast  with  the  earlier  and 
simpler  life  of  the  heptarchic  churches. 

88.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  Egbert  was  the  result 
not  merely  of  his  own  valour  and  policy  but  of  the  weakness  of 
the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  to  contend :  the  same  exhaustion 
and  incapacity  for  resistance  which  laid  the  nation  open  to  the 
Danes.  Mercia  sustained  in  the  early  years  of  Kenulf '  some  of 
the  glory  that  she  had  gained  imder  Offa ;  but  the  end  of  his 
reign  was  inglorious,  and  a  rapid  and  disputed  succession  of 


however,  as  well  as  the  territorial  archdeaconries,  are  later  than  the 
Conquest.  The  Anglo-Saxon  deans  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  are  either  monastic  officers  exercising  discipline  within 
the  house,  Uke  the  later  deans  of  colleges,  or  possibly  the  executors  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  exempt  monasteries,  in  the  way  in  which  the  arch- 
deacons executed  the  sentence  of  the  bishops. 

^  Religion,  morality,  and  law  seem  to  be  rej^rded  throughout  the 
period  as  much  the  same  thing.  The  principle  stated  by  Tacitus  that' 
amonff  the  ancient  Germans, '  plus  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae 
leges,  is  thus  amplified  by  Alfred  :  '  £z  hoc  uno  judicio  perpendi  potest,  ut 
unicuique  justum  judioetur ;  mc  opu9  est  aliqvo  libro  judiciali  praeter  hoc 
fifttigari,  quam  ne  quis  alii  judicet  quod  sibi  judicari  nollet  si  judicium 
haberetur  super  eum.'  The  unum  judtcium  is  of  course  '  Quod  vobis  non 
vultis  fieri  non  fitciatis  aliis.'    Alfr.  11.  Intr.  §  49,  6. 

'  Kenulf  reigned  firom  A.D.  796  toSaiorSaa;  nearly  twenty  years  oon- 
iemporaneously  with  Egbert* 
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kings  after  his  death  deprived  the  kingdom  of  any  hope  of  con-  §;!;°7^^ 
tinned  independence.    Kent  was  now  only  nominally  a  kingdom,  power, 
becoming  a  mere  appendage  to  Mercia  and  Wessex  in  torn,  with 
a  spasmodic  effort  between  times  to  revive  the  ancient  status. 
The  history  of  East  Anglia  is  exactly  parallel,  sometimes  nnder 
Mercia,  sometimes  broken  up  under  several  ealdormen«     North- 
umbria  continues  the   tale   of  revolution  and   anarchy  which 
marked  her  history  in  the  preceding  century.     The  royal  power, 
and  with  it  the  tribal  nationality,  was  in  suspension  or  solution. 
One  result  of  this  was  the  supremacy  of  Wessex ;   another  was 
prostration  before  the  Danes ;    the  third  was  the  throwing  of 
much  power  and  secular  work  on  the  clergy,   especially  the  ^^5j^^ 
bishops,  who  represented  the  most  permanent  element  of  society ;  chiireh. 
and  a  fourth,  the  consequence  of  the  others,  the  general  decline  of 
civilisation  and  learning.    It  was  natural  that  in  those  kingdoms 
in  which  the  church  was  strong,  the  extinction  or  other  de-  incraMo  of 
feasance  of  the  old  royal  houses  should  increase  the  importance  importance 
of  the  bishops.     The  Kentish  church  under  archbishop  Wulfred  bishoiM. 
had  sustained  a  long  and  fatal  dispute  with  Mercia,  in  which 
appeals  to  the  pope  and  emperor  were  discussed  as  a  possible 
solution.     Not  only  had  Canterbury  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
humiliation  of  the  rival  archiepiscopate  ^,  but  on  the  death  of 
Cuthred,  the  brother  and  dependent  of  Kenulf,  Wulfred  is  found 
in  open  opposition  to  Kenulf ;  for  seven  years  he  contested  with 
him  and  his  heiress  the  possession  of  the  royal  monasteries  in 
Thanet,  and  was  at  last  victorious.    Baldred,  the  king  who 
attempted   to    assert    the  independence    of  Kent  during  the 
Mercian  troubles ',  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  Wulfred, 
and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  sturdy  prelate  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  rule  of  Egbert  although  he  also  was  of  Kentish 
descent.   Archbishop  Geolnoth  however,  who  succeeded  Wulfred, 

^  Kemble,  C.  D.  ccxx.    Councils,  &c.  iii.  596.    In  a  council  at  London ' 
Kenulf  threatened  to  Bend  Wulfred  into  exile  *  et  nunquam  neo  Terbis 
domini  papae  neo  CaesariB  eeu  alterius  alioujuB  gradu  nuc   in  patriam 
iterum  redpisse.' 

'  Baldred  was  king  from  A.D.  833  to  835,  when  he  was  dethroned  by 
Egbert.  He  had  attempted  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  archbishop  bj 
the  gift  of  Mallmg  to  Christ  Church  (Kemble,  C.  D.  ocxL)  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  downfEUL 
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was  wifle  enough  to  tbrow  bimBelf  into  the  arms  of  Egbert,  even 

if  he  did  not,  as  is  possible,  owe  his  promotion  to  him  ^ ;    and 

AiikneooT    in  A.i>.  838  at  Kingston  a  permanent  alliance  was  concluded 

Saxon  king!  between  the  church  of  Canterbury  and  the  house  of  Gerdic 

church  of     Geolnoth  undertook  to  maintain  '  firm  and  unshaken  friendship 

^^'  from  henceforth  for  erer,'  and  received  in  return  a  promise  of 

perpetual  peace  and  protection'.     A  similar  agreement  was 

made  at  the  same  time  with  the  church  of  Winchester:   and 

both  were  repeatedly  confirmed  by  Ethelwulf '. 

Dedine  of         A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  the  North  of  England. 

religion  m 

theNorth.  Eanbald  the  archbishop  of  York,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
king  Eardulf,  had  seen  him  dethroned  and  a  fugitive ;  he  was 
restored  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  but  on  the 
immediate  result  the  veil  of  ninth-century  darkness  settles  down. 
We  know  the  consequences  only  from  the  Danish  conquest  of 
the  North.  One  or  two  letters  of  the  succeeding  archbishops 
show  that  the  light  of  learning  was  not  quite  extinct,  although  it 
was  becoming  obscured  by  the  superstitious  and  impious  fabrica- 
tions which  were  made  possible  by  its  decline.  Whilst  continental 
scholars  were  still  applying  to  England  for  manuscripts  ^  the 
English  bishops  were  puzzled  with  strange  forms  of  heresy  at 
home.  Nial  the  deacon  was  said  to  have  risen  from  the  dead 
after  seven  weeks ;  letters  were  spoken  of  ^  written  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  letters  of  gold,  and  the  whole  court  of  Ethelwulf  was 
perplexed  with  the  vision  of  a  priest,  portending  grievous 
calamities  on  account  of  the  profanation  of  Sunday  '. 
Decline  of  The  same  period  is  traditionally  fixed  for  the  extinction  of 
™  '  primitive  monachism  throughout  the  nation^.     It  is  now  for 

the  first  time  that  we  find  the  bishops  in  arms ;  two  West-Saxon 

'  Bobertaon,  Hist.  EssayB,  196,  200,  conjectures  that  Ceolnoth  was  a 
West  Saxon  in  whose  fibYonr  the  Kentish  Feologeld,  who  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Wnlfred,  was  set  aside.    See  Councils,  ftc.  ill.  609. 

*  Council  of  Kingston  ;  Councils,  lii.  617.  '  Ibid.  p.  619. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Lupus  of  Ferri^res  to  Ethelwulf  and  Wigmnnd  arch- 
bishop  of  York ;  Councils,  iii.  634,  635,  648,  649. 

'  Letter  of  Egred  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  to  Wulfsige  archbishop  of  York ; 
Councils,  iii.  615.  Alcuin  had  had  to  protest  against  the  wearing  of  relics 
by  way  of  charms ;  Epp.  ed.  Diimmler,  pp.  719,  721. 

*  P/udentius  Treoens.  m.  Ports,  i.  433.    Councils,  &c.  ilL  6a  I. 
^  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  870. 
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prelates  fell  in  the  battle  of  Charmouth  in  a.d.  835  ^ ;  and  bishop  ThebislK^t 
Ealhstan  of  Sherborne  acted  as  Egbert's  general  in  Kent  in  a.d.  warrion. 
825,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  who  defeated  the  Danes  on 
the  Parret  in  a.d.  845 '.    The  same  prelate  thirteen  years  later 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  supplanting  of  Ethelwulf  by  his  son 
Ethelbald  '.     Ethelwulf  was  a  poor  substitute  for  his  &ther :  his 
pilgrimage  to  Home,  contemplated  in  his  first  year^  and  carried  out 
nearly  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  magnificent  gifts  to  the  pope  ^, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald^,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  his  &mous  DoncUion,  the  best-known  parts  of  his 
history.     That  celebrated  act,  the  devotion  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  TheBona- 
private  estate  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth  part  Ethdiwnir. 
of  the  folkland  from  all  payments  except  the  trinoda  necessitas, 
and  the  direction  that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  provide 
for  one  poor  man  or  stranger,  testifies  to  his  piety  and  liberality  ^. 
Possibly  the  further  subdivision  of  the  West-Saxon  dioceses  was 
begun  under  him :    we  find  Ethelred  the  bishop  of  Wiltshire 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  his  sons  ^     This  is  the 
age  of  Swithun  also.     But,  notwithstanding  occasional  flashes  of  jjncveased 
light,  the  darkness  in  church  and  state  deepens.     Alfred  has  to  of  the  period. 

'  Ghr.  Sftz.  A.D.  833.  '  Ibid.  a.d.  823,  845. 

'  Asaer,  V.  Alfr.  M.  H.  B.  470. 

*  Prud.  Tree.,  Ports,  i.  433.    CooncilB,  iii  631. 

'  AnantftBinfl,  Yit.  Bened.  III.  ap.  Mansi,  xt.  109,  no.  It  was  on  this 
ocoaidony  it  !■  said,  that  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  decree  that  English 
penitents  should  no  more  be  forced  to  work  in  chains ;  T.  Budbome,  in 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  203.    See  Lappenberg,  ii.  36. 

*  Ann.  Bertin.  Pertz,  i.  450.     Baluze,  ii.  309-a  i  a. 

^  Conncils,  iii.  636-648.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  481-490. 

*  Chr.  Sax.  aj>.  870.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
was  finally  carried  out  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  mentions  in  more  than  one 
charter  that  he  had  divided  the  old  diocese  of  Winchester  into  two  parts. 
Cod.  Dipl.  mxo.  ko. ;  and  we  know  from  the  lists  of  bishops  drawn  up  in 
the  tenth  century,  that  a  further  division  almost  immediately  followed  by 
which  the  West-&ixon  sees  became  five  in  number.  Of  the  three  new  sees, 
one,  that  of  Ramsbury,  bad  no  cathedral,  and  was  moved  about  in  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire,  resting  sometimes  at  Sunning,  but  finally  joined  to  Sherborne 
just  befcire  the  Conquest.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  same  way  before  the 
time  of  Alfred,  and  been  a  sort  of  suffiragan  see  to  Winchester.  The  idea 
of  having  a  biahop  to  each  shire  of  Weesex  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  creator  of  the  new  sees ;  Somersetshire  had  Wells,  Dorsetshire, 
Sherborne,  Sussex  Selsey,  Devonshire  Crediton,  Cornwall  Bodmin  or 
S.  Germans,  Hampshire  Winchester ;  whihit  Wilts  and  Berks  joined  at  the 
bishop  of  Ramsbury.  None  of  the  other  kingdoms  had  such  a  complete 
organisation  of  either  lusbops  or  ealdonnen. 
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Darkness  in  record  that  wben  be  came  to  the  throne  there  were  none  south 
da^sof        of  the  Thames  who  could  understand  their  rituals  in  English,  or 
translate  a  letter  from  the  Latin;  very  few  south  of  the  Humher 
and  not  many  beyond  \    The  monasteries  still  stood  with  their 
libraries,  but  the  books  were  unintelligible  to  their  owners* 
Then  the  Danes  had  come  and  destroyed  all. 
RerivBloT         It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  connect  the  revival  of 
reiu^on        learning  and  ecclesiastical  order  under  Alfred  and  his  son  with 
Alfred,  coin,  the  bracing  up  of  the  national  vigour  that  resulted  from  the 
therestcm-  Danish  struggle,  and  so  with  the  growth  of  royal  power  which 
national       was  traced  in  the  last  chapter.    At  all  events  they  coincide 
^Da^    in  time.     It  was  Plegmund,  the  associate  of  Alfred  in  his  labours 
in  the  service  of  English  literature  ',  who  consecrated  the  seven 
bishops  at  Canterbury  in  Edward's  reign,  thus  completing  the 
diocesan  arrangements  of  Wessex*.     The  final  annexation  of 
Cornwall  is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  see  under  Athel- 
stan  ^     The  prelates,  too,  begin  to  be  statesmen.     Odo  of  Rams- 
bury  goes  as  ambassador  to  France  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Lewis  the  Fourth  '  :  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  acts  as  prime 
minister  to  Edmund  and  Edred ;    a  position  which  he  leaves  to 
Dunstan  and  a  long  series  of  successors.   But  whilst  they  acquire 
this  new  secular  position,  the  bishops  lose  somewhat  of  their  old 
security.     Brihthelm,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Dunstan,  is 
summarily  set  aside  by  Edgar  for  incapacity  *.    Notwithstanding 
the  restoration  of  monastic  order,  canonical  custom  is  set  at 
naught  for  party  or  political  purposes  ;  one  bishop  holds  two  or 
The  bishops  even  three  sees  :  translations  become  more  common,  and  the  gpreat 
acting  as      prelates  constantly  find  themselves  in  positions  in  which  they 
have  to  choose  between  their  duties  as  bishops,  as  ministers  of  the 
king,  and  as  patriots.  Archbishop  Sigeric  acts  as  chief  magistrate 
temporally  and  spiritually  in  Kent '',  and  earns  the  discredit  of 

'  Preface  to  the  translation  of  S.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  I. 

•  Ibid.  p.  6. 

•  W.  Malraesb.  G.  R.  ii.  %  129.    Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.  p.  13. 

*  Between  a.d.   934    and    931.     See   Pedler's   Ancient  Biflhopric  of 
OomwaU. 

'  Hist.  Richer,  ii.  c.  4 ;  ed.  Pertz,  p.  53. 

*  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  p.  38. 

'  Ethelred,  ii.  §  i.    Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  p.  178. 
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haying  been  the  first  to  propose  the  Danegeld  \  Under  the  later  stigand  a 
kings  the  successor  of  Augustine  appears  far  more  as  a  secular  tiveofthe 
than  as  a  spiritual  potentate ;  and  the  last  of  the  native  primates,  prelate. 
Stigand,  has  an  unhappy  pre-eminence,  as  holding  the  richest, 
see  of  England  in  plurality,  as  the  partisan  of  a  schismatic  pope, 
and  as  the   chief  minister  of  a  distinctly  patriotic  but  not 
thoroughly  spiritual  party  organisation. 

But  the  Danish  conquest  of  the  north  and  middle  of  England  EfTects  of 
had  other  effects  than  the  rousing  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  oonouest  on 
kings.  It  cut  off  the  Northumbrian  church  from  the  see  of  umbrian 
Canterbury  almost  as  completely  as  it  had  been  cut  off  before 
the  days  of  Oswy.  The  archbishop  of  York  became  the  head  of 
a  distinct  nationality,  preserving  his  seat, — ^with  one  exception,  the 
seyen  years  exile  ofWulfhere  ', — during  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
of  the  Danish  kingdom.  Under  Athelstan  the  northern  primate 
appears  at  the  English  court',  but  not  quite  as  a  subject. 
Wulfstan,  after  Athelstan's  death,  took  sides  with  the  Ostman 
Anlaf,  and  had  to  fly  before  Edmund  \  In  a.d.  947  at  Tanshelf 
he  brought  the  Northumbrian  witan  to  plight  their  troth  to 
Edred  °,  but  the  next  year  he  revolted  with  his  people,  and  in 
A.D.  952  was  imprisoned  ^  Two  years  after,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  and  was  restored.  His  immediate  successor 
Oskytel  ruled  peaceably  under  Edgar;  but  the  importance  of 
the  position  of  the  archbishop  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  year  A.D.  9^3  to  the  Conquest,  the  see  of  Worcester  was 
generally  either  held  by  him  in  plurality,  or  bestowed  on  one  of 
his  near  kinsmen,  at  once  a  reward  of  faithfulness  and  a  pledge 
of  obedience  ^.    The  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  by  the 

*  Chron.  Sax.  AJ).  991. 

'  Sim.  Bun.  Hist.  .^jrch.  ed.  Twysden,  p.  79* 

'  Rodward  archbishop  of  York  appears  as  witness  to  three  charters  of 
Athelstan,  which  are  qnestionable,  God.  Dipl.  occxlvi,  cccxlix,  mcl;  and 
to  one  which  is  less  suspicious,  dated  in  AJ).  939,  Ibid,  cccxlviii. 

*  ChroD.  Sax.  a.d.  943.  ^  Ibid.  a.d.  947.  *  Ibid,  ajd  .95a. 

^  S.  Oswald  and  his  two  immediate  successors  held  Worcester  and  York 
together  from  a.d.  963  to  aj>.  1016,  when  Leofsi  seems  to  have  been 
appointed,  probably  in  consequence  of  political  events.  On  bis  death 
Bnhtege,  nephew  of  archbishop  Wulftton,  held  Worcester  until  a.d.  1038. 
It  was  then  disputed  between  archbishop  Elfric  and  the  bishop  of  Crediton. 
£aldred,  who  ultimately  obtained  it,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  his  promotion 
to  York  in  Aj>.  1061 ;  and  S.  Wul&tan  followed,  aj).  1062-1096.    Bishop 
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adhesion  of  Northumbria  generally  to  the  English  king.  Whilst 
the  mother  church  of  York  undervrent  these  changes,  the  northern 
suffragan  sees  of  Hexham  and  Whithem  became  extinct ;  and 
the  church  of  Lindisfame  only  survived  in  exile  and  pilgrimi^e 
with  S.  Cuthbert's  bones,  not  settling  findly  at  Durham  until 
A.D.  995* 

The  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  Mercia  and  fSast  Anglia  suffered 
scarcely  less.  The  see  of  Dunwich  perished  altogether :  and  in 
that  of  Elmham  the  succession  of  the  bishops  is  uncertain  for 
nearly  a  century  after  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Edmund  ^  The 
bishop  of  Leicester  fled  southwards,  and  placed  his  chair  at 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  close  to  the  West-Saxon  border. 
The  succession  in  Lindsey  vanishes ' ;  and  the  see  of  Lichfield 
itself  only  occasionally  emerges,  although  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  long  vacancy.  Even  in  London  the 
episcopate  seems  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  extinction. 
As  much  as  was  possible  of  the  old  system  was  restored  under 
Edgar,  but  the  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dioceses 
were  permanent.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  local  history 
of  the  period  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Mercian  church  underwent 
(he  same  secularising  process  as  the  West-Saxon  and  North- 
umbrian. 

89.  The  process  of  restoration  begun  by  Alfred  was  carried 
out  by  the  great  kings  who  succeeded  him  on  the  lines  which 
he  had  drawn.  The  vernacular  literature  which  he  had  founded 
flourished  continuously :  the  tenth  century  not  only  is  the  great 
age  of  the  chroniclers,  but  abounds  in  legal  and  disciplinary 
enactments  in  the  native  tongue.  Every  attempt  to  secure  the 
consolidation  of  the  national  and  royal  power  in  the  state  is 


Sampson,  his  snooessor,  was  brother  to  archbishop  Thomas  I  of  York,  and 
£«ther  to  Thomas  U.  The  disputes  about  the  property  of  the  two  sees  were 
continued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  later  archbishops  poasessed  the 
chiurch  of  S.  Oswald  at  Gloucester,  which  was  given  them  by  William  Rufiis. 

^  The  year  870  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  Mercian  churches  seem  to 
collapse  ;  they  emerge  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  but  the  succession 
of  bishops  is  yeiy  uncertain  until  the  middle  of  the  century.  Beg.  Sac. 
Angl.  pp.  12-14. 

*  It  re-appeara  in  aj).  953,  but  is  joined  with  Dorchester  about  fifty 
years  later* 
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accompanied  by  a  similar  effort  for  the  re-establisbment  of  the 
churcb  in  strength  and  purity.  The  memory  of  Dunstan  has  Influenoe  of 
suffered  rather  than  gained  by  the  praises  of  his  monastic  ad- 
mirers, but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  monastic  reforms  were 
one  of  the  least  of  the  measures  that  he  had  at  heart,  and  that  the 
exaggerated  views  entertained  of  them  in  the  middle  ages  threw 
his  greater  deeds  into  the  shade  ^  He  was  the  prime  minister, 
perhaps  the  inspirer,  of  the  consolidating  policy  of  Edgar;  he 
restored,  through  the  monastic  and  educational  revival,  the  in-  Renewal  of 
tercourse  between  the  English  Church  and  those  of  France  and  terooune. 
Flanders  ',  and  established  a  more  intimate  communication  with 
the  Apostolic  See ;  in  so  doing  he  did  what  could  be  done  to 
restore  piety  and  learning.  Under  his  influence  the  Mercian 
bishoprics  again  lift  up- their  heads :  the  archbishops  henceforth 
go  to  Rome  for  their  palls :  the  Frank  writers  begin  to  record 
the  lives  of  English  saints'.  But  the  contrast  between  this 
restored  life  and  communion  and  the  state  of  things  that  had 
existed  earlier  is  strongly  marked.  Instead  of  England  setting  England 
the  example  to  France  she  borrows  from  her  neighbour.  John  from  the 
the  Old  Saxon  and  Grimbald  had  come  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  the  new  monachism  comes  from  Fleury  ^. 
The  English  scribes  copy  the  disciplinary  works  of  Theodulf 
and  Halitgar  \  just  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Franks 
had  copied  the  penitentials  of  Theodore  and  Egbert.  The  royal 
marriages '  promote  intercourse  with  the  Gkrman  churches  also. 
Bishop  Kinewold  of  Worcester  in  a.d.  928  visited  all  the 
monasteries  of  Germany  with  offerings  from   Atbelstan,  and 

'  See  Robertaon*B  Essay  on  Donstan,  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  189-361 ;  Hook's 
life  of  him  in  volume  i.  of  the  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 
and  the  prefiEMse  to  the  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan  in  the  Bolla  Series. 

*  He  spent  his  exile  in  the  monastery  of  filandinium  at  Ghent.  Flor. 
Wig.  AJ).  956. 

*  £.g.  Abbo  of  Fleuxy  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Edmund.  Adelard  of  Blandi- 
nium  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Dunstan  himself. 

^  S.  Oswald  brought  the  restored  role  of  S.  Benedict  from  Fleury  to 
Ramsey.    Hist.  Rams.  (Gale),  p.  301. 

*  One  of  the  penitentials  ascribed  to  Egbert  (Wilkins,  Oono.  i.  Ii3-i43> 
Thorpe,  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  pp.  345-392)  is  a  translation  of  Halitgar  of 
Cambray.  The  laws  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans  are  also  translated ;  in  Wilkins, 
i.  265  sq. 

*  See  above,  p.  204. 
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concluded  a  league  for  mntual  intercession  with  the  monks  of 
S.  GaU  \ 

Some  marks  of  this  intercourse  are  left  on  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  church.  Although  the  pontifical  claims 
of  Odo  and  Dunstan  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  popular  his- 
tories, their  secular  position  somewhat  derogated  from  their 
ecclesiastical  one.  Whether  purely  condliar  action  ceased,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  asBimilation  of  the  national  witena- 
gemots  to  the  older  ecclesiastical  councils  renders  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  lay  and  spiritual  assemblies,  the  result  is 
the  same.  There  are  few  if  any  distinctly  ecclesiastical  councils 
of  the  tenth  century  in  England ;  and  every  royal  code  contains 
large  ecclesiastical  regulations.  The  abundant  bodies  of  canons 
which  exist  are  clad  either  in  the  form  of  constitutions,  such  as 
those  of  Odo  and  Edgar',  or  in  the  form  of  private  compila- 
tions such  as  that  of  Elfric '.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
union  between  church  and  state  had  become  so  intimate  as  to 
supersede  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  former ; 
for  the  break  in  the  list  of  councils  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
loss  of  records ;  abundance  of  charters  in  both  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish attest  the  activity  of  the  church  and  of  the  monasteries,  and 
abundant  penitential  literature  shows  that  the  want  of  canonical 
legislation  was  felt.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  business 
of  both  sorts  was  transacted  in  the  same  assemblies,  as  was  done 
in  the  councils  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
the  difficulties  of  collecting  the  clerical  witan  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year  were  still  considerable.  The  fact  that  the  persons 
who  composed  the  two  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  contributes 
to  the  uncertainfy,  and  possibly  occasioned  the  confusion  of 
which  this  obscurity  is  the  result. 

90.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eleventh  century  is  of  an 
equally  varied  character.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  great  de- 
velopment of  English  literature.     Elfric  nobly  carries  out  what 

» 

^  Groldastna,  Rer.  Alamann.  Scr.  ii.  15a,  153  ;  MemorialB  of  S.  Donstan, 
p.  IxzY. 

'  See  Wilkins,  Gonciliat  i.  pp.  aia,  225. 

*  Ibid.  p.  250.  Johzuon'8  Canons,  i.  388-407.  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws, 
pp.  441  eq. 
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Alfred  had  began.     More  than  eyer  the  chroniclers  and  sermon 

writers  put  forth  their  strength.     The  society  which  is  unable 

to  withstand  the  arms  of  Canute  almost  immediately  humanises 

and  elevates  him.    The  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  although  Intereonno 

too  much  divided  and  leavened  with  unpatriotic  counsels,  is  oollesee  of 

an  advance  in  cultivation  on  that  of  his  father ;  and  England, 

although  she  has  very  much  to  lose  by  this  foreign  admixture, 

has  much  also  to  gain.     The  school  which  Harold  founded  at 

Waltham^,  the  whole  revival  of  the  canonical  life  as  a  more 

honest  and  more  practicable  system  than  the  monastic,  was  one 

result  of  the  increased  intercourse  with  the  empire  and  especially 

with  Lorraine.     The  introduction  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  into  ^^''^^ 

eoonfiartici 

English  bishoprics  was  another".  For  this  latter  proceeding  the  in  EDgUah 
church  was  not  ready  :  English  isolation  has  always  resisted  it, 
and  the  fact  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  comers,  the  absolute 
necessity  that  fell  on  them  of  throwing  themselves  for  support  on 
other  agencies  than  the  result  of  their  work  and  the  love  of  the 
people,  must  have  counteracted  any  possible  benefit  that  could 
have  been  derived  from  freer  intercourse  with  the  churches  of 
the  continent.  Amongst  the  prelates  of  this  era  there  are  very  WnlftUn 
few  except  8.  Wulfstan  who  are  spoken  of  with  honour.  Arch- 
bishop Ealdred  of  York,  the  traveller,  pilgrim  and  ambassador, 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  statesmen,  but  it  is  not 
until  after  the  Conquest  that  he  shows  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
patriot.  The  practice  of  holding  bishoprics  in  plurality,  which 
reaches  its  climax  in  him ',  may  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  same 
grounds  as  the  nomination  of  the  foreign  prelates — ^the  default 
of  native  candidates. 

In  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  eccle-  ^™^^  <>' 
siastical  and  civil  relations  of  men  and  things,  to  enter  now  into  state. 
the  special  development  of  church  institutions  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  century  would  be  to  traverse  again  the  ground  already 

'  See  the  Tractattia  de  S.  Cruoe,  pref.  pp.  v-xii.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq. 
ii.  440  sq.    Epistolae  CantuarieiiBee,  pref. 

*  Freeman  (Norm.  Ck>nq.  ii.  80,  81)  regards  the  Lotharingian  prelates  at 
German  in  speech,  and  therefore  possibly  weloome  to  GK>dwin  and  his  party. 

*  He  held,  or  at  least  administered,  at  one  time  Worcester,  Herefoiti  and 
Sherborne  :  it  is  &ir  to  say  that  he  was  a  good  bishop  when  such  were  very 
scarce,  and  that  he  kept  foreigners  out. 

B  2  ^ 
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gone  over.     The  devolution  of  judicial  powers  on  the  lords  of 
bookland,  the  king's  thegns,  and  others  having  grants  of  sac  and 
AMimilatioii  soc,  affected  the  territorial  power  of  the  bishops  and  monasteries 
in  just  the  same  way:  it  is  in  fact  from  the  charters  of  immunity 
to  the  churches  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  scanty  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  status  of  the  lay  loida    The  obliga- 
tion of '  borh/  by  which  every  man  was  obliged  to  have  a  security 
for  his  keeping  the  peace,  was  enforced  on  ecclesiastics  also.   An 
unpublished  list  of  the  '  festormen '  of  archbishop  Elfric  exists 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  York  Gospel  Book ;  every  priest  had  to  find 
himself  twelve  such  bondsmen^ ;  Elfric  has  sixty  or  more.     The 
office  of  archdeacon,  which  appears  first  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  has  now  risen  into  a  place  of  jurisdiction,  although  the 
creation  of  territorial  archdeaconries  has  not  yet  been  required. 
The  bishops,  instead  of  resigning  when  age  and  infirmity  incapa- 
citate them,  employ  deputies  to  perform  their  spiritual  functions, 
as  the  prince-bishops  did  in  the  later  middle  ages.     The  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chm*ch,  like  that  of  the  state,  is 
being  changed  to  the  general  pattern  of  the  continental  churches. 
The  same  cries  of  simony  and  immorality  against  the  clergy  which 
are  heard  in  France  and  Germany  are  prevalent  here,  and  the 
means  taken  to  silence  them  are  as  weak  in  England  as  abroad. 
The  revival  of  life  and  energy  under  Dunstan  and  Elfric  has 
worn  itself  out  before  the  days  of  the  Confessor.   The  exhaustion 
of  the  church  coincided  with  that  of  the  state,  of  which  Edward 
is  a  fair  type,  and  which  the  zeal  of  Siward,  of  Godwin,  and  even 
of  Harold  could  not  counteract.     The  time  was  come  for  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm  as  well  as  for  William  of  Normandy  and 
Henry  of  Anjou. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  special  importance 
of  this  portion  of  history  in  its  bearing  on  our  constitutional 
growth.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  only  the  agency  by 
which  Christianity  is  brought  to  a  heathen  people,  a  herald  of 
spiritual  blessings  and  glorious  hopes  in  another  life ;  it  is  not 
merely  the  tamer  of  cruel  natures,  the  civiliser  of  the  rude,  the 
cultivator  of  the  waste  places,  the  educator,  the  guide  and  the 

^  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  a. 
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protector,  whose  .guardianship  is  the  only  safegaard  of  the 
woman,  the  child,  and  the  slave  against  the  tyranny  of  their  lord 
and  master.  The  church  is  this  in  many  other  countries  besides  Beuing  of 
Britain ;  but  here  it  is  much  more.  The  unity  of  the  church  in  church  his- 
England  was  the  pattern  of  the  unity  of  the  state :  the  cohesion  life  of  the 
of  the  church  was  for  ages  the  substitute  for  the  cohesion  which 
the  divided  nation  was  unable  otherwise  to  realise.  Strong 
in  its  own  conformation,  it  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
despotic  rule  of  such  kings  as  Offa,  and  was  the  guardian  of 
liberties  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  oppressed.  It  was  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  a  national  church :  national  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness as  well  as  in  its  exclusiveness.  Englishmen  were  in 
their  lay  aspect  Mercians  or  West  Saxons ;  only  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical relations  could  they  feel  themselves  fellow-countrymen 
and  fellow-subjects.  And  for  a  great  part  of  the  period  under 
our  view,  the  interference  of  foreign  churches  was  scarcely 
if  at  all  felt.  There  was  no  Roman  legation  from  the  days  of 
Theodore  to  those  of  Offit,  and  there  are  only  scanty  vestiges  of 
such  interference  for  the  next  three  centuries :  Dunstan  boldly 
refused  to  obey  a  papal  sentence  *.  Until  the  eve  of  the  Con- 
quest, therefore,  the  development  of  the  system  was  free  and 
spontaneous,  although  its  sphere  was  a  small  one.  The  use 
of  the  native  tongue  in  prayers  and  sermons  is  continuous; 
the  observance  of  native  festivals  also,  and  the  reverence  paid 
to  native  saints.  If  the  stimulating  force  of  foreign  inter- 
course was  wanting,  the  intensity  with  which  the  church  threw 
itself  into  the  interest  of  the  nation  more  than  made  up  what 
was  lacking.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the  national  spirit  thus 
growing  into  one  another  supplied  something  at  least  of  that 
strong  passive  power  which  the  Norman  despotism  was  unable 
to  break.  The  churches  were  schools  and  nurseries  of  patriots ; 
depositories  of  old  traditional  glories  and  the  refuge  of  the  per- 
secuted. The  English  clergy  supplied  the  basis  of  the  strength 
of  Anselm  when  the  Norman  bishops  sided  with  the  king.  They 
trained  the  English  people  for  the  time  when  the  kings  should 
court  their  support  and  purchase  their  adherence  by  the  re- 

^  See  Adelard's  Life  of  Dunstan,  in  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  p.  67. 
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storation  of  liberties  that  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 
The  unity  of  the  church  was  in  the  early  period  the  only  work- 
ing uniiy ;  and  its  liberty,  in  the  evil  days  that  followed,  the 
only  form  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  freedom  lingered. 
It  was  again  to  be  the  tie  between  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors ;  to  give  to  the  oppressed  a  hold  on  the  conscience  of 
the  despot ;  to  win  new  liberties  and  revive  the  old ;  to  unite 
Norman  and  Englishman  in  the  resistance  to  tyrants,  and 
educate  the  growing  nation  for  its  distant  destiny  as  the 
teacher  and  herald  of  freedom  to  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  NOBMAN  CONQUEST. 

91.  Complex  resQlts  of  the  Conqueet. — ^92.  State  of  Noimandy. — ^93.  Growth 
of  Fendalism. — 94.  Feudal  ideas  of  the  Conquest. — 95.  National  policy 
of  William. — 96.  Introduction  of  Feudal  usages. — 97.  Maintenance  of 
old  forms. — 98.  Results  of  changes  of  administrators. — 99.  Subordinate 
changes  in  judicature. — 100.  In  taxation. — 101.  In  ecclesiastical 
affidrs. — 102.  Transitional  character  of  the  period. 

91.  The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  character  and  ^^<™J^^. . 
constitution  of  the  English  was  threefold.    The  Norman  rule  Oonquest. 
invigorated  the  whole  national  system ;  it  stimulated  the  growth 
of  freedom  and  the  sense  of  unity,  and  it  supplied,  partly  from 
its  own  stock  of  jurisprudence,  and  partly  under  the  pressure 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  conquerors  found  themselves, 
a  formative  power  which  helped  to  develop  and  concentrate  the 
wasted  energies  of  the  native  race.    In  the  first  place  it  brought  Its  inn- 
the  nation  at  once  and  permanently  within  the  circle  of  Euro-  effect, 
pean  interests,  and  the  Crusades,  which  followed  within  a  few 
years,  and  which  were  recruited  largely  from  the  Normans  and 
the  English,  prevented  a  relapse  into  isolation.   The  adventurous 
and  highly-strung  energy  of  the  ruling  race  communicated  itself 
to  the  people  whom  it  ruled;  its  restless  activity  and  strong 
political  instinct  roused  the  dormant  spirit  and  disciplined 
even  while  it  oppressed   it.     For,  in  the   second   place,  the  it  calls  forth 
powers  which  it  called  forth  were  largely  exercised  in  counter-  oppoution. 
acting  its  own  influence.     The  Normans  so  far  as  they  became 
English  added  nerve  and  force  to  the  system  with  which  they 
identified  themselves;   so  far  as  they  continued  Norman  they 
provoked  and  stimulated  bj  opposition  and  oppression  the  latent 
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^\^«tMMii^  energies  of  the  English.  The  Norman  kings  fostered,  and  the 
iwj^»i<«i^  Norman  nobility  forced  out  the  new  growth  of  life.  In  the 
thin)  place,  however,  the  importation  of  new  systems  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  development  of  new  expedients,  in  every  de- 
partment of  government,  by  men  who  had  a  genius  not  only  for 
jurisprudence  but  for  every  branch  of  organisation,  furnished 
a  disciplinary  and  formative  machinery  in  which  the  new  and 
revived  powers  might  be  trained : — a  system  which  through 
oppression  prepared  the  way  for  order,  and  by  routine  educated 
men  for  the  dominion  of  law :  law  and  order  which  when  com- 
pleted should  attest  by  the  pertinacious  retention  and  develop- 
ment of  primitive  institutions,  that  the  discipline  which  had 
called  them  forth  and  trained  men  for  them,  was  a  discipline 
only,  not  the  imposition  of  a  new  and  adventitious  polity.  For 
the  Norman  polity  had  very  little  substantial  organisation  of  its 
own ;  and  what  it  brought  with  it  to  England  was  soon  worn 
out  or  merged  in  that  of  the  nation  with  which  it  united.  Only 
the  vigour  and  vitality  which  it  had  called  forth  was  per- 
manent. 
The  92.  Of  the  constitutional   history  of  the  Normans  of  Nor- 

.  Normandy,  mandy  we  have  very  little  information  ^.  A  century  and  a  half 
before  the  Conquest  of  England,  Eollo  had  received  the  province 
from  Charles  the  Simple :  he  and  his  people  in  becoming  Chris- 
tian had  become  to  a  certain  extent  Frank  also.  They  retained 
much  of  the  Scandinavian  character,  but  of  the  Norse  customs 
only  those  which  fell  into  easy  agreement  with  Frank  law ;  and 
their  native  language  they  entirely  forgot.  Of  Frank  law  in  its 
early  Norman  form  we  have  equally  scanty  evidence.  What 
little  is  known  is  learned  from  later  jurisprudence,  and  that  by 

'  See  Palgrave,  Nonnandj  and  England,  i.  113.  Palgrave  enumerates 
three  traditions  or  legal  legends  of  RoIIo :  (i)  The  custom  of  the  damewr 
de  Jiaro,  by  which  whoever  sustained  or  feared  to  sustain  any  damage  of 
goods  or  chattels,  life  or  limb,  was  entitled  to  raise  the  country  by  the  cry 
Haro.  (2)  The  legend  of  the  Roumare,  according  to  which  he  tried  the 
obedience  of  his  people  by  hanging  his  bracelets  on  a  tree,  where  they 
remained  unguarded  for  three  years  and  unmolested.  (3)  The  legend  of 
Long-paon,  according  to  which  he  hanged  a  husband  and  wife  who  had 
conspired  to  cheat  him.  The  first  two  stories  are  common  to  Englfmd  and 
other  countries ;  the  last  is  in  conformity  with  Scandinavian  jurisprudence. 
Ibid.  i.  696-699. 
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inference  rather  tlian  historic  evidence.     Even  the  existence  of  Obscuriiy 

of  their  con* 

the  ordinary  language  of  feudalism  in  Normandy^  before  the  stitutionai 

r^  1  •  history. 

Conquest  of  England  has  been  questioned,  unreasonably  indeed, 
but  not  without  such  probability  as  arises  from  lack  of  docu- 
mentary materials  of  proof.  TheMittle  that  is  clearly  known 
seems  to  be  that  the  Norman  duke  or  count  ruled  his  people  as 
a  personal  sovereign,  and  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  great 
men  ^ ;  that  under  him  were  a  number  of  barons,  who  owed  their  The  nobles, 
position  to  the  possession  of  land  for  which  they  were  under 
feudal  obligations  to  him,  which  they  took  every  opportunity  of 
discarding ;  who  had  the  status  of  nobility  derived  from  ancient 
Norse  descent  or  from  connexion  with  the  ducal  family,  although 
that  nobility  neither  possessed  purity  of  blood,  nor  was  accom- 
panied by  any  feeling  of  honour  or  loyalty ;  and  who  therefore 
were  kept  faithful  partly  by  a  sense  of  interest  and  partly  by  the 
strong  hand  of  their  master'.  The  population  of  cultivators  lived 

• 

^  Si8mondi*8  idea  that  Hollo  introduced  full-grown  feudality  into  Nor- 
mandy (Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  i.  693)  ia  of  course  quite 
untenable.  Palgrave  remarks  that '  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any 
system  of  Norman  tenure  had  been  matured  into  consistenoy  by  fiscal 
talent  until  after  the  seventh  duke  of  Normandy  won  the  Anglo-Saxon 
crown.'  Ibid.  i.  694.  He  regards  however  Richard  Sanspeur,  the  third 
duke,  as  the  founder  of  Norman  feudalism.  Ibid.  ii.  534.  Waitz  agrees 
with  Palgrave  as  to  the  comparatively  late  growth  of  it ;  Gottingische 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Nachrichten,  Feb.  I4,  1866  ;  pp.  95,  96. 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Gonq.  iii.  289  sq.  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, ii.  257,  regards  William  Longsword  the  son  of  Bollo  as  absolute. 
'  His  was  the  law,  his  was  the  state,  his  was  the  church.*  '  No  baronage 
surrounded  his  curule  chair,  no  clerk  sat  at  his  feet.  He  spake  the  law, 
he  gave  the  law,  he  made  the  law,  he  executed  the  law.*  Ibid.  p.  258. 
'  At  no  period  after  the  first  development  of  the  duchy  until  it  has  been 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  can  we  discern  any  courts  or  conventions  of 
prelates  and  nobles  equivalent  to  the  Great  Councils,  States  GrenenJ,  or 
Parliaments  of  subsequent  times.'    Ibid.  p.  259. 

'  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  lii.  28,  29.  The  Norman  counts 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  in  most  cases,  younger  branches  of  the 
ducal  house  or  closely  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  The  counts  of 
Brionne,  Evreux,  and  £u  were  descended  from  sons  of  Richard  I ;  Count 
Odo  of  Aumille  was  the  Conqueror's  brother-in-law ;  Count  Robert  of  Mor- 
tain  his  half-brother.  The  three  great  patriarchs  of  the  other  Norman 
houses  were  Yvo  of  Belesme,  ancestor  of  the  Montgomery  counts  of  Pon- 
thieu  and  Alenoon,  and  earls  of  Shrewsbury ;  Bernard  the  Dane,  and  Osmund 
de  Centville.  Ibid.  ii.  535,  536  ;  iii.  148.  The  Beaumonts,  whose  county 
of  Meulan,  or  Mellent,  was  in  the  Fr^ch  Vexin,  and  who  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  earU  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  were  descended  from  a  sister 
of  Gunnorisy  the  wife  of  Duke  Richard  I ;  and  the  houses  of  Montgomeiy, 
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Theouiti.  imder  this  aristocracy,  Gallic  in  extraction,  Frank  in  law  and 
custom,  and  speaking  the  language  which  had  been  created  by 
their  early  history.  These  people  were  in  strict  dependence  on 
their  Norman  lords,  although  they  now  and  then  showed  some 
remembrance  of  the  comparative  freedom  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Frank  empire,  and  retained  the  local  organisation  which 

Tin  towDt.  neither  Franks  nor  Normans  were  numerous  enough  to  displace^; 
and  commercial  prosperity  and  a  strong  communal  feeling  sub- 
sisted in  the  great  towns.  Nothing  but  the  personal  character 
of  the  dukes  had  prevented  the  territory  thus  lightly  held  from 

Duoalpolioy.  dismemberment.  The  strong  hand  had  gathered  all  the  great 
fiefs  into  the  hands  of  kinsmen  whose  fidelity  was  secured  by  the 
right  of  the  duke  to  garrison  their  castles,  and  whose  tyrannies 
were  limited  by  the  right  of  the  duke  to  enforce  his  own  peace. 
Their  attempts  at  independence  were  checked  by  ruthless  blood- 

Edtetion  of   shed.     The  duke  himself  was  by  commendation  a  vassal  of  the 

the  king  of  king,  not  so  much  as  king,  for  the  gift  to  RoUo  had  left  him 
free,  but  as  duke  of  the  French :  Bichard  of  Normandy  had 
commended  himself  to  Hugh  the  Great,  whose  descendants  had 
since  become  kings  '.  But  the  hold  of  the  royal  hand  on  Nor- 
mandy was  scarcely  perceptible;  and  its  constitutional  con- 
nexion is  with  the  polity  of  the  Earolingian  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  What  little  legal  system  sub- 
sisted was  derived  from  the  Frank  institutions  as  they  were 
when  Normandy  was  separated  from  the  body  (^  the  Frank 
dominion. 

93.  Feudalism,  the  comprehensive  idea  which  includes  the 
whole  governmental   policy  of  the  French  kingdom,  was  of 

Warenne  and  Giffiurd,  from  other  BiJiten  of  the  same  famoiu  lady ;  the 
house  of  Breteuil  from  her  brother  Herfast.  See  the  pedigrees  at  the 
end  of  Du  Chegne's  ScriptoreB  Hist.  Normannorom. 

^  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  iii.  41,  4a  :  <  When  we  reach  the 
era  of  written  evidence  all  absolute  servitude  has  become  obsolete.  The 
very  charter  which  designates  the  Terre4enaMd  as  a  servus  guarantees  his 
personal  freedom.*    Ibid.  p.  44. 

'  On  the  status  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  the  changes  of  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  the  Karolings,  the  Grennan  kings  of  the  Saxon  line, 
the  dukes  of  the  Franks  and  the  kings,  see  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, ii.  125,  337-234,  347,  533 ;  FrMman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  167,  aao,  aai, 
609 ;  Waits,  Nachrichten  (as  above),  pp.  69-96. 
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distinctly  Frank  growth  \     The  principle  which  underlies  itFnnk 
may  be  universal ;  but  the  historic  development  of  it  with  which  feudalism, 
the  constitutional  history  of  Europe  is  concerned  may  be  traced 
step  by  step  under  Frank  influence,  from  its  first  appearance 
on  the  conquered  soil  of  Eoman  Ghiul  to  its  fiill  development 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages '.    In  the  form  which  it 

^  The  word  feudum,  fief  or  fee,  ie  derived  from  the  German  word  for 
cattle  (Gothic  faihu;  Old  High  German /Au;  Old  Saxon /<;Att;  Anglo- 
Saxon  feoh) ;  the  secondary  meaning  being  goods,  especially  money : 
hence  property  in  general.  The  letter  d  is  perhaps  a  mere  insertion  for 
■omid*s  sake ;  but  it  has  been  interpreted  as  a  part  of  a  second  root,  od, 
also  meaning  property,  in  which  case  the  first  syllable  has  a  third  meaning, 
that  of  fee  or  reward,  and  the  whole  word  means  property  given  by  way  of 
reward  for  service.  But  this  is  improbable ;  and  the  connexion  of  the 
word  with  the  Greek  ifit^fCrtvffis,  which  is  suggested  by  the  similarity  d 
feudal  and  emphyteutic  tenure  of  land,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critidsm. 
The  legal  emphyteusis  is  '  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land  that  is  the 
property  of  another.'  This  wora  occurs  first  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian, 
and  the  emphyteutic  possessor  seems  generally  to  be  a  mere  lessee :  it 
appears  in  the  Lombard  Capitulary  of  A.D.  819.  The  word  feodum  ia  not 
found  earlier  than  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century.  But  neither  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  latter  word  nor  the  development  of  its  several  meanings  can  be 
regarded  as  certain.  See  Smitib*s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  JEmphy- 
teutU ;  Eobertson,  ScoUand,  ii.  454 ;  Du  CHUge,  &c. 

'  AJs  feudalism  in  both  tenure  and  government  was,  so  far  as  it  existed 
in  England,  brought  full-grown  from  France,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
trace  in  detail  its  growth  in  its  native  country.  But  it  is  important  to  note 
the  change  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  on  the  subject,  which  has  resulted 
firom  the  recent  investigations  of  German  writers.  The  view  accepted  in 
the  last  century  on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  and  generally  maintained 
by  the  French  writers,  is  that  Uie  conquests  of  the  Franks  were  made  by 
independent  nobles,  who  had  a  powerful  oomitatus,  and  that  the  lands  so 
acquired  were  divided  amongst  the  comites,  each  of  whom  was  bound  by 
a  special  oath  of  fiddity  to  bis  lord,  and  held  his  land  by  the  obligation  of 
military  service.  Eidihom,  acoepthig  this  theory,  distinguished  the  divisions 
of  territory  made  before  Glovis,  on  the  principle  of  free  allotment,  from 
those  made  by  that  king  and  his  successors,  on  a  feudal  principle:  the 
recipients  of  the  latter  grants  were  supposed  to  be  the  leude§,  and  amongst 
the  leudes  a  narrower  iSam  of  comites  bore  the  name  of  aninutiona.  ^e 
Merovingian  kingdom  was,  on  this  hypothesiB,  a  state  built  up  on  vas- 
salage ;  Uie  bond  of  unity  being  tiie  connexion  of  claasfie  in  subordination 
to  one  another,  not  the  common  and  immediate  subjection  to  a  sovereign 
government.  This  theory  has  been  entirely  refuted  by  Waits,  whose 
authority  has  been,  in  this  work,  regarded  as  conclusive  as  to  the  ancient 
German  system.  It  was  no  irregular  unorganised  &bric,  but  a  complete 
governmental  system.  Its  conquests  were  the  work  of  the  nations  moving 
in  entire  order ;  the  comitatus  was  not  the  bond  of  cohesion ;  the  leudes 
were  not  comites :  all  the  people  were  bound  to  be  faithful  to  the  king ; 
the  gift  of  an  estate  by  the  king  involved  no  defined  obligation  of  service  ; 
all  t^e  nation  was  alike  bound  to  military  service ;  the  only  comites  were 
the  antnutions,  and  these  were  few  in  number;  the  basis  of  the  Mero* 
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Condition     has  reached  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  may  be  described  as 
at  the  time   a  complete  organisation  of  society  through  the  medium  of  land 
Norman       tenure,  in  which  from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  landowner 
^  all  are  bound  together  by  obligation  of  serrice  and  defence :  the 

lord  to  protect  his  vassal,  the  vassal  to  do  service  to  his  lord ; 
the  defence  and  service  being  based  on  and  regulated  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  land  held  by  the  one  of  the  other.  In 
those  states  which  have  reached  the  territorial  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  rights  of  defence  and  service  are  supplemented  by  the 
right  of  jurisdiction.  The  lord  judges  as  well  as  defends  his 
vassal ;  the  vassal  does  suit  as  well  as  service  to  his  lord.  In 
states  in  which  feudal  government  has  reached  its  utmost  growth, 
the  political,  financial,  judicial,  every  branch  of  public  admin- 
istration is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions.  The  central 
authority  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name. 
Elementi  of  This  institution  had  grown  up  from  two  great  sources — ^the 
beneficium,  and  the  practice  of  commendation, — and  had  been 
specially  fostered  on  Gallic  soil  by  the  existence  of  a  subject 
population  which  admitted  of  any  amount  of  extension  in  the 
Thebemc-  methods  of  dependence.  The  beneficiary  system^  originated 
partly  in  gifts  of  land  made  by  the  kings  out  of  their  own 
estates  to  their  kinsmen  and  servants,  with  a  special  under- 

vin^^an  polity  was  not  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal,  hat  that  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign.  The  arguments  of  Roth  (Gresohichte  des  Beneficial- 
wesens,  and  Feudalitat  und  Unterthanverbandjsofar  coincide  with  those  of 
Waitz ;  and  the  work  of  Sohm  (Altdeutsche  Keicha-  und  Greiichtsverfas- 
sung)  completes  the  overthrow  of  the  old  theoiy  by  reconstructing  m  a 
very  remarkable  manner  the  old  German  system  in  Salian  and  Merovingian 
times.  It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system. 
This  is  done  by  Waitz  on  the  theory  of  a  conjunction  and  interpenetration 
of  the  beneficial  system  and  the  vassal  relation,  both  being  fostered  by  the 
growth  of  immunities ;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  in  the  text.  Roth, 
however,  goes  further,  connecting  the  antrustionship  with  the  vassal  re- 
lation, and  making  the  former  a  link  between  the  primitive  comitatus  and 
later  feudalism.  The  infeudation  of  benefices  and  transfer  of  magisterial 
jurisdictions  to  the  landowners  (the  seigniorial  svstem),  he  traces  not  to 
any  general  movement  in  society,  but  to  the  violent  innovation  of  the 
early  Karoling  period,  which  itself  resulted  firom  the  great  secularisations 
of  the  eighth  centuiy.  Waitz*8  theory  is  maintained  as  against  Roth, 
in  the  points  in  which  the  two  writers  differ,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  in- 
valuable work.  See  also  Richter,  Annalen  der  Deutochen  Gkschichte, 
pp.  108-111. 
»  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  326-258. 
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taking  to  be  faithful  ^ ;  partly  in  the  surrender  by  landowners 
of  their  estates  to  churches  or  powerful  men,  to  be  received  back 
again  and  held  by  them  as  tenants  for  rent  or  service.     By  the 
latter  arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  protection  of 
the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  insecure  placed  his  title 
under  the  defence  of  the  church.     By  the  practice  of  conmiend-  Commend- 
ation ',  on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  put  himself  under  the  per- 
sonal care  of  a  lord,  but  without  altering  his  title  or  divesting 
himself  of  his  right  to  his  estate ;  he  became  a  vassal '  and  did 
homage.     The  placing  of  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord 
was  the  typical  act  by  which  the  connexion  was  formed.     And 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the  same  time.   The  union  of  the 
beneficiary  tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of 
feudal  obligation;  the  two-fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of  the  lord  JJSJj^**^ 
and  that  of  the  vassal,  was  supplemented  by  the  two-fold  en-  ▼M»toee. 
gagement,  that  of  the  lord  to  defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to 
be  faithful.     A  third  ingredient  was  supplied  by  the  grants  of  pnntsor 
immunity  by  which  in  the  Frank  empire,  as  in  England,  the 
possession  of  land  was  united  with  the  right  of  judicature :  the 
dwellers  on  a  feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  lord,  and  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the  nation  or 
to  its  chosen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  a  fief  ^. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  thus  originated,  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 

^  Not  a  promiflo  of  definite  service  but  a  pledge  to  continue  faithful  in  the 
conduct  in  consideration  of  which  the  reward  is  given.  Waitz,  D.  Y .  G.  ii.  2  5 1, 
Such  a  condition  of  course  preserved  to  the  giver  a  hold  on  or  interest  in  the 
land,  through  which  he  was  able  to  enforce  fidelity.  See  also  Both,  Bene- 
ficial wesen,  p.  385  ;  who  points  out  that  even  when  the  possessors  of  great 
benefices  commended  themselves  to  the  kings,  they  did  not  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Bald  fidl  into  the  class  of  vassids ;  '  episcopi,  abbates,  comites 
et  vassalli  dominici .  . .  benefida  habentes  Carolo  se  conunendaverunt,  et 
fidelitatem  sacramento  firmavemnt.'  Ann.  Bertin,  A  J).  837.  But  this  was 
a  period  of  transition,  and  if  they  did  not  become  vassals  in  name,  they 
entered  into  a  relation  which  differed  vezy  UtUe  from  later  vassalage. 

•  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  258-262. 

'  Yassus  in  the  Merovingian  period  was  used,  according  to  Roth,  in- 
variably for  an  unfree  person;  in  the  Karolingian  period  far  a  freeman 
commended,  or,  as  he  states  it,  placed  in  the  relation  of  comitatus,  to  a 
lord ;  Benefidalwesen,  p.  367.  Waitz,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
rejects  the  idea  of  connecting  the  comitatus  with  commendation. 

*  Waits,  D.  Y.  G.  ii.  634-645 ;  iv.  243-273. 
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the  tenth  century;  but  as  early  as  a.d.  877  Charles  the  Bald 
recognised  the  hereditary  character  of  all  benefices  ^ ;  and  from 
that  year  the  growth  of  strictly  feudal  jurisprudence  may  be  held 
to  date. 

The  system  testifies  to  the  country  and  causes  of  its  birth. 
The  beneficium  is  partly  of  Roman,  partly  of  G^erman  origin : 
in  the  Roman  system  the  usufruct,  the  occupation  of  land  be- 
longing to  another  person,  involved  no  diminution  of  status ' ; 
in  the  Germanic  system  he  who  tilled  land  that  was  not  his  own 
was  imperfectly  free :  the  reduction  of  a  large  Roman  population 
to  dependence  placed  the  two  classes  on  a  level,  and  conduced  to 
the  wide  extension  of  the  institution.  Commendation  on  the  other 
hand  may  have  had  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  origin  \  and  an  analogy 
only  with  the  Roman  clientship.  The  German  comitatus,  which 
seems  to  have  ultimately  merged  its  existence  in  one  or  other 
of  these  developments,  is  of  course  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
in  its  origin  from  them.  The  tie  of  the  benefice  or  of  commend- 
ation could  be  formed  between  any  two  persons  whatever ;  none 
but  the  king  could  have  antrustions.  But  the  comitatus  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  preserved,  as  we  have  seen,  a  more  distinct  exist- 
ence ^  and  this  perhaps  was  one  of  the  causes  that  distinguished 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  system  most  definitely  from  the  feudaUsm 
of  the  Frank  empire. 

The  process  by  which  the  machinery  of  government  became 
feudalised,  although  rapid,  was  gradual.  The  weakness  of  the 
Karoling  kings  °  and  emperors  gave  room  for  the  speedy  develop- 


*  The  practice  had  been  growing  up  for  a  long  period,  and  the  clause  of 
the  Capitulary  of  Kiersi  ia  rather  a  recognition  of  a  presumptive  right  than 
an  authoritative  enunciation  of  a  principle.  See  on  it  Both,  Beneficial wesen, 
p.  420  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  693.  The  hereditary  usage  was  not  yet  uni- 
versal, nor  did  this  recognition  make  it  so;  the  emperor  simply  makes 
provision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  by  his  son  during  his  absence,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  count  or  other  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  is,  however,  a  dear 
proof  of  the  generality  of  the  usage.    See  Baluze,  ii.  1 79. 

«  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  325,  234. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  199.  The  arguments  in  £ftvonr  of  this  theory  rest  on  Breton 
usages. 

*  See  above,  p.  153. 

'  The  tendency  had  begun  to  work  during  the  Merovingian  period.  It  was 
a  regulation  of  Clothair  II,  that  the  count  must  be  a  native  of  the  province 
over  which  he  was  placed.    Edict,  doth.  II,  c.  12  ;  Baluze,  i.  16 ;  Waiti^ 
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ment  of  disruptiye  tendencies  in  a  territory  so  extensive  and  so  Introduction 
little  consolidated.     The  duchies  and  counties  of  the  eighth  and  into  the  ma- 
ninth  centuries  were  still  official  magistracies,  the  holders  of  goveniment. 
which  discharged  the  functions  of  imperial  judges  or  generals. 
Such  officers  were  of  course  men  whom  the  kings  could  trust, 
in  most  cases  Franks,  courtiers  or  kinsmen,  who  at  an  earlier 
date  would  have  heen  comites  or  antrusHons,  and  who  were  pro- 
vided for  hy  feudal  benefices.     The  official  magistracy  had  in 
itself  the  tendency  to  become  hereditary,  and  when  the  benefice 
was  recognised  as  heritable,  the  provincial  governorship  became 
so  too.     But  the  provincial  governor  had  many  opportunities  of 
improving  his  position,  especially  if  he  could  throw  himself  into 
the  manners  and  aspirations  of  the  people  he  ruled.     By  mar- 
riage or  inheritance  he  might  accumulate  in  his  family  not  only 
the  old  alodial  estates  which,  especially  on  German  soil,  still 
continued  to  subsist,  but  the  traditions  and  local  loyalties  which 
were  connected  with  the  possession  of  them  ^.    So  in  ^  few  years  Growth  of 
the  Frank  magistrate  could  unite  in  his  own  person  the  bene-  ^stncies' 
ficiary  endowment,  the  imperial  deputation,  and  the  headship  dai  Jrin^-' 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  presided.     And  then  it  was  only  ^*°^ 
necessary  for  the  central  power  to  be  a  little  weakened,  and 
the  independence  of  duke  or  count  was  limited  by  his  homage 
and  fealty  alone,  that  is  by  obligations  that  depended  on  con- 
science only  for  their  fulfilment.     It  is  in  Germany  that  the 
disruptive  tendency  most  distinctly  takes  the  political  form; 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  assert  their  national  independence  under 


D.  y.  G.  ii.  377.  The  intention  wu  that  he  shoold  have  a  substantial  stake 
in  tiie  well-being  of  the  proyinoe,  such  that  compensation  oould  be  exacted 
firom  him  in  case  of  misgovemment. 

^  Abundant  proof  of  this  position  will  be  found  in  Gennan  history.  The 
rise  of  the  successiye  fiuniliee  of  Saxon  dukes,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Bavaria  under  the  Saxon  emperors,  furnish  illustrations.  The  Saxon  dukes 
of  Bavaria  carry  out  the  Bavarian  policy  in  opposition  to  their  near  kinsmen 
on  the  imperial  throne.  The  growth  of  the  Swabian  Welfs  into  perfect 
identification  with  the  Saxons  whom  they  governed  affords  another  striking 
instance.  In  a  less  degree,  but  still  to  some  extent^  this  was  the  case  in 
France  also  ;  but  the  Gbbllic  populations  had  lost  before  the  Karoling  period 
most  of  their  national  aspirations ;  nor  did  the  Frank  governors  identify 
themselves  at  any  time  with  the  people.  Hence  the  great  difference  in 
social  results  between  French  and  German  feudalism. 
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Dianqitive  Swabian  and  Saxon  dukes  who  have  identified  the  interests  of 
their  subjects  with  their  own.  In  France,  where  the  ancient  tribal 
divisions  had  been  long  obsolete,  and  where  the  existence  of  the 
alod  involved  little  or  no  feeling  of  loyalty,  the  process  was 
simpler  still :  the  provincial  rulers  aimed  at  practical  rather  than 
political  sovereignty;  the  people  were  too  weak  to  have  any 
aspirations  at  all :  the  disruption  was  due  more  to  the  abeyance 
of  central  attraction  than  to  any  centrifugal  force  existing  in 
the  provinces.  But  the  result  was  the  same ;  feudal  government, 
a  graduated  system  of  jurisdiction  based  on  land  tenure,  in 
which  every  lord  judged,  taxed,  and  commanded  the  class  next 
below  him,  in  which  abject  slavery  formed  the  lowest,  and  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  the  highest  grade,  in  which  private  war, 
private  coinage,  private  prisons,  took  the  place  of  the  imperial 
institutions  of  government. 
Oppoeitioii  94.  This  was  the  social  system  which  William  the  Con- 
the  interest  queror  and  his  barons  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  work  in 
queroraud  France.  One  part  of  it,  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  was  perhaps 
barooa.  the  only  description  of  tenure  which  they  could  understand; 
the  king  was  the  original  lord,  and  every  title  issued  mediately 
or  immediately  from  him.  The  other  part,  the  governmental 
system  of  feudalism,  was  the  point  on  which  sooner  or  later 
the  duke  and  his  barons  were  sure  to  differ;  already  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  system  with  the  existence  of  the  strong 
central  power  had  been  exemplified  in  Normandy ;  the  strength 
of  the  dukes  had  been  tasked  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
castles  and  to  enforce  their  own  high  justice :  much  more  diffi- 
cult would  England  be  to  retain  in  Norman  hands  if  the  new 
king  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the  French  system.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Norman  barons  would  fain  rise  a  step  in 
the  social  scale  answering  to  that  by  which  their  duke  had 
become  a  king;  and  they  aspired  to  the  same  independence 
which  they  had  seen  enjoyed  by  the  counts  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  France.  Nor  was  the  aspiration  on  their  part  alto- 
gether unreasonable;  they  had  joined  in  the  Conquest  rather 
as  sharers  in  the  great  adventure  than  as  mere  vassals  of  the 
duke  whose  birth  they  despised  as  much  as  they  feared  hia 
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strengtb  ^.     William,  however,  was  wise  and  wary  as  well  as  Feudal  te- 
strong.  Hence  whilst  by  the  insensible  process  of  custom,  or  rather  received 
by  the  mere  assumption  that  feudal  tenure  of  land  was  the  only  feudal  prin- 
lawful  and  reasonable  one,  the  Frankish  system  of  tenure  was  vemmentr 
substituted  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  organisation  of  govern- 
ment on  the  same  basis  was  not  equally  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Conqueror  himself  was  too  strong  to  suffer  that  organisation 
to  become  formidable  in  his  reign,  but  neither  the  brutal  force  of 
William  Bufus^  nor  the  heavy  and  equal  pressure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  I,  could  extinguish  the  tendency  towards  it.     It 
was  only  after  it  had  under  Stephen  broken  out  into  anarchy  and 
plunged  the  whole  nation  in  long  misery,  when  the  great  houses 
founded  by  the  barons  of  the  Conquest  had  suffered  forfeiture 
or  extinction,  when  the  Normans  had  become  Englishmen  under 
the  legal  and  constitutional  reforms  of  Henry  II,  that  the  royal 
authority  in  close  alliance  with  the  nation  was  enabled  to  put 
an  end  to  the  evil. 

95.  William  the  Conqueror  claimed  the  crown  of  England  as 
the  chosen  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ^.   It  was  a  claim  which 

^  On  the  descent  of  the  great  barons  of  Normandy  see  above,  p.  249, 
note  3.  Ordericus  Yitalis  names  the  chiefe  who  joined  in  the  delib^ation  of 
Idllebonne  preparatory  to  the  expedition  to  England  ;  the  Counts  Richard 
of  Eyreux,  Robert  of  £a,  Robert  of  Mortain,  Ralph  de  Conches,  son  of  the 
standard-bearer  of  Normandy,  William  Fitz  Osbem  the  steward,  William 
de  Warenne  and  Hugh  the  butler ;  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil  and  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  Roger  de  Beaumont  and  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  Baldwin  and 
Richard  sons  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne.  Lib.  iii.  c.  11.  At  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  besides  most  of  these,  he  mentions  (iv.  o.  14)  Count  Eastace  of 
Boulog^ie,  Aimer  Viscount  of  Thouars,  Hugh  de  Montfort  the  oonstable^ 
and  Walter  Giffard.  The  curious,  but  questionable,  list  of  the  contributions 
to  the  fleet  by  the  allied  barons,  is  briefly  this ; — ^William  Fitz  Osbem  the 
steward  furnished  60  ships ;  Hugh,  afterwards  earl  of  Chester,  60 ;  Hugh 
de  Montfort  the  constable,  50  ships  and  60  knights;  Remi,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  ship  with  ao  knights ;  Nicholas,  abbot  of  S.  Ouen, 
20  ships  and  100  knights ;  Coimt  Robert  of  £u,  60  ships ;  Fulk  the  lame,  40 ; 
Gerald  the  steward,  40 ;  Count  William  of  Evreux,  80 ;  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery, 60 ;  Roger  of  Beaumont,  60  ;  Bishop  Odo,  100 ;  Robert  of  Mor- 
tain,  1 20 ;  Walter  Gifiard,  30  and  100  knights.  Lyttelton,  Hist,  of  Henry  II, 
vol.  i.  p.  523.  These  lists  are  useful  as  helps  in  tracing  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  Conquest  families  during  the  struegles  of  the  Norman  reigns. 

s  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  ii.  169;  Ord.  vit.  iii.  11;  Chron.  de  Bello, 
p.  2.  The  Durham  charters  in  whioh  the  king  states  that  he  is  *  Rex 
Anglorum  hereditario  jure  factus  *  are  forgeries.  See  Greenwell,  Feodaiy 
of  Durham,  pp.  Ixvii,  Ixxii.  See  also«p.  Ixxxii.  The  king  himself  on  his 
deathbed  declared  that  he  had  won  the  crown  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by 
hereditary  right.    Ord.  Vit.  vii.  15.    See  Gneist^  YerwaltungHr.,  i.  1 1 1. 
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^illiam  ,  tlie  English  did  not  admit,  and  of  which  the  Normans  saw  the 
asanEng-  fallacy,  hut  which  he  himself  consistently  maintained  and  did 
his  best  to  justify.  In  that  claim  he  isaw  not  only  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  conquest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  but  hia 
great  safeguard  against  the  jealous  and  aggressive  host  by 
whose  aid  he  had  realised  it  Accordingly,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings  he  proceeded  to  seek  the  national  recog- 
nition. He  obtained  it  from  the  divided  and  dismayed  witan 
with  no  great  trouble,  and  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  most  influential  and  patriotic  amongst  them,  binding 
himself  by  the  constitutional  promises  of  justice  and  good  lawtt. 
His  corona-  Standing  before  the  altar  at  Westminster,  'in  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  and  people  he  promised  with  an  oath  that  he 
would  defend  God's  holy  churches  and  their  rulers,  that  he 
would  moreover  rule  the  whole  people  subject  to  him  with 
righteousness  and  royal  providence,  would  enact  and  hold  fa&t 
right  law,  utterly  forbid  rapine  and  unrighteous  judgments  ^' 
The  form  of  election  and  acceptance  was  regularly  observed  and 
the  legal  position  of  the  new  king  completed  before  he  went 
forth  to  finish  the  conquest. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  the  Norman  host  might  have  fSairly 
claim^d  a  division  of  the  land  such  as  the  Danes  had  made 
in  the  ninth  century*.  But  to  the  people  who  had  recognised 
William  it  was  but  just  that  the  chance  should  be  given  them  of 
retaining  what  was  their  own.  Accordingly,  when  the  lands  of 
all  those  who  had  fought  for  Harold  were  confiscated ',  those 
who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  William  were  allowed  to  rc- 


No  ireneral 
division  of 
lands. 


'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1066,  W.  Piotav.  (ed.  Maseres,  p.  145).  See  Freeman, 
Norm.  Conq.  iii.  559.  No  doubt  the  coronation  service  used  was  that  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  case  of  Ethelred,  and  the  words  of  Florence  re- 
present the  coronation  engngement :  *  Sanctas  Dei  ecclesias  ac  rectores 
illanim  defendere,  necnon  et  cunctum  populum  sibi  subjectum  juste  et 
regali  providentia  regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinaa  injuB- 
taque  judicia  penitus  interdioere.'    See  above  pp.  147,  148. 

*  See  above  p.  7a. 

'  '  The  evidence  that  we  have  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
lands  of  those  men,  dead  or  living,  who  had  fought  at  Senlac,  was  at  once 
dealt  with  as  land  forfeited  to  the  king.*  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  24. 
The  evidence  connsts  of  references  to  these  confiscations  in  the  Domesday 
survey.    See  too  Dialogui  de  Scaocaiio,  i.  c.  10. 
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deem  theirs,  either  paying  money  at  once  or  giving  hostages  for  Bedemtttion 
the  payment  \    That  under  this  redemption  lay  the  idea  of  a 
new  title  to  the  lands  redeemed  may  he  regarded  as  questionahle. 
The  feudal  lawyer  might  take  one  view,  and  the  plundered  pro- 
prietor another.   But  if  charters  of  confirmation  or  regrant  were 
generally  issued  on  the  occasion  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
redeem,  there  can  he  no  douht  that  as  soon  as  the  feudal  law 
gained  general  acceptance,  these  would  he  regarded  as  conveying 
a  feudal  title.     What  to  the  English  might  be  a  mere  payment 
of  fyrdwUe  or  composition  for  a  recognised  offence,  might  to  the 
Normans  seem  equivalent  to  forfeiture  and  restoration.     But 
however  this  was,  the  process  of  confiscation  and  redistribution 
of  lands  under  the  new  title  began  from  the  moment  of  the 
coronation.     The  next  few  years,  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  Bivitible 
Western  and  Northern  England,  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  increaaed 
divisible  estates.     The  tyranny  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  William  struggle 
Fitz  Osbem  which  provoked  attempts  at  rebellion  in  a.d.  1067 ;  the  Conqueror, 
stand  made  by  the  house  of  Grodwin  in  Devonshire  in  a.d.  1068; 
the  attempts  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  to  shake  off  the  Nor* 
mans  in  a.d.  1069  and  1070  j  the  last  struggle  for  independence 
in  A.D.  1 07 1  in  which  Edwin  *and  Morcar  finally  fell;  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Norman  earls  in  a.d.  1074  in  consequence  of  which 
Waltheof  perished,  all  tended  to  the  same  result.     After  each 
effort  the  royal  hand  was  laid  on  more  heavily  :  more  and  more 
land  changed  owners,  and  with  the  change  of  owners  the  title  Ohange  of 
changed.     The  complicated  and  unintelligible  irregularities  of  lowed  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tenures  were  exchanged  for  the  simple  and  owner, 
uniform  feudal  theory.     The  fifteen  hundred  tenants-in-chief 
of  Domesday  take  the  place  of  the  countless  landowners   of 
king  Edward's  time :  and  the  loose  unsystematic  arrangements 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  confusion  of  title,  tenure  and  juris- 
diction, were  replaced  by  systematic  custom.     The  change  was 
effected  without  any  legislative  act,  simply  by  the  process  of 
transfer  under  circumstances  in  which  simplicity  and  uniformity 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1066  :  '  And  com  to  Westmynstre.  and  Ealdred  aire- 
biBoeop  hine  to  cynge  gehalgode.  and  menn  guidon  him  gyld.  and  gislaa 
sealdon.  and  syththan  heora  &nd  bohtan.' 
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AaamibtkHi  were  an  abeolute  necessity.     It  was  not  the  change  from  alodial 

of  ftll  tenures  ,-,,  %  0  *..  irm  « 

to  the  feudal  to  feudal  SO  mnch  as  from  conmsion  to  order.  The  actual 
amount  of  dispossession  was  no  doubt  greatest  in  the  higher 
ranks;  the  smaller  owners  may  to  a  large  extent  have  remained 
in  a  mediatised  position  on  their  estates;  but  eyen  Domesday 
with  all  its  fulness  and  accuiacj  cannot  be  supposed  to  enu- 
merate all  the  changes  of  the  twenty  eyentful  years  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  ascertain  that  a  uniyersal  assimilation  of  title  followed  the 
general  changes  of  ownership.  The  king  of  Domesday  is  the 
supreme  landlord ;  all  the  land  of  the  nation,  the  old  folkland, 
has  become  the  king's ;  and  all  priyate  land  is  held  mediately 
or  immediately  of  him ;  all  holders  are  bound  to  their  lords  by 
homage  and  fealty,  either  actually  demanded  or  understood  to  be 
demandable,  in  eyery  case  of  transfer  by  inheritance  or  otherwise. 

Besnlta.  96.  The  result  of  this  process  is  partly  legal  and  partly  con- 

stitutional or  political.  The  legal  result  is  the  introduction  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  ciistoms,  tenures,  rights,  duties,  profits 
and  jurisdictions.  The  constitutional  result  is  the  creation  of 
seyeral  intermediate  links  between  the  body  of  the  nation  and 
the  king,  in  the  place  of  or  side  by  side  with  the  duty  of 
allegiance. 

Legal  On  the  former  of  these  points  we  haye  yery  insufficient  data ; 

sequent  onT' for  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  deyelopment  of  feudal 

of tenuroT  l^w  in  Normandy  before  the  inyasion,  and  may  be  reasonably 
inclined  to  refer  some  at  least  of  the  peculiarities  of  English 
feudal  law  to  the  leayen  of  the  system  which  it  superseded  ^. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  reduce  the  organisation  described  in  Domesday 
to  strict  conformity  with  feudal  law  as  it  appears  later,  especially 
with  the  general  preyalence  of  military  tenure.  The  growth  of 
knighthood  is  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  preyails ; 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  existence  in  England, 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  translation  into  Norman  forms  of  the 
thegnage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  can  only  be  stated  as  probable. 
Between  the  picture  drawn  in  Domesday  and  the  state  of  af&iirs 
which  the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  designed  to  remedy,  there  is 
^  See  more  on  this  question  in  Cb«{iter  XI. 
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a  difference  which  the  short  interval  of  time  will  not  account  for,  Develop- 
ment be- 
and  which  testifies  to  the  action  of  some  skilful  organising  hand  tween  1086  , 

working  with  neither  justice  nor  mercy,  hardening  and  sharpen- 
ing all  lines  and  points  to  the  perfecting  of  strong  government. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here  all  the  points  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  were  already  approaching  the 
feudal  model ;  it  may  he  assumed  that  the  actusd  obligation  of 
military  service  was  much  the  same  in  both  systems,  and  that 
even  the  amount  of  land  which  was  bound  to  furnish  a  mounted 
warrior  was  the  same,  however  the  conformity  may  have  been 
produced  ^  The  heriot  of  the  English  earl  or  thegn  was  in  Besem- 
close  resemblance  with  the  relief  of  the  Norman  count  or  the^rn  and 
knight.  But  however  close  the  resemblance,  something  was 
now  added  that  made  the  two  identical.  The  change  of  the 
heriot  to  the  relief  implies  a  suspension  of  ownership,  and 
carries  with  it  the  custom  of  livery  of  seisin.  The  heriot  Bifferenoe 
was  the  payment  of  a  debt  from  the  dead  man  to  his  lord ' ;  relief. 
his  son  succeeded  him  by  alodial  right.  The  relief  was  paid 
by  the  heir  before  he  could  obtain  his  father's  lands ;  between 
the  death  of  the  &ther  and  livery  of  seisin  to  the  son  the  right 
of  the  overlord  had  entered,  the  ownership  was  to  a  certain 
extent  resumed,  and  the  succession  of  the  heir  took  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  a  new  grant.  The  right  of  wardship  also 
became  in  the  same  way  a  re-entry  by  the  lord  on  the  profits  of 
the  estate  of  the  minor,  instead  of  being  as  before  a  protection, 
by  the  head  of  the  kin,  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  heir, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whole  community  to  maintain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  tenure,  the  most  pro-  Military 
minent  feature  of  historical  feudalism,  was  itself  introduced  by  d^i^  in^^^ 
the  same  gradual  process  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  case  of 
the  feudal  usages  in  general.  We  have  no  light  on  the  point  from 
any  original  grant  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  lay  follower ;  but, 
judging  by  the  grants  made  to  the  churches,  we  cannot  suppose 
it  probable  that  such  gifts  were  made  on  any  expressed  con'^ition, 
or  accepted  with  a  distinct  pledge  to  provide  a  certain  contingent 
of  knights  for  the  king's  service.  The  obligation  of  national  defence 
*  Above,  pp.  117,  155,  191.  •  Ibid.  pp.  24,  157. 
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Gruitfl  not    was  incumbent  as  of  old  on  all  landowners,  and  tbe  customary 

made  con-  ,  . 

difcionaUy.  service  of  one  fully-armed  man  for  each  five  hides  was  probably 
the  rate  at  which  the  newly  endowed  follower  of  the  king  would 
be  expected  to  discharge  bis  duty.  The  wording  of  the  Domes- 
day survey  does  not  imply  that  in  this  respect  the  new  military 
service  differed  from  the  old :  the  land  is  marked  out  not  into 
knights'  fees  but  into  hides,  and  the  number  of  knights  to  be 
furnished  by  a  particular  feudatory  would  be  ascertained  by  in- 
quiring the  number  of  hides  that  he  held,  without  apportioning 
the  particular  acres  that  were  to  support  the  particular  knight. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  on  the  estates  of  the  lay  vassals  that 
a  more  definite  usage  would  first  be  adopted,  and  knights  bound 
by  feudal  obligations  to  their  lords  receive  a  definite  estate  from 
them.  Our  earliest  information,  however,  on  this  as  on  most 
]>oints  of  tenure  is  derived  from  the  notices  of  ecclesiastical 
practice.  Lanfranc,  we  are  told,  turned  the  drengs,  the  rent- 
paying  tenants  of  his  archiepiscopal  estates,  into  knights  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  ^ :  he  enfeoffed  a  certain  number  of 
knights  who  performed  the  military  service  due  from  the  archi- 
episcopal barony.  This  had  been  done  before  the  Domesday 
survey  ^,  and  almost  necessarily  implies  that  a  like  measure  had 

Case  in  Kent,  been  taken  by  the  lay  vassals.  Lanfranc  likewise  maintained 
ten  knights  to  answer  for  the  military  service  due  fr^m  the 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  which  made  over  to  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  relief,  land  worth  two  hundred  pounds  annually. 
The  value  of  the  knight's  fee  must  already  have  been  fixed  at 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  the  abbot 
of  Bamsey  obtained  a  charter  which  exempted  his  monastery  from 
the  service  of  ten  knights  due  from  it  on  festivals,  substituting 

^  Epp.  Gantuar.  p.  225.  Elton's  Tenures  of  Kent,  pp.  68,  69.  'Sed  et 
haec  attestantur  scripta  vetustissinia,  quae  lingua  Anglonim  land-hoket,  id 
est,  terrarum  libros  vocat.  Quia  vero  non  erant  adhuc  tempore  regis 
Willelmi  milites  in  Anglia,  sed  threnges,  praecepit  rex  ut  de  eis  milites 
fierent  ad  terram  defendendam.  Fecit  autem  Lanfrancufi  threngos  sues 
milites ;  monachi  vero  id  non  feoemnt  sed  de  portione  sua  ducentas  Ubratas 
terrae  dederunt  arohiepisoopo,  ut  per  milites  suos  terras  eorum  delenderet 
et  omnia  negotia  eorum  apud  curiam  Bomanam  suis  expensis  expediret, 
unde  adhuc  in  tota  terra  monaohorum  nullus  miles  est,  sed  in  terra 
archiepisoopi.'  As  late  as  1201  the  archbishop  obtained  a  charter  for  thtt 
same  purpose ;  Houard,  Anc.  Loix,  ii.  552. 

*  Domesday,  i.  fd.  3. 


Cose  of 
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the  obligation  to  furnish  three  knights  to  perform  service  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames  ^ :  a  proof  that  the  lands  of  that  house  had 
not  jet  been  divided  into  knights'  fees.  In  the  next  reign  we 
may  infer  from  the  favour  granted  by  the  king  to  the  knights 
who  defend  their  lands  *  per  loricas/  that  is,  by  the  hauberk,  that 
their  demesne  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  pecuniary  taxation,  that 
the  process  of  definite  military  infeudation  had  largely  advanced. 
But  it  wajs  not  even  yet  forced  on  the  clerical  or  monastic  estates. 
When  in  11 67  the  abbot  of  Milton  in  Dorset  was  questioned  as  Case  or 
to  the  number  of  knights'  fees  for  which  he  had  to  account,  he 
replied  that  all  the  services  due  from  his  monastery  were  dis- 
charged out  of  the  demesne ;  but  he  added  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  abbacy,  bishop  Boger  of  Salis- 
bury had  enfeoffed  two  knights  out  of  the  abbey  lands  ^ ;  he  had 
however  subsequently  reversed  the  act  and  had  restored  the 
lands  whose  tenure  had  been  thus  altered  to  their  original 
condition  of  rent-paying  estate  or  socage.     The  very  term  *  the  ow  and  new 

f      1  .  I  1*    1  1       1     •   1     «    !.  «  feoffment. 

new  feoffment  which  was  applied  to  the  knights  fees  created 
between  the  death  of  Henry  I  and  the  year  in  which  the  account 
preserved  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  was  taken,  proves 
that  the  process  was  going  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ',  and 

^  Ramsey  Cartulary,  fol.  54  b  :  in  the  29th  report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Records,  app.  p.  45.  The  abbot  in  1 167  replies  to  the  royal  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  knights  enfeoffed  in  the  monastic  lands :  '  Homines  faciunt 
iiii.  milites  in  communi  ad  servitium  domini  regis,  ita  quod  tota  terra 
abbatiae  communicata  est  cum  eis  per  hidas  ad  praedictum  servitium  fieusi- 
endum/  The  lands  were  not  yet  cut  into  knights'  fees.  Liber  Niger 
Scaccarii,  ed.  Heame,  L  257.  Similarly  the  bishop  of  Durham's  service 
for  his  demesne  land  was  that  of  ten  knights,  but  it  was  not  cut  up  into 
fees.     Ibid.  309. 

^  Liber  Niger  Scaocarii,  i.  75  :  '  Contigit  tamen  aliquando,  eoclesia  nostra 
vacante,  Rogerum  episcopum  Saresberiae  illam  ex  mandato  regis  Henrici 
avi  vestri  in  custodiam  annis  quinque  suscepisse.  Tunc  praedictus  epi- 
Bcopus  de  quodam  tenemento  quod  tenuit  R.  de  Monasteriis  feodo  censuali, 
scilicet  de  duabus  hidis,  unum  fefavit  militem.  Postmodo  vero  bonae 
memoriae  R.  praedecessore  meo  constitute  abbate,  per  justitiam  reg^s 
Henrici  et  consilio  praefati  episcopi  R.  feoda  praedicta  ad  antiquum  statum 
revooata  sunt ;  et  quos  episoopus  constituit  milites  facti  sunt  censuarii/ 

'  An  objection  to  this  argument  may  be  found  in  a  clause  of  the  so- 
called  Charter  of  the  Conqueror  (LI.  Will.  iii.  §  8),  in  which  the  full-gruwn 
doctrine  of  military  tenure  is  expressed  thus  :  'Omnes  comites  et  barones 
et  milites  et  servientes,  et  universi  liberi  homines  totius  regni  nostri  prae- 
dicti,  habeant  et  teneant  se  semper  bene  in  armis  et  in  equis  ut  decet  et 
oportet ;  et  siut  semper  prompt!  et  bene  parati  ad  servitium  suum  integrum 
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Knights'      that  the  form  in  which  the  knights'  fees  appear  when  called 

fees  too  P6"  __ 

suit  of  a       on  bj  Henry  II  for  scutage  was  most  probably  the  result  of 

'  a  series  of  compositions  by  which  the  great  vassals  relieved  their 

lands  from  a  general  burden  by  carving  out  particular  estates 

the  holders  of  which  performed  the  services  due  from  the  whole ; 

it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  of  tyrannical  pressure. 

Number       The  statement  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  that  the  Conqueror  'dis-  ' 

unknown.  .  ...  . 

tributed  lands  to  his  knights  in  such  fashion  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  should  have  for  ever  60,000  knights,  and  fumiBh 
them  at  the  king's  command  according  to  the  occasion  ^ '  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  numerical  exaggerations  of  the 
early  historians.  The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  twelfth 
century  were  quite  unable  to  fix  the  number  of  existing 
knights'  fees. 
No  rule  aB  to      It  caunot  even  be  granted  that  a  definite  area  of  land  was 

the  extent  of  ^  .,.i»-         <.         ii         1  « 

a  knight* 8     necessary  to  constitute  a  kmght  s  fee ;  for  although  at  a  later 

fe6a 

period  and  in  local  computations  we  may  find  four  or  five 
hides  adopted  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  where  the  extent  of 
the  particular  knight's  fee  is  given  exactly,  it  affords  no  ground 
for  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  Liber  Niger  we  find  knights'  fees 
of  two  hides  and  a  half",  of  two  hides',  of  four*,  five',  and  six 
hides".  Geoffrey  Eidel  states  that  his  father  held  184  carucates 
and  a  virgate,  for  which  the  service  of  fifteen  knights  was  due, 
but  that  no  knights'  fees  had  been  carved  out  of  it,  the  obliga- 
tion lying  equally  on  every  carucate ''.     The  archbishop  of  York 

nobis  explendum  et  peragendum  cum  opus  fuerit,  secundum  quod  nobis 
debent  de  feodis  et  tenementis  suis  de  jure  facere  ;  et  sicut  illis  statuimus 
per  commune  consilium  totius  regni  nostri  praedicti,  et  illis  dedimus  et 
concessimua  in  feodo  jure  haereditario.'  But  this  charter  is  a  mere  &bri- 
cation,  and  givcH  no  authority  whatever  to  the  articles  which  are  not  found 
in  the  earlier  and  simpler  form.  See  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  xxzv,  zxxvi. 
If  this  clause  be  genuine,  or  any  part  of  it,  it  must  be  understood  to  refer 
only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  knights'  fees  had  been  actually  apportioned. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  7.  «  Lib.  Nig.  i.  64.  75.  »  Ibid.  i.  75. 

*  Ibid.  i.  79.  *  Ibid.  i.  79,  104,  165. 

^  Ibid.  i.  79 ;  where  one  hide  is  reckoned  as  the  sixth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee ;  and  also  as  a  fifth  part :  the  difference  being  of  course  accounted  for 
by  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  by  the  tenour  of  the  enfeoffment. 

^  Ibid.  i.  210:  *NulluB  militum  de  yeteri  illo  fefiunento  feofatus  fuit 
nominatim  per  feodum  militis ;  sed  unaquaeque  carrucata  terrae  ad  facien- 
dum milites  xv.  par  est  alii  ad  omnia  servitia  facienda  et  in  exercitibus  et 
in  custodiis  et  ubiqne.' 
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had  far  more  knights  than  his  tenure  required  *.   It  is  impossible  The  knight's 

to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  of  a  k night's  fee  was  de-  the  annual 

value  of  £20. 
termined  by  rent  or  valuation  rather  than  acreage,  and  that  the 

common  quantity  was  really  expressed  in  the  twenty  librates  *, 
the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  annual  value  which  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  I  was  the  qualification  for  knighthood '.     It  is  most 
probable  that  no  regular  account  of  the  knights*  fees  was  ever 
taken  until  they  became  liable  to  taxation,  either  in  the  form  of 
auxilium  militum  under  Henry  I,  or  in  that  of  scutage  under 
his  grandson.     The   facts,  however,  which  are   here  adduced, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  referring  this  portion  of  the  feudal 
innovations  to  the  direct  legislation  of  the  Conqueror.     It  may  Question. 
be  regarded  as  a  secondary  question  whether  the  knighthood  of  knight- 
here  referred  to  was  completed  by  the  investiture  with  knightly  knight- 
arms  and  the  honourable  accolade.     The  ceremonial  of  knight-  ■®^***" 
hood  was  practised  by  the  Normans,  whereas  the  evidence  that 
the  English  had  retained  the  primitive  practice  of  investing 
the  youthful  warrior  is  insufficient :   yet  it  would  be  rash  to 
infer  that  so  early  as  this,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  the  case,  every 
possessor  of  a  knight's  fee  received  formal  initiation  before  he 
assumed  his  spurs.     But  every  such  analogy  would  make  the 
process  of  transition  easier  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
general  legislative  act  of  change. 

It   has  been   maintained   that  a  formal  and  definitive  act,  Feudalism 
forming  the  initial  point  of  the  feudalisation  of  England,  is  to  in  the  oath 

exacted  bv 

be  found  in  a  clause  of  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Wiiiiam. 
Conqueror ;  which  directs  that  every  free  man  shall  affirm  by 
covenant  and  oath  that  'he  will  be  faithful  to  King  William 
within  England  and  without,  will  join  him  in  preserving  his 

*  Lib.  Nig.  i.  303 :  '  Sciatis,  domine,  quod  super  dominium  Rrchiepisco- 
patus  Eboracensis  nullum  feodum  est  militis,  quoniam  tot  habemus  fefatos 
milites  per  quos  acquietavimus  omne  servitium  quod  vobia  debenms,  aicut 
et  praeoessopes  nostri  fecerunt,  et  plures  etiam  habemus  quam  vobis  debe- 
amus.  Anteceasopes  enim  nostri,  non  pro  necessitate  servitii  quod  deberent, 
sed  quia  cognatis  et  servientibus  suis  providere  volebant,  plures  quam  debe- 
bant  r^  feodaverunt.* 

»  8ee  above,  p.  262.  In  the  return  of  Nigel  de  Luvetot  in  the  Liber 
Niger,  i.  258,  the  fractions  of  the  knights'  fee  are  calculated  in  solidates, 
or  shillings'  worths.     See  also  pp.  293,  294. 

»  Select  Charters,  pp.  446,  447.    Ct.  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  116,  117. 


anti-feudal. 
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The  general  lands  and  honour  witli  all  fidelity,  and  defend  him  against  his 
frianoe  it  not  enemies  ^'  But  this  injunction  is  little  more  than  the  demand 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  had  been  taken  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  is  here  required  not  of  every  feudal  dependent 
of  the  king,  but  of  every  freeman  or  freeholder  whatsoever.  In 
that  famous  Council  of  Salisbury  of  a.d.  1086,  which  was  sum- 
moned inmiediately  after  the  making  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
we  learn  from  the  Chronicle  that  there  came  to  the  king '  all  his 
witan,  and  all  the  landholders  of  substance  in  England  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were,  and  they  all  submitted  to  him,  and 
became  his  men  and  swore  oaths  of  allegiance  that  they  wuuld 
taken  at  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  others/  In  this  act  has  been  seen 
wurea^  the  formal  acceptance  and  date  of  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
but  it  has  a  very  different  meaning.  The  oath  described  is  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  combined  with  the  act  of  homage,  and  obtained 
from  all  landowners  whoever  their  feudal  lord  might  be  ^     It 

*  li.  WilL  I,  %  2,  below,  note  2.  See  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  xxy.  aq. 
where  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  document  called 
the  charter  of  William  I  printed  in  the  Ancient  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  211. 
The  way  in  which  the  regulation  of  the  Conqueror  here  referred  to.  has 
been  miaunderstood  and  misused  is  curious.  Lambarde  in  the  Archaio> 
monia,  p.  170,  printed  the  fidae  charter,  in  which  this  genuine  article  is 
incorporated,  as  an  appendix  to  the  French  version  of  the  Conqueror's 
laws ;  numbering  the  clauses  51  to  67 ;  from  Lambarde  the  whole  thing 
was  transferred  by  Wilkins  into  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 
Blaekstone,  Commentaries,  ii.  49,  suggested  that  'perhaps  the  very  law 
[which  introduced  feudal  tenures]  thus  made  at  the  Council  of  Saliabury,  is 
thHt  which  is  still  extant  and  couched  in  these  remarkable  words/  i.e.  ihe 
injunction  in  question  ;  and  referred  to  Wilkins,  p.  228.  Ellis,  in  the  in- 
trorluction  to  Domesday,  i.  16,  quotes  Blackstone,  but  adds  a  reference  to 
Wilkins  without  verifying  Blackntone's  citation  from  bis  Collection  of  Laws, 
substituting  for  that  work  the  Concilia  in  which  the  law  does  not  occur. 
Many  modem  writers  have  followed  him  in  referring  the  enactment  of  the 
article  to  the  Council  of  Salisbury. 

^  It  is  as  well  to  give  here  the  text  of  both  passages.  That  in  the  laws 
runs  thus :  '  Statuimus  etiam  ut  omnia  liber  homo  foedere  et  saonunento 
affinnet  quod  infra  et  extra  Angliam  Willelmo  regi  fideles  esse  volunt, 
terras  et  honorem  illius  omni  fidelitate  cum  eo  servare  et  ante  eum  contra 
inimicos  defendere.*  Select  Chartern,  p.  80.  The  homage  done  at 
Salisbury  is  described  by  Florence  thus :  *  Nee  multo  post  mandavit  ut 
archiepisoopi,  episcopi,  abbntes,  comites  et  barones,  et  vicecomitee  cum 
Buis  militibus  die  Kalendarum  Augustarum  sibi  oocurrerent  SaresberirSe ; 
quo  cum  venissent,  milites  eonun  sibi  fidelitatem  contra  omnes  homines 
juraire  coegit.*  The  Chronicle  is  a  little  more*-full,  *  Thser  him  comon  to  his 
witan  and  ealle  tha  landsittende  men  the  ahtes  weron  of'er  eall  Engleland, 
wsrun  thaes  mannes  men  the  hi  wseron,  aud  ealls  hi  bugon  to  him  and 
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ia  a  measure  of  precaution  taken  against  the  disintegrating 
power  of  feudalism,  providing  a  direct  tie  between  the  sovereign 
and  all  freeholders  which  no  inferior  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the  mesne  lords  would  justify  them  in  breaking.  But 
this  may  be  discussed  further  on.     The  real  importance  of  the  itshowsthat 

,.  ,T  i.i.^1-  <.<.ii  *^®  feudal 

passage  as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  feudal  theonr  was 
tenure  is  merely  that  it  shows  the  system  to  have  already  become  aooepted. 
consolidated;  all  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  had  already 
become,  somehow  or  other,  vassals,  either  of  the  king  or  of  some 
tenant  under  him.     The  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  of 
the  Domesday  survey. 

97.  The  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  necessarily  have  The  Con- 
effects  far  wider  than  the  mere  modification  of  the  law  of  tenure ;  Scy  waa  to 
it  might  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  consolidating  and  concentrating  disruptive 
the  whole  machinery  of  government ;  legislation,  taxation,  judica-  feudaTmsti- 
ture,  and  military  defence  were  all  capable  of  being  organised  on      ^^"'* 
the  feudal  principle,  and  might  have  been  so  had  the  moral  and 
political  results  been  in  harmony  with  the  legal.     But  we  have 
seen  that  its  tendency  when  applied  to  governmental  machinery 
is  disruptive.     The  great  feature  of  the  Conqueror's  policy  is 
his  defeat  of  that  tendency.     GuardiDg  against  it  he  obtained 
recognition  as  the  king  of  the  nation  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
understand  them  and  the  attitude  of  the  nation  allowed,  he 
maintained  the  usages  of  the  nation.     He  kept  up  the  popular 
institutions  of  the  hundred  court  and  the  shire  court  ^    He  con- 
firmed the  laws  which  had  been  in  use  in  King  Edward's  days 
with  the  additions  which  he  himself  made  for  the  benefit,  as  he 
especially  tells  us,  of  the  English  '.   We  are  told,  on  what  seems 

wseron  his  menn  and  him  hold  athiis  sworon  th»t  hi  woldon  ongean  ealle 
othre  men  him  holde  beon.'  Gneiit,  Verwalt.  i.  Ii6  rightly  points  out  tliia 
oath  as  giving  to  the  English  polity  a  direction  very  different  from  that 
of  the  continental  states. 

^  Statutes  of  William,  §  8 :  '  Requiratur  hundredus  et  oomitatus  siout 
anteoessores  nostri  statuerunt.* 

*  Ibid.  §  7 :  '  Hoc  quoque  praedpio  et  yoIo  nt  omnes  habeant  et 
teneant  legem  Edwardi  regis  in  tenia  et  in  omnibus  rebus,  adauctis  iis 
quae  oonstitui  ad  utilitatem  populi  Anglorum.*  This  is  re-echoed  by 
Henry  I  in  his  Charter,  §  13,  'Lagam  Edwardi  regis  vobis  reddo  cum 
ilUfl  emendationibus  quibus  pater  mens  earn  emendavit  oonsilio  burouum 
suorom.' 
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to  be  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the  next  century,  that  he 
issued  in  his  fourth  year  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
national  customs,  and  obtained  from  sworn  representatives  of 
each  county  a  declaration  of  the  laws  under  which  they  wished 
to  live^.  The  compilation  that  bears  his  name  is  very  little 
more  than  a  reissue  of  the  code  of  Canute.  And  this  proceed- 
ing helped  greatly  to  reconcile  the  English  people  to  his  rule. 
Although  the  oppressions  of  his  later  years  were  fax  heavier 
than  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  immediate  success  of  the 
Conquest,  all  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  after  a.d.  1075,  ^^  ^^ 
sons'  reigns  as  well  as  in  his  own,  proceeded  from  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Normans,  not  from  the  attempts  of  the  English  to 
dethrone  the  king.  Very  early  they  learned  that,  if  their  interest 
was  not  the  king's,  at  least  their  enemies  were  his  enemies; 
hence  they  are  invariably  found  on  the  rojral  side  against  the 
feudatories. 

This  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  natioual  force  of 
defence,  over  and  above  the  feudal  army.  The  fyrd  of  the 
English,  the  general  armament  of  the  men  of  the  counties  and 
hundreds,  was  not  abolished  at  the  Conquest,  but  subsisted  even 
through  the  reigns  of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  I,  to  be 
reformed  and  reconstituted  under  Henry  II;  and  in  each  reign 
it  gave  proof  of  its  strength  and  faithfulness.  The  witenagemot 
itself  retained  the  ancient  form ;  the  bishops  and  abbots  formed 
a  chief  part  of  it,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Normandy,  so  insignificant 
an  element  that  their  very  participation  in  deliberation  has  been 
doubted.  The  king  sat  crowned  three  times  in  the  year  in  the  old 
royal  towns  of  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester',  hearing 

^  'Willelmus  rex  quarto  anno  regni  sui,  consilio  baronum  suorum  fecit 
Bunimoneri  per  universoe  consulatns  Angliae  Anglos  nobiles  et  sapientes  et 
sua  lege  eruditos  ut  eorum  et  jura  et  consuetudines  ab  ipsis  audiret. 
Electi  igitur  de  singulis  totius  patriae  comitatibus  viri  duoidecim  jure- 
jurando  confinnaverunt  primo  ut,  quoad  possent,  recto  tramite  neque  ad 
dextram  neque  ad  sinistram  partem  devertentes  legum  suarum  consuetu- 
dinem  et  sancita  patefacerent,  ml  praetermittentes,  nil  addentes,  nil  praevari- 
canilo  mutantes.  Hovedeo,  ii.  218.  The  authority  on  which  the  statement 
is  made  seems  to  be  that  of  the  justiciar  Ranulf  Glanvill.  See  Hoveden,  ii. 
pref.  p.  xlvii.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  same  document 
the  laws  ultimately  granted  by  William  were  those  of  Edgar.     Ibid.  p.  235. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1087.     W.  Malmeeb.  G.  B.  iii.  §  379. 
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the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  executing  such  justice  as  his 
knowledge  of  their  law  and  language  and  his  own  imperious  will 
allowed.     In  all  this  there  is  no  violent  innovation,  only  such  No  violent 

innovation. 

gradual  essential  changes  as  twenty  eventful  years  of  new  actors 
and  new  principles  must  bring,  however  insensibly  the  people, 
themselves  passing  away  and  being  replaced  by  their  children, 
may  be  educated  to  endurance. 

98.  It  would  be  wrong  to  impute  to  the  Conqueror  anychanifes 
intention  of  deceiving  the  nation  by  maintaining  its  official  jnrom  cSange 

r  v'lA'ij*  ••"!  J  ^of  adminui- 

forms  whilst  mtroducing  new  pnnciples  and  a  new  race  oftnton. 
administrators.  What  he  saw  required  change  he  changed  with 
a  high  hand.  But  not  the  less  surely  did  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrators involve  a  change  of  custom,  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  state.  The  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  sheriffs,  of  English 
birth  were  replaced  by  Normans :  not  unreasonably  perhaps, 
considering  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  state. 
With  the  change  of  officials  came  a  sort  of  amalgamation  or 
duplication  of  titles ;  the  ealdorman  or  earl  becomes  the  comes 
or  count ;  the  sheriff  became  the  vicecomes  ^ ;  the  office  in  each 
case  receiving  the  name  of  that  which  corresponded  most  closely 
with  it  in  Normandy  itself.     With  the  amalgamation  of  titles 

^  The  correspondenoe  of  the  offioes  of  ooimt  and  earl  ia  obviouB  and  need 
not  be  discussed  further,  since  comes  had  even  before  the  Conquest  been 
adopted  as  the  Latin  word  for  earl  or  ealdorman ;  see  above,  pp.  112,  156, 
158.  The  identification  of  the  vicecomes  with  the  sheriff  requires  a  little 
more  illustration,  for  many  writers  have  tried  to  explain  the  term  as  if  it 
were  of  native  growth  and  have  been  accordingly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
the  vicecomes  is  the  vicegerent,  not  of  the  earl,  but  of  the  king.  See  Madoz, 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  pp.  3it  $3.  Hence  also,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  ue  vicecomes  was  imported  full-grown  from  Normandy,  it  was  tl^ught 
probable  that  the  eomea  whom  he  represented  there  was  the  comes  Norman' 
norwn,  the  duke  of  Normandy.  But  the  tenn  is  re^^  one  of  Frank 
origin.  The  vicecomes  is  the  missus  comitis  of  the  Ejirolings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vicarius  or  centenarius,  who  stands  to  him  in  the  same 
BunJtem  relation  in  which  the  vicecomes  stands  to  the  comes ;  but  he  is 
the  judicial  representative  of  the  Karolingian  comes :  the  name  appears 
first  in  Southern  France  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  but  never  was  domesticated 
in  Germany.  Sohm,  Fr.  B.  G.  Verfg.  pp.  508-525.  It  had  been  main- 
tained in  Normandy  hj  the  Normans  without  any  question  of  verbal  cor- 
rectness,  and  was  in  tihe  same  loose  wav  transferred  to  England.  The 
duties  of  the  Norman  visoounts  veiy  mucn  of  course  resembled  those  of  the 
sheriffs  both  fiscally  and  judicially,  but  we  know  little  of  their  action  before 
the  Conquest. 
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came  an  importation  of  new  principles  and  possibly,  new 
functions ;  for  the  Norman  count  and  viscount  had  not  exactly 
the  same  customs  as  the  earls  and  sherifis.  And  this  ran  up 
into  the  highest  grades  of  organisation ;  the  king's  conrt  of 
counsellors  was  composed  of  his  feudal  tenants ;  the  ownership 
of  land  was  now  the  qualification  for  the  witenagemot  instead 
of  wisdom ;  the  ealdoms  became  fiefs  instead  of  magistracies, 
and  even  the  bishops  had  to  accept  the  status  of  barons.  There 
was  a  very  certain  danger  that  the  mere  change  of  persons 
might  bring  in  the  whole  machinery  of  hereditary  magistracies, 
and  that  king  and  people  might  be  edged  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  taxation,  and  other  functions  of  supreme  or 
local  independence.  Against  this  it  was  most  important  to 
guard ;  as  the  Conqueror  learned  from  the  events  of  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  when  the  severe  rule  of  Odo  and  William 
Fitz-Osbem  had  provoked  Herefordshire  and  Kent  into  hopeless 
resistance. 

It  was  no  part  of  William's  policy  to  break  up  the  unity  of 
the  royal  authority  by  the  creation  of  great  hereditary  territorial 
jurisdictions  :  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  measures  by  which 
the  disruptive  tendency  should  be  defeated  forced  itself  upon 
him  probably  by  degrees;  and  every  opportunity  that  was 
furnished  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign 
was  turned  to  progressive  advantage.  His  first  earls  were 
merely  successors  of  the  earls  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
William  Fitz-Osbern  held  Herefordshire  as  it  had  been  held  by 
earl  Ralph ;  Balph  Quader,  Roger  Montgomery,  and  Hugh  of 
Avranches  filled  the  places  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  the 
brothers  of  Harold.  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  earls  in  a.d.  1074 
opened  William's  eyes  to  the  danger  of  this  proceeding,  and  from 
that  time  onward  he  governed  the  provinces  through  sherifb 
immediately  dependent  on  himself,  avoiding  the  foreign  plan  of 
appointing  hereditary  counts,  as  well  as  the  English  custom  of 
ruling  by  vice- regal  ealdormen.  He  was  however  very  sparing  in 
giving  earldoms  at  all,  and  inclined  to  confine  the  title  to  those 
who  were  already  counts  in  Normandy  or  in  France.  To  this 
plan  there  were  some  marked  exceptions,  which  may  be  accotinted 
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for  either  on  the  ground  that  the  arrangements  had  heen  com- 
pleted before  the  need  of  watchfulness  was  impressed  on  the  king 
hj  the  treachery  of  the  Normans,  or  on  that  of  the  exigencies 
of  national  defence.  In  these  cases  he  created,  or  suffered  theEzistenoeor 
continuance  of,  great  palatine  jurisdictions ;  earldoms  in  which  earldoms, 
the  earls  were  endowed  with  the  superiority  of  whole  counties, 
80  that  all  the  landowners  held  feudally  ^f  them,  in  which  they 
received  the  whole  profits  of  the  courts  and  exeircised  all  the 
regalia  or  royal  rights,  nominated  the  sheriffs,  held  their  own 
councils  and  acted  as  independent  princes  except  in  the  owing 
of  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king.  Two  of  these  palatinates,  the 
earldom  of  Chester  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  retained  much  of 
their  character  to  our  own  days^  A  third,  the  palatinate  of  bishop 
Odo  in  Kent,  if  it  were  really  a  jurisdiction  of  the  same  sort, 
came  to  an  end  when  Odo  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  brother 
and  nephew'.  A  fourth,  the  earldom  of  Shropshire,  which  is  not 
commonly  counted  amongst  the  palatine  jurisdictions,  but  which 
possessed  under  the  Montgomery  earls  all  the  characteristics  of 
such  a  dignity,  was  confiscated  after  the  treason  of  Robert  of 
Belesme  by  Henry  I'.  These  had  been  all  founded  before  the 
conspiracy  of  a.d.  1074  ;  they  were  also,  like  the  later  lordships  Their , 
of  the  marches,  a  part  of  the  national  defence ;   Chester  and  character. 

^  The  emrldom  of  Chester  has,  with  the  principality  of  Wales,  belonged 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  since  1301 ;  the  palatinate  jurisdiction  of 
Darham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1836  by  act  of  Parliament, 
6  Will.  IV,  c.  19. 

'  The  palatine  jurisdiction  of  Odo  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  who  speaks  as  if  he  understood  what  he  meant  by  the  term ;  he 
mentions  the  gift  of  Kent  three  times,  (i)  in  a.d.  1067,  'totam  Cantiam 
firatri  Buo  commendavit ' ;  at  that  time  the  archbishop  Stigand  was  a 
prisoner,  and  Odo  was  acting  as  cojustioiar ;  (a)  under  the  year  1087  he 
^peaka  of  him  as  viceroy,  '  in  Anglia  praepxwuit  Gantiae  tegno ' ;  and  (3)  in 
1088,  'palatinus  Cantiae  comes  erat,  et  plures  sub  se  comites  virosque 
potentes  habebat.'  This  seems  distinct  enough,  but  it  may  be  explained 
perhaps  by  supposing  the  writer  to  have  confused  Odo's  position  as  jus- 
ticiar with  his  territorial  endowment  in  Kent.  The  overwhelming  character 
of  his  power  may  be  inferred  from  the  action  of  the  PhxcUvkm  apud  Pin- 
fi£ndenam,  below,  p.  377 ;  in  the  record  of  which  he  is  called  comes  Cantiae ; 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  335;  as  he  is  by  Osbern,  his  contemporary;  Vita  S.  Dun- 
staid,  p.  144. 

*  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  History  of  Shropshire,  claims  it  as  a  palatine  earldom 
fbr  Boger  Montgomery,  vol.  i.  32,  70,  343  sq.  See  too  Nicoias's  Historic 
Peerage,  ed.  Courthope,  p.  434,  where  Selden  is  quoted  as  an  authority  for 
the  same  statement ;  and  the  Beport  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  i.  407 ;  and 
aee  below,  Chapter  XI.  ^ 
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Shropshire  kept  the  Welsh  marches  in  order,  Kent  was  the 
frontier  exposed  to  attack  from  Picardj,  and  Durham,  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Cuthbert,  lay  as  a  sacred  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland;  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were  still  a 
debateable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Chester  was 
held  by  its  earls  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  the  king  held 
England  by  the  crown ;  no  lay  vassal  in  the  county  held  of  the 
king,  all  of  the  earl.  In  Shropshire  there  were  only  five  lay 
tenants  in  capite  besides  Koger  Hontgomery ;  in  Kent  bishop 
Odo  held  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  manors,  but  the  nature 
of  his  jurisdiction  is  not  veiy  clear,  and  its  duration  is  too  short 
to  make  it  of  much  importance.  If  William  founded  any  earl- 
doms at  all  after  ▲.d.  1074,  which  may  be  doubted,  he  did  it  on 
a  very  different  scale. 

The  hereditary  sheriffdoms  he  did  not  guard  against  with 
equal  care.  The  Norman  viscounties  were  hereditary  \  and 
there  was  some  risk  that  the  English  ones  would  become  so 
too ;  and  with  the  worst  consequences,  for  the  English  counties 
were  much  larger  than  the  bailiwicks  of  the  Norman  viscount, 
and  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  when  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  ealdorman,  and  was  soon  to  lose  that  of  the  bishop, 
would  have  no  check  except  the  direct  control  of  the  king.  If 
William  perceived  this,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it  entirely ; 
some  of  the  sheriffdoms  became  hereditary,  and  continued  to  be 
BO  long  after  the  abuse  had  become  constitutionally  dangerous  \ 

The  independence  of  the  greater  feudatories  was  still  further 
limited  by  the  principle,  which  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
observed,  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  in  any  one  hand  of 
a  great  number  of  contiguous  estates  ^     The  rule  is  not  without 

'  See  Stapleton, '  Botuli  Scaccarii  Normanniae,'  i.  pp.  Iviii,  liz,  ftc. 

'  See  Chapter  XI. 

*  See  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  iii.  201.  The  estates  of  Odo  lay  m  seyenteen 
counties,  those  of  Robert  of  Mortain  in  twenty  ;  Eustace  of  Boulogne  had 
fiefis  in  twelve  counties,  and  Hugh  of  Avranches  in  twenty-one,  besides  his 
palatine  earldom.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  66,  67,  gives  more  details^ 
chiefly  from  Kelham's  Domesday  illustrated.  There  are  forty-one  great 
vassals,  each  of  whom  has  estates  in  more  than  six  counties  :  of  these  five 
have  lands  in  seven,  six  in  eight,  two  in  nine,  four  in  ten,  four  in  eleven* 
three  in  twelve,  one  in  thirteen,  two  in  fourteen,  one  in  twenty,  and  one 
in  twenty-one ;  all  these  are  laymen.  The  greatest  number  of  manors  is 
held  by  Robert  of  Mortain,  793 ;  Odo  has  439 ;  Alan  of  Brittany,  44a. 
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8ome  important  exceptions,  and  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  Distribution 
the  diversity  of  occasions  on  which  the  fiefs  were  bestowed,  but  in  distant 
the  result  is  one  which  William  must  have  foreseen.  An  insub- 
ordinate baron  whose  strength  lay  in  twelve  different  counties 
would  have  to  rouse  the  suspicions  and  perhaps  to  defy  the  arms 
of  twelve  powerful  sheriff,  before  he  could  draw  his  forces  to 
a  head.  In  his  manorial  courts,  scattered  and  unconnected,  he 
could  set  up  no  central  tribunal,  nor  even  force  a  new  custom 
upon  his  tenants,  nor  could  he  attempt  oppression  on  any 
extensive  scale.  By  such  limitation  the  people  were  protected 
and  the  central  power  secured. 

Yet  the  changes  of  ownership,  even  thus  guarded,  wrought  Legal  theory 
other  changes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Norman  of  manors. 
baron,  when  he  had  received  his  fief,  proceeded  to  carve  it 
out  into  demesne  and  tenants'  land  as  if  he  were  making  a 
new  settlement  in  an  uninhabited  country.  He  might  indeed 
build  his  castle  and  enclose  his  chase  with  very  little  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  any  such  radical  change  as  the  legal  theory  of  the 
creation  of  manors  seems  to  presume.  The  name  '  manor '  is  of 
Norman  origin,  but  the  estate  to  which  it  was  given  existed, 
in  its  essential  character,  long  before  the  Conquest ;  it  received 
a  new  name  as  the  shire  also  did,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  created  by  this  change.  The  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Growth  of 
thegns  who  had  grants  of  sac  and  soc,  or  who  exercised  judicial  customs, 
functions  amongst  their  free  neighbours,  were  identical  with  the 
manorial  jurisdictions  of  the  new  owners.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured with  great  probability  that  in  many  cases  the  weaker 
freemen,  who  had  either  willingly  or  under  constraint  attended 
the  courts  of  their  great  neighbours,  were  now,  under  the  general 
infusion  of  feudal  principle,  regarded  as  holding  their  lands  of 
them  as  lords ;  it  is  not  less  probable  that  in  a  great  number 
of  grants  the  right  to  suit  and  service  from  small  landowners 
passed  from  the  king  to  the  receiver  of  the  fief  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  it  is  certain  that  even  before  the  Conquest  such 
a  proceeding  was  not  uncommon ;  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
transferred  to  St.  Augustine's  monastery  a  niunber  of  alodiaries 
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in  Kent^  and  every  such  measure  in  the  case  of  a  church  must 
Manorial      have  had  its  parallel  in  similar  grants  to  laymen.    The  manorial 

institutions.  ,  ^  t* 

system  brought  in  a  number  of  new  names;  and  perhaps  a 
duplication  of  offices.  The  gerefa  of  the  old  thegn,  or  of  the 
ancient  township,  was  replaced,  as  president  of  the  courts,  by 
a  Norman  steward  or  seneschal;  and  the  bydel  of  the  old 
system  by  the  bailiff  of  the  new ;  but  the  gerefa  and  bydel  still 
continued  to  exist  in  a  subordinate  capacity  as  the  grave  or 
reeve  and  the  bedell;  and  when  the  lord's  steward  takes  his 
place  in  the  county  court,  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  the  town- 
ship are  there  also.  The  common  of  the  township  may  be 
treated  as  the  lord's  waste,  but  the  townsmen  do  not  lose  their 
Estimate  of  customary  share.    The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  state  have 

the  amount  ,  ,  ,      , 

of  change,     their  resulting  analogies  in  every  village,  but  no  new  England  is 

created ;  new  forms  displace  but  do  not  destroy  the  old,  and  old 

rights  remain,  although  changed  in  title  and  forced  into  symmetry 

Thenev       with  a  new  legal  and  pseudo-historical  theory.      The  changes 

preasive  in    may  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  oppressive,  but  they  opened  the 

way  for  oppression;   the  forms  they  had   introduced  tended, 

under  the  spirit  of  Norman  legality  and  feudal  selfishness,  to 

become  hard  realities,  and  in  the  profound  miseries  of  Stephen's 

reign  the  people  learned  how  completely  the  new  theory  left 

them  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords ;  nor  were  all  the  reforms  of 

his  successor  more  stringent  or  the  struggles  of  the  century  that 

followed  a  whit  more  impassioned,  than  were  necessary  to  protect 

the  English  yeoman  from  the  men  who  lived  upon  his  strength. 

99.  In  attempting  thus  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  change 

introduced  by  the  feudalism  of  the  Conquest,  many  points  of 

further  interest  have  been  touched  upon,  to  which  it  is  necessary 

to  recur  only  so  far  as  to  give  them  their  proper  place  in  a  more 

Position  of    general  view  of  the  reformed  organisation.     The  Norman  king 

king.  is  still  the  king  of  the  nation.     He  has  become  the  supreme 

landlord ;  all  estates  are  held  of  him  mediately  or  immediately, 

but  he  still  demands  the  allegiance  of  all  his  subjects.    The  oath 

which  he  exacted  at  Salisbury  in  a.d.  1086,  and  which  is  em- 

^  £emble»  C.  D.  iv.  239.    See  above,  p.  189. 
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bodied  in  the  semi-legal  form  already  quoted,  was  a  modification  Direet  reli^*!. 
of  tlie  oath  taken  to  Edmund  \  and  was  intended  to  set  the  tween  king 
general  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  king  in  its  proper  rela-  ^ 
tion  to  the  new  tie  of  homage  and  fealty  by  which  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  his  lord.     All  men  continued  to  be  primarily  the 
king's  men,  and  the  public  peace  to  be  his  peace.     Their  lords 
might  demand  their  service  to  fulfil  their  own  obligations^  but 
the  king  could  call  them  to  the  fyrd,  summon  them  to  his  courts, 
and  tax  them  without  the  intervention  of  their  lords ;  and  to 
the  king  they  could  look  for  protection  against  all  foes.    Accord- 
ingly the  king  could  rely  on  the  help  of  the  bulk  of  the  free 
people  in  all  struggles  with  his  feudatories,  and  the  people, 
finding  that   their  connexion  with  their  lords  would  be  no 
excuse  for  unfaithfulness  to  the  king,  had  a  further  inducement 
to  adhere  to  the  more  permanent  institutions. 

In  the  department  of  law  the  direct  changes  introduced  by  Amount  of 
the  Conquest  were  not  great.     Much  that  is  regarded  as  pecu-  jurispru- 
liarly  Norman  was  developed  upon  English  soil,  and  although  oertoin. 
originated   and    systematised  by  Norman    lawyers,  contained 
elements  which  would  have  worked  in  a  very  different  way  in 
Normandy.     Even  the  vestiges  of  Karolingian  practice  which 
appear  in  the  inquests  of  the  Norman  reigns  are  modified  by 
English  usage.     The  great  inquest  of  all,  the  Domesday  survey.  Inquests. 
may  owe  its  principle  to  a  foreign  source;  the  oath  of  the  reporters 
may  be  Norman,  but  the  machinery  that  furnishes  the  jurors  is 
native ;  *  the  king's  barons  inquire  by  the  oath  of  the  sheidff  of 
the  shire,  and  of  all  the  barons  and  their  Frenchmen,  and  of  the 
whole  hundred,  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  ceorls  of  every 
township  *.'     The   institution   of  the    collective  Frankpledge,  "^nx^- 
which  recent  writers  incline  to  treat  as  a  Norman  innovation,  is 
80  distinctly  coloured  by  English  custom  that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  purely  indigenous.     If  it  were  indeed  a  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  new  rulers  against  the  avoidance  of  justice 
by  the  absconding  or  harbouring  of  criminals,  it  fell  with  ease 
into  the  usages  and  even  the  legal  terms  which  had  been  common 

^  AboTe,  p.  148.  '  DomesdAy  of  Ely ;  Domesd.  iii.  49 7* 
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Trial  by  for  other  fiimilar  purposes  since  the  reign  of  Athel&tan  ^  The 
trial  bj  battle,  which  on  clearer  evidence  seems  to  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  Normans,  is  a  relic  of  old  Teutonic  jurispru- 
dence! the  absence  of  which  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  is  fisur 
more  curious  than  its  introduction  from  abroad  '. 

'?ti'^h**^     The  organisation  of  jurisdiction  required  and  underwent  no 

unaltered,  great  change  in  these  respects.  The  Norman  lord  who  under- 
took the  office  of  sheriff  had,  as  we  have  seen,  more  unrestricted 
power  than  the  sheriffs  of  old.  He  was  the  king^s  representative 
in  all  matters  judicial,  military,  and  financial  in  his  shire,  and 
had  many  opportunities  of  tyrannising  in  each  of  those  depart- 
ments :  but  he  introduced  no  new  machinery.  From  him,  or 
from  the  courts  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  appeal 
lay  to  the  king  alone;  but  the  king  was  often  absent  from 
England  and  did  not  understand  the  language  of  his  subjects. 

The  justiciar  In  his  absence  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  justiciar, 

as  tlu  king*!  .  . 

deputy.  a  regent  or  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  convenience 
being  once  ascertained  of  having  a  minister  who  could  in  the 
whole  kingdom  represent  the  king,  as  the  sheriff  did  in  the 
shire,  the  justiciar  became  a  permanent  functionary.  This 
however  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  of  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror who,  when  present  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, held  great  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  for  other  purposes 
of  state;  and  the  legal  importance  of  the  office  belongs  to  a 
later  stage.  The  royal  court,  containing  the  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  entering  into  all 
the  functions  of  the  witenagemot,  was  the  supreme  council 
of  the  nation,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  which  the  king 
legislated,  taxed,  and  judged. 

In  the  one  authentic  monument  of  William's  jurisprudence, 
the   act  which  removed  the  bishops  from   the  secular  courts 

*  See  above,  pp.  87-89. 

'^  Palgrave  argues,  fix>m  the  fact  that  trial  by  battle  is  mentioned  in 
a  record  of  a  Worcester  shiremoot  soon  after  the  Conquest,  that  the  custom 
may  possibly  have  been  of  earlier  introduction  ;  but  it  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  laws,  and  as  exemption  from  it  was  one  of  the  privil^es  conferred 
by  charter  on  towns  in  the  next  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  an  innovation,  and  one  which  was  much  disliked.  See  Palgrave,  Com- 
monwealth, p.  325. 
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and  recognised  their  spiritual  jurisdictions,  he  tells  us  that  he  The  Con- 
acts  '  with  the  common  council  and  counsel  of  the  archbishops,  lates  with 
bishops,  abbots,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  kingdom^.'     The  of  bin 
ancient  summary  of  his  laws  contained  in  the  Textus  Hoffensis 
is  entitled,  '  What  William  King  of  the  English  with  his  princes 
enacted  after  the  conquest  of  England';'  and  the  same  form 
is  preserved   in  the  tradition  of  his   confirming  the   ancient 
laws  reported  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  shires.     The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  enumerates   the   classes   of  men  who 
attended  his  great  courts  :  '  there  were  with  him  all  the  great 
men  over  all  England,  archbishops  and   bishops,  abbots  and 
earls;  thegns  and  knights '/ 

The  great  suit  between  Lanfranc  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  i*"*^  *^^*?® 
and  Odo  as  earl  of  Kent,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  reported  reign, 
trial  of  the  reign,  was  tried  in  the  county  court  of  Kent  before 
the  king's  representative,  Gosfrid  bishop  of  Coutances;  whose 
presence  and  that  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  seem 
to  have  made  it  a  witenagemot.  The  archbishop  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  church  in  a  session  of  three  days  on  Fennenden 
Heath  *;  the  aged  South-Saxon  bishop,  Ethelric,  was  brought  by 
the  king's  command  to  declare  the  ancient  customs  of  the  laws, 

'  '  Gommuni  concilio  et  conailio  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporuni  et  ab- 
batnm  et  oinDium  principum  regni  mei.'  Ancient  Laws,  p.  213;  Select 
Charters,  p.  82. 

'  Select  Charters,  p.  80.  •  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1087. 

*  It  is  printed  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  334-336,  from  the  Textus  BoflTensiB, 
and  in  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  323,  334.  The  litigation  is  referred  to  in  Domes- 
day, i.  fol.  5.  From  the  same  source  we  have  an  account  of  another  trial 
of  some  interest,  between  Gundulf  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Pioot  sheriff  of 
Cambridgeshire.  The  suit,  was  brought  before  the  king ;  he  called  to- 
gether the  county  court  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  directed  that  the  right 
to  the  disputed  land  should  be  decided  by  their  judgment.  Bishop  Odo 
presided.  The  Cambridgeshire  men,  in  fear  of  the  sheriff,  decided  against 
Gundulf.  Odo  thereupon  directed  that  they  should  choose  twelve  out  of 
their  number  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  report.  The  twelve  swore 
falsely;  and  one  of  them  having  confessed  his  perjury  to  Odo,  he  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  send  the  jurors  up  to  London,  and  with  than  twelve  of  the 
best  men  of  the  county.  He  also  summoned  a  body  of  barons.  This 
court  of  appeal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  shire.  The  twelve  best  men 
tried  to  deny  their  complicity  with  the  perjurers,  and  Odo  offered  them 
the  ordeal  of  iron.  They  failed  under  the  test,  and  were  fined  by  the 
rest  of  the  county  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  king.  Ang. 
Sac.  i.  339 ;  see  below,  Chap.  XI. 
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Trial  at  and  with  him  several  other  Englishmen  skilled  in  ancient  laws 
and  customs.  All  these  good  and  wise  men  supported  the 
archbishop's  claim,  and  the  decision  was  agreed  on  and  deter- 
mined by  the  whole  county.  The  sentence  was  laid  before  the 
king,  and  confirmed  by  him.  Here  we  have  probably  a  good 
instance  of  the  principle  universally  adopted;  all  the  lower 
machinery  of  the  court  was  retained  entire,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Norman  justiciar  and  barons  gave  it  an  additional 
authority,  a  more  direct  connexion  with  the  king,  and  the 
appearance  at  least  of  a  joint  tribunal . 

Principle  of       The  principle  of  amalgamating  the  two  laws  and  nationalities 

amalgama-  .  ,  , 

tiou.  by  superimposing  the  better  consolidated  Norman  superstructure 

on  the  better  consolidated  English  substructure,  runs  through 
the  whole  policy.  The  English  system  was  strong  in  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  lower  organism,  the  association  of  individuals  in  the 
township,  in  the  hundred  and  in  the  shire ;  the  Norman  system 
was  strong  in  its  higher  ranges,  in  the  close  relation  to  the 
crown  of  the  tenants  in  chief  whom  the  king  had  enriched. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  system  was  weak  in  the  higher 
organisation,  and  the  Normans  in  England  had  hardly  any 
subordinate  organisation  at  alL  The  strongest  elements  of  both 
were  brought  together. 
The  same  100.  The  same  idea  of  consolidating  the   royal   power  by 

carried  out  amalgamating  the  institutions  of  the  two  races  was  probably 
followed  also  in  the  department  of  finance;  although  in  this 
point  neither  party  was  likely  to  discern  much  immediate 
benefit  to  any  one  but  the  king.  William,  whose  besetting  vice 
was  said  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  avarice,  retained  the 
revenues  of  his  predecessors  and  added  new  imposts  of  his  own. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  English  king  had  been  derived 
solely  from  the  royal  estates  and  the  produce  of  what  had  been 
the  folkland,  with  such  commuted  payments  of  feormfultum, 
or  provision  in  kind,  as  represented  either  the  reserved  rents 
from  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  or  the  quasi- voluntary 
tribute  paid  by  the  nation  to  its  chosen  head.     The  Danegeld, 

^  Exactly  the  same  principle  was  involved  in  the  institution  of  regular 
eyres  or  circuits  of  the  justices  by  Henry  I  or  Henry  II. 


in  taxation. 
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that  is,  the  extraordinary  revenue  arising  from  the  cultivated  The  Dane- 
land,— originally  levied  as  tribute  to 'the  Danes,  although  it  had 
been  continued  long  after  the  occasion  for  it  had  ceased, — had 
been  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ^  The  Conqueror  not 
only  retained  the  royal  estates,  but  imposed  the  Danegeld  anew. 
In  A.D.  1084  he  demanded  a  sum  of  six  shillings  from  every 
hide  of  land,  three  times  the  old  rate  '.  The  measure  may  have 
been  part  of  the  defensive  policy  which  he  adopted  after  dis- 
covering the  faithlessness  of  his  brother  Odo,  and  which  connects 
itself  with  the  Domesday  survey  and  the  Salisbury  council  two 
years  later ;  but  it  became  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  On  Feudal 
the  Norman  side  the  supreme  landlord  was  entitled  to  all  the  ^'^  ^ 
profits  of  the  feudal  position,  a  description  of  income  of  which 
we  have  no  details  proper  to  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  but 
which  becomes  prominent  immediately  after  his  death.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  actual  burden  of  the  feudal  imposts, 
as  well  as  the  older  taxation,  fell  on  the  English;  for  the 
Norman  lords  had  no  other  way  of  raising  their  reliefs,  aids, 
tallages,  and  the  rest,  than  from  the  labours  of  their  native 
dependents.  The  exaction  may  have  been  treated  by  them  as 
a  tyrannical  one,  but  the  hardship  directly  affected  the  English. 

The  income  thus  accumulated  was  no  doubt  very  great.  The  The  Con- 
royal  lands  are  known  from  Domesday  to  have  produced  in  the  income. 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  nearly  £20,000^;  and  the 
Danegeld  of  a.d.  1084,  if  levied  from  two-thirds  of  the  hidage 
of  the  kingdom,  would  be  about  as  much  more.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  profits  of  jurisdictions  and  the  other  occasional 
items  which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating.  Qiraldus  Cam- 
brensis^  mentions  £40,000  as  the  amount  which  in  his  days 

^  Edward  imagined  that  he  saw  the  devil  sitting  on  the  bags  in  the 
treasury.  Hoveden,  i.  no.  The  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  says 
that  William  turned  the  Danegeld  from  a  regular  into  an  oocasional  tax. 
Lib.  i.  0.  II. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1083 ;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1084 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq. 
iv.  685. 

'  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  385. 

*  De  Inst.  Prino.  iii.  c.  30 :  '  Angliae,  regum  Anglorum  tempore  et 
etiam  penultimi  Edwardi  Westmonafiteriensis  diebus,  annui  fiscales  red- 
ditus,  sicut  in  rotulo  Wintoniae  reperitur,  ad  sexaginta  millia  marcarum 
summam  implebant.' 
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was  regarded  as  representing  the  income  ascribed,  on  the 
evidence  of  Domesday,  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Ordericns 
Yitalis,  a  well-informed  Norman  monk  of  the  next  century, 
boldly  states  William's  revenue  at  £io6i  i09.  i\d.  a  day, 
besides  the  profits  of  the  law  courts  \  If,  as  has  been  cleverly 
conjectured,  this  circumstantial  statement  refers  properly  to 
the  weekly  revenue,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  comparison  with  the  revenue 
of  Henry  I,  which  in  his  thirty-first  year  reached  a  gross  amount 
of  £66,000,  may  show  that  this  is  not  improbable  ^  But  the 
numerical  statements  of  the  early  writers  are  very  untrust- 
worthy, and  no  approach  can  yet  be  made  to  a  precise  estimate. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  same  general  principle  was  at 
work  in  the  collection  of  revenue  as  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  in  the  furnishing  of  military  defence.  No  class  was  left 
untaxed ;  all  men  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  king  over  and 
above  the  relation  to  their  lords ;  and  the  strongest  points  of 
the  two  national  systems  are  brought  into  joint  working. 

101.  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Conqueror  presents 
marks  of  coincidence,  and  also  of  contrast,  with  his  secular 
administration.  There  is  the  same  change  of  administrators, 
but  not  the  same  fusion  or  modification  of  offices.  Tiie  change 
of  administrators'  is  grradual  in  the  church  as  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  as  complete:  the  English  church  was  drawn  into  the 
general  tide  of  ecclesiastical  politics  and  lost  much  of  its  insular 
character :  it  gained  in  symmetry  and  definitenees  of  action, 
and  was  started  on  a  new  career.  But  the  immediate  motives 
of  William's  measures  are  somewhat  complex.  His  attack  on 
England  was  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  Pope 

^  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  7 :  '  Ipsi  vero  regi,  ut  fertur,  mille  et  sexftginta  librae 
sterilenais  monetae,  solidique  triginta  et  tree  oboli,  ex  justis  redditibus 
Angliae  per  Bingulos  dies  redduntur ;  exceptis  muneribus  regiis  et  reatuum 
redemptionibus,  aliisque  multiplidbus  n^otiis  quae  regis  aerarium  quo- 
tidie  aidaugent.' 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  pref,  xcix.  The  sum,  calculated  as  carefully  as  I  could 
do  it,  is  £66,593,  but  it  includes  debts  and  old  accounts,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  true  revenue.  The  treasure  in  Henry's 
hands  at  his  death  was  at  least  £160,000,  of  which  £100,000  fell  to 
Stephen,  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  14;  and  £60,000  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, Onl.  Vit.  xiii.  19. 
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Alexander  IE,  and  the  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  the  English  Relations  to 
bishops  personally  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  desire  of  satis- 
fying the  pope,  who  had  his  own  jealousies  and  grudges,  as  to 
William's  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  was 
secretly  working  against  him,  or  that  the  support  of  a  strong 
Norman  hierarchy  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  safety.  But 
William  had  no  intention  of  following  the  papal  guidance  further 
than  was  conyenient  to  himself;  and  in  the  great  adviser  whom 
he  chose  on  his  own  responsibility  he  found  a  very  able  and 
conscientious  helper.  Lanfranc  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  Inflaenoe  of 
a  theologian,  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  in  feeling  quite 
as  much  an  Englishman  as  a  Norman :  he  was  an  Italian,  too, 
and,  therefore  perhaps,  not  a  papalist  \  Hence  whilst  attempt- 
ing the  reformation  of  abuses,  which  either  the  national  easiness 
and  self-complacency,  or  the  evil  influence  of  the  Norman  clergy 
had  originated,  he  adopted  no  violent  or  rigorous  scheme  of 
discipline,  provoked  no  national  antipathies,  sacrificed  neither 
the  state  to  the  church  nor  the  church  to  the  state.  His  policy 
was  uniformly  in  agreement  with  the  king's,  and  his  personal 
influence  kept  in  harmonious  working  two  systems,  which  con- 
tained elements  that  after  his  death  were  to  produce  a  long  and 
bitter  quarrel. 

William's  own  ideas  of  managing  the  church  were  probably  WiUiMn's 

"  1         church  no- 

developed  altogether  in  England  itself.     The  Norman  prelate^  licy  worked 

with  whom  as  duke  he  had  to  do,  were  either  sons  of  the  ruling  England. 

families '  or  personally  insignificant.     They  had  not  the  position 

of  the  English  prelates  with  reference  either  to  the  people  or 

to  the  duke.     They  were  but  a  small  element  in  his  council, 

and  in  no  close  relation  with  the  native  population,  whilst  in 

^  Several  letters  of  Lanfranc  and  Gregory  VII  are  extant,  from  which 
a  certain  amount  of  coolness  may  be  inferred  to  have  existed  between 
them.  Gregory  complains  and  Lanfranc  excuses  himself.  See  Freeman, 
Norm.  Conq.  iv.  434-437. 

'  OrderiouB  names  them,  lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  Odo  of  Bayenx  was  the  Con- 
queror's brother ;  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  was  brother  of  the  count  of  £u, 
and  the  bishop  of  Avrancbes  son  of  Count  Balph  of  Bayeux,  both  cousins 
of  the  king  ;  the  bishop  of  Seez  belonged  to  the  famUy  of  Belesme  ;  Gosfrid 
of  Coutances  was  a  mighty  man  on  both  sides  the  Channel.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  and  the  bishop  of  Evreuz  were  of  less  personal  im- 
portance. 
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Position  of  England  they  were  the  most  numerons  and  coherent  body  in 
bishops.  the  witenagemot;  and  although  many  of  Edward's  bishops 
were  foreigners,  they  had  inherited  the  loyalty  and  traditional 
support  of  the  districts  over  which  they  presided.  The  ready 
submiBsion  of  the  witan  in  a.d.  1066  saved  the  bishops  for  the 
moment :  the  Conqueror  had  no  wish  to  make  enemies,  and 
they  had  no  champion  to  take  the  place  of  Hiirold.  But  when 
in  A.D.  1070  he  had  found  that  the  influence  of  the  episcopate 
was  so  strong  that  it  must  be  put  into  safer  hands,  and  when  the 
legates  of  Alexander  II  demanded  the  humiliation  of  the  igno- 
rant supporters  of  the  antipope  Benedict  and  the  enforcement 
of  canonical  order,  he  proceeded  to  displace  most  of  the  native 
Degosition  bishops.  Then  Stigand,  who  occupied  two  sees,  one  of  which 
bishops.  he  had  taken  in  the  lifetime  of  a  Norman  predecessor,  and  who 
had  received  the  pall  from  a  schismatic  pope,  was  deposed  and 
imprisoned.  With  him  fell  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Elmham, 
and  the  faultless  bishop  of  Selsey  whom  he  had  consecrated,  and 
who  might  be  regarded  as  sharing  his  schismatic  attitude  ^.  The 
brother  bishops  of  Durham,  Ethel  win  and  Ethelric,  had  incurred 
the  penalties  of  treason.  York  and  Lichfield  were  vacant  by 
death.  Dorchester  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Norman  Bemigius 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings  ^  Hereford,  Wells,  Bamsbury, 
Exeter,  and  London  were  already  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
It  was  by  no  act  of  extraordinary  severity  that  the  change  was 
made ;  but  at  the  end  of  a.d.  1070  only  two  sees  retained  native 
bishops,  Worcester  and  Bochester'.  The  way  was  open  for 
Lanfranc,  and  his  appointment  satisfied  both  king  and  pope. 
Henceforth  the  bishops  and  most  of  the  abbots  were  Norman  * ; 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1070.  Remiflfius,  in  his  profession  of  obedience  to 
Lanfranc,  mentions  the  mission  of  legates  firom  the  pope  with  orders  that 
all  who  had  been  ordained  by  Stigand  should  be  deposed  or  suspended. 

'  He  too  had  been  oonsecrated  by  Stigand,  but  the  offence  was  not  so 
fatal  in  a  Norman  as  in  an  Englishman  ;  he  declares  in  his  profession  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  Stigand^s  uncanoniod  status.  MS.  Cotton,  Cleopatra, 
E.  I. 

'  Siward  of  Rochester  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  died 
a  few  days  after  the  Conquest.  But  he  lived  several  years  longer,  was 
present  at  a  council  at  Winchester  in  107a,  and  died  probably  in  1075. 

^  The  deposition  of  the  abbots  was  also  gradual.  See  the  Chronicle  (ed. 
Earle),  pp.  271-375. 
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but  they,  like  the  king,  realised  their  new  position  as  English-  Character 
men  by  adoption;  entering  immediately  on  all  the  claims  of  Conqueror's 
their  predecessors  and  declaring  that,  so  far  as  their  power 
went,  the  churches  they  espoused  should  suffer  no  detriment. 
The  Conqueror's  bishops  were  generally  good  and  able  men, 
though  not  of  the  English  type  of  character.  They  were  not 
mere  Norman  barons,  as  was  the  case  later  on,  but  scholars  and 
divines  chosen  under  Lanfranc's  influence.  The  abbots  were 
less  wisely  selected,  and  had  perhaps  a  more  difficult  part  to 
play,  for  the  monasteries  were  still  full  of  English  monks,  and 
preserved,  and  probably  concentrated,  most  of  the  national 
aspirations  after  deliverance  which  all  came  to  naught. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  measure  of  the  reign,  the  ^*®^*^" 
separation  of  the  church  jurisdiction  from  the  secular  business 
of  the  courts  of  law,  is  unfortunately,  like  all  other  charters  of 
the  time,  undated.  Its  contents  however  show  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  which  under  the  genius  of  Hildebrand  were  forming 
the  character  of  the  continental  churches.  From  henceforth  the 
bishops  and  archdeacons  are  no  longer  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
pleas  in  the  hundred-court,  but  to  have  courts  of  their  own ;  to 
try  causes  by  canonical  not  by  customary  law,  and  allow  no 
(ipiritual  questions  to  come  before  laymen  as  judges.  In  case 
of  contumacy  the  offender  may  be  excommunicated  and  the  king 
and  sheriff  will  enforce  the  punishment.  In  the  same  way  lay- 
men are  forbidden  to  interfere  in  spiritual  causes  ^.    The  reform 

*  Ancient  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  213  :  *  Ut  nallua  epiaoopns  vel  arohidiin- 
C0DU8  de  legibus  episcopalibua  ampliua  in  hundret  placita  teneant,  nee 
causam  quae  ad  regimen  animarum  pertinet  ad  judicium  seculariuni  ho- 
minum  adducant,  sed  qnicunque  secundum  epiacopales  legea  de  quacunque 
causa  Yel  culpa  interpellatus  fuerit,  ad  locum  quern  ad  hoc  episcopus 
elegerit  vel  nominaverit  veniat,  ibique  de  causa  vel  culpa  sua  respondeat, 
et,  non  secundum  hundret  sed  secundum  canones  et  episcopates  leges, 
rectum  Deo  et  episcopo  suo  faciat.  Si  vero  aliquis  per  superbiam  elatus 
ad  justitiam  episcopalem  venire  contempserit  vel  noluerit,  vocetur  semel, 
secundo  et  tertio ;  quod  si  nee  sic  ad  emendationem  venerit,  excommuni- 
cetur  et,  si  opus  fuerit,  ad  hoc  vindicandum  fortitudo  et  justitia  regis  vel 
vicecomitis  adhibeatur.  Ille  autem  qui  vocatus  ad  justitiam  episcopi 
venire  nolnerit,  pro  unaquaque  vocatione  legem  episcopalem  emendabit. 
Hoc  etiam  defendo  et  mea  auctoritate  interdioo,  ne  ullus  viceooroes,  aut 
praepositus  seu  minister  regis,  nee  aliquis  kdcus  homo  de  legibus  quae  ad 
episcopom  pertinent  se  intromittat,  nee  aliquis  laicos  homo  alium  hominem* 
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Oonaequenoe  is  one  which  mififht  very  naturally  recommend  itself  to  a  man 

ofthesepa-      .  &  J  J      ^ 

ration  of  the  like  Lanfranc.      The  system  which  it  superseded  was  full  of 

spiritual  and  ,  , 

anomalies  and  disadvantages  to  both  justice  and  religion.  But 
the  change  involved  far  more  than  appeared  at  first.  The 
growth  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  succeeding  century,  i^m  a 
quantity  of  detached  local  or  occasional  rules  to  a  great  body  of 
universal  authoritative  jurisprudence,  arranged  and  digested  by 
scholars  who  were  beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a  revived 
study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  gave  to  the  clergy  generally  a  far 
more  distinctive  and  definite  civil  status  than  they  had  ever 
possessed  before,  and  drew  into  church  courts  a  mass  of  business 
with  which  the  church  had  previously  had  only  an  indirect 
connexion.  The  question  of  investitures,  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  crying  prevalence  of  simony,  within  a  very  few 
years  of  the  Conqueror's  death,  forced  on  the  minds  of  states- 
men everywhere  the  necessity  of  some  uniform  system  of  law. 
The  need  of  a  system  of  law  once  felt,  the  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  papal  court  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal  followed 
of  course :  and  with  it  the  great  extension  of  the  legatine  ad- 
ministration. The  clergy  thus  found  themselves  in  a  position 
external,  if  they  chose  to  regard  it  so,  to  the  common  law  of 
the  land  ;  able  to  claim  exemption  from  the  temporal  tribunals, 
and  by  appeals  to  Rome  to  paralyse  the  regular  jurisdiction  of 
the  diocesans.  Disorder  followed  disorder,  and  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign,  in  which  every  secular  abuse  was  paralleled  or 
reflected  in  an  ecclesiastical  one,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  the  struggle  that  followed 
with  all  its  results  down  to  the  Reformation  itself.  The  same 
facility  of  employing  the  newly  developed  jurisprudence  of  the 
canonists  drew  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts  the  matrimonial 
and  testamentary  jurisdiction,  and  that  most  mischievous, 
because  most  abused,  system  of  enforcing  moral  discipline  by 
spiritual  penalties,  at  the  instance  of  men  whose  first  object 
was  the  accumulation  of  money. 

sine  jastitia  episcopi  ad  jadicium  addacat ;  judicium  vero  in  nullo  loco 
porietur,  nisi  in  episcopaU  sede  aut  in  illo  loco  quern  ad  hoc  episcopus 
constituent.* 
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The  foundation  of  spiritual  courts,  and  the  exemption  of  their  ^^\tud6  of 
proceedings  from  the  common  usages  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  had  LanArano 

-.  -iix'  /•Til  1  •!         towards  the 

a  beanng  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  these  papacy, 
ways ;  hut  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  it  was  in  itself  a  sign 
of  any  disposition  in  either  William  or  Lanfranc  to  admit  ex- 
treme claims  on  the  part  of  the  popes.  The  results  that  have 
been  mentioned  flowed  from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now 
in  process  of  development,  and  which  attained  full  growth  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  have  expected,  through  circum« 
stances  which  they  could  not  foresee.  Anything  like  a  direct 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  papacy  William  repudiated  at  once.  Not 
only  did  he  distinctly  refuse  the  demand  of  fealty  made  by  the 
legate  Hubert  on  behalf  of  Qregory  YII^,  but  he  seems  to  have 
established  an  understanding  with  the  English  church  which  had 
the  force  of  a  concordat  for  future  times.  The  arrangement  is 
described  by  the  faithful  historian  Eadmer  as  a  novelty,  but  it 
was  a  novelty  necessitated  by  the  newness  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  king  found  himself.  '  He  would  not  suffer  that  Wilijam's 
any  one  in  all  his  dominions  should  receive  the  pontiff  of  the  ing  with 
city  of  Rome  as  apostolic  pope,  except  at  his  command,  or 
should  on  any  condition  receive  hfs  letters  if  they  had  not  been 
first  shown  to  himself.'  This  principle,  which  was  abused  by 
William  Bufus,  and  which  could  only  work  well  when  the  chiefs 
in  church  and  state  were  in  thorough  concert,  expresses  rather 
than  overcomes  the  difficulty.     But  it  is  a  difficulty  which  has 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  43^-434,  has  traced  the  history  of  Gregory^s 
oorreepondence  with  the  Conqueror.  Some  time  about  A.D.  1076,  the  pope 
sent  a  legate  to  William  to  aek  for  a  more  regular  payment  of  Peter*8 
pence  and  to  demand  fealty.  The  king*8  answer  was  this :  after  the  greet- 
ing *  salutem  cum  amidtia/  *  Hubertus  legatus  tuus,  religiose  pater,  ad 
me  veniens  ex  tua  parte  me  admonuit,  quatenus  tibi  et  successoribus  tuis 
fidelitatem  faoerem,  et  de  pecunia  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  Bomanam 
ecolesiam  mittere  solebant  melius  cogitarem.  Unum  admisi,  alteram  non 
admisi ;  fidelitatem  facere  nolui  nee  volo ;  quia  nee  ego  promisi  nee  ante- 
cessores meos  antecessoribus  tuis  id  fedsse  comperio.  Pecunia  tribus 
ferme  annis,  in  Galliis  roe  i^ente,  negligenter  collecta  est;  nunc  vero 
Divina  misericordia  me  in  regnum  meum  reverso,  quod  oollectum  est  per 
praesentem  legatum  mittetur  ;  et  quod  reliquum  est  per  legatos  Lanfratici 
archiepisoopi  fidelis  nostri,  cum  opportunum  fuerit,  transmittetur.  Orate 
pro  nobis  et  pro  statu  regni  nostri,  quia  antecessores  yestros  dileximus  et 
vos  prae  omnibus  sincere  diligere  et  obedienter  audire  desideramus.' 
Selden,  App.  to  Eadmer,  p.  164;  Lanfr.  £pp.  ed.  Giles,  No.  x. 
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never  yet  been  overcome;  and  it  is  probable  tbat  the  Ck>ii- 
queror's  rule  went  aa  near  to  the  solution  as  any  state  theory 
has  ever  done.  A  second  rule  was  this,  *  He  did  not  suffer  the 
primate  of  his  kingdom,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  he 
had  called  together  under  his  presidency  an  assembly  of  bishops, 
to  enact  or  prohibit  anything  but  what  was  agreeable  to  his  will 
and  had  been  first  ordained  by  him/  This  was  a  most  necessary 
limitation  of  the  powers  given  to  the  newly  established  courts, 
nor  did  it,  in  an  age  in  which  there  was  no  discord  of  religious 
opinion,  create  any  of  the  scandals  which  might  arise  under  more 
modern  conditions.  The  two  rules  together  express  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  maxim  so  well  known  in  later  times,  '  cujus  regie, 
ejus  religio '  in  that  early  form  in  which  it  recommended  itself 
to  the  great  Charles.  A  third  rule  was  this ;  '  he  did  not  allow 
any  of  his  bishops  publicly  to  implead,  excommunicate,  or  con- 
strain by  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  rigour,  any  of  his  barons  or 
servants,  who  was  informed  against  either  for  adultery  or  for 
any  capital  crime,  except  by  his  own  command/  Of  this  also  it 
may  be  said  that  it  might  work  well  when  regulated  by  himself 
and  Lanfranc,  but  that  otherwise  it  created  rather  than  solved 
a  di£Sculty  ^.  A  further  usage,  which  was  claimed  by  Henry  I 
as  a  precedent,  was  the  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  legatine 
power  in  England,  or  even  of  the  legate's  landing  on  the  soil  of 
the  kingdom  without  royal  licence  '. 

Such  precautions  as  these  show  little  more  than  an  incipient 
misgiving  as  to  the  relations  of  church  and  state  :  a  misgiving 
which  might  well  suggest  itself  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  of  the  adviser,  who  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  church  which  had  been  long  at  uneasy  anchorage  apart 
from  these  ecclesiastical  tumidts,  into  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
soon  to  be  hurried.  There  is  something  Karoliugian  in  their 
simplicity,  and  possibly  they  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 


1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  (ed.  Selden,  p.  6) ;  Select  Charters,  p.  79. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  v.  p.  118  :  'Bex  Henricus  antiquis  Angliae  con- 
suetudinibus  praejudicium  inferri  non  sustinens,  ilium  ab  ingressa  Angliae 
detinebat'  See  also  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1116.  In  this  case  the  objection  to 
receive  the  legate  arose  from  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  who  discussed 
the  question  *  communi  consilio.* 
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terminating  Qallicaniszii  of  the  day.     They  are,  however,  of  Their  im- 

.       .  ^  y  '        portance. 

great  prospective  importance  and  form  the  basis  of  that  ancient 
customary  kw  on  which  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  English 
church  relied  in  her  struggles  with  the  papacy. 

The  removal  of  the  episcopal  sees  from  the  villages  or  decayed  Removal  of 
towns  to  the  cities  ^  is  another  mark  of  the  reign  which  is  sees, 
significant  of  change  in  the  ideas  of  clerical  life,  but  is  not  of 
important  consequence.  The  Norman  prelate  preferred  Bath 
to  Wells  and  Chester  to  Lichfield :  he  felt  that  he  was  more  at 
home  in  the  company  of  the  courtier  and  warrior  than  ii;  the 
monastery.  But  the  change  went  little  further:  the  monastic 
rigour  was  tenacious  and  aggressive :  Lanfranc  was  himself 
a  monk,  and  allowed  the  monastic  traditions  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish church  even  more  than  their  due  weight  in  his  reforms*. 
It  IS  now  that  the  secular  clerks  finally  disappear  from  those 
cathedrals  which  remained  monastic  until  the  Reformation.  The 
abuses  of  the  rich  foundations  by  married  canons,  who  would  Question  of 

..  IT.  I'l  -  !•  1  monaaticism 

perpetuate  a  hereditary  clerical   caste,  were  glaring ;   and   so  in  the  cathe- 
strong  was  their  interest  in  both  Normandy  and  England  that 
neither  legal  nor  ecclesiastical  discouragement  could,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  avail  to  extinguish  the  evil  ^.     The  cathedrals  were 
divided  between  the  two  systems  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 


^  In  the  council  of  London,  a.d.  1075,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
see  of  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum  ;  that  of  Selsey  to  Chichester ;  and  that  of 
Lichfield  to  Chester.  The  see  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lincoln  in 
1085 ;  that  of  Ehnham,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Thetford  about 
1078,  was  moved  to  Norwich  in  iioi.  The  see  of  Crediton  had  been^ 
tnuisferred  to  Exeter  in  1050.  Bishop  John  of  Wells  took  up  his  station 
at  Bath  in  1088.    See  Wilkins,  Concilia,  L  363. 

'  See  Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  pref.  pp.  xx-xxvi.  Lanfranc  seems  to 
have  been  urged  by  Alexander  II  himself  to  reorganise  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  on  monastic  principles;  and  the  same  pope  forbade  bishop 
Walkelin  of  Winchester  to  expel  the  monks  from  his  church. 

'  £pp.  Cantuar.  pref.  xxvi.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
Williun,  the  foreign  bishops  of  Wells,  Exeter,  and  York  attempted  to 
reduce  their  canons  to  rule  by  ordering  them  to  have  a  conmion  refectory 
and  dormitory.  They  were  unable  to  enforce  the  oommand.  The  institu- 
tion of  Augustinian  canons  which  resulted  from  the  like  projects  of  reform 
was  not  adopted  in  any  English  cathedral  until  the  see  of  Carlisle  was 
founded  by  Henry  I,  and  this  continued  the  only  Augustinian  cathedral  in 
England  until  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  Scottish  cathedrals  were, 
however,  made  Augustinian  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
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But  the  reforming  prelates  showed  no  wish  to  throw  in  their 
Growth  of     lot  with  their  churches.     The  bishop's  share  of  the  estates  was 

thechapten  11.1  , 

and  con-       Separated  from  that  of  the  monks,  and  the  exemptions  which 

vents.  , 

had  been  obtained  bj  the  favoured  non-cathedral  monasteries 
were  grasped  at  by  the  conventual  cathedrals  in  order  to  oust 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  the  house  and  in  the  property 
of  his  chapter.  Thus  even  when  the  see  was  transferred  to  the 
cities,  it  was  rather  the  cathedral  body  than  its  nominal  head 
that  increased  in  power  and  pomp.  New  churches  rivalling  in 
beauty  and  size  those  of  the  continent  began  to  be  built,  and 
New  orders  hospitable  establishments   to  be  doubled.      New  orders  were 

of  moFiVff. 

instituted  in  quick   succession.     The   canonical  reform  failed, 

but  the  Augustinian  canons  grew  up  out  of  the  failure :  every 
attempt  at  monastic  development  took  ultimately  the  form  of 
a  new  rule,  and  in  England  all  found  a  ready  and  too  liberal 
welcome.  In  many  instances  this  liberality  was  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish  churches,  and  an  evil  precedent  was 
established  which  outlived  in  its  effects  very  much  of  the  advan- 
tage gained  from  monastic  piety  and  cultivation.  But  these 
results  are  yet  far  distant. 
Tnuisitionai  102.  A  general  view  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  suggests 
the  Conqud-  the  condusion  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  personal 
character,  and  his  maintenance  of  his  right  as  king  of  the  English 
and  patron  of  the  people  both  in  church  and  in  state ; — notwith- 
standing the  clearness  of  his  political  designs  and  the  definit^iess 
and  solidity  of  his  principles  of  action,  there  was  very  much  in  the 
state  system  which  he  initiated  that  still  lay  in  solution.  80 
much  depended  on  the  personal  relations  between  himself  and 
Lanfranc  in  church  matters,  that  after  their  deaths  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  fabric  Aarrowly  escaped  destruction ;  and  in  tem- 
poral matters  also,  Lanfranc's  influence  excepted,  the  king  had 
no  constitutional  adviser,  no  personal  friend  whose  authority  con- 
tained any  element  of  independence.  William  is  his  own  minister. 
His  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  his  own,  owes  its  stability  to  his  will. 
His  witan  are  of  his  own  creation, — feudatories  powerful  in  en- 
mity, no  source  of  strength  even  when  they  are  friends  and  allies, 
— with  a  policy  of  their  own  which  he  is  determined  to  combat. 
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His  people  fear  him  even  when  and  where  they  trust  him :  he  is  General  oha- 
under  no  real  constraint^  whether  of  law  or  conscience,  to  rule  government 
them  well.  His  rule  is  despotic  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  old 
national  and  constitutional  forms  which  he  suffers  to  exist :  it  is 
the  rule  of  a  wise  and  wary,  a  strong  and  resolute,  not  a  wanton 
and  arbitrary  despot ;  it  avoids  the  evils  of  irresponsible  tyranny, 
because  he  who  exercises  it  has  learned  to  command  himself  as 
well  as  other  men.  But  a  change  of  sovereign  can  turn  the  severe 
and  wary  rule  into  savage  licence;  and  the  people,  who  have  grown 
up  and  have  been  educated  under  a  loose,  disorganised  polity,  see 
no  difference  between  discipline  and  oppression.  The  coustitu- 
tional  effects  of  the  Conquest  are  not  worked  out  in  William's 
reign,  but  in  that  of  Henry  I.  The  moral  training  of  the  uation 
does  not  as  yet  go  beyond  castigation  :  the  lowest  depth  of 
humiliation  has  yet  to  be  reached,  but  even  that  yields  necessary 
lessons  of  its  own.  It  is  useless  to  ask  what  the  result  would 
have  been  if  the  first  Norman  king  had  been  such  a  man  as 
William  Eufus  :  but  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the  English  that 
in  the  hour  of  their  great  peril,  when  they  had  neither  ruler, 
counsel,  nor  system,  they  fell  under  the  rule  of  one  who  was 
a  law  to  himself,  who  saw  the  coincidence  of  duty  and  policy, 
and  preferred  the  forms  of  ancient  royalty  to  the  more  ostenta- 
tious position  of  a  feudal  conqueror.  He  was  a  hard  man, 
austere,  exacting,  oppressive :  his  heavy  hand  made  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  comprehend  their  own  national  unity  through 
a  community  of  suffering.  Yet  in  the  suffering  they  were  able 
to  discern  that  there  might  be  still  worse  things  to  bear :  one 
strong  master  was  better  than  many  weak  ones,  general  oppres- 
sion than  actual  anarchy.  The  king  made  and  kept  good  peace. 
The  Danegeld  and  the  Forest-law  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for 
the  escape  from  private  war  and  feudal  disruption. 
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Political  his-      103.  Th£  political  history  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  consists 
Conqueror's  mainly  in  the  three  great  struggles  with  the  native  English, 
'^^  with  the  rebellious  earls,  and  with  the  disobedient  heir.     The 

foreign  wars  and  the  constitutional  measures  which  they  involved 
were  in  close  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  these  struggles. 
8truf?g]es  of  In  the  first  case  William  was  victorious,  partly  through  the 
still  unbroken  force  of  his  own  power  as  leader  of  the  Norman 
host,  and  partly  through  the  want  of  concert  among  his  enemies. 
The  family  of  Gk)dwin,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  suppcnt  of 
Welsh  and  Irish  princes,  had  not  a  single  principle  in  common 
with  the  remnant  of  the  West-Saxon  house,  whose  allies  were  in 
Scotland  and  Denmark.  Eadric  the  Wild  might  raise  Hereford- 
shire, but  he  was  too  far  away  to  help  the  men  of  Kent.  The 
strong  and  united  Norman  force  met  them  separately  and 
crushed  them  in  detail.  The  terrible  vengeance  wreaked  on 
the  Northumbrian  population  effectually  prevented  any  further 
attempt  at  a  rising,  and  the  English  found  in  obedience  to  one 
strong  ruler  a  source  of  unity,  strength,  and  safety,  such  as  they 
had  not  possessed  since  the  days  of  Edgar.  They  suffered, 
without  power  to  rebel,  until  all  the  old  causes  of  division 
amongst  them  were  forgotten. 


Revolt  of  the  Earls.  5191 

The  conspiracy  of  the  earls  in  a.d.  1074  begins  a  new  Conspiracnr 
page  of  history,  and  the  speeches  put  by  Ordericus  Yitalis 
in  the  months  of  the  conspirators  give  a  clue  to  the  under- 
standing  of  the  next  century.  Koger  of  Breteuil  and  Halph 
Guader,  the  former  being  earl  of  Herefordshire,  the  latter  of 
Norfolk  or  East-Anglia,  were  discontented  with  the  ample 
provision  that  the  king  had  made  for  them,  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  which  the  historian  elaborates  into 
a  speech  ^.     William  they  said  was  a  bastard  and  had  seized  its  oMect    ' 

IT,.  .  .  and  pleat. 

the  English  crown  unrighteously;  he  had  oppressed  his  nobles 
in  Normandy,  despoiled  the  count  of  Mortain,  poisoned  the 
counts  of  Brittany  and  of  the  Yexin ;  he  had  refused  to  reward 
the  followers  who  had  fought  his  battles,  or  had  given  them  only 
barren  and  desolate  lands.  The  English,  although  they  would 
gladly  have  had  revenge,  are  described  as  contentedly  cultivating 
their  lands,  and  more  intent  on  enjoyment  than  on  battle.  The 
malcontents  propose  to  Waltheof  that  England  should  be  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  King  Edward's  time ;  one  of  the 
three  should  be  king,  the  other  two  should  be  dukes  '.    Waltheof 

^  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  14.  '  Degener,  utpote  nothns,  est  qui  rex  nuncupatar,  et 
in  propatulo  diyinituB  monstratur  quod  Deo  displicet,  dum  taUs  heros 
regno  praesidet.  .  .  .  Jpee  Willelmum  Warlengam  Moritolii  comitem  pro 
uno  verbo  exhereditavit,  et  de  Neustria  penitus  effugavit;  Walterimn 
Ponteeii  comitem  Edwardi  regis  nepotem,  cum  Biota  uxore  sua  Falesiae 
hospitavit,  et  ne£aria  potione  simul  amboB  una  nocte  peremit.  Conanum 
quoque  strenuissimnm  consulem  veneno  infecit.  Haec  et  alia  multa  erga 
cognatoe  et  affines  suos  soelera  Willelmus  peregit,  qui  super  nos  et  com- 
pares nostros  adkuo  similia  peipetrare  non  desistit.  Nobile  regnom  Angliae 
temere  invasit,  genuinos  heredes  injuste  trucidayit,  vel  in  exilium  crude- 
liter  pepulit.  Suos  quoque  adjutores  per  quos  super  omne  genus  suum 
sublimatus  est,  non  ut  decuisset  honoravit,  sed  multis  qui  sanguinem  suum 
in  ejus  eatellitio  fuderunt  ingratus  exstittt,  et  pro  frivolis  occasionibus  ad 
mortem  usque  velut  hostes  puniit.  Vulneratis  victoribus  steriles  fundos  et 
hostium  depopubktione  desolatos  donavit,  et  eisdem  poetmodum  restauratoe 
avaritia  cogente  abstulit  seu  minoravit.  Eoce  major  pars  exercitus  trans 
pontum  moratur,  assiduiaque  beliis  acriter  oocupatus  detinetur.  Angli  sua 
solummodo  rura  oolunt,  oonTinia  et  potationibus,  non  proeliis  intendunt, 
Bummopere  tamen  pro  suorum  exitio  parentum  ultionem  videre  concn- 
piscunt.' 

'  Ibid.  'Acquiesce  nobis  et  indesinenter  inhaere,  et  tertiam  partem 
Angliae  nobiscum  sine  dubio  poteris  habere.  Yolumus  enim  ut  statua 
regni  Albionis  redintegretur  omnimodia  aicut  olim  fuit  tempore  Edwardi 
piiaaimi  regis.  XJnus  ex  nobis  ait  rex  et  duo  sint  duces  et  sic  nobis  tribus 
omnes  Anglomm  subjicientur  honores.* 

U  a 
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t^wns*^-    ^®^"^®^  ^^  project,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicious  hatred  of 
racy  of  the    'William,  who  spared  the  lives  of  the  real  offenders.    The  grounds 
of  the  discontent  thus  stated  seem  to  include  three  points — the 
title  of  the  king,  the  condition  of  the  English,  and  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  Norman  vassals  :  and  these  are  the  very 
points  which  give  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Norman  period ; 
for  a  century,  no  king  succeeds  with  undisputed    title;   the 
Norman  baronage  is  incessantly  in  arms  in  order  to  extend 
their  own  power,  taking  advantage  of  every  quarrel,  and  ranging 
themselves  with  the  king  or  against  him  on  no  principle  save 
the  desire  of  strengthening  their  own  position ;  and  the  English 
are  found  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  be  the  only  trust- 
worthy element  in  society,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings  and 
the  many  attempts  made  to  draw  them  from  their  allegiance. 
The  reign  of  William  Bufus  exhibits  the  several  elements  of 
disturbance  in  open  working,  and  throws  into  light  the  different 
interests  which  had  been  operating  obscurely  and  confusedly 
under  the  sagacious  pressure  of  his  father's  hand. 
JfSST^       104.  The  question  of  personal  title,  the  right  to  the  headship 
inTte  beS^   of  the  races  ruled  by  the  Conqueror,  is  not  directly  connected 
TOmSof***^' ^^*^  constitutional  history.     But  its  bearing  on  the  political 
tiontti*^'.      development  of  England  is  most  important,  and  in  its  many 
terost.  complexities  it  touches  the  main  sources  of  constitutional  growth. 

The  duke  of  the  Normans  had  acquired  the  realm  of  England, 
by  the  gift  of  God,  as  he  himself  said,  and  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  English  witenagemot,  but  directly  by  the  arms  of  the 
Norman  race.  The  Normans  had  availed  themselves  of  William's 
ambition,  strength,  and  supposititious  claims  as  Edward's  heir, 
and  had  established  their  hold  on  England ;  but  William  himself 
they  had  never  loved,  they  despised  his  birth,  and  feared  and 
detested  the  very  strength  which  sustained  them.  His  position 
as  duke  of  the  Normans  had  been  won  through  rivers  of  blood, 
and  by  the  violent  extinction  of  every  element  of  rivalry. 
England  was  the  conquest  of  the  race,  or  of  a  voluntary  asso* 
ciation  under  the  head  of  the  race.  But  William's  hold  on 
England  could  not  be  shaken  without  risking  the  loss  of 
England  to  the  race  itself.    And  yet  William  had  most  grudg- 
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ingly  rewarded  their  aid  and  reluctantly  acknowledged  their  The  great 
claims.  Should  England  and  Normandy  be  separated,  should  advantage  of 
the  headship  of  the  race  continue  in  the  progeny  of  the  bastard,  tjon  of  royal 
or  should  advantage  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  of  raising 
either  question,  to  secure  more  independent  power  to  the 
feudatories  and  reduce  their  king-duke  to  the  position  of  the 
king-duke  of  the  French  1  On  whatever  plea  the  struggle  arose, 
the  main  object  of  the  Norman  nobles  was  the  securing  of  feudal 
power,  and  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  consummation  would 
be  the  entire  enslaving  of  the  English.  Hence  it  was  that  none 
of  the  great  houses  maintained  a  consistent  policy ;  they  none  of 
them  sincerely  believed  in  the  grounds  put  forth  as  pretexts 
of  quarrel ;  but  fought  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  purchased  promises  from  either  side  by  alternate  offers  of 
support.  And  the  necessary  result  of  this  was  their  own 
destruction.  In  such  a  struggle  royalty  must  win  in  the  end, 
and  whichever  of  the  competitors  for  it  ultimately  succeeds  will 
take  care  to  make  his  position  safe  against  such  uncertain 
friends  and  such  certain  foes. 

The -conspiracy  of  a.d.  1074  is  the  first  epoch  of  the  struggle;  Sebellion 
the  last  of  the  English  earls  perished  in  consequence,  and  the 
first  of  the  Norman  earls  suffered  forfeiture.  The  long  series  of 
humiliations  which  they  brought  upon  themselves  began.  They 
had  asserted  the  right  of  the  race  and  the  deserts  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  rebellion  of  Robert  followed  in  a.d.  1078;  he 
claimed  the  Norman  duchy  by  his  father's  gift,  and  was  sup-  He  is  sup- 
ported by  four  of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  new  aristocracy,  younger 
Robert  of  Belesme,  William  of  Breteuil,  Roger  of  Bienfaite,  and 
Robert  Mowbray,  the  heirs  of  William's  oldest  and  most  trusted 
ministers  ^  That  rebellion  was  quelled,  and  without  much 
bloodshed  or  confiscation,  though  the  king  did  not  feel  himself 
secure  without  imprisoning  and  dispossessing  his  brother  Odo  of 

'  Robert  of  Belesme  was  son  of  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
William  of  Breteuil,  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbem ;  Roger  of  Bienfiiite,  son 
of  Richard  and  grandson  of  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  the  Conqueror*s  guardian  ; 
Robert  Mowbray  was  nephew  and  heir  of  Bishop  Gosfrid  of  Coutances :  all 
trusted  ministers  of  William,  three  of  whom  had  actually  been  justiciars,  or 
royal  lieutenants.     Ord.  Vit.  v.  10. 


men. 
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Bayeux  :  and  the  war  that  was  kindled  hy  it  opened  the  way  for 
the  aggression  of  the  French  king  which  William  was  engaged  in 
Wiiiiam'B  repelling  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  confession  on  his  death- 
w  his  death-  bed,  if  actually  made  as  related  by  Ordericus,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments  of  history.  He  looked  back  for  fifty-six 
years  on  Normandy,  and  recounted  what  he  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  his  enemies  and  how  he  had  repaid  them.  He  looked  for- 
ward also,  and  augured  of  the  future ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
do  violence  to  destiny.  Bobert  must  have  Normandy ;  William 
he  wished,  but  dared  not  command,  should  have  England ;  Henry 
he  was  sure  would  have  all  in  the  end.  His  experience  sug- 
gested much  misgiving,  but  furnished  no  means  of  directing  the 
future.  He  saw  the  struggle  that  must  come  as  soon  as  his 
death  opened  the  question  ^. 
Bobert'B  The  claim  of  Robert  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions  was 

Bngiand       taken  up  by  the  restless  barons  at  once :  far  the  larger  part  ad- 
hered to  him,  especially  his  father's  brothers  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 
Bobert  of  Mortain ;  also  Gosfrid  of  Coutances,  Bobert  Mowbray 
and  Boger  Montgomery  :  indeed,  all  the  princes  of  the  Conquest 
except  the  earl  of  Chester  and  William  of  Warenne^  William  over- 
came the  opposition,  but  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  punish  it. 
Stephen  of    The  only  great  forfeiture  was  Odo's  earldom  of  Kent.    Seven  years 
opaffainBt    later  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  Con- 
Roflis.         queror's  heirs,  and  to  assert  for  Count  Stephen  of  Aumale,  the 
grandson  of  duke  Bobert  the  Second ',  the  headship  of  the  race  ^. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  vii.  15,  16. 

'  OrdericuB  mentionfl,  as  taking  part  in  the  first  rising  on  Robert's  behalf. 
Bishop  Odo,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Robert  of  Beleame,  and  his  father  Roger 
Montgomery  (secretly),  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  and  Bernard  of  Neuf- 
march^ ;  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Florence  adds  Gosfrid  of  Goutances,  Robert  of 
Mortain,  and  Robert  Mowbray,  the  last  of  whom  is  placed  by  Ordericus 
on  the  side  of  William  Rufus,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham.  On  the  king's 
side  were  Hugh  of  Chester,  William  of  Warenne,  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon ;  but  &e  mainstay  of  the  party  was  Lanfranc. 

'  Odo  of  AmnAle  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Conqueror,  who  is  said 
distinctly  by  Ordericus  to  have  been  daughter  of  duke  Robert  and  Harlotta 
(lib.  iv.  c.  7).  The  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumieges  (ed.  Camden, 
p.  687)  calls  her  the  uterine  sister  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Normans  should  have  accepted  the  idea  of  electing  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  ducal  bouse. 

*  The  heads  of  this  revolt  were,  according  to  Florence,  Robert  Mowbray 
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This  also  failed,  and  was  followed  by  eonsiderable  but  still  Forfeituroi. 
cautious  forfeitures;  tbe  great  earl  Robert  Mowbraj  of  Nortb- 
umberland  lost  bis  liberty  aud  estates;  Roger  de  Lacy  was 
deprived  of  his  hundred  and  sixteen  manors,  tbe  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury paid  an  enormous  fine,  count  William  of  Eu  was  mutilated. 
A  great  gap  was  already  made  in  tbe  phalanx  of  the  feudatories ; 
the  death  of  William  stayed  but  did  not  avert  the  destruction  of 
tbe  rest. 

105.  But  far  more  important  in  principle  than  the  demolition  The  people 
of  tbe  single  feudatories  is  the  relation  created  and  strengthened  on  the  side 
between  the  king  and  tbe  native  English.     The  Conqueror's 
last  wish  for  the  disposal  of  England  was  confided  to  Lanfranc, 
as  the  head  of  the  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom  :  and  Lanfranc 
proceeded  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  such  a  constitutional 
way  as  lay  open  to  him,  when  the  majority  of  tbe  baronage  were 
inclining  to  duke  Robert.      William  was  ready  to  make  any 
promise  to  secure  bis  crown.     He  swore  to  Lanfranc  that  if  he  Piroinue  of 
were  made  king  he  would  preserve  justice  and  equity  and  mercy  Buftis: 
throughout  the  realm,  would  defend  against  all  men  the  peace,  nation; 
liberty,  and  security  of  the  churches,  and  would  in  all  things  and 
through  all  things  comply  with  his  precepts  and  counsels  ^.     On 
this  understanding  Lanfiranc  crowned   him   and  received  the 
formal  enunciation  of  the  engagement  in  the  coronation  oaths. 
The  outbreak  of  war  immediately  after  forced  from  him  another  in  the  time 
acknowledgment  of  bis  duty.      He  found  Lanfranc  his  ablest  ^  ^ 
adviser,  Wulfstan  his  most  energetic  supporter;  he  called  the 
English  together,  declared  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans, 
and  begged  their  aid.     If  they  would  assist  him  and  be  faithful 
in  this  need,  he  would  grant  them  a  better  law  of  their  own 
choosing;    he  forbade  on  the  instant  all  unjust  taxation,  and 


rl  of  Northumberland,  and  William  count  of  Bu.  Orderic  adds  Roger  de 
Laoy  and  earl  Hugh  of  Shrowibuiy.    Ord.  Vit.  viii.  33. 

^  'Verens  ne  dilatio  conseorationiB  suae  inferret  ei  dispendium  cupiti 
bonoriSp  ooepit,  tarn  per  se  quam  per  omnes  quos  poterat,  fide  sacramentoque 
Lanfranco  promittere  justitiam,  aequitatem  et  misericooidiam  se  per  totum 
regnom,  si  rex  foret,  in  omni  negotio  servaturum ;  pacem,  libertatem,  secu- 
ritatem  ecdesiarum  contra  omnes  defensurum;  necnon  praeceptis  atque 
consiliis  ejus  per  omnia  et  in  omnibus  obtemperaturum.'  Eadmer,  Hist. 
Nov.  i.  p.  14. 
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PromiflesoT  Burrendered   his  hold   on    their    forests^.     The    English    too 

William  .    .  .  .  , 

Biiftis:  willingly  believed  him,  and  throwing  themselves  with  energy 
into  the  struggle,  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  kiqg 
forgot  his  piomises,  and,  when  reminded  of  them  by  Lanfranc, 
answered  in  wrath,  'Who  is  there  who  can  fulfil  all  that  he 
promises]'  Lanfranc's  death  removed  his  best  counsellor,  and 
he  began  to  act  with  unrestrained  and  wanton  tyranny.  A  third 
time,  in  a.d.  1093,  when  he  either  believed  himself  to  be  dying 
or  wished  to  purchase  a  reprieve  by  repentance,  he  made  a 
formal  declaration,  pledging  his  &ith  and  making  the  bishops 
the  sureties  between  himself  and  his  God,  sending  them  to  make 
the  promises  for  him  before  the  altar.  A  written  proclamation 
was  made  and  sealed,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  released,  all  debts 
pardoned,  and  all  offences  forgiven  and  forgotten.    To  all  the 

^  Of  this  second  formal  engagement  to  govern  well  we  have  four  ac- 
coants.  (i)  Florence  says :  *  Congregate  vero  quantum  ad  praeBenji  poterat 
Normannorum,  sed  tamen  maxime  Anglorum,  equeatri  et  pedestri  licet 
mediocri  ezercitu,  statuens  leges,  promittens  £Ebutoribu8  omnia  bona  .  .  . 
tendere  disposuit  Roveceastram.*  (a)  Simeon  of  Durham  :  'Hoc  audito 
rex  fecit  convocare  Anglos  et  ostendit  eis  traditionem  Normannorum 
et  rogavit  ut  sibi  auxilio  eseent,  eo  tenore  ut,  si  in  hac  necessitate  sibi 
fideles  existerent,  meliorem  legem  quam  veUent  ezigere  eis  concnderet,  et 
omnem  injuatum  scottum  iuterdixit  et  concessit  omnibus  silvas  suaa  et 
venationem.  Sed  quicquid  promisit  parvo  ten^xire  custodivit.  Angli  tamen 
fideliter  eum  juvabant.'  (3)  William  of  Malmesbury,  G.  R.  iv.  §  306 : 
'  Videns  Nozmannos  pene  omnes  in  una  rabie  conspiratoe,  Anglos  proboe  et 
fortes  viroe  qui  adbuc  residui  erant,  invitatoriia  scriptis  aecersiit;  qnibus 
super  injuriis  suis  querimoniam  £ebcienB,  bonasque  leges  et  tribatorum 
levamen  liberasque  venationes  pollicens,  fidelitati  suae  obligavit . .  .  Angloe 
suoe  appellat ;  jubet  ut  compatriotas  advocent  ad  obsidionem  venire,  nisi  si 
qui  velmt  sub  nomine  Niihingy  quod  nequam  sonat,  remanere.  Angli  qui 
nihil  miserius  putarent  quam  hujusoe  vocabuli  dedecore  aduri,  catervatam 
ad  regem  confluunt  et  invincibilem  exercitum  faciunt.'  (4)  Ordericua,  Yiii.  a : 
*  Lanfranoum  itaque  archiepisoopum  cum  suffraganeis  praeeulibus,  comitesy 
Angloeque  naturales  convocavit,  et  conatus  adversariorum  ac  velle  suum 
expugnandi  eos  indicavit.  At  illi  regem,  ut  perturbatores  pacis  oompri- 
meret  adbortati  sunt,  seseque  promptissimos  ad  adjuvandum  poUiciti  sunt. 
Anglorum  vero  triginta  millia  tunc  ad  servitium  regis  sponte  sua  conve- 
nerunt,  regemque  ut  perfidos  proditores  absque  respectu  puniret  admo- 
nuerunt,  dicentes  "  Viriliter  age  ut  regis  filius  et  legitime  ad  r^pium  as- 
sumptuB,  securus  in  hoc  regno  dominare  omnibus.  Xonne  videe  quot  tecum 
sumus,  tibique  gratanter  paremus?  Passim  per]  totam  Albionem  impera 
omnesque  rebelles  dejioe  regali  justitia.  Usque  ad  mortem  pro  te  certa- 
bimus,  neo  anquam  tibi  alium  praeponemus.  Stultum  nimis  et  profanum 
note  regi  praeferre  hoetem  eztraneum.  Detestabilis  gens  est  quae  principi 
sue  infida  est.  Phalanx  morti  sit  victna  quae  domini  sui  gaudet  ruina. 
Solerter  Anglorum  rimare  histoiias,  inveniesque  semper  fidos  principibus 
■uis  Angligenas. 
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people  moreover  were  promised  good  and  holy  laws,  the  in- 
violable observance  of  right,  and  a  severe  examination  into 
wrongs  such  as  should  frighten  all  men  from  evil-doing  \  The 
king  recovered,  but  behaved  worse  than  ever  \ 

The  acknowledgments  of  his  duty  were  however  not  without  Value  or 
their  value.     The  charter,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  lost,  and  the  knowiede- 
beneiits  it  promised  were  withheld.      The   quarrel  with  the  duty. 
Church  followed,  and  the  wretched  king  cast  away  even  the 
outward  observance   of  morality  and  religion.     But  he  had 
testified  to  the  nation  his  own  duty  and  their  right     He  had 
revealed  to  them  their  moral  and  material  strength  at  the  same 
time.     Fear  of  man  and  dread  of  God's  present  judgment  forced 
him   to  the   promise  which  was  a  confession   of  justice,  and 
placed  means  in  their  hands  which  would  set  their  rights  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  the  conscience  of  a  tyrant.      If  the  reign 
of  William  B.ufus  had  no  other  importance,  it  taught  a  lesson 
of  profoundly  valuable  consequence  to  his  successor. 

106.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  determine  exactly  the  Special  acts 
particular  measures  by  which,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  good  of  William 
government  and  the   support  which  he   purchased  by  them, 
William  Rufus  earned  the  detestation  of  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects.    The  historiaus  describe  him  as  a  strong,  fierce,  and  arro- 
gant man,  of  abandoned  habits,  cruel,  profane,  and  avaricious ; 

'  Florence  says :  '  Cum  se  pataret  ctto  morituruin,  ut  ei  sal  baronee  sag- 
gesBerunt,  vitam  Buam  corrigere,  eodeaias  non  amplius  vendere  nee  ad 
censum  ponere,  sed  illas  regia  tueri  potestate,  irrectas  leges  destruere  ac 
rectaa  statuere  Deo  promisit.'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  p.  i6 :  'Adquiescit 
ipse,  et  corde  compunctas  cuncta  quae  viri  sententia  tulit  se  facturum 
necnon  totam  vitam  suam  in  maosuetudine  et  justitia  amplius  eervaturum 
pollicetur.  Spondet  in  hoo  fidem  suam,  et  vades  inter  se  et  Deum  fisMnt 
episoupoB  suoB,  mittens  qui  hoc  votum  suum  Deo  super  altare  sua  vice  pro- 
mittant.  Scribitur  edictum  regioque  sigillo  firmatur,  quatenus  captivi 
quicunque  sunt  in  omni  dominatione  sua  ralazentur,  omnia  debita  irrevoca- 
biliter  remittantur,  omnes  offensiones  ante  haec  perpetratae  indulta  remis- 
^one  perpetuae  oblivion!  tradantur.  Promittuntur  insuper  omni  populo 
bonae  et  sanctae  leges,  inviolabilk  observatio  juris,  injuriarum  gravis  et 
quae  terreat  oaeteros  examinatio.' 

' '  Willelmus  in  principio  infirmius  laboriosiusque  imperaret,  et  ad  concili- 
imdoB  sibi  animos  subditorum  modestior  mitiorque  appareret.  At  poste 
quam,  perdomitis  hostibus  et  fratre  mollius  agente,  roboratum  est  regnum 
ejus,  ezaltatum  est  iliico  oor  ejus,  apparuitque  succedentibus  prosperia 
quails  apud  se  latuisset  dum  premeretur  advends.*    Will.  Newb.  i.  a. 
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but  their  general  declamatory  tone  hides  rather  than  re- 
veals the  constitutional  grievances,  except  where  they  touched 
the  Church.  We  may  however,  by  comparing  the  remedial 
measures  of  Henry  I  with  what  is  known  of  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
AdminUtnr  tyranny  of  William  Bufus.  Ranulf  Flambard,  an  able  and 
QuifFiam-  unprincipled  clerk,  who  had  been  long  acquamted  with  £ng- 
land^,  and  was  restrained  by  no  sjrmpathies  with  either  the 
Norman  nobles,  the  native  population,  or  the  clei^,  was  after 
the  death  of  Lanfranc  taken  by  the  king  into  his  confidence. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  fedr  to  ascribe  to  Ranulf  the  suggestion 
of  the  tyrannical  policy  which  marks  the  reign,  it  is  to  him 
without  doubt  that  the  systematic  organisation  of  the  exactions 
is  to  be  attributed.  He  possessed,  as  the  king^s  justiciar,  the 
management  of  all  the  fiscal  and  judicial  business  of  the  king- 
dom, and  seems  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office 
with  indefatigable  zeal.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
an  able  soldier  and  not  deficient  in  political  craft,  has  left  no 
traces  of  administrative  power  such  aa  mark  the  rule  of  his 
father  and  brother. 

Banulf 's  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  tighten  as  much  aa 
possible  the  hold  which  the  feudal  law  gave  to  the  king  on 
all  feudatories  temporal  and  spiritual,  taking  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity,  and  delaying  by  unscrupulous 
In  eocle-  chicanery  the  determination  of  every  dispute.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters.  matters  this  plan  was  systematically  pursued.  The  analogy 
of  lay  fiefs  was  applied  to  the  churches  vnih  as  much  minuteness 
as  was  possible.  The  feudal  relation  had  been  recognised  in  the 
Conqueror's  reign,  the  great  question  of  investitures  being  set 
aside  by  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  king  and  primate ; 
but  the  obligation  was  liberally  construed  on  both  sides.  Lan- 
franc did  his  duty  as  a  great  noble,  and  William  contented 
himself  with  the  constitutional  claims  to  which  the  earlier 
system  had  regarded  the  archbishop  as  liable.  No  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  vacancies  of  sees  or  abbeys  to  draw  the 

^  See  Chftp.  XI,  pp.  347,  348,  below. 
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revenues  of  the  Church  into  the  royal  treasury,  or  by  prolonging  Prolongation 
the  vacancy  to  increase  the  accumulations  on  which  the  king 
might  lay  his  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  distinctly  informed 
that  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  churches  were  collected  and 
preserved  in  safe  custody  for  the  new  prelate,  and  that  the 
elections  were  not  unduly  postponed^.  The  elections  were 
themselves  scarcely  canonical,  but  all  difficulties  were  avoided 
by  Lanfranc,  who  suggested  the  best  men  to  the  king  for  that 
formal  nomination  which  had  taken  the  place  of  election. 

Banulf  flambard  saw  no  other  difference  between  an   ec-  Churches 

treftted  M 

clesiastical  and  a  lay  fief  than  the  superior  facilities  which  the  W  fees, 
first  gave  for  extortion  ;  the  dead  bishop  left  no  heir  who  could 
importunately  insist  on  receiving  seisin  of  his  inheritance ;  and 
it  was  in  his  master's  power  to  determine  how  soon  or  at 
what  price  an  heir  should  be  created  and  admitted.  The 
vacancies  of  the  churches  were  prolonged  indefinitely,  in  spite 
of  canon  and  custom ;  their  property  was  taken  into  the  king's 
hands  and  administered  by  his  ofiicers  just  as  the  barony  of 
a  ward  of  the  crown  might  be ;  and  all  proceeds  were  claimed 
for  the  king.  Not  only  so ;  the  lands  were  let  out  on  farm  ', 
a  large  fine  paid  down  at  once,  and  a  small  rent  promised  for 
the  future:  the  king  secured  the  fine,  the  bishop  might  or 
might  not  recover  the  rent.  Further,  the  longer  the  vacancy 
lasted  the  less  chance  there  was  of  redress  being  enforced  when 
it  was  at  last  filled  up;  the  king  could  even  grant  away  the 
lands  of  the  Church  as  hereditary  fiefs  to  his  knights,  and 
refuse  to  admit  a  new  bishop  until  he  had  promised  to  ratify 
his  gifts.  Lastly,  he  might  demand  of  the  new  bishop  such  a 
payment  on  entry  as  gave  to  the  whole  transaction  a  simoniacal 
complexion,  on  the  analogy  of  the  relief  payable  by  the  heir 


^  W.  Malmesb.  iy.  §  314:  'Tempore  patris  poet  deceBsum  ^iacopi 
▼el  abbatis  onines  reditus  integre  oostodiebantur,  substltuendo  pastori 
refiigoandi,  eligebanturque  peraonae  religionis  merito  laudahiles.'  See 
also  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8,  who  distmctly  changes  Banulf  Flambard  with  in- 
troducing the  evil  custom. 

s  'Ad  censum  primitufl  abbatias,  dehino  episoopatus,  quorum  patres  e 
Tita  disoesserant  noviter,  accepit  a  rege  et  inde  singulis  annis  summam 
pecuniae  non  modicam  peraolvit  illi.'    flor.  Wig.  ▲  J>.  i  loa 
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of  a  lay  fief  ^.  All  these  claims  were  contrary  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  endowments  of  the  Church  had  heen  granted ; 
but  they  were  in  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  feudal 
spirit  now  introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  yery  fact  that 
they  were  made  shows  how  strongly  that  spirit  had  made  itself 
felt.  The  Church  was  open  to  these  claims  because  she  fur- 
nished no  opportunity  for  reliefis,  wardships,  martiage,  escheat, 
or  forfeiture*. 

107.  From  the  treatment  of  the  churches  conyersely  the 
treatment  of  the  feudal  landowners  may  be  inferred  :  and  the 
charter  of  Henry  I  confirms  the  inference ;  although  it  is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  in  the  former  case  that  all  the  evil  customs 
owed  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  William  S,ufus.  On  the  death 
of  a  vassal  the  heir  was  not  admitted  until  he  paid  such  relief 
as  the  king  would  accept^;  the  amount  demanded  was  some- 
times so  great  as  to  equal  the  value  of  the  property ;  the  estate 
might  therefore  be  altogether  resumed,  or  it  might  be  retained 
in  the  king's  hands  as  long  as  be  pleased :  and  this  shameless 
exercise  of  power  was  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  disregarding 
the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  vaBsal,  so  as  to  leave  his 
family  pauperised  ^  The  right  of  marriage,  that  is,  of  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  vassals,  was  interpreted 
to  mean  the  right  to  exact  a  sum  of  money  for  consent*: 
if  the  marriage  in  question  were  that  of  an  heiress  or  widow, 
the  king  disposed  of  it  without  any  reference  to  the  will  of  the 

^  Henry's  promiseB  in  his  charter  prove  the  existence  of  all  these 
exactions  under  his  brother:  'Sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  imprimis  liberam 
facio,  ita  quod  nee  vendam,  nee  ad  firmam  ponam,  nee  mortuo  archiepiscopo 
dve  episcopo  aive  abbate  aliquid  accipiam  de  dominioo  ecclesiae  vel  de 
hominibos  ejus  donee  successor  in  earn  ingrediatur/ 

'  'He  desired  to  be  the  heir  of  every  one,  churchman  or  layman.* 
Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  iioo. 

'  Art.  2  of  Henry^s  charter :  '  Si  quis ....  mortuus  fuerit,  heres  suua  non 
redimet  terram  suam  sicut  fadebat  tempore  firatris  mei.'    See  Ord.  Yit. 

•  •  •       o 

viu.  8. 

*  See  Henry's  charter,  art.  7 :  'Si  quis  baronum  vel  hominum  raeonim 
infirmabitur,  sicut  ipse  dabit  vel  dare  disponet  pecuniam  suam,  ita  datam 
esse  oonoedo.  Quod  si  ipse  piaeventus  armis  vel  infirmitate,  pecuniam 
suam  non  dederit  vel  dare  disposuerit,  uxor  sua  sive  liberi  aut  parentes, 
et  legitimi  homines  ejus  eam  pro  anima  ejus  dividant,  sicut  eis  melioa 
visum  fuerit.' 

^  See  art.  3  of  Henry's  charter. 
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bride   or  her  relations.     The  right  of  wardship  was   asserted  Indeftnite- 
unrestrictedly.     The  amercements  for  offences  were  arbitrary:  royal  claims. 
a  vassal  might  be  accused  of  crime  and  find  himself  liable  to 
forfeiture,  or  to  give  such  security  as  made  him  constantly 
amenable  to  forfeiture  \     In  aU  these  points  the  royal  claims 
were  unrelentingly  pressed. 

Not  less  heavy  was  the  king's  hand  on  the  body  of  the  people.  OppnsBion 
On  them  in  the  first  instance  fell  the  burden  of  the  imposts  &t  it^. 
laid  on  their  feudal  masters.  It  was  from  them,  by  similar 
exactions  of  reliefs^  wardship,  marriage,  and  forfeitures,  that 
the  vassals  raised  money  to  redeem  their  own  rights:  every 
wrong  that  the  king  inflicted  on  his  vassals  they  might  inflict 
on  theirs.  But  the  king  too  had  a  direct  hold  on  them; 
he  demanded  the  old  tribute,  the  hateful  Danegeld :  he  had  the 
power  to  insist  on  their  military  service,  and  did  so :  on  odo 
occasion  Ranulf  brought  down  a  great  force  of  the  fyrd  to 
Hastings,  and  there  took  from  them  the  money  that  the  shires 
had  furnished  them  with,  the  ten  shillings  for  maintenance,  and 
Bent  them  penniless  home '.  He  took  advantage  of  the  simple 
machinery  of  justice  to  tax  them  further.  Kanulf  was  not  only 
the  'exactor'  of  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
*  placitator '  also.  *  He  drove  and  commanded  all  his  gemots 
over  all  England '.'  His  management  broke  up  for  a  time  the 
old  arrangements  of  the  hundred  and  shire-moots,  making  them 
mere  engines  of  extortion,  so  that  men  rather  acquiesced  in 
wrong  than  sought  redress  at  such  a  price.  It  is  probable 
further  that  the  assemblies  which  met  on  these  occasions  were 
turned  to  profit,  being  forced  or  persuaded  to  give  sums  towards 
the  king's  necessities.  The  subordinates  of  the  court  followed 
the  example  of  their  chief;  no  man  was  safe  against  them ; 
the  poor  man  was  not  protected  by  his  poverty,  nor  the  rich 

*  See  art.  8  of  Henry's  charter. 

'  'QuibuB  ut  mare  transirent  Heastingae  oongregatis,  pecuniam  quae 
data  fderat  eis  ad  victam  Bannulfus  PaaseflambarduB  praecepto  regis  ab- 
Btulity  scilicet  uniciuqae  decern  solidos,  et  eos  domum  repedare  mandavit, 
pecuniam  vero  regi  transmidt.*    Flor.  Wig.  aj).  1094. 

'  Cbron.  Sax.  a.d.  1099.  On  the  justidarship  in  the  hands  of  Ranulf, 
see  further,  Chap.  XI,  below. 
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Story  of  the  by  his  abundance  ^     The  veiy  recent  Domesday  taxation  was, 
new  survey.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Buperseded  by  a  new  valuation;   the  old  English 

hide  was  cut  down  to  the  acreage  of  the  Norman  carucate  ^ : 
and  thus  estates  were  curtailed  and  taxation  increased  at  the 
same  time.  Whether  the  charge  is  definitely  true  may  be 
questioned,  for  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  is  not  confirmed  by 
distinct  statements  of  the  English  annalists;  but  it  is  not 
improbable ;  and  the  burden  was  but  one  of  many.  The  forest 
law  or  lawlessness  now  comes  into  marked  prominence.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  had  afforested  and  desolated  large  territories 
for  the  chase.  His  son  made  the  practice  burdensome  to  baron 
and  yiUein  alike ;  a  vexation  to  the  one,  destruction  and  exter- 
mination to  the  other.  Unrestrained  by  religion,  by  principle, 
or  by  policy,  with  no  family  interests  to  limit  his  greed,  ex- 
travagance, or  hatred  of  his  kind,  a  foul  incarnation  of  selfish- 
ness in  its  most  abhorrent  form,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
William  Bufus  gave  to  England  and  Christendom  a  pattern  of 
absolutism.  It  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  and 
disunion  of  those  whom  he  wronged  that  he  burdened  the 
throne  and  nation  for  twelve  long  years  of  misery. 

108.  The  great  question  whether  England  should  or  should 


Death  of 

WUliam 

BuftiB. 


^  On  the  enormities  of  the  king's  followers,  who  made  his  progressee 
through  the  country  resemble  the  miiroh  of  a  devastating  army,  see 
Vf.  MsJmesb.  G.  R.  iv.  §§  314,  319  ;  Eadmer,  iv.  p.  94 ;  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  4. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  yiii.  8.  'Hie  juvenem  fraudulentis  Btimulationibus  in- 
quietavit  regem,  incitans  ut  totius  Angliae  reviseret  descriptionemy 
Anglicaeque  telluris  comprobans  iteraret  partitionem,  subditisque  recideret 
tarn  advenis  quam  indigenis  quicquid  invenirotur  ultra  certam  dimen* 
sionem.  Annuente  rege  omnes  cairuoatas,  quas  Angli  hidas  vocant^ 
funiculo  mensuB  est  et  descripsit:  postpoeitisque  mensuris  quas  liberales 
Angli  jussu  Edwardi  regis  fargiter  distribuerant,  imminuit,  et  regales 
fiscos  aocumulans  oolonis  arva  retrunoavit.  Ruris  itaque  olim  diutius 
muBti  diminutione  et  insoliti  vectigalis  gravi  exaggeratione,  supplioes  regiae 
fidelitati  plebes  indecenter  oppressit,  ablatis  rebus  attenuavit,  et  in  nimiam 
egestatem  de  ingenti  copia  redegit.'  Palgraye,  Normandy  and  England, 
gives  an  elaborate  amplification  of  this  stoiy,  explaining  that  whereas  the 
productive  value  of  the  land  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  system  of  rating, 
Ranulf  introduced  a  simple  computation  of  acreage.  (Vol.  iy.  pp.  59-63.) 
The  words  of  Ordericus  will  scarcely  bear  this.  Possibly  he  may  refer  to 
a  substitution  of  the  short  hundred  for  the  long  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
hide  of  land :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  whole  story  is  a  misappre- 
henaion,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  in  which  Ranulf 
seems  most  likely  to  haye  taken  a  part.    See  p.  548,  below. 
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not  be  mled  by  the  head  of  the  Norman  race  was  decided  by  Sacpeoion 
the  promptness  of  Heniy  in  his  own  fayonr.  Robert  continued 
indeed  to  represent  to  the  mind  of  the  feudatories  the  principle 
of  the  Conquest;  bj  the  treaty  arranged  at  Caen  in  A.D.  1091 
he  was  entitled,  98  hr  aa  William's  power  of  disposition  went, 
to  the  succession :  he  had  receiyed  the  homage  of  his  brother 
and  of  the  great  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  had  few  per- 
sonal enemies.  But  he  was  far  away  fix>m  England  at  the 
critical  moment;  his  right  to  the  crown  had  been  disregarded 
by  his  father  in  his  settlement  of  his  estates ;  he  had  grieyously 
mismanaged  the  goyemment  of  Normandy,  and  if  he  had  few 
enemies  he  had  still  fewer  friends  who  would  imperil  themselyes 
for  a  prince  who  might  be  prompt  only  to  ayenge  them.  Henry 
was  on  the  spot.  The  opportunity  that  a  seeming  accident 
suppled  he  had  energy  to  seise  and  courage  and  counsel  to 
improye.  The  yery  suddenness  of  William's  death  precluded 
the  possibility  of  preparation  on  either  side.  This  he  turned 
to  profit.  The  kingdom  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  when  the 
world  knew  that  William  was  dead,  it  knew  that  Henry  had 
succeeded  him. 

The  accession  of  Henry  was  transacted  with  as  much  deference  Formality  of 
to  national  precedent  as  was  possible  consistently  with  his 
purpose.  Among  the  few  barons  who  were  in  attendance  on 
William  on  the  day  of  his  death  were  the  two  Beaumonts,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  and  the  count  of  Meulan,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon 
and  William  of  Breteuil  ^  The  last  of  these  made  a  bold  claim 
on  behalf  of  Robert,  but  was  oyerruled  by  the  others  * ;  the  form 
of  election  was  hastily  gone  through  by  the  barons  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  seizure  of  the  royal  hoard  in  the  castle  of  Winchester 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry  the  means  of  securing  his  adyan- 
tage  '.    His  first  act  was  to  bestow  the  yacant  see  of  Winchester 

^  Ordericns  mentions  Robert  of  Menl«n  and  William  of  Breteuil ;  lib.  z. 
o.  14.  William  of  Malmeabniy  mentions  the  exertions  of  Heniy  of  War- 
wick on  Henry's  behalf;  G.  R.  y.  §  393. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  X.  14. 

*  William  *  was  slain  on  a  Thnnday  and  bmied  the  next  morning ;  and 
after  he  was  buried,  the  whan  who  were  then  near  at  hand  chose  his 
brother  Henry  as  king,  and  he  forthwith  gave  the  bishopric  of  Winchester 
to  William  Gifiud,  and  then  went  to  London.'    Chron.  Sax.  aj).  iioo. 
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Election  and  on  WiUiam  Qiffard  the  chancellor,  so  providincr  himfielf  with 

coronation  '  '^  '^ 

of  Henry  I,  a  Strong  supporter  in  the  episcopal  body.  He  then  hastened 
to  London,  where  a  few  prelates  and  other  nobles  were  found, 
who  after  some  discussion  determined  to  accept  him  as  king. 
The  seizure  of  the  royal  treasure  on  Thursday,  August  2,  was 
followed  by  the  coronation  on  the  Sunday,  August  5.  On  that 
day  a  comprehensive  charter  of  liberties  was  published,  and 
Anselm  was    recalled.      Shortly  after  Eanulf    Flambard   was 

His  mar-  imprisoned,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  completed 
the  consolidation  of  the  title  by  which  he  intended  to  reign. 

The  election  was  however  no  mere  form.  Even  in  the  handful 
of  barons  who  were  present  there  were  divisions  and  question- 
ings, which  were  allayed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  arguments  of 

His  corona-  the  earl  of  "Warwick  ^.     The  oaths  taken  by  Ethelred  were  also 

tionoath.  ,  ,      -  1.  1  .  . 

required  of  Henry:  the  form  of  his  coronation  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  contains  the  threefold  promise  of  peace,  justice, . 
and  equity  '.  In  the  letter  written  by  the  newly-crowned  king 
to  Anselm  to  recall  him  to  England  and  to  account  for  the  rite 
of  coronation  being  performed  in  his  absence,  Henry  states  that 
he  has  been  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  and 
repeats  to  the  archbishop  the  engagement  that  his  brother  had 

His  letter  to  made  with  Lanfranc :  'Myself  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
realm  of  England  I  commit  to  your  counsel  and  that  of  those 
who  ought  with  you  to  counsel  me'.'   The  undertaking  to  govern 

^  'In  regera  electus  est,  aliqnantiB  tamen  ante  oontroyersiiB  inter  pro- 
ceres  agitatis  atque  sopitis,  annitente  maxinie  comite  Warwioenjsi  Henrico.* 
W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  v.  %  393. 

*  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality,  pp.  245,  330;  Maskell,  Mon.  Rit.  iii.  5,  6. 
Hie  oath  is  as  follows :  '  In  Christi  Nomine  promitto  haec  tria  populo 
Christiano  mihi  subclito.  In  primis,  me  praecepturum  et  operam  pro  yiribua 
impensiirum  ut  ecclesia  Dei  et  omnia  populua  Christianus  veram  pacem 
nostro  arbitrio  in  omni  tempore  servet;  aliud  nt  rapadtates  et  onmess 
iniquitates  omnibus  gradibua  interdicam ;  tertium  ut  in  omnibus  judiciis 
aequitatem  et  misericordiam  praecipiam,  at  mihi  et  vobis  indulgeat  suam 
misericordiam  demena  et  misericors  Deus.'    See  above,  p.  147. 

"  It  is  printed  among  Anselm 's  letters ;  lib.  iii.  £p.  41 ;  '  Ego  nutu  Dei 
a  dero  et  a  populo  Angliae  electus,  et,  quamyis  invitus  propter  absentiam 
iui,  rex  jam  consecratus,  requiro  te  sicut  patrem  cum  omni  populo  Angliae, 
quatenus  mihi  filio  tuo  et  eidem  populo  cujus  tibi  animarum  cura  oommissa 
est  quam  citiuB  poteris  venias  ad  oonsulendum.    Meipaum  quidem  ac  totioa 
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well  was  made  not  only  with  the  archbishop  as  the  first  consti-  g>»rterof 
tutional  adviser  of  the  crown,  but  with  the  whole  nation :  it  was 
embodied  in  a  charter  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  the  witan,  the  paucity  of  whose  names  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  small  number  of  powerful  men  who  had 
as  yet  adhered  to  him, — the  bishops  of  London  and  Bochester, 
the  elect  of  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Northamp- 
ton, and  four  barons  ^.  The  form  of  the  charter  forcibly  declares 
the  ground  which  he  was  taking ;  *  Know  ye  that  by  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  common  counsel  of  the  barons  of  the  whole 
realm  of  England  I  have  been  crowned  king  of  the  same  realm  ^/ 
The  abuses  of  the  late  reign  are  specified  and  forbidden  for  the 
future.    The  Church  is  made  free  from  all  the  unjust  exactions :  P*^yJ!«*f^®' 

•'  ,  '  theChurch, 

and  the  kingdom  from  the  evil  customs :  to  the  English  people 
are  restored  the  laws  of  King  Edward  with  the  Conqueror*s 
amendments;  the  feudal  innovations,  inordinate  and  arbitrary 
reliefs  and  amercements,  the  abuse  of  the  rifi^hts  of  wardship  of  the 
and  marriage,  the  despotic  interference  with  testamentary  dis- 
position, all  of  which  had  been  common  in  the  last  reign,  are 
renounced ;  and,  as  a  special  boon  to  tenants  by  knight-service, 
their  demesne  lands  are  freed  from  all  demands  except  service 
in  the  field.  To  the  whole  nation  is  promised  peace  and  good  and  of  the 
coinage  :  the  debts  due  to  William  Rufus,  and  the  murder-fines 
incurred  before  the  day  of  coronation,  are  forgiven.  But  the 
forests,  as  they  were  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  are  retained  by 
the  king  with  the  common  consent  of  his  barons '.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  articles  of  the  whole  document  are  those  by 
which  he  provides  that  the  benefit  of  the  feudal  concessions 
shall  not  be  engrossed  by  the  tenants  in  chief :  '  in  like  manner 
shall  the  men  of  my  barons  relieve  their  lands  at  the  hand  of 

re^  Angliae  populum  tuo  eorumque  consilio  qui  tecum  mihi  oonsulere 
debent  committo.* 

^  The  four  barons  are  Walter  GifEsurd,  Robert  de  Montfort,  Roger  Bigot, 
and  Henry  de  Port.     The  letter  to  Anselm  furnishes  the  additional  names 
of  Gerard  bishop  of  Hereford,  William  Warelwast,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
and  Haimo  dapifer. 
.    '  Ancient  Xiaws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  ai5  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  96. 

'  Art.  10.  '  Foreetas  communi  consensu  baronum  meorum  in  mana  mea 
retinui,  sicut  pater  mens  eas  habuit.' 
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Henry  I  pro-  their  lords  bja  just  and  lawfdl  relief; '  '  in  like  manner  I  enjoin 
extension  of  that  my  barons  restrain  themselyee  in  dealing  with  the  sons 
to  the  nation  and  daughters  and  wives  of  their  men^*      The  rights  of  the 
arse.       ^^^gg^B  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Conqueror  at 
Salisbury  are  thus  guarded,  and  Henry  whilst  attempting,  by 
granting  special  boons  to  each  order  in  the  state,  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  all,  definitely  commits   himself  to   the  duties   of 
a  national  king.     He  was  the  native  king,  born  on  English  soil, 
son  of  the  king,  not  merely,  like  Robert  and  William,  of  the 
duke  of  the  Normans.     The  return  of  Anselm,  the  punishment 
of  Flambard,  and  the  royal  marriage'  were  earnests  of  what  was 
to  result  from  the  government  so  claimed  and  so  inaugurated. 
stru(nrie  109.  But  these  measures  had  scarcely  been  completed  when 

Robert.  duke  Robert  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  the  echoes  of  the 
investiture  controversy  in  tlie  empire  were  already  sounding  in 
the  distance,  and  the  great  feudatories  in  Normandy  as  well  as 
in  England  were  preparing  for  a  trial  of  strength.  The  quarrel 
with  Robert  broke  out  early  in  a.d.  iioi.  Henry  threw  him- 
self on  the  support  of  the  English ',  Robert  availed  himself  of 
the  discontent  of  the  feudatories  and  invaded  England.     But 

*  Art.  a.  '  Similiter  et  hominefl  baronum  meorum  justa  et  legitima  rele- 
vatione  relevabunt  terras  suas  de  dominis  suis.'  Art.  4.  *  £t  praecipio 
quod  baronee  mei  Bimiliter  se  contlneant  erga  filios  et  filiaa  vel  uxores 
hominum  sacrum.* 

'  The  historians  of  the  time  do  not  dwell  mucli  on  the  political  im- 
portance  of  the  marriage,  although  it  kept  England  and  Scotland  in  peace 
for  nearly  two  centuries;  and  to  a  certain  extent  tended  to  restore  the 
nationality  of  the  royal  house.  That  the  latter  point  was  not  overlooked 
at  the  time  seems  dear  from  William  of  Malmesbury's  story  that  the 
Norman  barons  spoke  in  derision  of  the  king  and  queen  as  Grodric  and 
Godgifu.    G.  R.  V.  §  394. 

*  'Licet  prindpibus  defidentibus  partes  ejus  solidae  manebant,  qnaa 
Anselmi  archi^iscopi  cum  episcopis  suis  simul  et  onmium  Anglorum  tuta- 
batur  favor.  Quapropter  ipse  provindalium  fidei  gratus  et  saluti  providus, 
plerumque  cuneoe  drcuiens,  docebat  quomodo  militum  ferociam  eludentes 
djpeos  objectarent  et  ictus  remitterent ;  quo  effedt  ut  ultroneis  votSs 
pugnam  deposoerent,  in  nullo  Normannos  metuentes.'  W.  Mahnesb.  G.  R. 
Y.  §  395.  'Yenerabilis  Anselmua  archiepinoopus  et  omnes  episoopi  et 
abbates  cum  saoro  olero,  et  onmes  Angli  indlMolublliter  regi  suo  adhaere- 
bant,  et  pro  ejus  salute  regnique  statu  Regem  Sabaoth  incessanter  orabant. 
....  Omnes  quoque  Angli  atterius  principis  jura  nesdentes  in  sui  regit 
fidditate  perstiterunt  pro  qua  oertamen  inire  satis  optaverunt.' — Ord. 
Yit.  z.  18.  See  too  the  speech  ascribed  to  Henry  in  1106,  before  tiie 
campaign  of  Tenchebmij  in  M.  Paris,  p.  6a. 
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when  the  armies  stood  face  to  face  the  brothers  saw  that  the  The  struggle 
fruits  of  victory  must  fall  to  those  whose  strength  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  victor,  and  that  the  time  was  not  come 
for  a  struggle  which  would  make  either  of  them  supreme.  The 
count  of  Meulan  proposed  peace,  and  peace  was  made.  Robert 
recognised  Henry  as  king  and  released  him  from  his  fealty. 
Henry  undertook  to  pay  Robert  a  heavy  pension,  and  re- 
stored to  him  the  Cotentin,  the  Norman  district  which  he 
had  purchased  of  him  in  his  great  necessity.  In  a.d.  1104  the  It  is  renewed 
quarrel  was  renewed.  Robert  had  again  proved  himself  to  be 
neither  wise  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  govern  the  Normans, 
and  Henry  appeared  in  Normandy  as  a  deliverer.  But  again 
the  struggle  was  settled  without  bloodshed.  Robert  transferred 
to  his  brother  the  homage  of  the  count  of  Evreux  and  Henry  was 
satisfied  ^  The  next  year,  finding  his  Norman  estates  imperilled 
by  the  irrepressible  allies  of  Robert,  he  again  crossed  the  sea  and 
added  Caen  and  Bayeux  to  his  possessions ',  leaving  Robert  on 
his  return  destitute  alike  of  funds  and  supporters.  In  a.d.  1106  Final  over- 
Robert  made  an  attempt  to  avert  his  final  fall,  and  visited  Eng-  Bobert. 
land ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  Henry  followed  him  home,  and  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  made  him 
supreme  in  Normandy  as  in  England  '.  The  point  at  issue  from 
the  beginning  had  not  been  the  English  crown,  but  the  power  of 
enforcing  obedience  on  those  Norman  barons  without  whose  sub- 
mission neither  country  could  be  at  peace.  From  a.d.  1106  to 
1 1 1 8  the  struggle  lay  between  them  and  Henry.  In  the  latter  Claims  of 
year  the  young  heir  of  Normandy,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  son  of 
France  and  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou,  made  a  bold  stroke 
for  his  rights,  which  was  defeated  by  the  policy  and  good-fortune 
of  his  uncle  \  Again  in  a.d.  i  127  his  name  was  made  the  watch- 
word of  a  renewed  struggle  ° ;  but  his  early  death  set  Henry  at 
rest)  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  fear  of 
a  rival.  In  England  his  position  had  been  determined  since 
the  year  1 103  :  but  the  battle  which  was  fought  out  on  Norman 

>  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  10.  •  Flor.  Wig.  aj).  1105 ;  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  17. 

»  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 106. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  (ed.  Savile),  fol.  ai8;  Ord.  Yit.  xii.  i. 

»  Old.  Vit.  xii.  45. 
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soil  concerned  the  kingdom  scarcely  less  closely  than  the  duchy, 
and  every  step  was  marked  by  an  advance  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  royal  power,  by  the  humiliation  of  some  great  vassal, 
or  the  resumption  of  some  great  estate. 
Humiliation  The  process  was  becftm  immediately  after  Robert's  departure 
a«pe.  in  A.D.  I  loi.     Robert  Malet  and  Robert  de  Lacy  forfeited  their 

great  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  ^  Ivo  of  Orantmesnil, 
who  has  the  evil  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the 
horrors  of  private  warfare  into  England,  was  suffered  to  go  on 
pilgrimage,  having  divested  himself  of  all  his  fiefs  in  favour  of 
Besistanoe  the  count  of  Meulan^  Robert  of  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrews- 
Belesme.  bury  and  Arundel  and  count  of  Ponthieu  and  Alen9on,  was 
summoned  to  answer  an  indictment  of  forty-  five  articles  in  the 
king's  court'.  He  was  the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the 
Conqueror's  friend,  and  had  been  in  arms  on  the  side  of  duke 
Robert  in  the  last  two  reigns:  he  was  an  utterly  selfish 
tyrant  of  the  worst  feudal  stamp,  cruel,  faithless,  and  oppres- 
sive. He  determined  to  resist,  fortified  his  castles  of  Shrews- 
bury, Bridgnorth,  and  Arundel,  and  was  only  reduced  by  the 
king  himself,  who  brought  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  against 
HlB  estates  him.  His  life  was  spared,  but  his  English  domains  were  con- 
fiscated*, and  he  retired  to  Normandy,  where  he  lived  to  do 
Joy  of  the  more  mischief  still.  His  downfall  was  regarded  by  the  English 
with  great  delight :  the  cry  was, '  Rejoice  Eling  Henry  and  thank 
the  Lord  God,  for  you  became  a  free  king  on  the  day  when 
you  conquered  and  banished  Robert  of  Belesme  °.'  He  had  not 
however  yet  accomplished  his  destiny.  Having  helped  to  pro- 
voke the  invasion  of  a.d.  i  104,  and  tried  to  make  a  separate  peace 
in  A.I).  1 105,  he  escaped  capture  at  Tenchebrai  and  submitted. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  i.  Ubert  de  Lacy,  the  father  of  Robert,  had  164  inaiiorB 
in  the  Domesday  Survey;  Robert  Malet  had  221  in  Suffolk ;  Dugd.  Baron, 
p.  III. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  xi.  3.  This  fact  recorded  of  Ivo  is  of  considerable  importance. 
'Ivonem  quoque,  quia  guerram  in  An^lia  ooeperat  et  vicinorum  rura 
Buorum  incendio  combusserat,  quod  in  ilia  r^one  crimen  est  inusitatum, 
nee  sine  gravi  ultione  sit  expiatum.' 

»  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3  ;  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  iioi.  1102.  *  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3:  *Gaude  rex  Henrice,  Dominoque  Deo  gratias  age, 
quia  tu  libere  ooepisti  regnare  ex  quo  Bodbertum  de  Belismo  vicisti  et  de 
finibus  regni  tui  expulisti.* 
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But  in  A.I).  1 1 1 2  he  rebelled,  was  arrested,  and  remained  captive 
until  his  deaths  Among  the  forfeitures  of  a.d.  1102  was  also  Forreituns 
William  of  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  however  was  after-  vasanis. 
wards  restored ' ;  Arnulf  of  Montgomery  and  Roger  of  Poictou 
shared  the  fate  of  their  brother  in  a.d.  1103  and  lost  their 
English  fiefs ' ;  and  thus  fell  the  greatest  and  most  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  Conquest  families. 

From  A.D.  1 103  onwards  the  battle  of  English  liberty  waa  HumiliAdon 
fought  in  Normandy.     The  penalty  for  rebeUion  there  took  the  tones  in 
form  of  confiscation  of  the  English  fiefs  belonging  to  the  rebels,  and 
each  rising  left  the  king  richer  and  stronger,  the  feudatories  more 
and  more  depressed.     Of  the  great  families  which  were  endowed 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  the  earls  of  Chester  alone  were 
unswerving  in  their  faith  to  the  king ;  some  even  of  the  Beau-* 
monts,  after  the  death  of  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  fell  away ; 
although  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  remained  faithful^. 
But  Henry's  cautious  statesmanship  led  him  to  make  an  im*  Diffsrenoe 
portant  distinction   between   the  Norman   and  English  fiefs«  policy  in 
In  the  latter  case  he  enforced  entire  forfeiture,  whether  the  Normandy. 
rebellion  had  taken  place  on  Norman  or  on  English  soil.     In 
the  former  he  contented  himself  with  garrisoning  the  castles 
of  the  delinquents,  so  as,  without  rendering  them  desperate,  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  being  dangerous.     In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  he  abstained  from  confiscating  the  Norman 
estates  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  and  allowed  his  son  William 
Talvas  to  possess  them  after  his  father's  death  '.     An  exception 

>  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  217.  •  Ord.  Vit.  x.  18 ;  xi.  a. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3.  Roger  of  Poictou  had  398  manors  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  He  had  great  part  of  Lancashire,  and  was  first  of  the  long  line  of 
lords  of  Lancaster.  Both  the  brothers  are  called  earls  by  Ordericus,  lib.  v. 
c.  14.     Arnulf  s  fief  was  the  castle  of  Pembroke  and  its  dependencies. 

*  Eari  Robert,  who  died  in  1 118.  left  twin  sons,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Waleran  count  of  Meulan.  The  latter  took  up  arms  against  Henry  in 
1 1 23,  and  was  imprisoned.  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  brother  of  Robert  I, 
died  in  1 1 23 ;  his  son  Roger  was  now  earl. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  15.  This  was  after  the  peace  of  a.d.  1119.  Henry 
retained  the  castles  in  his  own  hands.  This,  as  I  have  remarked  more 
than  once,  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  royal  policy  in  Normandy. 
Abbot  Suger  says :  '  Fere  omnes  turres  et  quaecunque  fortissima  castra 
Normanniae,  quae  pars  est  Galliae,  aut  eversum  iri  fecit,  aut  suos  intrudens 
et  de  proprio  nerario  procurans,  aut  si  dirutae  essent  propriae  voluntati 
Bubjngavit.'    V.  Ludovid  Grossi,  §  15. 
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Heniy'i .  to  the  rule  however  was  made  iu  the  cases  in  which  the  rebels 
hteown  were  members  or  comiexions  of  the  ducal  house ;  the  count  of 
Mortain  and  Eustace  of  Breteuil  forfeited  all  their  estates*; 
but  in  general  Henry  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  safer 
to  keep  a  material  hold  on  the  traitors,  than  by  driving  them 
to  extremities  to  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
France  as  suzerain,  or  array  them  on  the  side  of  his  brother 
and  nephew.  In  England,  where  his  title  was  not  really  en- 
dangered, he  could  act  differently,  and  employ  the  great  terri- 
tories which  he  accumulated  in  the  endowment  of  a  new  and 
more  faithful  race  of  vassals.  The  seizure  and  retention  of 
the  Norman  castles  is  thus  the  supplement  to  the  measure  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  feudatories  which  in  England  was 
carried  out  by  confiscation. 
Landmarks  The  great  crises  of  Henry's  reign,  after  the  battle  of  Tenche- 
ofHeiiryX  brai,  are  the  rebellion  which  followed  the  death  of  the  count 
of  Evreux  in  a.d.  iii8',  the  loss  of  the  heir  in  the  terrible 
shipwreck  of  a.d.  1120,  and  the  revolt  of  Count  Waleran  of 
Meulan  in  a.d.  1123'.  It  was  not. until  a  few  years  before 
his  death  that  he  saw  himself  free  from  a  competitor  in  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  zi.  21.  Eustace  of  Breteuil  received  a  pension  in  lieu  of  his 
iief  (Ibid.  zii.  22)  and  Breteuil  was  given  to  Ralph  his  cousin,  son  of 
Kalph  Guader  (see  above,  p.  291),  whose  daughter  married  earl  Robert  II 
of  Leicester.  This  instance  shows  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  king  to 
extinguish  a  great  fief  in  Normandy.  Breteuil  had  belonged  to  WiUiam 
Fitz-Osbem  the  justiciar ;  his  two  sons  divided  his  inheritance  :  Roger  had 
Herefordshire,  which  he  lost  in  1074 !  William  had  Breteuil,  but  died 
without  lawftil  issue.  Henry  I  adjudged  the  fief  to  Eustace,  a  natural 
son,  whom  he  married  to  his  own  daughter  Juliana.  But  the  Guadera, 
offspring  of  the  fatal  marriage  of  1074,  still  claimed  in  the  female  line,  and 
ultimately  obtained  Breteuil. 

'  The  leaders  in  11 18  were  Hugh  de  Goumai,  Stephen  of  Aumftle, 
Eustace  of  Breteuil*  Richer  de  TAigle,  Robert  of  Neufbouig  son  of  Earl 
Henry  of  Warwick,  and  Henry  count  of  £u.  Ord.  Vit.  zii.  x.  The  faith-  * 
ful  were  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  cousin  and  successor  Ranulf, 
Ralph  de  Conches,  William  of  Warenne,  William  of  Roumare,  William 
of  TankerviUe,  Walter  Gififard,  and  Nigel  and  William  of  Albini.  Ibid, 
zii.  14. 

'  The  leaders  of  this  revolt  were,  besides  Waleran,  who  atoned  for  it  by  a 
captivity  of  five  years,  William  of  Roumaie,  who  had  claims  on  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  who  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  Henry*s 
life,  Hugh  of  Neufchfttel,  WiUiam  Louvel,  Baudri  de  Brai,  and  Pain  of 
Giaors.    Ord.  Vit.  zii.  34. 
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uncertainty  of  the  succession.  Bj  compelling  the  barons  and  Hit  praotn- 
bishops  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda  and  her  infant  son  ^  and  by  Buooenion. 
throwing  more  and  more  administrative  power  into  the  bands 
of  those  servants  on  whose  fidelity  he  most  confidently  relied, 
he  probably  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  evils  that 
he  could  not  but  foresee.  He  had  however  himself  set  an 
example  which  his  success  had  made  too  tempting  for  the  faith 
of  the  generation  that  followed  him. 

110.  A  double  result  attended  the  policy  which  the  love  of  Henry  gaini 

f        "  theBupport 

power,  aided  by  circumstances^  thus  forced  upon  Henry.  H^^^^^i, 
found  himself,  as  he  had  from  the  first  day  of  his  reign  foreseen, 
compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  the  native  English;  and  the 
necessities  of  government  called  forth  in  him  the  exercise  of 
great  administrative  sagacity.  Of  the  former  point  the  con- 
temporary historians,  especially  Ordericus  Vitalis,  afford  abundant 
illustration.  Not  only  was  Henry  during  the  gpreatest  part  of 
his  reign  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the  clergy,  but  the  English 
people,  who  saw  in  the  clergy  their  truest  friends  and  cham- 
pions, uniformly  supported  him.  In  the  dangers  of  Bobert's  Adhesion  or 
invasion  in  a.d.  iioi,  when  the  count  of  Meulan,  alone  among 
the  great  men,  kept  faith,  Anselm  with  the  clergy  and  people 
adhered  firmly  to  the  king ;  '  repudiating  the  claims  of  the  other 
prince,  they  were  constant  in  their  fidelity  to  their  own  king,  and 
therefore  they  were  desirous  enough  to  enter  the  struggle  '.'  Their 
joy  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  contrasted  with  the  disgust 
and  dismay  of  the  feudatories.  In  the  struggle  with  Robert 
of  Belesme,  when  the  barons  were  anxious  to  intercede  for  their 
champion',  the  scale  was  turned  in  favour  of  strong  measures 
by  the  voice  of  the  native  troops ;  and  the  congratulations  which 
the  chronicler  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  show  that  in 

^  See  Chap.  XI,  pp.  340,  341  below.  '  See  above,  p.  306,  note  3. 

'  '  Goiuulefl  autem  et  primores  regni  una  oonveQerunt . .  .  dioebant  enim, 
"  Si  rex  magnificum  coiuitem  violenter  subegerit  nimiaque  pertinacia,  ut 
oonatur,  eum  exhereditaverit,  omxies  nos  ut  imbelles  ancillas  amodo 
conculcabit.  . . .  Paoem  igitur  inter  eos  obnixe  Beramus  ut  hero  oomparique 
noBtro  legitime  proBcikmns,  et  bio  utrumque  perturbationes  sedando  debi- 
torem  nobb  faciamuB.  .  .  .  Tunc  in  quodam  proximo  colle  tria  miUia 
pagensium  militum  Btabant  et  optimatum  molimina  Batia  intelligenteB  ad 
regem  yociferando  clamabant,  "Domine  rex  Henrioe  noli  proditorlbuB 
istis  credere.** '    Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 
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»7mpatl^of  some  quarters  at  least  the  real  bearing  of  the  contest  was  duly 
repudby  appreciated \  The  nation  had  accepted  Henry  as  they  had 
accepted  the  Conqueror  and  the  great  Canute  before  him.  And 
Henry  showed  himself  to  a  certain  extent  grateful.  He  restored 
the  working  of  the  local  courts ',  the  hundred,  and  the  shire, 
as  they  had  been  in  King  Edward's  time.  He  granted  to  the 
towns  such  privileges  as  in  the  awakening  of  municipal  life 
they  were  capable  of  using'.  He  maintained  good  peace  by 
severe  and  even-handed  justice ;  and  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  Anselm  and  the  reforming  prelates  who  succeeded  him,  he 
did,  after  the  arrangement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  win 
to  his  side  the  most  stable  element  of  national  life. 
Policy  of  ill.  In  the  second  place,  his  circumstances  called  forth  the 

oreating  a  display  of  greater  constructive  power  than  had  been  shown  even 
ministmtiye  by  his  father.  Henry  was  fully  awake  to  the  impossibility  of 
ne^with  governing  England  with  feudal  machinery,  even  clogged  and 
fettered  by  the  checks  which  the  Conqueror  had  imposed.  The 
faithless  and  selfish  policy  of  the  barons  gave  him  the  best 
excuse  for  superseding  them,  gathering  the  reins  of  admini-* 
strative  power  into  his  own  hands  or  those  of  his  devoted 
servants,  and  forming  a  strong  ministerial  body.  In  this 
purpose  he  was  seconded  by  the  very  admirable  instrument 
that  his  sagacity  selected  or  his  good-fortune  threw  in  his  way. 
Bishop  Boger  of  Salisbury,  in  the  office  of  Justiciar,  acted 
throughout  the  reign  as  the  great  constructor  of  judicial  and 
financial  organisation.  This  famous  man,  whom  Henry  had  first 
met  as  a  poor  priest  in  Normandy  and  taken  into  his  service 
as  steward  and  chaplain,  brought  to  the  work  of  government 
an  amount  of  laborious  and  minute  attention  which  to  a  great 
extent  supplied  the  want  of  legal  organisation.  The  regular 
routine  which  he  instituted  was  perhaps  as  great  a  step  towards 
a  safe  constitutional  system  as  was  possible  under  so  despotic 
a  sovereign :  and  its  elaborate  machinery  was  in  itself  a  check 
on  wanton  tyranny.   In  subordination  to  Boger,  Henry  raised  np 

^  See  above,  p.  308. 

'  Select  ChaiteTs,  p.  99.     See  below,  Chap.  XT, 

*  Ibid.  pp.  104-108.    See  below,  Chap.  XI. 
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a  set  of  novi  homineSy  many  of  whom  were,  in  nobility  of  blood,  Biaeof  new 
below  the  ideal  standard  of  the  ruling  race.  Among  them  Or-  tivefltmilies, 
dericus  enumerates  the  Clintons,  the  Bassets,  and  the  Trussebuts, 
who,  although  not  among  the  tenants-in-chief  of  Domesday,  were 
of  good  Norman  descent  and  founders  of  great  English  families^. 
They  were  endowed  and  elevated  in  position  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  older  vassals ;  and  they 
were  made  useful  in  the  work  of  administration.  This  class  of 
men  furnished  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  justices  of  the  Curia  regis.  The  nobles  of  the  ^***>  ■}*, 
Conquest  natiurally  regarded  them  as  upstarts,  and  this  scornful  upstarts. 
estimate  of  them  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  the  historians. 
They  were  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor  as  yet  to  make 
themselves  friends  among  the  monks  and  clergy,  as  their  rivals 
did,  by  founding  churches  and  monasteries;  and  being  the 
agents  of  the  strict  measures  of  the  king,  they  incurred  the 
unpopularity  that  always  awaits  economic  or  judicial  reform. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  well  be,  they  showed  too  great  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  their  master,  and  in  others  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  turning  their  office  to  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  that  of  the  State.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  so  far  an  improvement  on  the  feudal  administrators  that 
they  were  not  too  strong  to  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  English,  although  faithful  and  submissive  to  Henry,  were 

*  Old.  Vit.  zi.  c.  a  :  '  Alios  e  contra  favorabiliter  illi  obsequentee  dd 
ignobili  stirpe  iUustravit,  de  pulvere,  ut  ita  dicam,  exiulit,  dataque  mul- 
tiplici  facultate  super  consules  et  Ulustres  oppidanos  exaltavit;  inde 
Goisfredus  de  Clintona,  Kadulfus  Basset  et  Hugo  de  Bocalanda,  Guillegrip 
et  Rainerius  de  Bada,  Willebnus  Trossebot  et  Haimon  de  FiUesia,  Guigan 
Algazo,  et  Rodbertus  de  Bostare.'  Of  these,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  and 
Balph  Basset  were  two  of  Henry's  principal  justices ;  the  latter  founded 
a  great  legal  family :  Hugh  de  Bocland  also  founded  a  baronial  house. 
Willegrip  had  held  land  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  before  the  Domes- 
day Survey  (vol.  i.  249,  254) ;  he  was  no  doubt  an  Englishman,  as  Hugh 
of  Bocland  was  probably.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  describes 
their  attitude  in  the  next  reign,  pp.  14,  15  :  '  Ezceptis  quibusdam  regis 
Henrici  primis  et  conjunctioribus  amicis,  quos  ex  plebeio  genere,  inter 
aulanos  juvenculos  ad  ministrandum  assuetois,  in  tantum  postea  singulari 
sibi  dilectione  astrinxit,  ut  eos  honoribus  ditatos  largissimis,  praediisque 
honoratoB  aroplissimis,  et  omnium  palatinorum  archiministros  efiioeret,  et 
omnium  curialium  causarum  susceptores  praescriberet.'  He  mentions  aa 
instances  only  Miles  of  Hereford  and  Pain  Fitz-John. 
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OMiieiorth6  not  disposed  to  endure  his  strong  govemment  without  mur- 
vaientinthe  munng.  The  amount  of  taxation  which  he  imposed  was  not 
H^y  I.  so  burdensome  by  its  weight  as  bj  its  regular  and  inevitable 
incidence.  The  exactions  and  the  misery  that  they  caused  are 
a  frequent  subject  of  lamentation  with  the  native  writers.  In 
A.D.  1 103  the  Peterborough  chronicler  complains,  'This  was 
a  year  of  much  distress  from  the  manifold  taxes ; '  in  a.i>.  1104, 
'  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  misery  of  the  land  which  it  suffered 
at  this  time  from  manifold  oppressions  and  taxations ; '  in  a.d. 
1 105,  *The  manifold  taxes  never  ceased ; '  in  a.d.  iiio,  'This 
was  a  year  of  much  distress  from  the  taxes  which  the  king 
raised  for  his  daughter's  dowry;'  in  a.d.  1118,  'England  paid 
dearly  for  the  Norman  war  by  the  manifold  taxes ; '  in  A.D.  1 1 24, 
'  He  who  had  any  property  was  bereaved  of  it  by  heavy  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  he  who  had  none  starved  with  hunger^.' 
Allowing  for  the  generally  querulous  tone  of  the  writer,  it  must 
be  granted  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  representation : 
an  extraordinary  series  of  bad  harvests  and  stormy  seasons 
and  the  general  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  caused  by  the 
dishonesty  of  the  moneyers',  increased  no  doubt  the  distress. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by  these  exactions 
that  England  was  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  that 
the  money  so  raised  was  devoted  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
common  enemies  of  king  and  people.  Tiie  amount  of  taxation, 
where  exact  details  are  recorded,  was  not  greater  than  could 
have  been  easily  borne  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  after  good 
harvests  and  in  time  of  peace.  The  same  chronicler  is  obliged 
to  say  of  the  king,  that  'he  was  a  good  man  and  great  was 
the  awe  of  him;  no  man  durst  ill, treat  another  in  his  time; 
he  made  peace  for  men  and  deer  \'    Much  the  same  impression 

1  Chron.  Sax.  under  the  several  yean  mentioned.  In  1125,  whidb 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  deflcribes  as  the  dearest  he  could  remember,  the 
horse-load  of  wheat  cost  six  shillings  (fol.  219).  The  Chronicle  says  that 
between  Christmas  and  Candlemas  one  acre's  seed  of  wheat  or  barley  sold 
for  six  shillings,  and  one  of  oats  for  four.  In  11 31  there  was  a  cattle 
plague. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  i  124.  Hence  the  veiy  severe  measures  taken  against 
the  coiners  in  1125. 

'  Ibid.  A  J).  1 135. 
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is  made  by  the  more  favourable  account  of  Ordericus.     '  He  Eatimate  of 

,  Heniy^s  po- 

govemed  with  a  strong  hand  the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  the  lioymadeby 
kingdom  of  England,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  always  studied  Vitalis: 
peace :  enjoying  constant  good-fortune,  he  never  fell  away 
from  his  first  strength  and  sternness  of  justice.  The  foremost 
counts  and  lords  of  towns  and  audacious  tyrants  he  craftily 
overpowered;  the  peaceful,  the  religious,  the  mean  people  he 
at  all  times  kindly  cherished  and  protected.  From  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  acquired  firm  hold  on  power 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  Jie  always  sought  peace  for  the  nations 
under  him,  and  rigidly  punished  with  austere  measures  the 
transgressors  of  his  laws.'  His  personal  vices  were  not  directly 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  'Strong  in  energetic 
industry,  he  increased  in  a  manifold  degree  his  temporal  gains, 
and  heaped  up  for  himself  vast  treasures  of  things  which  men 
covet.'  'After  a  careful  examination  of  the  histories  of  the 
ancients,  I  boldly  assert  that  none  of  the  kings  in  the  English 
realm  was,  as  touching  the  grandeur  of  this  world,  richer  or 
more  powerful  than  Henry  \'  He  was  the  '  lion  of  Righteous-  and  other 
ness'  of  Merlin's  prophecies'.  'Inflexible  in  the  rigour  of 
justice,'  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  '  he  kept  his  native  people 
in  quiet,  and  his  barons  according  to  their  deserts'.'  Men 
thought  diversely  about  him,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  tells  us, 
and  after  he  was  dead  said  what  they  thought.  Some  spoke 
of  splendour,  wisdom,  prudence,  eloquence,  wealth,  victories; 
some  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  lust;  but  in  the  evil  times  that 
came  after,  the  very  acts  of  tyranny  or  of  royal  wilfulness  seemed, 
in  comparison  with  the  much  worse  state  of  things  present, 
most  excellent  \  He  was,  it  is  evident,  a  strong  ruler,  with  General 
a  clear  view  of  his  own  interests,  methodical,  sagacious,  and  Ueniy. 
far-sighted :  his  selfish  aims  dictated  the  policy  that  gave  peace 
and  order  to  his  people:  destroying  his  enemies,  he  destroyed 
theirs;  and  by  enforcing  order  he  paved  the  way  for  law. 
Such  a  king  neither  expects   nor  deserves  love;   but  he   is 

»  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  23. 

'  Ibid.  zii.  47.  Sager,  Y.  Lndovici  Gr.,  $  15  ;  Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vi.  18. 

*  W.  Malmesb.  G.  B.  y.  $  411.  *  H.  Hunt.  ed.  Savile,  foL  221. 
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regarded  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  confidence  and  awe,  and  the 
result  of  his  rule  is  better  than  that  of  many  who  are  called 
benefactors. 
S^TOiicTof  ^ ^ ^*  ^^^  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry  was  the  same  as  that 
Uen]7  L  of  his  father ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  different, 
and  the  relations  of  the  king  with  both  the  English  Church 
and  the  Pope  were  more  complicated  ^.  The  policy  of  Anselm 
was  in  contrast  with  that  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  tendency  of 
ecclesiastical  progress  had  become  too  strong  to  be  directed 
by  political  management  The  points  at  issue  between  the 
king  and  the  Church  had  become  part  of  the  great  European 
quarrel.  The  exact  importance  of  those  points  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  and  the  constitutional  I'esults  of  the  dispute  on 
investitures  have  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the 
national  council.  The  political  consequences  of  the  struggle 
however  were  to  draw  the  clergy  and  people  more  closely 
together,  and  to  force  on  the  king  the  conviction  that,  absolute 
as  he  would  be,  there  were  regions  of  life  and  thought  in  which 
he  must  allow  the  existence  of  liberty.  In  no  respect  does 
His  dispute  Henr/s  ability  show  itself  more  strongly  than  in  this.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  although  the  support  of  the  prelates 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  and  he  was  willing  to  win 
it  by  renouncing  the  evil  customs  of  his  brother,  he  refused 
to  surrender  one  of  the  rights  that  his  &ther  had  exer- 
cised, or  that  were  in  question  among  his  fellow-rulers  on  the 
continent.  Anselm  again  left  England,  but  no  interruption 
took  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  working :  the  clergy  stood  by 
the  king  in  his  struggle  with  the  feudatories  and  rejoiced  in 
his  victories.  When  the  early  troubles  were  over,  and  Henry 
was  able  to  apply  himself  to  the  independent  treatment  of  the 
question,  his  thoughtful  mind  at  once  struck  out  the  fit  line  of 
compromise,  and  anticipated  by  fourteen  years  the  principle  on 
which  the  Concordat  of  Worms  was  framed  between  pope  and 
emperor.  His  love  of  order  led  him  to  admit  the  canonical 
rights  of  the  chapters  of  the  churches,  the  synodical  powers  of 

^  The  unfiiyoarable  pictara  drawn  in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  i6,  17^ 
■hould  be  compared  witn  Eadmer,  who  is  more  just  to  the  king. 
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the  clergy,  and  even  the  occasional  exercise  by  the  popes  of  The  extent 
a  supreme  appellate  and  legatine  jurisdiction.  He  saw  how-  oeBsions. 
ever  distinctly  the  point  at  which  his  own  authority  must  limit 
this  liberty.  The  bishops  might  be  elected  by  the  chapters,  but 
the  election  must  be  held  in  his  court;  the  clergy  might  be 
trusted  without  compulsion  to  choose  his  candidates.  The  coim- 
cils  might  be  held  when  the  archbishop  chose,  but  the  king^s 
consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  assembly  could  meet  or 
exercise  any  legislative  power.  Papal  jurisdiction  was  not  ex- 
cluded, but  no  legate  might  visit  England  without  royal  licence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  control  he  showed  no  self-willed  caprice,  as 
William  E.ufu8  had  done  :  the  freedom  was  never  withheld  simply 
to  show  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  withhold  it,  but  only  when 
he  was  engaged  in  foreign  war  which  might  be  complicated 
by  ecclesiastical  interference,  or  when  the  exertion  of  sovereign 
authority  was  needed  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  at  home. 
Henry  knew  how  to  yield  with  a  fairly  good  grace,  or  for  an 
adequate  purpose.  He  allowed  Ranulf  Flambard  to  make  his 
peace,  and  found  him  a  useful  tool.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  over-reached  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  Pope  Calixtus  II ; 
but  he  saw  the  merits  of  the  archbishop  through  the  dis- 
ingenuous policy  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  employ, 
and  after  a  while  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  his  see. 
That  in  some  such  cases  his  favour  was  purchased  by  a  direct 
payment  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  practices  that  were  Simoniacai 
regarded  as  simoniacal  in  the  Church,  the  sale  of  offices  and 
legal  sentences,  were  not  yet  regarded  as  immoral  in  the  secular 
service  of  the  State.  Under  an  absolute  king,  whose  will  is 
law,  that  which  he  chooses  to  sell  passes  for  justice.  Beneath 
a  thin  veil  of  names  and  fictions,  the  great  ministerial  offices 
and  the  royal  interference  by  writ  in  private  quarrels  were  alike 
matters  of  purchase.  In  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  State,  if 
simony,  as  defined  by  the  canon  law,  could  be  avoided,  money 
might  pass  for  money's  worth.  But  setting  this  aside,  Henry 
felt  his  own  strength  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  spare  him  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  Once  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  in- 
dulged in  no  severities  greater  than  his  own  security  demanded. 
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SeJtoent  of  *°^'  savage  as  he  was  by  nature,  put  bo  far  forth  a  curb  on 
his  own  instincts.  In  the  same  way  he  showed  no  jealousy 
of  the  clergy.  Certain  of  his  mastery,  he  found  his  interest 
in  using  them  rather  than  tormenting  them.  And  this  sheds 
some  light  on  his  treatment  of  the  people :  he  cared  too  little 
for  them  to  pretend  to  love  them;  he  feared  them  too  little 
to  take  pains  to  propitiate  them ;  but  he  saw  that  for  himself 
it  was  best  that  they  should  be  orderly  governed,  and  with 
a  strong  hand  he  maintained  the  order  that  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  ^.  How  slender  the  basis  must  be  on 
which  the  absolute  monarch  rears  his  selfish  designs ;  how  little 
the  strongest  will  can  direct  the  future  course  of  events ;  how 
intrinsically  treacherous  is  the  most  perfect  system  and  order 
that  results  from  external  will  rather  than  from  permanent 
organisation  under  an  internal  law,  may  be  learned  definitely 
from  the  history  of  the  next  reign. 

113.  The  example  which  Henry  had  set  in  his  seizure  and 
retention  of  the  crown  was  followed  in  every  point  by  his 
successor.  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of  the  Countess  Adela 
and  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  had  obtained  the  county  of 
Mortain  by  the  gift  of  his  uncle  ^  and  that  of  Boulogne  by 
marriage.  His  wife,  the  niece  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  descended  from 
the  line  of  Cerdic  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  the  Empress 
Matilda.  His  position  as  count  of  Mortain  gave  him,  although 
he  was  not  the  eldest  member  of  his  family,  the  first  place 
among  the  barons  of  Normandy;  and  in  this  capacity  he  bad 

*  Abbot  Suger  (V.Ludovici  Gr.,  %  15),  commenting  on  the  prophecy  of 
Merlin :  *  Aunun  ex  lilio  et  urtica  extorquebitur,  et  argentum  ex  ungulia 
mugientium  manabit.* — *  In  diebus  ejus  aurum  ex  lilio,  quod  eat  ex  reli- 
giosis  boni  odoris,  et  ex  urtica,  quod  eat  ex  saecularibus  pungentibua,  ab 
eo  extorquebatur ;  hoc  intendena  ut,  licut  onmibua  proficiebat,  ab  omniboa 
ei  aerviretur.  Tutiua  eat  enim  unum  ut  omnee  defendat  ab  omnibaa  ha- 
bere, quam  non  habendo  per  unum  onmea  deperire.  Argentum  ex  ungulia 
mugientium  manabat,  cum  nirk  aecuritaa  horreorum  plenitudinem,  hor- 
reorum  plenitude  ai^enti  copiam  plenia  acriniia  miniatrabat.'  The  last 
aentenoe  containa  the  key  to  much  of  hia  adminiatrative  policy. 

'  On  the  forfeiture  of  Robert  of  Belesme  Henry  I  gave  Alen^on  to 
Theobald  of  Bloia,  who  gave  it  to  Stephen  in  exchange  for  hia  French 
heritage.  Ord.  Yit.  xii.  4.  Stephen  received  Mortain  iuatead,  when 
William  Talvaa  recovered  his  iather'a  eatatea  la  ▲.d.  1119. 
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thrice  pledged  his  oath  to  secure  the  succession  of  Matilda  and 
her  infant  heir  ^. 

The  deatli  of  Henry  I,  like  that  of  William  Itufus,  took  The  suoces- 
both  Normandy  and  England  by  surprise;  and  if  on  neither  aa  an  open 
side  of  the  channel  any  respect  was  paid  to  the  engagements  ^      *^' 
made  for  the  succession,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
engagements  had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  forced  upon 
the  barons.     The  very  fact  of  their  repetition  had  betrayed  that 
they  were  not  on  either  side  regarded  as   trustworthy.      As 
soon  as  the  king  was  dead  the  Norman  barons  treated  the  suc- 
cession as  an  open  question ;   and  Stephen  took  the  decision 
as  respected  England  into  his  own  hands.     Henry  died  in  the 
night  following  December  i,  ▲.d.  1135:   Stephen  immediately 
on  receiving  the  news  crossed  over  to  England.     The  men  of 
Kent,  remembering  the  mischief  that  had  constantly  come  to 
them  from  Boulogne,  refused  to  receive  him  '.     He  hastened  to  Stephen 

.  .  .  .  obtains 

Xiondon,  and  was  there  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  a  deliverer  London  and 
from  the  danger  of  a  foreign  yoke :  Qeofirey  of  Anjou  and  his 
wife  were  disliked,  the  former  as  a  stranger,  and  the  latter 
as  an  imperious  self-willed  woman ' ;  the  citizens  of  the  first 
city  in  the  realm  might  claim  to  exercise  a  prerogative  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  king,  and  they  chose  Stephen^.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  passed  on  to  Winchester,  where 
also  he  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens;  here  he  obtained  with 
little  delay  the  royal  treasure,  having,  by  the  aid  of  his  bro- 
ther the  bishop,  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  justiciar.  Bishop 
Koger  of  Salisbury  ^  Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  to  London 
for  formal  election  and  coronation  *.  It  was  not  without  deep 
misgivings  that  Archbishop  William  disregarded  his  oath ;  but 
the  exigency  was  urgent.      The  suspension  of  law  and  peace 

*  Below,  Chap.  XI,  p.  341. 

'  Grervase,  0.  1340 :  'A  Gantnarinis  exdnsna.' 

'  Cent.  flor.  Wig.:  'Volente  igitur  Gaufirido  oomite  cum  uxors  sua 
quae  heres  erat  in  regnum  auccedere,  primores  terrae  juramenti  sui  male 
recordantee  regem  eum  BUBcipeire  noluerant,  dicentes  "Alienigena  non 
roffnabit  super  nos." ' 

*  *  Id  quoque  sui  esse  juris  sulque  speoialiter  privilegii,  ut  si  rex  ipsorum 
qnoquo  modo  obiret,  alius  sue  proyisu  in  regno  substituendus  e  vestigio 
BQOcederet.'    Gesta  Stephani,  p.  3. 

*  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  1.  §  11.  *  Gervase,  0.  1340. 
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Election  and  owing  to  the  interregnum  was  becoming  dangerous ;  the  news 

of  Stephen,  from  Normandy  brought  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
difficulty  from  that  quart-er.  Hugh  Bigod,  Henry's  steward, 
was  ready  to  swear  that  the  king  had  released  the  vassals  from 
their  oath  and  disinherited  Matilda^.  All  men  were  acting 
as  if  she  had  no  claim  to  be  considered.  Stephen  pressed  his 
advantage:  the  three  prelates  undertook  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  and  the  citizens  of  London  filled  up  the  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  the  nobles  * :  he  was  crowned  on  S.  Stephen's  Day. 
The  hurry  of  the  ceremony  gave  no  time  to  impose  new  con- 
stitutional conditions,  nor  were  the  members  of  the  national 
council  who  were  present  likely  to  demand  more  than  Henry 

HiBflnt  had  seen  good  to  grant.  A  brief  charter  was  issued  by  which 
the  new  king  confirmed  the  laws  and  liberties  that  his  unde 
had  given  and  the  good  customs  of  King  Edward's  time,  and 
enjoined  the  observance  of  them  on  all,  a  command  which  meant 
little  under  the  weak  hand  that  signed  it '. 

He  is  The  news  of  Stephen's  boldness  and  success  determined  for 

ftcofiD^fid  in. 

M^ormandy.  the  time  the  minds  of  the  Normans  who  had  been  talking  of 
electing  his  elder  brother  Theobald  as  their  duke^:  Qeoffi*ey 
and  Matilda  were  occupied  by  a  revolt  in  Anjou,  and  even  Earl 
Eobert  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  son  of  Henry  I,  seems  to 
have  concluded  that  it  was  the  moment  for  politic  submission  *. 

^  Gervase,  c.  1340:  'Quidam  ex  potentissimis  Angliae,  jurans  et  dioens 
86  praesentem  affuisse  ubi  rex  Henricus  idem  juramentum  in  bona  fide 
sponte  relaxasset.'  Ralph  de  Diceto,  c.  505 :  '  Hugo  Bigod  seneflcallus 
regis  coram  archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  sacramento  probavit,  quod  dmn 
rex  Henricus  ageret  in  extremis,  ortis  quibusdam  inimicitiis  inter  ipsmn 
et  imperatricem,  ipsam  exheredavit,  et  Stephanum  Boloniae  oomitem 
heredem  instituit.' 

*  *  TribuB  epificopis  praesentibus,  archiepiBOopo,  Wintoniensi,  Salesbiriensi, 
nullis  abbatibuB,  paucissimia  optimatibus.*  Will.  Mabnesb.  Hist.  Nov.  L 
§  12.     Grenrase,  c.  1340,  Bays,  'A  cunctis  fere  in  r^;em  electuB  est.* 

'  'Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  praesenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  omnibas 
baronibuB  et  hominibus  meiB  de  Anglia  omnes  libertates  et  bonas  leges 
quae  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  avunculus  meus  eis  dedit  et  ooncesait,  et 
omnes  bonas  leges  et  bonas  consuetudines  eis  concede  quas  habuerunt  tem- 
pore regis  Edwardi.'    Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  i.  4 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  113. 


I 

i  '   *  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  20. 


'  *  Post  Pascha  Bobertus  comes  Gloecestrae  .  .  .  venit  in  Angliam .  .  . 
homagium  regi  fecit  sub  conditione  quadam  scilicet  quamdiu  iUe  dig- 
nitatem suam  integre  custodiret  et  sibi  pacta  servaret.*  Will.  Malmesb. 
Hist.  Nov.  1.  §  14.     The  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  says  that  JEU>bert 
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Only  the  old  king  of  Scots  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  his  niece ;  Stephen*! 
and  he  was  pacified  by  the  surrender  of  CarllBle,  although  goodgovern- 
he  declined  to  do  homage,  in  consideration  of  his  oath  to 
the  empress^.  It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  binding 
Stephen  by  further  conditions  had  occurred  to  the  barons  who 
had  assembled  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  king.  This  ceremony 
had  been  delayed  until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  coronation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  furnished  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing some  vague  promises  from  Stephen.  He  undertook,  we  are 
told,  to  allow  the  canonical  election  of  bishops  and  not  to 
prolong  Tacancies;  to  give  i^  the  abuses  of  the  forest  juris- 
diction which  Henry  had  aggravated,  and  to  abolish  the  Dane- 
geld'.  Whether  these  promises  were  embodied  in  a  charter 
is  uncertain :  if  they  were,  the  charter  is  lost ;  it  is  however 
more  probable  that  the  story  i^  a  popular  version  of  the  Hii  seoond 
document  which  was  actually  issued  by  the  king,  at  Oxford, 
later  in  the  year  1 1 36,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  other  chief  members  of  Henry's  household. 
This  charter,  which  is  the  second  of  our  great  charters  of 
liberties,  is  attested  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses';  eleven 
Englidi  and  three   Norman  bishops ;   the  Chancellor  Roger ; 

had  been  urged  to  take  the   crown   himself,   but   he   refused    'dicens 
aequiuB  esse  filio  sororis  suae,  cui  justius  competebat,  regnum  cedere,  quam 

Sraesumptive  sibi  usurpare.*  p.  8.    Notwithstanding  he  did  homage  to 
tephen. 
*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  121,  227. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  ed.  Savile,  fol.  221  :  '  Prime  vovit  quod  defnnotis  epi- 
Boopis  nunquam  retineret  ecclesias  in  manu  sua  sed  statim  electioni  canonicae 
oonsentiens  episoopis  eas  investiret.  Secundo  vovit  quod  nuUius  cleric! 
rel  laid  sylvas  in  manu  sua  retineret,  sicut  rex  Henricus  feoerat,  qui 
singulis  annis  impladtaverat  eos,  si   vel  venationem  oepissent  in  silvis 

Sropriis  vel  si  eas  ad  necessitates  suas  exstirparent  vel  diminuerent  .  .  . 
'ertio  vovit  quod  Danegeldum,  id  est,  duos  solidos  ad  hidam  quos  ante* 
cessores  sui  acdpere  solebant  singulis  annis  in  aetemum  condonaret.' 
These  promises  were  made  at  Oxf(ud,  during  the  Christmas  season,  before 
the  news  of  the  Scottish  invasion.  The  charter,  mentioned  immediately, 
was  also  issued  at  Oxford ;  but,  as  it  is  attested  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  landed  soon  after  Easter,  it  must  be  dated  some  time  in  the  spring. 

'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  3 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  114,  115.  The  earls 
are  Gloucester,  Surrey,  Chester,  and  Warwick,  of  whom  Gloucester  was 
nniformly,  and  Chester  generally,  on  the  side  of  the  empress.  Her  most 
fidthfiil  adherents.  Miles  of  Hereford  and  Brian  of  WaUingford,  were  also 
among  the  witnessrs  :  probably  the  retreat  of  the  king  of  Scots  had  made 
her  cause  for  the  time  hopeless. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Stephen's  four  earls ;  four  great  constables ;  four  royal  stewards ;  two 
charter.  grand  butlers,  and  seven  other  vassals,  two  of  whom  were  of 
the  rank  of  count.  The  privileges  conceded  by  it  are  chiefly 
ecclesiastical.  Simony  is  forbidden ;  the  property,  dignities, 
and  customs  of  the  churches  are  confirmed  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops :  all  interference  in  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  the  clergy  and  m  the  administra- 
tion of  vacant  churches  is  disclaimed.  The  forests  made  in 
the  last  reign  are  surrendered  ^  The  promise  of  peace  and 
justice  made  at  the  coronation  is  renewed,  and  amplified  by 
an  undertaking  to  extirpate  all  exactions,  injustice  and  chi- 
canery, whether  introduced  by  the  sheriffs  or  by  others ;  and 
to  maintain  good  laws  and  ancient  and  righteous  customs  in 
reference  to  judicial  procedure  generally^.  As  in  the  charter 
of  Henry  I,  each  of  the  three  estates  has  its  own  clause  of 
conciliation  ;  the  forest  jurisdiction  being  surrendered  probably 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  lay  nobles.  But  Stephen  kept  none 
of  these  pronvises. 
Want  of  GOD-  He  was  a  brave  man,  merciful  and  generous,  and  had  had 
Stephen.  considerable  military  experience ;  but  he  was  gifted  with  neither 
a  strong  will  nor  a  clear  head,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  neither  felt  nor  inspired  confidence.  The  conditional 
adhesion  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  carefully  defined  the 
fealty  that  he  promised  as  dependent  on  the  king's  treatment  of 
him',  was  not  a  circumstance  likely  to  reassure  Stephen.  Much 
however  might  have  been  done  by  an  honest  perseverance  in  the 
Early  revolt  promises  of  the  charter.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  a  false 
report  of  his  death  early  in  the  summer  produced  a  general 
rising.     Hugh  Bigod,  who  had  so  lately  acted  as  his  tool,  seized 

*>  'Forestas  quae  Willelmus  aviui  meuB  et  WiUelmiu  avunculua  mens 
inatituerunt  et  habuerunt,  mihi  reservo.  Ceteras  omneB  quae  rex  Henricua 
saperaddidit  ecclesiis  et  regno  quietas  reddo  et  concedo.' 

*  *  Onmes  exactiones  et  injustitias  et  mescheningRs,  sive  per  yiceoomites 
vel  per  alioe  quoelibet  male  inductas,  funditus  exstirpo.'  The  miskenning, 
varicttio  loqudae,  is  explained  of  the  arbitrary  fines  exacted  for  altering  the 
terms  of  indictmenf,  or  shifting  the  ground  of  an  action  after  it  was  brought 
into  court. 

'  Above,  p.  320,  note  5. 
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the  castle  of  Norwich,  and  Baldwin  of  Red  vers  fortified  Exeter.  Stephen's 

early  suc- 

Stephen,  with  great  promptaiess,  marched  against  the  two  strong-  cess, 
holds  in  succession  and  took  them.  Hugh  Bigod  and  his  party 
were  pardoned^  but  Baldwin  was  deprived  of  his  estates  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  banished.  The  success  of  the  king  led  him 
to  forget  his  engagements,  and  by  holding  a  forest  assize  at 
Brampton  he  showed  how  little  weight  he  allowed  to  the  pro- 
mise which  in  popular  estimatioi^  was  of  the  most  importance\ 
The  next  year,  11 37,  was  marked  by  victories  in  Normandy, 
and  was  the  crowning  period  of  hie  prosperity*.  In  a.d.  1138 
all  the  elements  of  danger  broke  out  at  once  into  a  blaze. 

114.     The   feudal   instinct,   notwithstanding  the   repressive  Gathering 
policy  of  Henry  I,  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  great  vassals. 
Unwarned  by  the  fate  that   bad  overtaken  their  fellows,  and 
uninstructed   by  the   good  peace   that  Henry  had   made,  they 
watched  with   eager  eyes   for  the  moment  when  the  disputed 
title  to  the  throne  should,  give  them  an  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  for  themselves.      Matilda's  party  were  gathering  reso- 
lution and  collecting  resources,  whilst  Stephen  was  spending  his 
treasures  and  wasting  his  opportunities.     Matters  would  have 
been  bad  enough  if  his  policy  had  been  a  negative  one ;  but  the 
very  measures  which  he  took  for  strengthening  himself  were  so  Stephen's 
ill  chosen  as  to  be  fatal.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  ^^^^  ®"*** 
by  an  outcry  against  the  foreigners  that  he  had  been  able  to 
exclude  Matilda  from   the  succession,  and  although  he  must 
have   known  the  intolerant  dislike  felt  both  by  the  Norman  His  mer- 

■^^  oenarics 

barons  and  by  the  English  for  foreigners,  whether  as  favourites 
or  as  mercenaries,  he  surrounded  himself  with  an  army  of  hired 
Flemings^.     In  order,  next,  to  secure  more  firmly  the  faith  of  Building  of 
such  barons  as  had  adhered  to  him,  he  allowed  them  to  fortify 
their  houses  and  build  castles,  where  they  exercised  without 


^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  232 ;  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  20-30. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  222:  'Hi  ergo  duo  anni  Stephano  regi  prosperrimi 
fiierunt;  tertius  vero,  de  quo  dicemus,  mediocriB  et  intercisus;  duo  vero 
ultimi  ezitiales  et  praerupti. 

'  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.ii.  §  34.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  30:  *In  illis  praecipue 
fisuB  est.  Unde  proceree  Normannorum  nimis  indignati  sunt,  suumque 
regi  famulatum  callide  luibtrazerunt.' 

Y  2 
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limitation  all  the  tyrannioal  privileges  which  the  feudal  example 
of  France  suggested^.  He  went  further  still.  Not  satisfied  with 
putting  this  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  enemie8>  he  provoked 

HU  creation  their  pride  and  jealousy  by  conferring  the  title  of  earl  upon 
some  of  those  whom  he  trusted  most  implicitly,  irrespective  of 
the  means  which  they  might  have  of  suppoii;ing  the  new  dignity. 
Their  poverty  was  i-elieved  by  pensions  drawn  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  was  already  so  much  impoverished  as  scarcely 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  administration^.   Accordingly 

War  of  A. D.  when,  early  in  a.d.  1138,  the  king  of  Scots  again  invaded  the 

''^  '  north,  the  party  which  Robert  of  Gloucester  had  been  organising 

in  the  south  and  west  of  England  threw  off  the  mask  and  broke 
into  rebellion'.  Stephen,  leaving  Yorkshire  to  be  defended  by 
the  barons  and  commons,  who  under  the  exhortations  of  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan  mustered  as  in  the  days  of  old  and  successfully 
repelled  the  invasion,  himself  led  his  forces  against  the  rebels  in 
Somersetshire,  where  although  he  was  unable  to  take  Bristol, 
the  stronghold  of  Earl  Robert^  he  achieved  some  considerable 
success ^  His  fortunes  might  yet  have  triumphed,  but  for  his 
own  incredible  imprudence. 

Attitude  of        Up  to  this  time  Stephen  had  contrived  to  keep  on  his  side 

e  IS    ps.  ^^  clergy  and  the  great  officers  of  state.     The  bishops  were 

greatly  influenced  by  Henry  of  Winchester,  who  early  in  ^.D.  1 1 39 

obtained  the  commission  of  legate  from  Kome  ^,  an  office  whick 

made  him  more  than  a  match  for  the  newly-elected  archbishop* 

>  W.  Malmeab.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  18. 

'  Ibid.  §  34:  'Denique  multos  etiam  comites  qui  ante  non  fuerant 
instituit,  applicitis  posseflsiombuB  et  redditibus  quae  proprio  jure  regi 
competebant.' 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  fol.  32  a,  grives  a  list  of  the  insurgents  and  their 
castles.  Talbot  fortified  Hereford ;  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Sled 
(Leeds) ;  William  Level,  Castle  Gary ;  Faganellus,  Ludlow ;  William  de  Mo- 
hun,  Dunster  ;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Wareham  :  Eustace  Fitz-John,  Malton  ; 
William  Fita-Alan,  Shrewsbury.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (xiii.  37)  adds  Walkelin 
Maminot,  who  commanded  at  Dover;  William  PevereU,  who  had  four 
Castries,  Bume,  Ellesmere,  Whittington,  and  Overton ;  and  William  Fits- 
John  who  fortified  Harptree.  Tlie  Beauchamps  at  Bedford  had  been  brought 
to  surrender  early  in  11 38.     See  also  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  30-43  sq. 

*  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  41  sq. 

^  The  date  of  Henry's  legatine  oommibsion,  which  is  often  mis-stated,  is 
given  by  William  of  Malmeebuiy ;  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  %  32.  It  was  March  i, 
1139.    Theobald  had  been  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  Jamuary. 
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Theobald  of  Canterbury.     Henry  of  Winchester  was  a  thorough  Koijfer  of 

.  .  .  .  Salisbury 

churchman,  and,  in  spite  of  his  close  relationship  to  Stephen,  and  his 
never  condescended  to  act,  as  his  tool.  The  administrative 
machinery  of  the  kingdom  was  still  under  the  control  of  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury :  he  yet  bore  the  title  of  justiciar' ;  his  son, 
also  named  Boger,  was  chancellor  of  the  king;  one  nephew, 
Nigel  bishop  of  Ely,  was  treasurer";  another  nephew,  Alex- 
ander, was  bishop  of  Lincoln.  As  the  whole  of  the  judicial  and 
financial  business  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  hands  of  this  able  family, 
it  was  little  less  than  infatuation  to  break  with  them.  Bishop 
Boger  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  Stephen  on  the 
throne.  He  had,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  power,  done 
outrage  to  the  sense  of  obligation  under  which  gratitude  to  the 
late  king  should  have  laid  him ;  probably  also  he  was  influenced 
not  a  little  by  the  common  idea  of  statesmen  that  their  first  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  government  be  carried  on ;  without  him,  he 
knew  and  the  event  proved,  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  State 
would  come  to  a  standstill.  But  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Tlieir 
uncertainty  of  his  position ;  he  saw  the  vassals  on  every  side 
building  castles  and  collecting  trains  of  followers ;  and,  either 
with  the  thought  of  defending  himself  in  the  struggle  which  he 
foresaw,  or  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  holding  the  balance  of 
the  State  firm  until  the  contest  was  decided,  he  and  his  nephews 
built  and  fortified  several  strong  castles  in  their  dioceses '.  Hav- 
ing great  revenues  at  their  disposal,  they  expended  them  freely  ; 
their  newly-built  fortresses  were  the  noblest  works  of  the  kind 
north  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  train  with  which  they  appeared  at 
court  was  numerous  and  magnificent.     It  is  not  clear  whether 

*  *  JusticiariuB  fuit  totius  Anj^liae  et  secundas  a  roge.*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol. 
218.  *  Cui  totius  Albionis  tutela  jamdudum  ab  avunculo  buo,  et  postmodum 
ab  ipso,  conunissa  fuerat.*    Ord.  Vit.  ziii.  34. 

'  Nigel  had  been  the  means  of  revealing  to  the  king  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy,  as  late  as  1137.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  3  a.  One  of  his 
clerks,  named  lUnul^  had  contrived  a  plot  for  murdering  all  the  Noimans. 
K.  Diceto,  c.  508. 

'  Newark  and  Sleaford  were  fortified  by  Alexander ;  Salisbury,  Devizes, 
Sherborne,  and  Malmesbury  by  Roger.  Devizes,  according  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  was  as  splendid  as  the  moet  splendid  castle  in  Europe; 
fol.  323. 
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Arrett  of      Stephen's  course  wan  prompted  by  a  doubt  of  Roger's  fidelity, 

fiSer.  by  the  petty  jealousy  of  his  partisans  among  the  barons  *,  or  by 
personal  dislike  to  a  too  powerfid  subject.  In  June  however,  at 
Oxford,  he  arrested  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  and 
the  chancellor  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender 
their  castles.  The  shortsightedness  of  this  policy  was  imme- 
diately apparent;  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  took  umbrage 
at  the  injury  done  to  the  bishops.  A  council  was  called  at 
Winchester,  in  which  the  strongest  remonstrance  was  made,  and 
Stephen  was  entreated  not  to  render  the  breach  incurable 
between  the  clergy  and  the  royal  party.  The  king  as  usual 
made  promises  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  keep'. 

Arrival  of  Immediately  afterwards  the  empress  landed ;  and  war  broke  out 
again.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  died; 
the  bishop  of  Ely  was  banished  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  soon  as  Stephen  fell  into  difficulties,  declared  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  empress,  and  procured  her  election  to  the  throne'. 
The  arrest  of  bishop  Roger  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
constitutional  event  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Conquest; 

Civil  war.  the  whole  administration  of  the  country  ceased  to  work,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  clergy  was  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the 
king.  It  was  also  the  signal  for  the  civil  war,  which  lasted 
with  more  or  less  activity  for  fourteen  years. 

^  William  of  Malinesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  ii.  $  19)  mentions  tho  jealooaj  of 
the  barons ;  Ordericus  (xiii.  40)  the  suspicions  of  the  bishop*s  fidelity.  The 
count  of  Meulaa  is  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  47,  as  the  chief 
accuser. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  28)  says,  'Malorum  prae- 
ventus  consilio,  nullam  bonarum  promiiasionum  exhibuit  efficaciam.'  Heniy 
of  Huntingdon,  'Rex  oonsilio  pravorum  tot  et  tantorum  tarn  verendam 
prosternationem  despiciens,  nihil  eos  impetrare  permidt.'  fol.  223.  The 
Gesta  Stephani,  p.  51,  record  a  penanoe  done  by  the  king  for  his  attack  on 
the  bishops. 

'  The  arrest  of  the  bishops  took  place  June  24,  1 139;  the  coimcil  at 
Winchester  August  29  to  Sept.  i.  Earl  Robert  landed  Sept.  30;  and 
the  empress  with  him.  Stephen  sent  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Count 
Waieran  of  Meulan  to  escort  her.  Bishop  Roger  died  Dec.  11.  The  bishop 
of  Ely  was  displaced  from  hin  see  at  the  beginning  of  1 1 40,  as  soon  prol>> 
ably  as  the  king  knew  of  Bishop  Roger's  death.  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  223.  The 
bishop  of  Winchester,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  mediate,  took  the  empress's 
side  as  soon  as  Stephen  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
in  J 141.  Ord.  Yit.  xiii.  43.  He  is  represented  in  the  Gesta  Stepham,  p.  57, 
as  conniving  at  the  empress's  designs  from  the  moment  of  her  landing. 
The  election  of  the  empress  as  *domina  Angliee"  took  place  April  8,  1141. 
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115.  During  this  time  the  king  was  alternately  a  prisoner  Feudal 

Eiutrchy 

and  a  conqueror,  but  was  never  able  to  restore  the  adminis-  during  the 
trative  machinery;  the  empress  had  her  turns  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  but  was  never  able  to  make  good  her  title  to  the  crown. 
The  barons  were  in  earnest  only  for  liieir  own  interests ;  most 
of  them  caring  little  for  either  candidate ;  fighting  on  each  side 
and  purchasing  new  titles  or  privileges  from  both  by  momentary 
support;  supplies  were  raised  from  the  unfortunate  people 
and  clergy.  The  bishops  protested  and  mediated,  but  found 
themselves  powerless  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  collective 
interest  upon  which  they  could  work.  The  result  was  that 
feudal  anarchy  which  had  sometimes  prevailed  abroad,  but 
never  before  in  England.  Stephen  held  his  court  at  London 
at  'Whitsuntide,  a.d.  1140,  but  only  one  bishop,  and  he  a 
foreigner,  attended*.  Henceforth  not  even  the  appearance  of 
ancient  st^ate  was  maintained;  the  solemn  courts  and  corona- 
tion days  were  given  up ;  the  treasure  was  all  spent ;  the 
king  debased  the  coinage^;  there  was  no  peace  in  the  realm. 
*  It  is  written,'  says  William  of  Newburgh ",  *  of  one  period  Miseries  of 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  people,  "In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  one  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  But  it  was  worse  in  England  in  King 
Stephen*s  days.  For  because  then  the  king  was  powerless, 
and  the  law  weak  by  reason  of  the  king's  powerlessness,  some 
indeed  did  what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  but  many  did 
what  by  natural  reason  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  all  the  more 
readily,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  law  and  of  the  king  was  taken 
away.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  realm  was  rent  in  two,  some 
inclining  to  the  king,  some  to  the  empress.  Not  that  either 
king  or  empress  exercised  any  real  control  over  their  party,  but 
that  every  one  for  the  time  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
war.  Neither  of  them  could  exert  command  or  enforce  disci- 
pline ;  both  of  them  allowed  to  their  supporters  every  sort  of 
licence  for  fear  of  losing  them.     The  parties  fought  for  a  long 

*  The  bishop  of  Seez.  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  37.  The  royal 
pomp  had  already  come  to  an  end  ;  'Ubi  autem  ad  Natale,  vel  ad  Pascha 
fuerit,  dicere  non  attinet.'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  223.   Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vi.  1 8. 

»  Wm.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34.  »  WiU.  Newb.  i.  22. 
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time  witb  alternate  fortune.  As  time  went  on,  wearied  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  luck,  they  somewhat  relaxed  in  energy;  bat 
eyen  this  made  it  all  the  worse  for  England ;  for  when  the  two 
competitors  were  tired  of  strife  and  willing  to  rest,  the  provincial 
quarrels  of  the  nobles  continued  to  rage.  In  every  province, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  party  struggle,  numbers  of  castles  had 
Feudal  spruug  Up.  There  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  tyrants 
'  rather,  as  there  were  lords  of  castles;  each  had  the  power  of 
striking  his  own  coin,  and  of  exercising  like  a  king  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  his  dependents.  And  as  every  one  sought  for 
himself  such  pre-eminence,  that  some  would  endure  no  superior, 
some  not  even  an  equal,  they  fought  amongst  themselves  with 
deadly  hatred,  they  spoiled  the  fairest  regions  with  fire  and 
rapine,  and  in  the  country  which  had  been  once  most  fertile 
they  destroyed  almost  all  the  provision  of  bread.'  The  lamen- 
tations of  the  Peterborough  chronicler  are  as  loud  and  as  distinct : 
'  All  became  forsworn  and  broke  their  allegiance ;  for  every  rich 
man  built  his  castles  and  defended  them  against  the  king,  and 
they  filled  the  land  with  castles.  They  greatly  oppressed  the 
wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at  these  castles,  and 
when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have 
any  goods,  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women, 
and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable.  .  .  .  Many  thousands  thej 
exhausted  with  hunger. .  .  .  And  this  state  of  things  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  ever  grew  worse 
and  worse.  They  were  continually  levying  an  exaction  from 
the  towns,  which  they  called  ienserie,  and  when  the  miserable 
inhabitants  had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  walk  a  whole 
day's  journey  nor  ever  shouldest  thou  find  a  man  seated  in  a 
town  or  its  lands  tilled  ^*  John  of  Salisbury  compares  England 
during  this  reign  to  Jerusalem  when  besieged  by  Titus '. 

The  struggle,  unlike  most  of  those   civil  wars  which  have 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1137  (ed.  Giles). 

*  Joh.  Saliab.  Polycr.  vi.  18.     Cf.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  3a,  41 ;  Hen.  Hunt. 
fol.  23 J ;  Gilbert  Foliot,  ep.  79,  S.  T.  C.  v.  94. 


The  unlaw 
All  taxes. 
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derastated  England,  is  redeemed  by  scarcely  any  examples  of  SolfUh 
loyalty  or  piersonal  heroism.  Even  the  fidelity  of  Robert  of  great  nobles. 
Qloueester  to  the  interests  of  bis  sister  was  an  after-thought, 
and  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  his  distrust  of  Stephen. 
The  patriotic  roBistance  offered  by  the  men  of  Yorkshire  to 
the  Scottish  invasion  was  an  act  of  self-defence  against  here- 
ditary enemies,  rather  than  a  hearty  fulfilment  of  a  national 
duty.  Among  the  great  earls  there  is  not  one  whose  course 
can  be  certainly  affirmed  to  have  been  thoroughly  consistent. 
The  earl  of  Chester,  although,  whenever  he  prevailed  on  himself 
to  act,  he  took  part  against  Stephen,  fought  rather  on  his  own 
account  than  on  Matilda's ;  Geoffrey  de  If andeville  accepted  the 
title  of  earl  of  Essex  from  both  parties  and  pillaged  both  sides ; 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  a  mighty  man  in  Normandy  as  in  England, 
made  his  alliances  and  asserted  his  neutrality  as  he  pleased. 
His  brother,  the  count  of  Meulan,  whose  advice  had  led  Stephen 
to  attack  the  bishops,  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  the  same 
policy  ^.     The  action  of  the  clergy  is  scarcely  more  justifiable.  The  clergy 

.,  ,  ..  -  ,.  __  aim  at  arbi- 

Aimmg  at  the  position  of  an  arbitrator,  Henry  of  W  men  ester  tration. 
found  himself  arguing  on  each  side  alternately  instead  of  judging : 
and  his  position  was  such  as  to  prevent  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who  seems  to  have  held  consistently,  though  not  energetically, 
to  the  empress,  from  exercising  any  authority  over  his  brethren. 
The  decided  success  of  one  or  other  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  might  have  justified  the  clergy  in  either  adhesion  or 
resistance;  but  this  was  wanting';  no  one  cared  enough  for 
either  Stephen  or  Matilda  to  declare  the  indefeasible  right  of 
either  crowned  king  or  legitimate  succession.  The  citizens  of  Attitude  of 
London,  although  from  inclination  they  probably  would  have 
supported  ^Stephen,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  empress  and 
offer  for  a  short  time  a  politic  submission'. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  seemed  to  admit  of  no  decision 
save  that  of  military  success ;  and  this  neither  party  was  strong 
enough  to  achieve.      Stephen,  by  destroying   the   government 

»  Old.  Vit.  xii.  44. 
'  Gesta  Stephanie  pp.  98,  99. 

'  W.  Malniesb.  Hiat.  Nov.  iii.  §  28 ;  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  76,  77 ;  Hen. 
Hunt.  fol.  235.  _ 
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machinery,  bad  deprived  himself  of  -the  power  of  raising  a  na- 
tional force ;  and  the  mercenaries  whom  his  heroic  wife  collected 
on  the  continent  alienated  the  people  whom  it  was  kis  policy  to 
conciliate.  The  party  of  the  empress,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
mainly  supported  by  the  counties  in  which  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  her  brother  was  strong,  and  by  the  adventurers  whom 
she  could  win  to  her  side  by  promises.  In  vain  did  she  go 
through  the  process  of  election  as  lady  of  England,  liold  her 
courts,  and  issue  her  charters  in  royal  form :  she  had  not 
learned  wisdom  or  conciliation,  and  threw  away  her  opportu- 
nities  as  kvishly  as  did  her  rival. 

This  wearisome  story  of  tergiversation  and  selfish  intrigues, 
although  it  scarcely  concerns  constitutional  history  directly,  has 
a  most  important  bearing  indirectly  upon  it,  as  showing  the 
evils  from  which  the  nation  escaped.  It  was  the  period  at 
which  for  once  the  feudal  principle  got  its  own  way  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  in 
repressing  that  principle,  and  it  forced  on  the  nation  and  ita 
rulers  those  reforms  by  which  in  ^e  succeeding  reign  the  i^e- 
currence  of  such  a  result  was  made  impossible. 

The  storm  of  party  warfare,  as  William  of  Newburgh  stated, 
subsided  gradually.  The  changes  in  the  popedom  put  an  end 
to  the  legation  of  Bishop  Henry*;  the  death  of  Earl  Robert  re- 
moved the  main  stay  of  the  strength  -of  -the  empress ',  and  the 
second  generation  of  combatants  came  into  the  first  ranks  with 
somewhat  freer  hands.  The  exhaustion  of  both  sides  gave  a 
breathing  time,  although  it  was  incompetent  to  restore  the 
national  strength  or  unity.  The  clergy  recovered  their  influence 
first,  and  compelled  the  king  to  guarantee  as  far  as  he  could 
their  personal  safety :  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  disputes  followed. 


^  The  legation  of  Heniy  of  Winchester  was  granted  by  Innocent  II, 
who  died  in  1143.  Celestine  II,  who  succeeded  him,  was  hostile  to  Ste* 
phen,  and  Lucius  II,  who  followed  in  1144,  although  friendly  to  the  bishop, 
did  not  renew  his  commission.  £ugenius  III,  who  acted  under  the  advice 
of  S.  Bernard  and  was  generally  opposed  to  Stephen,  gave  the  legation  to 
Archbishop  Theobald  in  or  before  the  year  1 150. 

''  Earl  Robert  died  in  1147;  Ann.  Theokesb:  Miles  of  Hereford  at 
Christmas,  1143 ;  J.  Hexham :  Geofi&ey  de  Mandeville  in  11 44;  H.  Hunt, 
fol.  224. 
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which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  bishops  from  general  politics,  Close  or  the 
and  threw  the  king  and  his  brother  again   more   heartily  to- 
gether \     In  A.D.  1147  the  preaching  of  the  Crusade  withdrew 
from  England  tnanj  of  the  adventurous  spirits  who  had  been 
disciplined  for  rapine  by  the  iate  events*.     In  a.d.  1149  Henry  Eiaeof 
of  Anjou,  the  son  of  the  empress,  to  whom  in  his  grandfather's 
time  the  oath  of  fealty  had  been  taken  in  England  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  knighted  by  the  king  of  Scots ',  and  a  gathering  of 
the  barons  of  "Western  England,  in  which  the  supporters  of  the 
empress  were  chiefly  found,  threatened  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
But  several  years  elapsed  before  Henry  saw  his  opportunity. 
Having  by  his  father's  death  gained  a  firm  standing-ground  in 
France,  he  added,  by  his  politic  marriage,  the  county  of  Poictou 
and  the  duchy  of  Guienue  to  Anjou  and  Normandy*.     An  at- 
tempt made  by  Stephen,  with  the  aid  of  Lewis  VII,  to  seize  the 
latter  territory,  was  the  first  note  of  the  renewed  struggle.     In  The  bishops 
A.D.  1 152  *  Stephen  proposed  to  the  assembled  bishops  that  his  accept 
son  Eustace  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom.    The  as  king, 
prelates,  under  the  influence  of  Theobald,  refused,  and  suffered 
forfeiture,  which  however,  with  his  usual  irresolution,  Stephen 
soon  after  recalled.     In  the  following  year  Henry  came  to  Eng-  Henry  takes 
land  and  raised  a  native  army*;  and  the  horrors  of  active  warfare  mand 
were  repeated :  not  however  on  so  large  a  scale  as  before,  for  "^"^ 
Stephen  was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  Henry  was  now,  as 
ever,  economical  of  human  life.     A  decisive  battle  accordingly 
was  avoided ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  the  two  rivals  stood  face 
to  face,  the  great  nobles  intervened  and  compelled  them  to  make 
a  truce.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  describing  the  attitude  of 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  225. 

'•^  See  R.   de   Monte   (Bouquet,  ziii.   291) ;  Osbem,   De  expugnatione 
Lyxbonensi,  in  the  Memorials  of  Richard  I,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxliv.  sq. 
^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226 ;  J.  Hexham  (ed.  Raine),  p.  159. 

*  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  gave  up  Normandy  to  Henry,  and  LieynB  received 
his  homage  for  it  in  the  summer  of  1151 ;  Geoffirey  died  soon  after.  The 
divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  took  place  in  March  1152,  and  the  marriage 
of  Heniy  in  May  following.     R.  de  Monte  (Bouquet,  xiii.  292). 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226 ;  Gervase,  c.  1371. 

*  He  crosfled  over  to  England  within  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  11 53. 
R.  de  Monte.  '  Ne  tamen  hoc  [his  success  against  Stephen  at  Crowmarsh] 
alienigenae  ascribant  viribus  suis,  nodtro  praecipue  milite  nitebcktur.'    Joh. 

Solisb.  Polycr.  vi  18.  ^ 
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the  baronflge  on  this  occasion,  shows  how  clearly  he  understood 
Mediation  of  the  real  objects  of  that  body.     *  Then  arose  the  barons,  or  rather 

the  barons. 

the  betrayers  of  England,  treating  of  concord,  although  they 
loved  nothing  better  than  discord :  but  they  would  not  join 
battle,  for  they  desired  to  exalt  neither  of  the  two,  lest  if  the 
one  were  overcome,  the  other  should  be  free  to  govern  them  : 
they  knew  that  so  long  as  one  was  in  awe  of  the  other  he  could 
exercise  no  royal  authority  upon  them  ^'  The  death  however 
of  Eustace  reduced  Stephen^s  stake  in  the  struggle  \  Tiie  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  Henry,  moved  at  last  by  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  pope,  made 
a  resolute  effort  for  conciliation,  and  after  some  preliminary 
meetings  a  peace  was  made  at  Wallingford  and  completed  at 
Westminster",  in  which  the  national  claims  for  good  govern- 
ment were  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  an  elaborate  plan  of 
reform  was  drawn  up.  The  result  was  stated  in  the  form  of 
a  treaty  to  settle  the  succession.  Each  of  the  parties  had  some- 
thing to  surrender  and  each  something  to  secure.  Henry  gave 
up  the  present  possession  of  the  throne  in  consideration  of  the 
right  of  succession;  Stephen,,  who  had  other  children  besides 
Eustace,  gave  up  their  title  to  the  crown  to  secure  to  them  the 
continental  estates  which  he  had  possessed  before  his  unlucky 
promotion.  He  adopted  Henry  as  his  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  Henry  did  homage  and  swore  fealty:  and  the 
nobles  on  both  sides  followed,  doing  homage  and  swearing 
fealty  to  both  princes.  The  rights  of  Stephen's  son  William 
were  guaranteed,  and  a  Large  augmentation  of  property  promised 
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*  H.  Hunt.  fol.  227;  Grervase,  1373. 

^  Eustace  died  in  August,  1153.    Gervase,  c.  1374;  R.  de  Monte. 

'  Negotiations  began  at  Wallingfonl  before  the  death  of  Kustaoe 
(Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  227,  Gervase,  1374),  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
barons ;  B.  de  Monte  gives  Nov.  6  as  the  date  of  the  agieement ;  towards 
the  end  of  November  the  king  and  Henry  met  at  >\^incheBter;  Stephen 
adopted  Henry  as  his  son,  and  both  proceeded  to  London,  where  the 
Westminster  treaty  was  promulgated,  before  Christmas.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  11 54,  Henry,  at  Oxford,  received  the  fealty  of  the  barons:  there 
was  a  conference  at  Dunstable  soon  after  on  the  question  of  destroying 
the  castles.  Thence  thev  went  into  Kent,  where  Henry,  discovering  a  plot 
against  his  life,  left  Stephen,  and  returned  by  way  of  London  to  Noriuandy 
during  Lent.     Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  228  ;  Gervase,  cc.  1 373-1 375- 
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him :  all  the  kinsmen  of  the  royal  family  and  the  clergy  were 
also  bound  by  the  agreement.  Two  significant  clauses  complete 
the  act.  '  In  the  business  of  the  kingdom/  the  king  says,  '  I  will 
work  by  the  counsel  of  the  duke;  but  in  the  whole  realm  of 
England,  as  well  in  the  dake'a  part  as  my  own,  I  will  exercise 
royal  justice  */ 

116.  The  scheme  of  reform,  which  was  drawn  up  at  "Wallini?-  TheBchem© 

of  reform. 

ford  ',  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  document,  but 
may  be  extracted  from  the  somewhat  rhetorical  accounts  of 
the  contemporary  historians.  Tiie  statement  made  by  Roger 
Hoveden",  that  Henry,  in  order  to  enforce  the  necessary 
measures,  undertook  the  office  of  justiciar,  is  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggeration, although  he  distinctly  claimed  that  they  should  be 
carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  pacification^:  and,  when  he  him- 
self became  king,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  them  as  furnishing 
him  with  a  programme  of  the  restoration  of  order.  They  are 
stated  as  follows,  (i)  The  royal  rights,  which  had  everywhere 
been  usurped  by  the  barons,  are  to  be  resumed  by  the  king. 
(2)  The  estates  which  had  been  seized  by  intruders  are  to  re- 
turn to  the  lawful  owners  who  had  enjoyed  them  in  King  Henry's 
^y^      (3)    "^^  adulterine  or  unlicenced  castles  ^  by  whorn^ 

'  Foedera,  i.  18:  from  the  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  See  also  Will. 
Newb.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 

»  Matt.  Paris  (ed.  Wats),  p.  86. 

'  'Rex  vero  constituit  ducem  justitiarium  Angliae  sub  ipso  et  omnia 
regni  negotia  per  eum  terminabantur.*  Hoveden,  i.  21a.  This  is  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Hoveden  to  the  earlier  materials  which  he  was 
using;  it  has  no  contemporaneous  authority,  and  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
be  true.  Even  if  it  were  true,  Henry  stayed  in  England  too  short  a  time 
after  the  pacification  to  exercise  any  direct  authority.  John  of  Hexham 
however  says  that  it  was  one  part  of  the  agreement  '  quod  Henricus  dux 
negotia  regni  disponeret* ;  ed.  Raine,  p.  170. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  228.  This  was  at  Dunstable  early  in  11 54 :  '  Displi- 
oebat  enim  duci,  quod  castella  post  mortem  Henrici  regis  in  pessimos  usus 
circumquaque  constructa  non  diruerentur,  sicut  confirmatum  et  sancitum 
fuerat  inter  eos  in  concordiae  firmissimo  foedere.  .  .  .  Quibusdam  tamen 
suorum  castellis  regis  dementia  vel  versutia  parcens,  pacti  communionem 
debilitare  videbatur.  Dux  igitur  super  hoc  r^;em  angarians,  repulsam 
quidem  passus  est.'    Ibid. 

*  Robert  de  Monte  gives  375  as  the  number;  Bouquet,  xiii.  296.  On 
this  point  John  of  Hexham  fumiHhes  further  contemporary  evidence: 
'  Continuo  exiit  edictum  ab  eis  per  omnes  provincias  violentias  comprimi, 
direptiones  interdici,  milites  conductitios  et  sagittarios  exterarum  nationum 
%  regno  ejici,  mimitionesque  quas  quisque  in  sua  possessione  post  mortem 
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The  scheme  soever  erected  during  the  present  reign,  to  the  number  of  eleven 
armnged  hundred  and  fifteen  are  to  be  destroyed.  (4)  The  king  is  to 
Stephen  and  re-stock  the  desolate  country,  employ  the  husbandmen,  and  as  far 
as  possible  restore  agriculture  and  replace  the  flocks  and  herds 
in  the  impoverished  pastures.  (5)  The  clergy  are  to  have  their 
peace,  and  not  to  be  unduly  taxed.  (6)  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriffs  is  to  be  revived,  and  men  are  to  be  placed  in  the  office 
who  will  not  make  it  a  means  of  gratifying  private  friendship  or 
hatred,  but  will  exercise  due  severity  and  will,  give  every  man 
his  own :  thieves  and  robbers  are  to  be  hanged.  (7)  The  armed 
forces  are  to  be  disbanded  and  provided  for :  '  the  knights  are 
to  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;'  the  Flemings  are  to  be  relegated  to  their  work- 
shops, there  to  labour  for  their  lords,  instead  of  exacting  labour 
as  lords  from  the  English.  The  general  security  is  to  be  main- 
tained, commerce  to  be  encouraged,  and  a  uniform  coinage  to  be 
struck  \     This  very  comprehensive  project  throws  great  light  on 

Henrici  regis  construzerat  dirui.      Justitia  ocgo  et  pax  ubique  in  r^gno 
revocata  est.'    Ed.  Raine,  p.  171. 

^  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Ralph  de  Dioeto,  cc.  527,  528 : 
'  Ducem  siquidem  Normannorum  rex  in  filium  arrogavit ;  ei  et  in  eum  jus 
Buum  transtulit  et  potestatem,  sibi  quoad  vixerit  regiae  dignitatis  solaxn 
imaginem  reservavit.  £t  si  propheticum  illud  attenderis,  jam  se  indnit 
genitore,  jam  ducem  arrogavit  in  filium.  In  participem  r^fni,  et  post' 
modum  successorem,  universi  ducem  recipient.  In  rege  ducem,  in  duce 
regem  singuli  venerabuntur.  Et  ut  regem  Stephanum  nunc  reigem.  intel- 
ligas,  antiqua  regni  privilegia  re^taurare  proponit.  Regalia  passim  a  pro- 
ceribus  usurpata  recipiet,  munitiones  suis  fiindatae  temporibus  dinientur, 
quaram  numerus  usque  ad  undecies  centum  quindecim  excrevit.  Ut  autem 
ad  minora  recurras,  praediis  assignabit  colonos,  insularios  aedificiis,  nemo- 
ribus  saltuarios,  feris  ditabit  indagines,  ovibus  decorabit  montana,  pascoA 
replebit  armentia.  Clems  nunc  demum  dominabitur,  pacis  tranquillitatem 
indicet,  muneribus  Bocdidis  non  gsavabitur,  ab  extraordinariis  vacationem 
habebit.  Defensivae  locorum,  seu  vicecomites,  locis  statuentur  statutis; 
non  in  votum  exercendae  cupiditatis  abibunt,  non  quenquam  ex  odio  per- 
sequentur.  Non  gratificabuntur  amicis,  non  indulgentiis  crimina  subleira- 
bunt,  Buum  cuique  reservabunt  ex  integro.  Metu  poenarum  nonnullos 
afficient,  praemiorum  exhurtatione  plurimoB  excitabunt :  fures  terrebuntur 
in  furca ;  praedones  sententia  capitali  plectentur ;  milites  caligati  gladioe 
8UO8  in  usum  vomeris  ligonisque  convertent.  A  castris  ad  aratra,  a  tento- 
riifl  ad  ergasteria  Flandrensium  plurimi  revocabuntur,  et  quas  nostratibus 
operas  indixerunt,  dominis  suis  ex  necessitate  persolvent.  Quid  multisl 
Ab  excubiis  fatigati  a  communi  laetitia  respirabuntr  innocens  et  quieta 
rusticitas  otio  relevabitur ;  negotiatores  commerciorum  vicissitudo  locuple- 
tabit.  Forma  publica  percussa  eadem  in  regno  Celebris  erit  ubique  moneta.' 
The  prophecy  of  MerUn  referred  to  is  '  Nocebit  possidenti  ex  impiis  pietas. 
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the  past  as  well  as  on  tke  future,  and  it  is  extremely  uufortunate 
that  the  exact  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution 
are  not  recorded.     It  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  Stephen,  Stephen 
whose  spirit  was  now  broken ;  and  Henry,  in  a  meeting  at  Dun-  reforms, 
stable  before  he  left  England,  had  to  urge  the  king  strongly  to 
do  his  duty.     The  last  year  of  the  reign  was  accordingly  devoted 
to  the  undoing  of  the  work  that  seyenteen  years  of  war  and 
anarchy  had  done.     Stephen  had  very  incompletely  performed  He  dies, 
his  task  when  he  died  in  October  1154,  Leaving  the  throne,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  without  a  competitor,  to  the 
great  sovereign  who  succeeded  him. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  Constitu- 
whole  history,  as  exemplifying  the  working  of  causes  and  prin-  portanoe  of 
ciples  which  had  no  other  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  real  reign, 
tendencies.  It  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  general  misery, 
and  a  most  potent  lesson  for  later  times  and  foreign  countries. 
The  moral  and  social  results  of  it  are  indeed  more  distinctly 
traceable  under  Henry  II,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
even  before  the  king's  death  it  had  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  among  Normans  and  English,  as  well 
as  an  intense  longing  for  peace.  The  comparative  rarity  of 
notices  touching  the  social  life  of  the  period,  in  the  historical 
memorials  of  the  reign,  render  it  difficult  to  form  any  minute 
conclusions  on  the  material  growth  of  the  nation.  But  that  it 
was  a  period  of  great  social  change  there  can  be  no  question, 
when  we  compare  the  reign  that  followed  it  with  the  three 
reigns  that  preceded  it.  Some  past  of  the  result  is  of  course 
owing  to  the  equal  government  and  lasting  peace  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I :  but  it  would  be  to  disregard  the  consistent  lessons 
of  all  history,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  terrible  discipline 
of  anarchy,  prolonged  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which, 

donee  sese  genitore  mduerit.*  Geoff.  Mon.  vii.  3.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  thus  given  by  Robert  de  Monte  :  '  Quod  dux  post  mortem  regis, 
si  eum  superviverety  pacifice  et  absque  contradictione  regnum  haberct; 
juratum  est  etiam  quod  possessiones  quae  direptae  erant  ab  invasoribus  ad 
antiques  et  legitimes  poasessores  revocarentur,  quorum  fuerant  tempore 
Henrici  optimi  regis.  £>e  castellis  etiam  quae  post  mortem  praedicti  regis 
facta  fuerant,  ut  everterentur,  quorum  multitude  ad  OCCLXXV.  summam 
excreverat.'    Bouquet,  xiii.  296. 
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Advance  of  the  pressure  of  the  legal  government  being  removed,  opportunity 
was  given  for  every  sort  of  development  and  combination,  had 
no  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  m«i  in  general  to  the  sources  of 
their  strength  and  the  causes  of  their  weakness.  Although  tlie 
annalists  tell  mainly  of  the  feudal  usurpations  and  oppressions, 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  in  the  town  populatioBs, 
where  feudal  rule  was  exercised  under  more  restriction  and 
with  less  impunity,  an  important  advance  towards  liberty  re- 
sulted from  the  abeyance  of  government;  or  at  least  that  the 
municipal  unity  was  able  so  far  to  hold  its  own  as  to  prevent 
disintegi-ation  in  one  of  the  rising  elements  of  society.  But 
this  is  an  inference  from  later  events  rather  than  a  distinctly 
recorded  fact  of  the  reign. 

Close  of  the  The  Norman  period  closes  with  the  accession  of  Heniy  H, 
whose  statesmanlike  activity,  whose  power  of  combining  and 
adapting  that  which  was  useful  in  the  old  system  of  govern* 
ment  with  that  which  was  desirable  and  necessary  under  the 
new,  gives  to  the  policy  which  he  initiated  in  England  almost 
the  character  of  a  new  creation. 
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117.  The  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  three  successors,  Newcha- 
besides  the  political  interest  which  they  possess  as  the  period  constitution 
of  the  trial  and  failure  of  feudality,  have  another  (Mstinct  mark  times, 
in  English  history,  partly  it  is  true  resulting  from  the  former. 
The  Norman  period,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  the  epoch  of  the 
growth  of  a  new  administrative  system,  having  the  source  of  its 
strength  in  the  royal  power.  The  constitution  of  this  system 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  earlier  and  later  times.  In  the 
earlier  history,  constitutional  life  seems  to  show  itself  first  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  society,  and  to  rise  by  slow  degrees  and 
unequal  impulses  towards  the  higher ;  in  the  later  history,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  governmental  system  is  maintained  by 
regulating  the  balance  between  popular  liberty  and  admini- 
strative pressure.  The  foundation  of  the  administrative  system 
marks  the  period  that  intervenes :  and  this  foundation  was  the 
work  of  these  four  reigns.  In  attempting  a  sketch  of  the 
machinery  which  was  created  or  developed  for  making  good 
the  hold  of  the  king  upon  the  nation,  we  must  adopt  a  di£Eerent 
arrangement  from  that  under  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity 
was  examined  in  a  former  chapter;  and  beginning  with  the 
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Plan  of  the  person  and  office  of  the  king,  descend  gradually  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  powers  of  the  individual  subject  and  the  lowest 
form  of  collective  organisation.  For,  under  the  new  system, 
it  is  from  the  person,  the  household,  the  court,  and  the  council, 
of  the  king  that  all  constitutional  power  radiates ;  and  in  very 
many  respects  both  the  machinery  and  the  terminology  of 
government  bear,  down  to  the  present  day,  marks  of  their 
origin  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace. 

Charaotorof      118.    The  Norman  idea  of  royaliy  was  very  comprehen- 

the  Norman  sive  :   it  practically  combined  all  the   powers  of  the  national 
period.  ^         *  *  ^       * 

sovereignty,  as  they  had  been  exercised  by  Edgar  and  Canute, 
with  those  of  the  feudal  theory  of  monarchy^  which  was  ex- 
emplified at  the  time  in  France  and  the  Empire ;  and  it  dis- 
carded the  limitations  which  had  been  placed  on  either  system, 
in  England  by  the  constitutional  action  of  the  witan,  and  on 
the  Continent  by  the  usurpations  or  extorted  immunities  of  the 
feudatories.  The  king  is  accordingly  both  the  chosen  head  of 
the  nation  and  the  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  of  the  land :  he 
is  the  source  of  justice  and  the  ultimate  resource  in  appeal  for 
such  equity  «as  he  is  pleased  to  dispense ;  the  supreme  judge 
of  his  own  necessities  and  of  the  method  to  be  taken  to  supply 
them.  He  is  in  fact  despotic,  for  there  is  no  force  that  can 
constitutionally  control  him,  or  force  him  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions to  which,  for  his  own  security,  or  for  the  regular 
despatch  of  business,  he  may  have  been  pleased  to  pledge 
Important  himself.  If  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  had  succeeded 
irregularity  one  another  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  inheritance,  there  can  be 

in  Bucces- 

Bion.  no  doubt  but  that  the  forms  as  well  as  the  reality  of  ancient 

liberty  would  have  perished.  Owing  to  the  necessity  however 
under  which  each  of  them  lay,  of  making  for  himself  a  title  in 
default  of  hereditary  right,  the  ancient  framework  was  not  set 
aside;  and  perfunctory  as  to  a  great  extent  the  forms  of  election 
and  coronation  were,  they  did  not  lose  such  real  importance  as 
they  had  possessed  earlier,  but  furnished  an  important  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  recognition 
of  the  duties  of  the  king. 

The  crown  then  continues  to  be  elective:  the  form  of  corona- 
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tion  is  duly  performed:  the  oath  of  good  goyemment  is  tftken,  Election  and 
and  the  promisee  of  the  oath  are  exemplified  in  the  form  of 
charters.  Of  these  charters  only  those  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen 
are  preserved ;  the  document  called  the  charter  of  William  the 
Conqueror  beiug  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  composed  of  several  fragments  of  his  legislation  thrown 
together  in  the  traditional  form.  The  recognition  of  the  king 
by  the  people  was  effected  by  the  formal  acceptance  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  person  whom  the  national  council  had  elected,  by 
the  acts  of  homage  and  fealty  performed  by  the  tenants-in-chief, 
and  by  the  general  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  upon  the  whole 
people,  and  taken  by  every  freeman  once  at  least  in  his  life. 
The  theory  that  by  a  reversal  of  these  processes,  that  by  re-  Eight  of 
nunciation  of  homage,  by  absolution  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  '^^ 
and  by  a  declaration  that  the  rights  conferred  by  consecration 
had  been  forfeited,  the  person  so  chosen  could  be  set  aside,  was, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  competition  for  the  throne,  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  the  people;  and  in  the  speech  of  Henry 
of  Winchester,  proposing  the  election  of  the  Empress  Matilda, 
it  is  explicitly  stated  ^.  The  captivity  of  Stephen  is  alleged  as  a 
sentence  of  the  judgment  of  God,  not  less  convincing  than  the 
legal  result  of  trial  by  battle :  on  this,  as  the  summary  decision  Argrnment 
of  the  Almighty,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  made  to  depend,  election  of 
but  the  neglect  of  the  solemn  promises  of  good  government  is 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  as  the  justification  of  that  decision.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  taken  to  Stephen  is  not  mentioned,  because  the 
previous  oath  taken  to  Matilda  in  her  father^s  reign  is  specially 
insisted  on.  This  declaration,  although  like  the  charters  them- 
selves it  was  meant  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  stands 
on  record  as  an  important  statement  of  principle  :  it  was 
met  by  Stephen's  friends  not  by  counter  allegations,  but  by 
intercessions :  neither  his  misconduct  nor  the  legality  of  his 
punishment  is  formally  denied.  Yet  against  this  significant 
circumstance  must  be  set  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  crown  the  empress ;  the  legate  himself  simply  proposes  that 
she  should  be  elected  lady  of  England  and  Normandy.     It  is 

^  Will.  Mabnesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ill.  §  44.  - 
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just  possible  that  the  consecration  which  she  had  once  receiyed 
as  empress^  might  be  regarded  as  superseding  the  necessity  of 
a  new  ceremony  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  so 
long  as  Stephen  was  alive  and  not  formally  degraded,  the  right 
conferred  on  him  by  coronation  was  regarded  as  so  far  inde- 
feasible that  no  one  else  could  be  allowed  to  share  it. 

But  whilst  the  elective  principle  was  maintained  in  its  fulness 
where  it  was  necessary  or  possible  to  maintain  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture, was  recognised  as  co-ordinate.  The  dying  orders  of 
the  Conqueror  were  so  worded  as  neither  to  deny  the  elective 
right  of  the  English  nation,  nor  to  annul  the  inchoate  claims  of 
his  eldest  son,  even  when  he  intended  to  evade  both'.  Tbe 
arrangement  made  by  William  Eufus  and  Duke  Robert  of  Caen 
in  A.D.  1 09 1,  that  each  should  be  heir  to  the  other  in  case  of 
his  dying  childless^,  proves  that  something  more  was  involved 
than  the  ancient  principle  of  the  eligibility  of  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  house;  that  a  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown 
was  supposed  to  reside  in  its  wearer,  and  that  the  inheritance 
of  England  was  not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of 
Normandy.  True,  the  recognition  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
by  his  barons  was  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  king 
of  England  by  his  witan ;  but  in  Normandy  the  right  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  established  by  the  precedents  of  many 
generations*.  The  measures  taken  by  Henry  I  for  securing  the 
crown  to  his  own  children,  whilst  they  prove  the  acceptance 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  prove  also  the  importance  of 
strengthening  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  elective  theory.  He 
did  not  go  so  far  as  his   contemporaries  in  France  and  the 


^  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 1 14. 

*  'Neminein  Anglici  regni  constituo  beredem,  sed  aetemo  Conditori 
Cujus  sum  et  in  Gujus  manu  sunt  omnia  illud  commendo:  non  enim 
tantmn  decus  bereditario  jure  possedi.'    Ord.  Yit.  vii.  15. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1091. 

*  William  of  Jnmi^gee  particularly  mentions  the  process  by  wbicb  the 
Norman  dukes  before  their  death  procured  the  acceptance  of  their  suo 
cessors :  lib.  ii.  c.  aa ;  iv.  20.  '  Meum  est  mihi  ilium  subrogare,  vestmm 
est  illi  fidem  servare,'  are  the  words  addressed  by  Rollo  to  his  lords  on  his 
death-bed. 
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Empire,  and  actually  obtain  the  formal  election  and  coronation 
of  his  heir;  but  in  a.d.  1116,  in  a  great  council  at  Salisbury, 
homage  was  done  and  oaths  of  fealty  taken  to  his  son  William^ ; 
in  A.D.  1 1 26,  at  London,  the  whole  council  of  the  kingdom  Oaths  three 
swore  that  if  the  king  should  die  without  a  male  heir  the  to^^ 
empress  should  be  maintained  in  possession  of  the  realm  of 
England^;  a  similar  oath,  in  a.d.  1131,  was  taken  at  North- 
hampton' ;  and  after  the  birth  of  Henry  II,  which  occurred  in 
A.D.  1 1 33,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Roger  of  Hoveden  that 
the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  of  the  whole  of  the  king's 
dominions  swore  fealty  to  the  empress  and  her  little  son  whom 
he  appointed  to  be  king  after  him^.  In  like  manner,  in  a.d. 
1 152,  Stephen  demanded  the  recognition  of  Eustace  as  his  heir, 
and  even  went  so  far,  no  doubt  under  pressure  applied  by 
Lewis  YII,  as  to  insist  that  he  should  be  anointed  and  crowned  ^ 
He  was  indeed  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  resolution  of  Stephen  fiiUs 

to  mwtiyft 

the  bishops,  but  Constance,  the  wife  of  Eustace,  is  said  in  after  the  crown 
days  to  have  borne  the  title  of  queen*;  and  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  adoption  of  Henry  11  by  Stephen, 
under  the  treaty  of  Wallingford,  shows  that  the  rule  commonly 
adopted  in  the  descent  of  fiefs  was  becoming  the  accepted  theory 
of  succession  in  the  case  of  the  crown  also. 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  position  of  the  queen  is  not  The  queen. 
a  novelty  of  the  Norman  period ;  the  history  of  Eadburga,  the 
treacherous  wife  of  Brihtric'',  had  given  it  a  peculiar  interest 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 1 16. 

*  Ck)Dt.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1126;  Will.  Malmeeb.  Hint.  Nov.  i.  §  2. 

'  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  6:  'Priscam  fidem  apud  eos  qui 
dederant  novavit,  ab  his  qui  non  dederant  aocepit.' 

*  Hoveden,  i.  187 :  *  Fecit  archiepiscopos  et  comitee  et  barones  totins 
Buae  doniinationis  jurare  fidelitates  Matildi  imperatrici  filiae  suae,  et 
fienrico  filio  ejus  acUinc  minimo,  et  oonstitait  eum  regem  post  se.* 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  227  ;  Gerv.  cc.  1373-1375.    See  above,  p.  331. 

*  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ix.  385.  The  only  evidence  that  I  can  find 
for  the  statement  is  contained  in  two  letters,  one  of  the  viscount  of  Beners, 
ihe  other  of  the  common  council  of  Toulouse,  in  which  she  is  so  spoken  of. 
Bouquet,  xvi.  69,  71. 

^  According  to  Asser,  who  cites  Alfred  as  his  authority,  the  West-Saxons, 
after  the  misconduct  of  Eadburga,  refused  to  allow  to  the  king's  wife  the 
name  or  position  of  queen  :  and  Ethelwulfs  second  marriage,  together 
with  the  coronation  and  queenly  title  of  his  wife  Judith,  was  one  ground 
of  his  being  set  aside  by  Ethelbald  in  856.  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  471.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been  in  Wessex,  Ethelswitha  the  wife  of  Burhred  was 
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naany  centuries  earlier :  and  Judith  the  wife  of  Ethelwulf  had  re- 
ceived  a  very  solemn  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
The  queens  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Heniy  I,  and  Stephen 
plaj  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  their  husbands'  reigns. 
The  wives  of  the  first  two  of  these  kings  received  special  coro- 
nation apart  from  their  husbands^;  they  held  considerable  estates 
which  they  administered  through  their  own  officers,  and  which 
were  frequently  composed  of  escheated  honours;  they  had 
their  own  chancellors';  they  acted  occasionally  as  r^^nts  or 
guardians  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  with 
authority  which,  if  it  did  not  supersede  that  of  the  justiciar, 
had  at  least  an  honorary  precedence'.  The  payment  of  queen's 
gold,  that  is  of  a  mark  of  gold  to  the  queen  out  of  every  hundred 
marks  of  silver  paid,  in  the  way  of  fine  or  other  feudal  incident, 
to  the  king,  even  if  it  is  not  recognisable  in  Domesday,  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I  *,  The  acknowledged 
importance  of  her  position,  the  real  power  and  influence  with 
which  she  was  trusted,  is  in  somewhat  marked  contrast  with 
the  treatment  of  the  king's  heir.  Whether  it  was  to  avoid 
the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  or  to  limit  the  ambition  of  the  pre- 
sumptive successor,  neither  William  the  Conqueror  nor  Henry  I 

crowned  queen  of  Mercia  (G.  D.  ccxoizV  Eadgifu  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Elder  subBciibes  charters  only  as  mater  regis.  Elfthrytha  the  wicked 
wife  of  Edgar  subscribes  charters  as  queen.  Emma  the  wife  of  Ethelred 
was  also  queen,  and  the  rite  of  crowning  the  queen  appears  in  the  rituals 
from  this  time.  Possibly  some  tradition  of  the  old  prejudice  may  have 
led  Lewis  YII  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the  coronation  of  his  daughter 
when  married  to  the  heir  of  the  English  crown.  See  Robertson,  Essajs, 
pp.  166-171 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  565 ;  iii.  48 ;  iv.  179. 

'  The  wife  of  the  Conqueror  was  crowned  by  the  archbixhop  of  York, 
at  Whitsimtide  1068.  Flor.  Wig.  The  coronation  of  Matilda  the  wife  of 
Henry  I,  by  Anselm,  Nov.  11,  11 00,  and  that  of  Adeliza  his  second  wife, 
Jan.  29,  1 1 2 1 ,  by  Archbishop  Ralph*  are  also  specially  noticed.  Matilda,  Ste- 
phen's queen,  was  crowned  at  Canterbury  with  her  husband;  Gerv.c.  1588. 

*  Btmard  bishop  of  S.  David's  was  chancellor  to  Matilda  the  first  wife 
of  Henry  I,  and  Godfrey  of  Bath  to  his  second.  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  11 15; 
Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1123. 

*  Matilda  the  wife  of  Henry  I,  acting  with  the  'common  counter  of 
the  nobles  in  the  king's  absence,  sent  Archbishop  Ralph  to  Rome  in  1 1 16. 
Eadmer,  p.  118;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1116.  Charters  issued  by  her  are  in 
Elmham,  p.  354 ;  Mon.  Angl.  i.  242  ;  and  Hist.  Abend,  ii.  98 ;  cf.  p.  104. 
Stephen's  queen  negotiated  and  commanded  during  his  captivity,  and  so  far 
maintained  the  party  of  her  husband  that  it  fell  to  pieces  on  her  death. 

*  Madox,  Exchequer,  p.  240;  Ey ton's  Shropshire,  xii.  156.  It  is  probably 
the  Geraumuia  regiuae  of  Domesday,  i.  154,  238.  See  EUia,  Intr.  i.  1 72-1 75. 
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seems  to  have  given  to  his  son  a  separate  establishment  by  way 
of  appanage^.  The  daughters  also  were  as  a  rule  dowered 
with  treasure,  not  with  land.  The  illegitimate  sons  of  Henry  I  The  kin«^s 
were  however  largely  endowed,  one  of  them  receiving  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  earldom* :  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  king 
in  the  second  degree  were  favoured  in  tbe  same  way^.  But  • 
the  rebellion  of  Robert  against  the  Conqueror,  and  the  youth 
of  the  etheling  William,  may  perhaps  explain  more  naturally 
the  apparent  over-caution  of  the  father  in  each  case. 

119.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  form  the  first  circle  Great 
round  the  throne,  and  furnish  the  king  with  the  first  elements  the  hoiue- 
of  a  ministry  of  state.     There  is  from  the  very  first  some  diffi-  "^""^^ 
culty  in  drawing  the  line  that  separates  their  duties  as  servants 
of  the  court  from  their  functions  as  administrators ;  a  difficulty 
which  is  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  deficiency  of  early 
records,  but  appears  partly  to  be  the  result  of  a  growing  policy. 
It  may  also  have  arisen  partly  from  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  distinct  systems. 

The  four  indispensable  servants  of  the  primitive  household  The  fbnr 
are  enumerated  in  the  Salian  law,  as  the  major^  irifertor,  seantioy  servants, 
and  moHscalcua^,     The  first  of  these  answers  to  the  praefectus 
or  heah-gerefa  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  second  of  the  dapifer 
or  discthegn;   the  scantio  to  the  pincema  or  cup-bearer;  the 
mariscalcus  to  the  horsthegn  or  8trator^    In  this  early  arrange- 

'  William  the  son  of  Henry  I  did  however  issue  writs,  apparently  as  his 
father*s  representative:  two  of  which  are  given  by  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, p.  cixxix ;  others  are  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  76,  and  in  Elm- 
ham's  Chronicle,  pp.  353,  354. 

'  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  had  the  earldom  conferred  by  his  £ftther, 
but  the  lordship  of  Gloucester,  on  which  the  title  was  based,  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon.  Reginald 
earl  of  Cornwall  got  his  earldom  in  the  struggles  of  Stephen's  reign ; 
according  to  the  Gesta  Stephani,  by  marriage  (ppi  65,  66);  according 
to  Willi^  of  Malmesbury,  by  the  gift  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester ; 
Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34.. 

'  Of  this  Stephen  is  himself  the  most  important  instance. 

*  Lex  Salica  ^Hrrold's  Text),  xi.  6.  The  Capitula  Remedii  mention  the 
camerarius,  bnticularius,  senescalcus,  judex  publicus,  and  conestabulus. 
The  Alemannic  law  enumerates,  *  seniacalcus,  mariscalcus,  oocus,  and  pistor.' 
The  'seniscalcus'  is  said  to  mean  the  senior  servant.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii. 
401  ;  iii.  420. 

*  The  praefectus  or  praepoeitus  of  the  king's  household,  his  steward  or 

gerefa,  occurs  occasionally  in  Bede :   RedMth  is  prarfectus  to  Egbert  king  ^ 
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ment  may  be  traced  the  germ  of  later  differences,  for  the  prae- 
fectus  and  the  strator,  the  master  of  the  household  and  the 
master  of  the  horse,  must  have  forced  their  way  into  public 
duties  much  earlier  than  the  caterer  and  the  butler.  The  Karo- 
lingian  court  had  a  slightly  different  rule:  the  four  chief 
officers  are  the  marshal,  the  steward,  the  butler,  and  the 
chamberlain^;  the  major  of  the  old  law  disappearing,  and 
his  functions  deyolying,  as  we  know  from  later  history,  partly 
on  the  dapifer,  seneschal  or  steward,  and  partly  on  the 
chamberlain  or  accountant.  The  latter  distribution  of  dignity 
was  permanent,  and  was  observed,  with  some  modifications, 
down  to  the  latest  days  of  the  Empire,  in  the  electoral  body, 
where  the  Count  Palatine  was  high  steward,  the  duke  of 
Saxony  marshal,  the  king  of  Bohemia  cup-bearer,  and  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  chamberlain.  A  similar  system  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  Norman  dukes  from  their  titular  masters: 
Normandy  had  its  steward  or  seneschal,  —  for  whom  even 
the  name  of  comes  palatinus'  is  claimed, — its  cup-bearer,  its 
constable,  and  its  chamberlain ;  and  these  had  become,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  early,  hereditary  grand  serjeanties.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  William  Fitz-Osbem  was,  as  his  father 
had  been,  dapifer  and  cornea  palatii.  The  chamberlainship  was 
hereditary  to  the  house  of  Tankerville ;  the  lords  of  Honmiet 
were  hereditary  constables.  The  royal  household  in  England 
reproduced  the  ducal  household  of  Normandy,  and  under  the 
same  conditions ;  for  although  the  exact  dates  for  the  foundation 


of  Kent  (H.  E.  iv.  i) ;  he  is  apparently  the  cyniiiges-gere&  of  the  laws; 
Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  59a.  The  discthegn  or  dapifer  is  mentioned  in  the 
Cod.  Bipl.  dccxy»  dcccviii,  8cc.  Oslac  the  pincema  of  Ethelwolf  was  also 
his  iather-in-law;  and  several  others  who  bore  the  same  title  are  mentioned. 
The  strator  or  staller  was  a  more  important  person  :  Alfred  the  ttrator  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  mentioned  by  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  105  a;  and  Oagod 
Clapa  the  staller^  ibid.  a.d.  1047.     Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  108-111. 

^  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hof^er&ssung,  i.  189.  The  dispenstUor  of  Harold  is 
mentioned  by  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1040 ;  Kemble  identifies  him  with  the  came- 
rarius  or  cubicularius,  who  occasionally  appears  in  the  charters ;  Saxons,  ii. 
107.  Bobert  the  diapenecUor  of  the  Conqueror  is  mentioned  by  Ord.  Vit. 
viii.  8,  and  in  Domesday;  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  478. 

^  Stapleton  (Rotuli  Scaccarli  Normanniae,  vol.  i.  p.  xvii)  gives  an  extract 
from  a  cartulary  of  Trinity,  Bouen,  of  a.d.  1068,  ^diich  speaks  of  William 
Fitz-Osbem,  *  dapiferi,  qui  comes  erat  palatii.' 
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of  the  offices  cannot  be  given,  nor  even  a  satisfactory  list  of  their 
early  holders,  it  would  seem  certain  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  the  high  stewardship  had  become  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Leicester,  the  ofBce  of  constable  in  the  descend- 
ants of  Miles  of  Hereford,  that  of  chamberlain  in  the  family  of 
Vere,  and  the  butlership  in  that  of  Albini*.     But  whilst  these  Theplaceof 
offices  were  becoming  hereditary,  the  duties  which  had  originally  oj^ 
belonged  to  them  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  another  class  new  officials, 
of  ministers,  whose  titles  cause  a  sort  of  duplication  of  official 
nomenclature  which  is  somewhat  puzzling,  and  which  even  to 
the  present  day  occasionally  causes  confusion*.     The  justiciar, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  marshal  take  their  places  besides  the 

hiffh  steward,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  constable.     Not  that  the  The  offlpee 
.  .    .  .  havedif- 

history  of  these  offices  is  in  exact  conformity :  the  constable,  as  ferent 

*'  *'  histonea. 

^  It  18  however  to  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  names  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  several  persons  at  onoe ;  there  are  certainly  several  dapiferi 
and  pincernae  at  the  same  time.  These  were  honorary  distinctions  pro- 
bably, although  they  may  in  some  instances  have  been  grand  serjeanties. 
The  dignity  that  emerges  ultimately  may  be  the  chief  of  each  order ;  the 
high  steward,  the  great  butler,  the  lord  high  chamberlain.  In  later  times, 
when  these  ofiBces  had  long  become  hereditary,  and  substitutes  for  their 
holders  were  required,  they  were  instituted  with  special  reference  to  the 
household ;  the  lord  stewaid  of  the  household  and  the  lord  chamberlain  are 
still  court  officials.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  when  the  ministerial  offices  were  founded. 

*  The  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii  contains  a  document  of  the  age  of  Henry  II, 
called  '  Gonstitutio  domus  regis  de  procurationibus,*  which  gives  the  daily 
allowances  of  the  several  inmates  of  the  palace:  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
and  domestic  servants  and  great  officers  of  state  are  mingled  in  amusing 
disorder.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  most  important  particulars  for 
our  present  purpose :  (i)  the  chancellor  haa  associated  with  him  a  Magister 
Scriptorii ;  (2)  the  dapifer,  who  has  the  same  allowance  as  the  chancellor, 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  magist&r  diapensaUor  panist  a  elericus 
expensae  panis,  and  a  company  of  bakers;  (3)  the  larder  has  its  staff  of 
officials,  cooks  and  kitchen-senrants ;  (4)  the  buttery,  under  the  maguter 
pincema,  whose  allowance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  steward  and  chancellor, 
has  under  him  a  magister  dispeiuaior  huteleriae,  with  several  subordinates, 
and  four  '  escantiones ;'  (5)  the  master  chamberlaip,  the  treasurer^  the 
constable,  and  the  master  marshal  have  the  same  allowances  as  the  steward 
and  chancellor ;  (6)  under  the  master  marshal  John  (the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  marshal  of  later  times)  are  four  marshals,  who  again  have  servants 
of  their  own.  This  will  account  for  the  numbers  of  officers  who  bear  the 
same  names.  It  exhibits  further  the  retention  of  the  primitive  names  in 
the  now  ovei^grown  establishment  of  the  palace.  Probably  all  the  heads  of 
departments  were  important  men.  Roger  the  Larderer  was  made  a  bishop 
by  Henry  I,  a  &ct  which  does  not  show  that  the  king  bestowed  a  bishoprio 
on  a  mere  servant,  but  that  a  person  who  was  qualified  to  be  a  bishop  did 
not  scruple  to  undertake  the  office  of  Uurderer.  ^ 
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long  as  be  exists  at  all,  retains  no  small  share  of  his  ancient 
powers  ;  the  high  steward,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  every  one  of 
his  really  important  functions  transferred  to  the  justiciar ;  the 
office  of  marshal  becomes  hereditary,  those  of  justiciar  and 
treasurer  continue  to  be  filled  by  nomination  or  even  by  pur* 
chase ;  and  only  those  offices  which  escape  the  dangers  of 
hereditary  transmission  continue  to  have  a  real  constitutional 
importance. 
Growth  of         120.  The  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  kinss  is  the  person 

thejusticiar*  .  ,,  .... 

ship.  to  whom  the  historians  and  later  constitutional  writers  give  the 

name  of  jtistida/rittSj  with  or  without  the  prefix  summus  or  eapi- 
tcUis^.  The  growth  of  his  functions  was  gradual,  and  even  the 
history  of  the  title  is  obscure ;  for  it  is  often  bestowed  on  officers 
who,  although  they  discharged  the  functions  which  at  a  later 
period  were  attached  to  it,  are  not  so  styled  by  contemporaries 
or  in  formal  documents.  The  office  appears  iir^  as  the  lieutenancy 
of  the   kingdom  or  vice-royalty  exercised  during  the   king's 

Holders  of  absence  from  England.  In  this  capacity  William  Fitz-Osbem, 
the  steward  of  Narmandy,  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  acted  during  the 
Conqueror's  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1067;  they  were  left,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Poictiers,  the  former  to  govern  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  latter  to  hold  rule  in  Kent,  in  the  king's  stead, 
'vice  sua;'  Florence  of  Worcester  describes  them  as  'custodes 
Angliae,'  and  Ordericus  Yitalis  gives  to  their  office  the  name  of 
*  praefectura*.*  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  William  Fitz- 
Osbern,  at  least,  was  left  in  his  character  of  steward,  and  that 
the  Norman  seneschalship  was  thus  the  origin  of  the  English 
justiciarship.  In  1074,  when  the  king  was  again  in  Normandy, 
W^illiam  of  Warenne  and  Richard  of  Bienfaite  were  left  in  charge 
of  England ;  to  these  Ordericus',  who  lived  a  generation  later, 
gives  the  title  '  praecipui  Angliae  justitiarii;'  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  as  yet  was  definitely  attached 
to  a  particular  post.     On  another  occasion  the  office  seems  to 

^  It  is  observable  that  in  the  ordinanoe  referred  to  in  the  last  note  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  justiciar.  He  was  not  in  that  capacity  a  member  of 
the  household,  although  the  chancellor  was. 

•  Wai.  Pict.  ed.  Maseres,  p.  151 ;  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  i ;  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1067. 

»  Old.  Vit.  iv.  14. 
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have  been  committed  to  Lanfranc  ^  Gosfrid  of  Contances,  and 
Bobert  of  Mortain.  In  all  these  cases,  although  the  function  Qnestionas 
discharged  was  one  which  belonged  to  the  later  justiciar,  and  borne, 
they  are  accordingly  stages  in  the  development  of  that  office,  it 
would  seem  safer  to  give  to  the  persons  employed  the  more 
general  name  of  lieutenant  or  vicegerent.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  they  held  any  such  position  during  the  king's 
presence  in  England,  or  that  they  exercised  even  in  his  absence 
supreme  judicial  functions  to  the  exclusion  of  other  great 
officers  of  the  court.  In  the  placitum  held  at  Pennenden  in 
1075  Go8frid  acted  as  president  of  the  court,  and  in  similar 
trials  touching  the  rights  of  Ely  and  Rochester  Odo  of  Bayeux 
appeared  in  the  same  position  \ 

Under  William  Eufus  the  functions  of  the  confidential  minister  Holders  of 
were  largely  extended ;  the  office  became  a  permanent  one,  and  under  wn- 
included  the  direction  of  the  whole  judicial  and  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  the  king,  who  had 
no  great  aptitude  for  any  other  business  tlian  that  of  war,  was 
inclined  at  first  to  throw  the  cares  of  government  on  his  uncle 
Odo  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  William  of  S.  Carileph ;  to  these 
prelates  later  writers  give  the  title  of  justiciar'.  But  their  treason 
opened  the  king's  eyes  to  the  imprudence  of  trusting  so  great 
authority  to  such  powerful  and  ambitious  personages.  Ranulf 
Flambard,  who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  chief  adviser  ^  seems 
to  have  earned  his  master's  confidence  by  his  ingenious  and  un- 

*  Dugdale.  Orig.  Jurid.  20,  quoted  in  Fob8*8  Judges,  i.  1 1 ;  Liber  Eliensis, 
ed.  Stewart,  i.  pp.  256-260.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  Milo 
Crispin,  a  contemporary  of  AjouHelxn,  seems  to  imply  the  same  thing: 
'Quando  gloriosus  rex  Willelmus  morabatur  in  Normannia,  Lanfrancus 
erat  princeps  et  custos  Angliae,  subjectis  sibi  omnibus  principibus,  et 
juvantibus  in  his  quae  ad  defensionem  et  dispoBitionem  vel  pacem  perti- 
iiebant  regni,  secundum  leges  patriae.*     cap.  15. 

'  At  Pennenden,  in  1075  (above,  p.  277),  Gosfrid  of  Coutances  must 
have  been  acting  as  justiciar ;  he  is  described  in  the  Textus  Roffensis  as 
'  qui  in  loco  regis  fuit  et  justitiam  illam  tenuit.'  Ang.  Sac.  i.  335.  For  the 
Rochester  and  Ely  cases  see  Ang.  Sac.  i.  339 ;  Liber  Eliensis  (ed.  Stewart), 
i.  252. 

*  'Odo  episoopus  Bajocensis,  justitiarius  et  princeps  totius  Angliae.* 
Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  212.  'Willelmo  Dunelmensi  episcopo  commendata  erat 
rerum  publicarum  administratio.'    W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  iv.  §  306. 

*  'SummuB  regiarum  procurator  opum  et  justitiarius  factus  est.'  Ord. 
Yit.  X.  18.     *Bc^iae  voluntatis  maximus  exsecutor,*    Eadmer,  i.  p.  20. 
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Career  of  scrupulous  devices  for  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  he  may 
Fiambard.  be  looked  on  as  the  first  consolidator  of  the  functions  of  the  office. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  work 
of  the  Domesday  Survey^.  He  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Bayeux,  in  which  Gaen,  the  seat  of  the  Norman  treasury,  was 
situated,  and  had  been  brought  up  among  the  inferior  officials 
of  the  ducal  court  \  He  had  held,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a  small  estate  in  Hampshire*,  possibly  acquired  in 
the  service  of  the  Norman  bishop  William  of  London.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  household  of  Bishop  Maurice,  whom 
he  left  to  become  chaplain  to  the  king,  an  office  which  he  bad 
held  for  some  years  before  he  came  into  prominent  importance  *. 
As  the  annals  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  furnish  the  names  of  no 
great  lawyers  or  financiers,  as  Eanulf  was  employed  at  court 
during  the  later  years  of  it,  and  as  his  subsequent  career  proves 
him  to  have  possessed  great  ability,  if  not  a  systematic  policy  of 
administration,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  rendered 
himself  useful  in  the  compilation  of  the  great  rate-book  of  the 
kingdom.  And  such  a  supposition  almost  answers  the  objection 
taken  to  the  statement  of  Ordericus,  that  he  made  a  new  survey 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
evidence.  The  chronicler  may  have  heard  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  registration  of  the  revenue,  and  may  have  attributed 
it  to  him  as  a  measure  adopted  during  his  t«rm  of  high  offica 
Titles  given  However  this  may  have  been,  and  by  whatever  name  the  post 
was  distinguished,  it  became  in  Flambard's  hands  all  important. 
He  is  called  by  Florence  of  Worcester  '  negotiorum  totius  re^pii 
exactor,'  and  'placitator  et  totius  regni  exactor^:'  expressions 
which  recall  the  ancient  identity  of  the  gerefa  with  the  exactor*^ 
and  suggest  that  one  part  of  the  royal  policy  was  to  entrust  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  praefectus  or  high  steward 

*  Above,  p.  302. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8:  He  bad  been  under  Robert  the  dMjpenaaJtor  (above, 
p.  544) »  wbo  had  given  him  the  name  of  Fiambard. 
3  Domesday,  i.  51 ;  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  420. 

*  MonachuB  Dunelmensis,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  706.     He  is  spoken  of  as  a  derk 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  i.  154,  157.    Ellis,  Intr.  i.  420. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1099,  HOC. 

*  Above,  p.  82. 
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to  a  clerk  or  creature  of  the  court  Eobert  Bloett,  bishop  of 
Lincohi,  is  called  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  '  justitiarius  totius 
Angliae^:'  he  may  have  succeeded  Ranulf,  but  of  his  adminis- 
tration nothing  is  known.     The  next  holder  of  the  office  is  ^t"^  ^ 

,  .  Bishop 

Bishop  Boger  of  Salisbury.  He  had  a  history  somewhat  like  Bo^r  of 
that  of  Banulf  Flambard.  He  also  was  a  poor  priest  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen.  He  had  attracted  Henry's  notice,  long 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  by  his  expeditious  way  of  cele- 
brating divine  service,  had  been  enlisted  by  him  as  a  sort  of 
chaplain  steward,  and  by  his  economy  and  honesty  had  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  \  After  Henry's  accession  he  was 
at  first  employed  as  chancellor,  and  after  the  reconciliation  of 
the  king  with  Anselm  was  conseci*ated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
being  the  first  prelate  canonically  elected  since  the  dispute 
about  investiture  had  arisen.  He  seems  to  have  risen  at  the 
same  time  to  the  place  of  justiciar '.  Under  his  guidance.  His  ad- 
whether  as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  administrative  skill, 
system  was  remodelled ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  regis  and 
Exchequer  was  carefully  organised,  and  the  peace  of  the  country 
maintained  in  that  theoretical  perfection  which  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Sword  of  Bighteousness  ^.  He  is  the  first 
justiciar  who  is  called  'secundus  a  rege.'  He  retained  the 
title  of  justiciar  until  his  arrest  by  Stephen.  His  personal 
history  need  not  be  further  pursued.  Roger  of  Salisbury  cer- 
tainly bore  the  title  of  justiciar";  whether  he  acted  as  the  king's 
lieutenant  during  his  absence  is  uncertain,  and  even  yet  it  must 

^  Henry  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  can  scarcely 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  his  right  to  bear  the  title.  He  calls  him  dis- 
tinctly '  Justitiarius  totius  Angliae/    Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  695. 

»  Will.  Newb.  i.  6 ;  W.  Mahnesb.  G.  R.  v.  §  408. 

'  'Rogerius  vir  magnus  in  saecalaribus,  nunc  vero  regis  justitiarius.' 
Hen.  Hunt,  de  Cent.  Mundi;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  700.  'Rogerus  autem  justitiarius 
fiiit  totius  Angliae  et  secundus  a  reg^e.'  Hen.  Hunt.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  fol.  219. 
He  is  called  justiciar  also  by  WilBam  of  Malmesbury,  G.  R.  v.  §  408. 
*  Secundus  post  regem  in  omnibus  negotiis  habebatur  .  . .  curae  palatinae 
regnique  negotiis  cunctis  specialius  est  praepositus ;'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  46. 
'Secundus  enim  a  r^ge  in  regno  praeeminebat  universis  judicibus  et  prin- 
cipibus ;'  John  of  Hexham,  p.  125.    See  also  Ordericus  Vit.  xiii.  40. 

^  In  his  epitaph,  Archaeologia,  ii.  190. 

'  Henry  uses  the  term  eapUalU  jtutUiarmi  in  a  charter,  Food.  i.  1 2 : 
'Nisi  coram  me  vel  capital!  justitiario  meo;'  but  this  may  not  refer  to 
Roger. 
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UnoertaintT  be  questioiied  whether  the  name  poeaessed  a  precise  official 
cation  of  the  significance^.  Several  other  ministers  receive  the  same  name 
ticiar.  even  during  the  time  at  which  he  was  certunlj  in  office  :  even 

the  title  of  capiialis  jtMtitiarius  is  given  to  officers  of  the  Curia 
regis  who  Were  acting  in  subordination  to  him*.  We  have, 
however,  been  tracing  the  development  of  the  office  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  title.  The  latter,  not  improbably,  gained 
definiteness  of  application  as  the  functions  of  the  office  de- 
veloped. The  *  magister  justitiarius '  of  the  Norman  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  who  possibly  took  his  name  from  the  Norman  chief 
minister  of  England,  appears  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century'.  The  title  of  jtbstiza  of  Aragon,  a  minister 
not  unlike  the  later  chief  justices  of  England,  is  first  found  in 
the  twelfth  century^  The  seneschal  of  Normandy  receives  the 
name  ofjttstitiar  under  Heniy  IL  It  is  only  in  the  same  reign 
that  the  office  in  England  acquires  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
definite  name  of  summus  or  eapiialis  juitiHarius^  or  jtutiUarius 
totius  AngUae, 

For  the  office,  tlie  development  of  which  is  thus  only  ob- 
scurely traceable,  it  is  easier  to  find  analogies  in  foreign  systems 
than  to  produce  a  consecutive  history  to  connect  it  with  known 
antecedents.      A  general  view  of  the  Norman  policy  suggests 


Ponible 
reasons  for 
thisde- 
velopment. 


'  in  a  letter  of  Heniy  to  Anselm,  dated  at  Rouen,  he  tells  him  that  he 
has  given  notice  to  the  justidan  to  act  by  the  archbishop's  advice. 
Whether  these  were  the  regents  or  the  judges,  or  both,  may  be  questioned. 
We  find  the  queen  and  the  heir-apparent  acting  with  oonsideraUe  power 
in  the  king's  absence.    Above,  p.  342 ;  and  below,  p.  395. 

*  See  below,  p.  389. 

'  Giannone,  lib.  zi.  c.  4,  mentions  a  charter  of  11 41  as  attested  by  *  Hen- 
ricuB  Ollia  Dei  gratia  regalis  justitiarius.*  The  marriage  settlement  of 
Queen  Johanna  in  1177  is  signed  by  a  'magister  justitiarius,*  a  *regiae 
curiae  magister  justitiarius,'  a  *regiae  curiae  justitiarius,*  and  a  'sacri  regii 
palatii  logotheta*  as  well.  Although  the  Sidlian  kings  copied  Byzantine 
as  well  as  Western  forms,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  several  of  their 
ministers  and  bishops  were  Englishmen.  Robert  of  Salisbury,  chancellor 
of  Sicily  in  1 147  (Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vii.  19;  John  of  Hexham,  c.  375), 
Herbert  of  Middlesex,  bishop  of  Cosensa  (R.  Diceto,  o.  638),  Richaoxl 
Palmer,  archbishop  of  Messina  in  11 83,  and  two  contemporaneous  arch- 
bishops of  Palermo,  Walter  and  Bartholomew,  were  Englishmen.  See 
Hoveden,  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  xcii. 

*  On  ^e  Judex  medius  of  Soprarbe  and  the  Justitia  of  Aragon,  see 
Du  Cange,  sub  voc. ;  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain,  iv.  178-183 ;  Hallam,  M.  A. 
ii.  49  sq. 
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that  the  form  taken  hy  the  institution  on  English  ground  arose 
partly  from  the  king's  desire  to  prevent  the  administration 
falling  into  the  handls  of  a  hereditary  nohle.  In  a  small  territory 
like  Normandy,  where  the  duke  was  always  at  home,  and  where 
yery  much  of  the  judicial  business  was  devolved  on  the  courts  of 
the  feudatories,  an  officer  like  the  seneschal  might  suffice  for  all 
necessary  business  of  state.  But  in  England,  where  the  king  Neoesaity 
could  not  be  always  resident,,  where  the  amount  of  public  such  officer 
business  was  mcreasing  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  political 
changes,  and  where  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  new  system  should  be  devised.  The  same  need  was 
felt  in  France;  and  the  same  tide  of  events  which  threw  the 
administration  here  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Roger,  brought  the 
management  of  affairs  there  into  the  handfl  of  the  Abbot  Suger  ^ 
In  each  case  we  see  an  ecclesiastical  mayor  of  the  palace ;   a  Convenienoe 

_  ,    of  tiAving  an 

representative  of  the  king  in  all  capacities,  lieutenant  in  his  ecdesiaatio 
absence,  chief  agent  in  bis  presence ;  prime  minister  m  legal, 
financial,  and  even  military  afiGurs;  but  prevented  from  his 
spiritual  profession  from  founding  a  family  of  nobles  or  with- 
drawing from  the  crown  the  powers  which  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  sustain.  The  expedient  was  a  transitional  one; 
the  clerical  justiciars  were  superseded  by  baronial  ones  when 
Henry  II  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  stand  the  risk,  and 
occur  again  only  under  his  sons,  whose  exigencies  and  whose 
policy  compelled  them  to  employ  such  ministers  as  they  found 
trained  to  their  hands,  and  as  were  otherwise  qualified  to  act 
as  mediators  between  themselves  and  their  people. 

121.  The  chancellor,  who  at  a  later  period  entered  into  many  Thechan- 

oellor. 

^  Suger's  poBition  at  the  French  coort  is  spoken  of  in  very  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  Roger's :  '  praeerat  palatio ; '  '  iiec  ilium  a  claustri  cura  pro* 
hiberet  curia,  nee  a  consiliis  prindpum  hunc  excusaret  monasterium  ;' 
'cumque  ab  eo  jura  dictarentur  nullo  unquam  pretio  declinavit  a  recto;' 
'  praecipua  regni  incumberent  negotia ;'  '  ex  eo  siquidem  tempore,  quo 
primum  regiis  est  adhibitus  consiliis,  usque  ad  vitae  illius  terminum  con- 
stat regnum  semper  floruisse  et  in  melius  atque  ampliu?,  dilatatis  terminis 
et  hostibus  subjugatis,  fuisse  provectum.  Quo  sublato  de  medio  statim 
flceptrum  regni  gravem  ex  illius  absentia  sensit  jacturam.*  Vita  Sugeri, 
lib.  1.  *  Bege .  .  .  peregre  jam  profecto,  oum  vir  egregius  rerum  dominie 
potiretur.'    lb.  lib.  ii. 
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Theoffioeof  of  the  rights  and  dimities  of  the  justiciar,  appears  in  history 
very  much  earlier.  The  name,  derived  probably  from  the 
canceUi,  or  skreen  behind  which  the  secretarial  work  of  the 
royal  household  was  carried  on,  claims  a  considerable  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  offices  which  it  denotes  are  various  in  propor- 
tion. The  chancellor  of  the  Earolingian  sovereigns,  succeeding 
to  the  place  of  the  more  ancient  referendariti8\  is  simply 
the  royal  notary :  the  archi-cancellarius  is  the  chief  of  a  large 
body  of  such  officers  associated  under  the  name  of  the  chancery, 
and  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  royal  seal.  It  is  from  this 
minister  that  the  English  chancellor  derives  his  name  and 
function.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  of  our  sovereign 
who  had  a  seal,  is  also  the  first  who  had  a  chancellor :  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  the  office  has  descended  in  regular  suc- 

A  clerical  cession.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
generally  if  not  always,  at  least  in  England,  held  by  an  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  and  on  a 
footing  with  the  great  dignitaries  ^  The  chancellor  was  the 
most  dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  if  not  the  actual  head  of 
that  body.  The  whole  of  the  secretarial  work  of  the  household 
and  court  fell  on  the  chancellor  and  chaplains ;  the  keeping  of 
the  royal  accounts  under  the  treasurer  and  justiciar,  the  drawing 

^  Waitz,  D.  y.  G.  ii.  409,  traces  the  history  of  the  Merovingian  rtftrefi' 
darius  as  a  lay  officer :  the  scriptores,  notarii,  and  cancellarii  seem  to  have 
been  part  of  his  staff.  In  the  Ripuarian  law,  however,  he  appears  with  the 
optimates ;  and  in  the  Karolingian  period,  the  archi-cancellarins  or  caooel- 
larius,  who  keeps  the  seal,  becomes  an  important  officer.  Ibid.  iii.  426. 
From  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Pious  the  chancellor  was  generally  in  holy 
orders.  The  same  writer  maintains  that  the  arch-chancellor  had  oziginally 
nothing  to  do  with  the  royal  chapel,  except  so  &r  as  it  was  the  storehouae 
of  official  documents,  and  that  the  union  of  the  office  of  arch-chancellor  and 
arch-chaplain  dates  firom  the  reigns  of  the  sons  of  Lewis.  Of  course  the 
two  functions  had  been  long  united  before  the  age  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, when  the  title  of  cluincellor  was  introduced  into  England.  The 
office  held  by  Dunstan  under  Edred  must  have  been  very  much  like  that 
of  the  later  chancellors.  Roginbaldus,  who  attests  Edward^s  charter  to 
Waltham  (G.  D.  dcccxiii),  is  the  only  person  who  appears  as  canoellarius  in 
genuine  charters.  Iteobio  bishop  of  Crediton  is  called  chancellor  by 
Florence  of  Worcester,  a.d.  1045.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  a  cathedral  was  unknown  in  England  until  some  time  after 
the  Ck>nquest ;  the  officer  who  fulfilled  the  duties  later  given  to  the  chan- 
cellor bearing  the  title  of  scholastious, 

■  Above,  p.  345,  note  2. 
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up  and  sealing  of  the  royal  writs,  and  the  conducting  of  the 
king's  correspondence.  The  chancellor  was,  in  a  manner,  the 
secretary  of  sfcate  for  all  departments  \  He  was  generally 
rewarded  for  his  service  with  a  bishopric^  and  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  fitting  that  the  office  should  be  retained  by  him  after 
his  consecration.  Of  the  early  chancellors  none  are  of  particular  Early  chan- 
eminence,  or  perhaps  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  justiciar.  The  office  was  however  held  by  William  Giffard, 
whose  services  were  influential  in  procuring  the  election  of 
Henry  I ;  by  Roger  of  Salisbury  himself,  before  his  promotion 
to  episcopal  rank  and  to  the  justiciarship ;  and  by  his  son,  also 
named  Roger,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Stephen  ^. 

122.  The  treasurer  during  the  Norman  period  was  the  keeper  Thetrea- 
of  the  royal  treasure,  which  was  preserved  at  Winchester :  he 
was  also  an  important  member  of  the  household,  and  sat  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  where  he  received  the  accounts  of 
the  sherifib.  William  of  Pont  de  TArche,  who  had  been  treasurer 
to  Henry  I,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Winchester  treasure  by  Stephen' ;  and  the  office  was  so  impor- 
tant that  Bishop  Roger  obtained  it  for  his  nephew  the  bishop 
of  Ely*.  But,  like  the  chancellorship,  it  falls  far  below  the  first 
rank  of  ministerial  dignities.  The  chamberlain  was  another  The  cham. 
financial  officer ":  his  work  was  rather  that  of  auditor  or  ac- 

*  The  words  of  John  of  SaliBburj,  'Hie  est  qui  regni  legee  canoellat 
iniquas,  et  mandata  pii  principis  aequa  fiMsit,'  are  a  curious  anticipation  of 
the  history  of  the  chancellor's  equitable  juriBdiction  as  developed  at  a  later 
period.  The  play  on  the  word  is  only  a  jesting  one.  The  reference  to 
equity  is  explained  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Curia  Begis  was  by  its 
very  nature  a  court  of  remedial  and  equitable  jurisdiction  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word  equitable.     See  below,  pp.  390,  391. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 102.  Mr.  Foss's  list  of  the  chancellors  of  Henry  I  is 
as  follows : — William  Giffard,  iioo ;  Roger,  iioi ;  William  Gifiard  again, 
1103;  Waldric,  1 104;  Ranulf,  1107-1123;  GeoSrey  Rufus,  11 24.  The 
dates  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations.  The  seal  was  kept  during 
Henry  Ts  reign  by  the  magister  scriptorii,  as  appears  from  the  Constitutio 
Domus  Regis  (Lib.  Nig.  i.  341  ;  p.  345  above) ;  he  was  probably  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  chanoeuor  in  the  position  held  in  Henry  II's  reign  by  the 
vicechanceUors.  Richard,  'qui  regii  sigilli  sub  cancellario  custos  erat,' 
became  a  bishop  in  11 21.    Cont.  Flor.  Wig. 

*  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  5.  He  is  called  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Roger,  custoa  theaaurorwm  regalium;  Hist. 
Nov.  i.  §  II. 

*  Dialogus  de  Scaocarlo,  i.  8. 

*  See  Madox,  Hiit.  £xch.  pp.  38  sq. 
VOL.  L  A  a 
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countant  than  that  of  treasurer :  he  held  a  more  definite  position 
in  the  household  than  the  officers  already  enumerated,  and  ia 
the  judicial  work  of  the  country  he  was  only  less  important 
than  the  justiciar. 
Domefltio  The  offices  of  steward,  hutler^  constahle,  and  marshal  com- 

tbe  court,  plete  the  machinery  of  the  household.  The  first  of  these,  as 
The  high,  we  have  already  seen,  was  eclipsed  in  his  most  important 
constable,  fiinctions  by  the  justiciar^  and  makes  in  his  official  capacity 
no  great  figure  m  English  history.  The  constable,  who  ex- 
ercised the  office  of  quartermaster-general  of  the  court  and 
army,  and.  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  staller  ^ ; 
and  the  marshal,  whose-  functions  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  constable,  reached  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  the  position  of  hereditary  dignities.  Their  military  func- 
tions however  preserved  them  from  falling  into  the  class  of 
mere  grand  seijeanties,  and  at  a  later  period  they  had  very  great 
importance  in   the  management  of  the  army^     During  the 


*  Of  the  early  functions,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  bistoTy,  of  the 
conBtables  we  hav^  not  much  information.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
comes  stabtUi  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  appears  in  the  West  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  duties  of  the  constables  of  France 
are  given  by  Du  Oange,  s.  v. ;  and  those  of  the  constables  of  Naples  by 
Giannone,  xi.  i.  But  these  officers  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  the 
constables  of  England.  In  Naples  the  constable  kept  the  king's  sword, 
commanded  the  army,  appointed  the  quarters,  disoipbued  the  troops,  and 
distributed  the  sentinels ;  the  marshaJis  and  all  oUier  officers  being  hia 
subordinates.  The  French  office  was  nearly  the  same.  In  England  bow- 
ever  the  marshal  was  not  subordinate  to  the  constable.  Probably  the 
English  marshals  fulfilled  the  duties  which  had  been  in  Normandy  dia- 
charged  by  the  constables.  The  marshal  is  more  distinctly  an  officer 
of  the  court,  the  constable  one  of  the  castle  or  army.  But  the  obecurity 
of  the  distinction  is  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  text. 

'  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  Earls  Bohun  and  Bigod,  the  constable 
and  marHhal,  refused  to  exercise  their  functions  except  in  the  king^'s 
presence,  and  helped  to  bring  on  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  charters.  Carte,  Hist.  Engl.  ii.  269,  gives,  from  Anstis,  an  account 
of  their  duties  at  that  time:  'to  examine,  judge,  and  determine  whether 
those  who  owed  services  by  their  tenures  answered  those  services  by  the 
qualities  and  numbers  of  the  persons  required;  then  to  muster  those 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  admit,  and  to  assign  them  quarters ;  and, 
if  it  was  an  expedition  to  foreign  parts,  to  billet  them  into  ships  for  their 
transportation,  and  to  govern  them  while  they  were  upon  the  sea;  and 
upon  their  landing  to  direct  into  what  battalions  and  companies  they 
should  be  formed ;  and  during  the  actual  wars  to  hold  court  for  the  de« 
terminations  of  all  offences  committed  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  for 
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Norman  reigns  neither  of  them  comes  into  mnch  prominence. 
Miles,  the  constable  of  Gloucester,  who  was  made  earl  of 
Hereford  by  the  empress,  and  whose  dignity  descended  to  the 
Bohuns,  is  the  first  of  the  number  who  takes  the  position 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  title  of  high  constable.  Both  the 
constable  and  the  marshal  had  places  and  definite  functions 
in  the  Exchequer.  Somewhat  of  the  same  developing  and 
defining  process  which  we  have  traced  in  the  justiciarsbip  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  these  offices.  Not  only  was  there  a  ConsoUda- 
double  set  of  officials,  arising  partly  perhaps  from  the  consoli-  ^S^t^offl^ 
dation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  courts,  but  each  ^  ®<^  • 
of  the  offices  seems  to  have  beenr  held  by  several  co-ordinate 
functionaries —there  are  several  dapiferi  and  camerarii^;  and 
as  every  castle  had  its  own  constable,  there  were  many  barons 
who  had  a  right  to  call  themselves  the  king^s  constables.  The 
attainment  by  some  one  of  these  of  the  right  to  call  himself 
high  steward,  or  high  constable,  was  doubtless  a  gradual  pro- 
ceeding; and  it  may  conjecturally  be  referred  to  the  age  of 
Stephen  when  both  the  contending  parties  sought  to  retain 
their  fickle  partisans  by  the  gift  of  honours  and  titles.  Probably 
each  one  of  these  offices  has  a  liistory  of  its  own,  for  which  only 
scanty  materials  now  exist.. 

The  separation  of  the  great  functionaries  of  the  household  Court  offices 

,  ,  beoome  he- 

from  those  of  the  State  is  ultimately  marked  by  the  fact  of  reditary: 
the  former  becoming  hereditary,  while  the  latter  continue  to 
be  ministerial.  And  this  is  further  distinguished :  the  minis-  State  offices 
terial  offices  are  saleable.  The  treasurer,  the  chancellor,  even 
the  justiciar,  pays  a  sum  of  money  for  his  office,  or  even  renders 
an  annual  rent  or  ferm  for  it'.  This  practice  runs  on  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  when,  so  many  of  the  dignities  having  be- 
come hereditary,  and  the  feeling  of  the  nation  being  strongly 
expressed  in  favour  of  reform,  the  king  was  compelled  to  choose 
bis  subordinate  ministers  with  some  reference  to  their  capacity 


the  decisioii  of  all  civil  causes  arising  in  the  anny  concerning  the  rights 
of  prisoners  and  booties  taken,  and  such  like.' 

^  See  Madox,  Exchequer,  chap.  ii. ;  and  p.  545  above. 

•  See  below,  pp.  383,  384. 
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for  business.  Such  a  history  may  account  for  much  of  the  in- 
definite and  complicated  character  of  the  offices  of  State. 

The  powers  of  these  officers  were  very  considerable,  and 
were  extended  by  continual  encroachments.  Each  dignitary  of 
the  household  was  a  member  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer, 
and  in  that  capacity  exercised  from  time  to  time  judicial  func- 
tions. Each  too  had  under  him  a  staff  of  servants  over  whom 
he  exercised  judicature  and  discipline;  and  this  was  extended 
to  the  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed  or  disputes  arising 
in  the  department  which  was  nominally  under  his  management. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  courts  of  the  high  steward,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  marshal,  which  are  subjects  of  complaint  down 
to  a  late  period.  These  courts  were  naturally  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  common  law  of  the  land  which  was  admin- 
istered by  the  justiciar  or  under  his  superintendence. 

123.  The  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom,  now  subsisting  under 
the  title  of  the  great  court  or  council,  forms  a  second  circle 
round  the  sovereign^.  Under  the  Conqueror  this  assembly 
retained  very  much  of  its  earlier  character :  the  bishops  and 
abbots  still  attended  in  virtue  of  their  official  wisdom,  and  with 
them  the  great  officers  of  State  and  the  chief  of  the  Norman 
baronage.  It  was  however  rather  a  court  than  an. organised 
council.  It  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  the  tenure  of  a 
particular  estate  of  land,  held  by  homage  and  fealty,  either  was 
an  indispensable  qualification  or  bestowed  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership :    and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II  it  would  be  rash 


'  Gneist^  VerwaH.  i.  338  sq.,  argues  strongly  against  the  ooniiniuuioe 
of  the  witenagemot  in  the  form  of  a  feudal  council,  and  maintains  the 
practically  absolute  character  of  the  government  in  the  Norman  times. 
It  would  not  now  be  contended  that  the  assemblies  brought  together  by 
the  Conqueror  or  Henry  I  had  the  definite  oi^ganisation  of  the  parliaments 
of  Edward  I,  or  even  of  the  councils  of  Henry  II.  But  that  there  were 
such  gatherings  of  magnates,  and  that  those  gatherings,  when  they  emeiige 
from  obscurity  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  were  assemblies  of  tenants-in- 
chief,  is  clear  on  the  &ce  of  the  history.  The  period  was  one  of  transition 
and  growth  in  every  way.  No  legidative  act  turned  the  witenagemot 
into  a  feudal  council^  and  no  legislative  act  turned  the  feudal  council  into 
a  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  Gneist's  position,  that  the  Norman 
assemblies  were  not  independent  legislative  or  governing  assemblies,  needs 
no  proof.  The  kings  were  practically  absolute,  but  they  retained  the 
theory  and  the  form  of  a  national  council. 
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to  maintain  that  every  tenant-in-chief  of  the  crown  was  a  Amembl^of 
member  of  the  assembly,  although  every  member  of  the  assembly  chief, 
was,  after  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  obliged 
to  hold  his  barony  by  homage  and  fealty.  It  is  of  course  only 
to  the  bishops  and  abbots  that  that  measure  directly  applies, 
but  its  operation  in  their  case  necessarily  involves  the  obser- 
vance  of  the  rule  in  all  others.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  Domesday  record  that  the  tenants-in-chief  had  long  had 
their  position  and  character  defined.  That  the  forcing  of  homage 
and  fealty,  with  the  baronial  tenure,  upon  the  bishops  had  the 
effect  of  annihilating  their  earlier  title  to  appear  in  the  witena- 
gemot  as  aapierUea  can  scarcely  be  maintained  ^.  It  completed 
however  the  symmetry  of  the  baronage,  and  gave  a  basis  of 
oniformity  to  the  court  in  which  they  were  assembled.     The  Other  eoiin- 

seilora. 

kings  no  doubt  exercised  the  right  of  associating  in  their 
deliberations  such  counsellors  as  it  might  seem  convenient  to 
admit,  as,  for  instance^  a  Roman  legate,  a  Norman  prelate  who 
would  be  unlikely  to  have  lands  in  England,  or  even  lawyers, 
monks,  or  clergymen  of  special  skill  or  sanctity;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  strangers  would  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
case  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  Except  in  the  anomalous 
period  of  Stephen's  reign,  there  are  no  records  of  any  such 
discussions  as  might  lead  to  divisions.  In  private  perhaps  the 
sovereign  listened  to  advice,  but,  so  far  as  history  goes,  the 

^  Matthew  Paris  places  the  commutation  of  title  in  a.d.  1070 :  *  Epi- 
scopatus  quoqne  et  abbatias  omnes  quae  baronias  tenebant  et  eatenus 
ab  omni  servitute  saeculari  liberiatem  habuerant,  sub  servitute  statuit 
militari,  inrotulans  singulos  episcopatus  et  abbatias  pro  voluntate  sua,  quot 
milites  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  hcstilitatis  tempore  voluit  a  singulis 
exhiberi'  (ed.  Wats,  p.  7).  Even  if  this  refers  to  any  real  act  of  William, 
and  is  not  a  mistaken  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the 
change  is  not  completed  until  the  prelates  do  homage  uid  fi^ty  for  their 
temporalities.  The  exact  form  and  nature  of  episcopal  homage  is  a  matter 
of  (Uscussion,  on  which  see  Taylor,  Glory  of  Regality,  pp.  357  sq.  Glan- 
yill  (ix.  i)  says,  'episcopi  vero  consecrati  hoinagium  facere  non  solent 
domino  regi  etiam  de  baroniis  suis,  sed  fidelitatem  cum  juramentis  inter- 
positis  ipsi  praestare  solent.  Electi  vero  in  cpiscopos  ante  consecrationem 
suam  homagia  sua  fitu^ere  solent.'  As  no  bishop  could  say  to  the  king 
'  devenio  homo  vester/  the  form  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  fealty 
rather  than  homage.  Hence  the  bishops  were  summoned  to  parliament 
'  in  fide  et  dilectione  quibus  nobis  tenemini/  lay  lords  '  in  fide  et 
homagio.'  Yet  in  common  language  the  bishops  held  their  baronies  by 
homage  and  fealty. 
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General        counsellors  who  took  part  in  formal  deliberations  mast  have 
in  recorded  been  unanimous  or  subservient.     An  assembly  of  courtiers, 
holding  their  lands  of  the  king,  and  brought  together  rather 
for  pompous  display   than  for  political   business,  may  seem 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  national  council  ^     Such  as 
it  was,  however,  this  court  of  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  was  the  council  by  whose  advice  and  consent  the  kings 
condescended  to  act,  or  to  declare  that  they  acted  \ 
The  Norman      A  council   based   on   the   principle  that   its  members  are 
neraiiyan'    qualified  by  feudal  tenure  of  land  ought  not  to  confine  itself 
magnatea :    to  an  assembly  of  magnates :  it  should  include  all  freeholders 
of  town  or  country  who  are  not  under  any  mesne  lord,  and 
would  thus  be  in  theory  a  much  larger  and  more  liberal  re- 
presentation of  the  nation  than  anything  that  had  existed  since 
but  some-     the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.     On  some  occasions,  especially  at 
general         the  great  councils  of  Salisbury  in  1086  and  11 16,  it  is  probable 

meeting  of 

land-owners,  that  a  general  muster  of  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  was 
held,  at  which  all  were  expected  either  to  be  present  or  to  send 
their  excuses  by  the  sheriffs,  who  on  the  former  occasion  are 
especially  said  to  have  been  summoned  ^.  But  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  really  consulted  on  business,  or  to  whom  the 
show  of  such  attention  was  paid,  must  have  been  always  very 
limited.  As  both  earlier  and  later  was  the  case,  only  the 
highest  class  was  called  on  to  treat  of  the  highest  matters ;  the 

^  Gneist  (Yerw.  i.  323)  remarks  that  in  the  solemn  courts  held  at  the 
festivals  the  oppresRed  English  might  recognise  the  ancient  witenagemot, 
and  the  proud  Norman  the  baronial  court;  whilst  the  Conqueror  took 
good  care  that  they  should  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  view 
which  I  have  maintained  in  these  chapters  is  different :  I  believe  that  the 
Conqueror  wished  to  make  these  councils  both  witenagemots  and  baronial 
courts,  so  maintaining  form  and  reality  that  the  one  principle  should  be  a 
check  upon  the  other ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  adopt  too  strict  definitions 
in  such  matter.  The  evidence  of  the  Chronicle  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
form  and  reality  of  deliberation.  In  1085,  *  At  mid-winter  the  king  was 
at  Gloucester  with  his  witan,  and  he  held  his  court  (hired)  there  five  days : 
and  afterwards  the  archbishop  and  clergy  held  a  synod  there  for  three 
days.  .  . .  After  this  the  king  held  a  great  consultation  (myoel  getheaht).' 
Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1085. 

'  '  Arcebisoopas  and  leodbisoopas,  abbodas  and  eorlas,  thegnaa  and 
cnihtas.'    Chron.  Sax.  AD.  1086. 

'  '  Archiepiscopit  episcopi,  abbates,  comites,  baronea,  viceoomitesiy  cum 
Buis  militibufl.*    Flor.  Wig.  aj).  1086. 
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people,  if  they  were  called  at  all,  would  hear  and  obey.  And  Ordinary 
thus  the  constituent  parts  of  the  assembly  are  reduced  to  the  of  these 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and  knights.  The 
sheriffs,  who  would  come  invariably  under  one  of  these  heads, 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  relation.  The  enu- 
meration is  however  in  no  way  based  on  a  logical  division; 
all  the  members  were  barons  by  tenure,  greater  or  less,  and 
all  the  earls  and  barons  strictly  so  caUed  were  probably 
knights. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  council  it  is  unnecessary  Bishops, 
to  dwell :  their  character  is,  except  as  affected  by  the  acceptance 
of  feudal  baronies,  exactly  the  same  as  it  wasj^fore^.     TheTheareh- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  still  recognised  as  the  first  con-  Canterbury 
stitutional  adviser  of  the  crown ' :  William  Kufus  acknowledges  adviser  of 
the  right  of  Lanfranc  as  distinctly  as  Henry  I  does  that  of      ^^"^^ 
Anselm^     And  the  -importance  of  this  position  probably  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  claim  made  by  the  kings  to  decide  which 
of  two  rival  popes  should  be  recognised  in  the  country  :   the 
theory  that  it  was  by  the  acceptance  of  the  pall  from  Home 
that  the  metropolitical  status  was  completed,  might  have  ex- 
posed the  king  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  his  chief  counsellor 
from  a  hostile  power,  unless  limited  by  such  a  condition  ^ :  and 
as  the  papal  theory  of  appeals  and  legations  was  not  yet  applied 

^  This  is  the  old  question  of  the  title  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  had  sat  before  the 
Conquest  as  witan,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  break  afterwards.  See 
Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  695,  696  ;  Hody,  Convocation,  pp.  128,  139. 
The  bishop  of  Bochester  always  sat  in  parliament,  even  when  he  received 
his  temporalities  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  not  from  the 
king ;  and  accordingly  the  bishops  of  the  sees  founded  at  the  Reformatiun, 
who  never  held  baronies  at  all,  sit  exactly  as  the  other  bishops.  The 
qualification  is  however  strictly  nj^cial  wisdom,  for  sufifragans,  although 
spiritually  equal  to  diocesan  bishops,  have  never  sat.  Hody  explains  this 
by  saying  that  the  bishops  sit  as  governors  of  the  Church ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  abbots  and  priors,  although,  as  their  appearance  in  the 
national  council  is  for  the  most  part  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  and  as 
only  the  abbots  and  priors  who  held  baronies  were  summoned,  the  question 
with  regard  to  them  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  bishops. 

'  This  fact  appears  clearly  in  Lanfranc^s  letters ;  e.  g.  *  hoc  est  consilium 
regis  et  meum,'  £p.  33;  cf.  Ep.  58.  Anselm  tried  to  obtain  a  promise 
from  William  Bufus,  that  he  would  act  on  his  advice  in  the  same  way. 
Eadmer,  i.  p.  30. 

•  Above,  p.  304.  *  Above,  p  385. 
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to  England,  the  power  of  the  archbishop  to  further  or  retard 
the  promotion  of  bishops  was  practically  unlimited^  except  by 
means  which  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  for  the  king 
to  adopt.  Even  at  the  best  the  relations  of  the  archbishops 
to  the  Norman  kings  were  hazardous,  and  depended  far  more 
on  personal  than  on  legal  considerations.  The  fact  that  even 
William  Rufus  was  obliged  to  except  the  primatial  see  of  Can- 
terbury from  his  unscrupulous  misuse  of  patronage,  is  another 
proof  of  the  strong  constitutional  hold  of  the  archbishops ;  a 
hold  which  their  consistent  exertions  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  and  the.  purification  of  the  Church  most  amply  justified. 
The  whole  of  the  episcopal  body  was  until  the  middle  of 
Henry  I's  reign  sworn  to  obedience  to  Canterbury ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  York,  even  after  he  had  obtained  recognition  of 
his  independence,  had  so  small  a  body  of  suffragans  as  to  make 
his  position  in  fact  subordinate.  He  was  very  powerful  in 
Yorkshire,  but  of  secondary  importance  at  court. 

124.  The  earls  of  the  Norman  period  are  not  numerous,  nor 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  rank  well  ascertained. 
The  tendency  towards  feudalisation  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery, which  had  been  growing  since  the  days  of  Canute, 
might  have  made  the  assimilation  of  the  English  ealdorman 
to  the  Norman  count  easy  and  obvious ;  but  that  tendency 
was  counteracted  by  the  policy  of  William  in  more  ways  than 
one;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  expedients 
which  he  adopted  in  the  several  cases  to  a  uniform  rule.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  reign  the  earls  whom  he  appointed  seem 
to  be  merely  successors  to  the  English  magistrates  of  the  same 
name.  William  Fitz-Osbern,  for  instance,  succeeds  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Herefordshire  which  had  been  held  by  the  Confessor's 
nephew  Ralph ;  Ralph  Guader  has  the  earldom  of  East-Anglia ; 
and  Edwin  and  Waltbeof  retain  until  their  fall  some  portion 
of  the  territory  which  they  had  inherited  with  the  same  title. 
The  three  great  earldoms  of  Chester,  Shropshire,  and  Northum- 
berland were  created  by  the  Conqueror  out  of  the  forfeited 
inheritance  of  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Waltheof,  and  may  likewise 
be  regarded  as  continuing  the  line  of  the  ancient  magistracies. 
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Hugh  of  Avranches  earl  of  Chester,  Roger  of  Montgomery  earl 
of  Shropshire,  and  Alheric  earl  of  Northumberland  are  the  only 
persons  who  in  Domesday  hold  the  title  of  conies  by  virtue  of 
English  earldoms^;   all  the  rest — ^William  of  Evreux,  Robert 
of  Eu,  Robert  of  Mortain,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Alan  of  Brit- 
tany, and  Robert  of  Meulan — ^were  counts  simply,  the  first  three 
of  Norman,  the  latter  three  of  French  counties '.   In  some  other  Bishope 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ealdorman  was  held  by  a  bishop,  who  eu-lB. 
may  haye  borne  the  title  of  earl,  although  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  not  convincing :  such  was  the  position  of  Odo  of  Bayeux 
in  Kent,  of  Walcher  of  Durham,  and  perhaps  of  Gosfrid  of  Cou- 
tances,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Mowbrays,  in  Northum- 
berland.    The  third  penny  of  the  county,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  English  earls,  is  occasionally  referred  to  in 
Domesday  ',  but  not  in  connexion  with  existing  earldoms,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case.     The  title  thus  sparingly  bestowed  by  the 
Conqueror  was  conferred  little  more  lavishly  by  his  sons  :  Henry  Earia 
of  Beaumont,  brother  of  the  count  of  Meulan,  was  made  earl  of  William 
Warwick*,  Robert  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  William  Henry  l. 
of  Warenne  earl  of  Surrey  *,  by  William  Rufus ;  the  count  of 
Meulan  himself  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester  from  Henry  I ; 

^  To  these  may  be  added  the  CounteeB  Judith,  the  widow  of  Waltheof, 
who  had  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  as  earldoms, 
which  descended  to  her  daughter  Maud,  and  through  her  to  the  family  of 
Senlis  and  the  kings  of  Scots. 

'  Ordericua  Vitalis  has  unfortunately  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
on  this  point :  he  says  (lib.  iv.  c.  7)  that  the  Conqueror  g^ve  the  county  of 
Buckingham  to  Walter  Giffard,  that  of  Surrey  to  WiUiam  of  Warenne, 
and  that  of  Holderness  to  Odo  of  Champagne ;  in  each  case  the  comitatus 
here  given  was  given  as  a  lordship,  not  as  an  earldom,  and  accordingly 
none  of  the  three  appear  as  comitea  in  Domesday.  The  lordship  of  Holder- 
ness was  held  with  the  county  of  Aum&le.  The  earldom  of  Surrey  was 
created  by  William  Rufus '  that  of  Buckingham  is  obBcure  in  its  origin, 
but  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  William  Kufus.  That  of  Devon  is  said 
to  have  been  created  for  Richard  of  Redvers  by  Henry  I.  The  most 
famous  however  of  the  disputed  earldoms  is  that  of  Richmond,  the  lordship 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Alan  count  of  Brittany.  On  this  see  the  third 
report  of  the  Lords*  Conmiittee  on  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  pp.  96  sq. ; 
Courthope*s  Historic  Peerage,  p.  395. 

'  See  above,  p.  113. 

*  The  count  of  Meulan  had  considerable  rights  in  Warwickshire,  re- 
corded in  Domesday,  but  the  earldom  was  created  for  Henry  his  brother ; 
and  he  himself  obtaiiied  the  earldom  of  Leicester  in  11 03. 

'  In  1089 ;  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  c.  9.    See  also  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  507. 
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the  earldom  of  Gloucester  was  conferred  by  the  same  king  on 
his  illegitimate  son.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  some 
portion  of  the  ti'aditional  authority  of  the  ealdormaoship  was 
conferred  with  the  title.  The  next  reign  saw  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  these  officers '. 
Stephen,  almost  before  ihe  struggle  for  the  crown  had  begun, 
attempted  to  strengthen  his  party  by  a  creation  of  new  earl& 
To  these  the  third  penny  of  the  county  was  given,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  district  from  which  the  title  was  taken  was 
generally  confined  to  thiscomparatively  small  endowment,  the  rest 
of  their  provision  being  furnished  by  pensions  on  the  Exchequer. 
The  earls  A  similar  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  empress ;  and  as  most 
Stephen  and  of  the  earls  SO  created' contrived  to  retain  their  titles,  it  is  possible 
that  the  frequent  tergiversations  which  mark  the  struggle  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  -confirmation  of  the 
rank  from  both  the  competitors  for  the  crown.  Stephen  made 
Hugh  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  Aubrey  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford, 
Geoffrey  de  M andeville  earl  of  Essex,  Richard  de  Clare  ^earl 
of  Hertford,  William  of  Aumale  earl  of  Yorkshire,  Gilbert  de 
Clare  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  de  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  and 
Hugh  de  Beaumont  earl  of  Bedford  \     The  empress  created  the 

^  The  comilea  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  KoU  of  31  Henry  I  are  the  ooonts 
of  Eu,  Beaumont,  Brittany,  Perche,  Flanders,  Guisnes,  Meulan,  Mortain, 
and  Provins ;  and  the  earls  of  -Chester,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Warenne 
(Surrey),  and  Warwick. 

^  As  Stephen's  earldoms  are  a  matter  of  great  constitutional  importance^ 
•it  is  as  well  to  give  the  dates  and  authorities : — 

Hugh  Bigod,  Norfolk  ;  before  11 53.     Foedera,  i.  18. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Oxford ;  questionable. 

Geofirey  de  Mandeville,  Essex ;  before  1143.     Foedera,  i.  18. 

Richard  de  Clare,  Hertford ;  uncertain. 

William  of  Aum&le,  Yorkshire ;  in  'i  T38.    John  of  Hexham  (ed.  Raine), 
p.  120. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  Pembroke;  in  11 38.     Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  37. 

Robert  de  Ferrers,  Derby;   in  11 38.    John  of  Hexham,  p.  120;   Ord. 
Vit.  xiii.  37. 

Hugh  de  Beaumont,  Bedford.    Gesta  Stephani,  p.  74. 

William  of  Ypres,  Kent;  questionable.  Meyer,  Annales  Flandriae, 
p.  51.  The  dates  and  authorities  for  the  empress's  earldoms  are  as 
follows : — 

William  de  Mohun,  Somerset.     Mon.  Angl.  vi.  335. 

Patrick  of  Salisbury,  Salisbury;  before  1153.     Foedera,  i.  16. 

Miles  of  Gloucester,  Hereford;  1141.    Foedera,  i.  14;   Selden,  Titles  of 
Honour,  p.  648. 
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earldoms  of  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Somerset,  Cambridge,  and 
Essex,  if  not  more.  Two  or  three  earldoms  of  uncertain  creation, 
such  as  those  of  Buckingham  and  Lincoln  \  which  were  possibly 
connected  with  hereditary  sheriffdoms,  appear  about  the  same 
period. 

The  dignity  of  an  earl  was  conferred  by  a  special  investiture,  investiture 
the  girding  on  of  the  sword  of  the  county  by  the  king  himself, 
and  may  be  regarded  so  far  as  a  personal  rather  than  a  territo- 
rial office,  like  knighthood  itself.  But  the  idea  of  official  po- 
sition is  not  lost  sight  of,  although  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas 
and  the  sword  of  the  shire  alone  attest  its  original  character. 
The  relief  of  the  earl,  like  the  heriot  of  his  predecessor,  is  much 
higher  thap  that  of  the  -simple  baron;  and  although  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  a  fixed  number  of  knights'  fees 
was  necessarily  attached  to  the  title,  the  possessions  of  the  earl 
were  as  a  rule  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  baron. 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earl  in  his  shire  is  Jurisdiction 
somewhat  complicated.  In  some  cases  the  title  was  joined  to 
the  lordship  of  all  or  neai'ly  all  the  land  in  the  shire ;  in  some 
it  conveyed  apparently  the  hereditary  sherififship  ^ ;  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  regalia  or  royal  rights  of  jurisdiction.  The  palatine  Palatine 
earldom  of  Chester '  is  the  most  important  instance  of  the  latter 
class.  The  earl,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  said  to  hold  his 
earldom  as  freely  by  his  sword  as  the  king  held  England  by  the 
crown ;  he  was  lord  of  all  the  land  in  his  shire  that  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop ;  he  had  his  court  of  barons  of  the  palatinate, 

Aubrey  de  Yere,  Cambridge.  Dugdale,  Baronage,  p.  190;  Selden, 
Titles,  p.  650. 

Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Essex.     Selden,  Titles,  p.  647. 

Reginald,  Cornwall;  appointed  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  11 40.  W. 
Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34. 

^  On  the  history  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  see  Courthope,  Hist.  Peerage, 
p.  287. 

'  See  the  grant  to  Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Selden,  p.  647.  The  earls  of 
Salisbury  were  sheriffii  of  Wilts  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  the  i6th  of 
Henry  III :  their  earldom  being  in  fact  based  on  a  hereditary  sheriffdom 
of  earlier  date.  The  Beauchamp  earldom  of  Warwick  was  in  the  same  way 
founded  on  a  hereditary  sheriffdom  held  almost  from  the  Conquest. 

'  On  the  palatine  earldom  in  general,  see  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour, 
pp.  640  sq. ;  above,  p.  271.  The  first  creation  of  a  palatine  earldom  under 
that  name  is  that  of  Lancaster  in  1351. 
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The  palatine  the  writs  ran  in  hia  name,  and  he  was  in  fact  a  feudal  sovereign 
in  Cheshire  as  the  king  was  in  Normandy^.  The  bishop  of 
Durham  occupied  exactly  the  same  position  in  Durham,  a  position 
of  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest,  founded  on  the  immunities 
granted  by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  the  idea  probably  of  placing  a  strong  and  in- 
violable jurisdiction  as  an  obstacle  to  Scottish  invasion '.  The 
earldom  of  Kent  is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  have  been  con- 
ferred as  a  palatine  earldom  on  Odo  of  Bayeux ;  but,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  he  is  still  found  in  possession 
of  an  enormous  number  of  lordships  in  the  county,  the  day  of 
his  greatness  was  over,  and  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  whether 
he  ever  really  possessed  the  regalia.  Another  case  is  the  earl- 
dom of  Shrewsbury' :  Boger  Montgomery  held  as  lord  all  the 
land  in  Shropshire,  save  such  as  belonged  to  the  church  and  five 
comparatively  insignificant  tenants-in-chief:  in  a  charter  pre- 
served by  Ordericus  Vitalis  he  speaks  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
as  'my  sheriff^*  in  a  way  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  also  may  have  possessed  palatine  rights;  but  this  earldom 
was  forfeited  before  the  time  at  which  documentary  evidence 

Possible       would  be-  found  to  illustrate  it  more  fully.     The  other  earldoms 

palatine  ju-  ,  , 

risdictions    based  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisdictions  are  liable  to  similar 

'  The  palatine  earldom  of  Chester  had  its  own  courts,  judges,  and  staff 
of  officers,  constable,  steward  and  the  rest:  it  had  its  parliament,  con- 
sisting of  the  barons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1541  represented  in 
the  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  The  eight  baronies  of  the  earldom  were 
Halton,  Montalt  or  Mould,  Nantwich,  Malpas,  Shilbroke,  Dunham-Mascy, 
Stockport,  and  Kindertun :  the  last  was  held  by  the  family  of  Venablea, 
which  bore  the  title  of  baron  of  Kinderton  long  before  the  head  of  it  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  history  of  this  imperium  in  imperio  ia 
curious,  and  is  given  in  detail  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  The  barona 
spiritual  are  said  to  be  eight  as  well  as  the  temporal  ones ;  namely,  two 
bishops,  Chester  or  Lichfield,  and  Bangor;  six  abbots,  S.  Werbuigh*8, 
Combermere,  Stanlaw,  Norton,  Birkenhead,  and  Vale-Royal.  Ibid.  pp. 
149,  150.     The  exact  accuracy  of  the  details  is  questionable. 

^  The  organisation  of  Durham  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  the  alleged 
palatine  system  of  Chester :  the  barony  of  Hilton  is  the  only  one  of  any 
note  among  the  tenancies-in-chief.  But  it  had  its  whole  array  of  officers, 
courts  of  justice  and  record,  which  were  kept  in  the  name  of  the  bishop 
until  1830.    See  above,  p.  271,  note  i. 

'  See  above,  p.  271,  This  earldom  has  many  marks  of  a  palatinate,  but 
became  extinct  too  early  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  its  character. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  V.  13. 
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question  ^ ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  ve  possessed  more  abundant  in  other 
materials,  it  would  be  found  that  the  reduction  of  great  terri- 
torial jurisdictions  to  merely  titular  dignities  was  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  Norman  kings,  instead  of  being,  as  is 
generally  presumed,  a  principle  of  policy  fully  developed  by 
the  Conqueror  himself.  The  dignity  of  earl  was,  it  is  scarcely  Suooewion 
necessary  to  say,  hereditary ;  but  the  heir  did  not  acquire  the 
formal  rank  until  he  was  invested,  although  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  his  lands,  and  even  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
shire-moots,  before  he  received  the  sword  *.  There  are  instances 
moreover  of  a  division  of  the  inheritance  of  the  great  earls :  Roger 
of  Montgomery,  who  held  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Sussex, 
left  his  Norman  fiefs  to  his  elder  son,  and  the  English  to  the 
second  ^  The  first  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  also  count  of 
Meulan,  divided  his  estates  between  his  twin  sons,  who  founded 
the  houses  of  Meulan  and  Leicester  respectively*;  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Lincoln  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  partition  ^ 

The  title  of  baron,  unlike  that  of  earl,  is  a  creation  of  the  The  baroxL 
Conquest.  The  word,  in  its  origin  equivalent  to  homo^y  receives 
under  feudal  institutions,  like  iKymo  itself,  the  meaning  of  vassal. 
Homage  (hominium)  is  the  ceremony  by  which  the  vassal  be- 
comes the  man  of  his  lord ;  and  the  homines  of  the  king  are 
barons.  Possibly  the  king's  thegn  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  may 
answer  to  the  Norman  baron ;  both  terms  have  somewhat  the 

^  For  example,  William  Fitz-Osbem  legislated  for  Herefordshire : 
'Manet  ad  hanc  diem  in  oomitatu  ejus  apud  Herefordiam,  legum  quas 
fltatuit  inconcufisa  firmitas,  ut  nullus  miles  pro  qualicumque  commisso  pins 
■eptem  solidis  solvat;  cum  in  aliis  provinciis  ob  parvam  occasiunculam 
in  transgressione  praeoepti  herilis  viginti  vel  viginti  quinque  pendantur.' 
W.  Malmesb.  6.  R.  iii.  §  256.  The  earldom  of  Northumberland  was  also 
more  like  a  viceregal  appointment  than  a  hereditary  dignity ;  see  Courthope, 
Hist.  Peerage,  p.  U. 

*  See  Hoveden's  accotmt  of  the  investiture  of  William  Marshall  and 
Geoflrej  Fitz-Peter  at  John's  coronation,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  v.  14.  *  Ibid.  xii.  33.  *  See  above,  p.  363. 

*  It  is  explained  as  connected  with  the  word  wer  (used  in  ieer^d),  a 
man«  It  occurs  as  early  as  A.D.  744  in  the  form  of  paro,  meaning  a  fi^ee- 
man.  and  is  used  in  the  Leges  Alamannorum  as  opposed  to  a  slave ;  more 

fenerally  however  for  man  generally.  Waitz,  D.  Y.  6.  ii.  183,  iv.  a8i. 
t  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen  before  the  Conquest ;  but 
appears  in  Domesday  and  in  the  charter  of  Heniy  I  in  its  recognised  mean- 
ing of  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  king.    See  EUis,  Litrod.  i.  44,  45. 
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Bame  indefiniteness,  being  applied  sometimes  to  a  personal  re- 
lation, sometimes  to  a  territorial  one.  In  one  aspect,  any  of  the 
king's  dependents  are  ha/rones  ;  in  another,  the  barony  signifies 
a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees  ^.  But  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  territorial  baronies  to  any  fixed  area  of 
extension,  it  is  probable  that  the  term  involves,  from  its  first 
entrance  into  English  history,  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of 
Different  royal  vassal  or  tenant-in-chief  ^  Of  these  there  were  many 
buonage.  grades,  besides  the  great  distinction  of  majores  and  minores 
which  appears  in  Magna  Carta  ^;  they  varied  according  to 
personal  qualifications,  official  duties,  and  extent  of  property; 
some  received  special  invitation,  were  summoned  'propriis 
nominibus/  others  not.  The  baron,  as  possessor  of  one 
manor  or  of  many,  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  limited 
sort;  and  when  he  possessed  by  royal  grant  the  profits  of 
the  hundred  in  which  his  castle  was  situated,  he  acquired 
an  hereditary  magistracy  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
earl ;  but  no  such  power  was  attached  to  the  barony  by  itself. 
As  lord  of  his  manors,  he  had  his  court  of  tenants  in  each  :  he 
might  be  great  enough  to  have  a  body  of  personal  counsellors, 

^  In  the  Modvs  tenendi  Parliamentum  a  barony  is  Raid  to  contain  thirteen 
knights*  fees  and  a  third :  the  relation  between  knight,  baron,  and  earl 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  shilling,  mark,  and  pound ;  which  is  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  relie&  in  some  copies  of  Magna  Carta;  Select 
Charters,  p.  193;  Blackstone's  Charters,  p.  38.  But  this  rule  is  quite 
arbitrary;  there  was  no  such  proportion.  On  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
measurements  which  are  called  baronies,  see  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  153  aq., 
14a  sq. 

'  On  the  history  of  the  disputed  question  of  barony  see  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  iii.  6  sq.  Selden  maintained  that  all  tenanta-in'chief  by  knight- 
service  were  barons ;  Madox  that  there  was  an  original  but  undetermined 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and  tenure  by  knight-eervioe.  See 
also  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  270. 

'  The  distinction  of  majores  and  minores  barones,  although  it  appears 
perhaps  in  legal  phraseology  first  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaocario  and  Magna 
Carta,  is  in  usi^e  and  language  much  earlier.  Gneist  points  out  that  in  the 
army  the  difference  between  the  single  knight  and  the  leader  of  50  or  25,  in 
the  Exchequer  the  difference  of  relief  between  a  hundred  shillings  for  the 
knight  aud  a  hundred  marks  for  the  baron,  in  the  court  and  in  the  shire- 
moot,  the  interval  between  the  two  classes  must  have  made  itself  apparent. 
Dialogus  de  Scacc.  ii.  10.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly  conjectured  that  the 
land-owners  in  Domesday  who  paid  their  relief  to  the  sheriff,  those  who  held 
six  manors  or  less,  and  tiiose  who  paid  their  relief  to  the  king,  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  one  another.  See  Spence,  Eqiutable  Jurisdiction  of  Chancery, 
i.  p.  40;  and  above,  p.  I57f  note  i ;  and  on  the  special  summons,  p.  567  below. 
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stewards,  chamberlaiiM  and  constables.  In  a  very  few  cases  he 
possessed  a  hereditary  sheriffdom,  but  this  was  probably  never 
directly  attached  to  a  territorial  barony,  although,  as  both  were 
hereditary,  they  might  descend  for  many  generations  together. 

The  lowest  class  of  tenants-in-chief  who  are  likely  to  have  The  knights. 
presented  themselves  in  the  national  council  are  the  knights  ^, 
who  are  included  in  general  under  the  class  of  barons,  but  de- 
mand some  further  notice.     In  tracing  the  history  of  the  thegn  The  knight 

,  ,  is  the  auc- 

in  an  earlier  chapter  *,  the  knight  has  been  described  as  sue-  oewor  of 
ceeding  after  the  Conquest  to  his  position.  He  occupies  nearly 
the  same  extent  of  land,  and  in  several  respects  has  an  analogous 
history.  But  the  knight  proper,  at  least  of  the  twelfth  century, 
is  not  merely  the  possessor  of  a  certain  number  of  hides  of  land, 
which  he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  chivalry,  '  per  loricam,'  or  as  a 
^  fief  de  hauberc ; '  he  has  undergone  an  honourable  initiation  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  unwarlike 
tenant  in  socage.  The  practice  of  '  dubbing  to  knighthood '  may  Inititution 
have  had  a  corresponding  usage  in  Anglo-Saxon  times ' ;  it  hood, 
certainly  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovation,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  Ethelred,  Canute,  tfr  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
had  great  acquaintance  with  foreign  usages,  should  not  have  in- 
troduced into  England  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  was 
then  springing  up  in  eveiy  country  in  Europe.  But  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  our  annals  is  in  reference  to  the  knighting  of 

^  CnthJt  is  oommonly  used  in  the  meaning  of  tervus,  although  it  appears 
occasionally  before  the  Conquest  with  a  somewhat  different  application, 
possibly  equivalent  to  mUes.  In  the  guilds,  in  the  monuments  of  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  explained  as  *  young  men/  but  this  is  questionable.  It  had 
acquired  its  recognised  sense  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Chron. 
Sax.  A.D.  1086. 

*  Above,  p.  156. 

'  The  story  of  Athelstan^s  investiture  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  is  told 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  6.  R.  ii.  §  133  :  *  Quern  etiam  praemature 
militem  fecerat  donatum  chlamyde  cocdnea,  gemmate  balteo,  ense  Saxo- 
nico  cum  vagina  aurea.*  The  practice  is  no  doubt  derived  from  primitive, 
almost  universal  custom,  although  only  occasionally  traceable  in  particular 
countries.  The  knighthood  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  his  father  in  838  (V. 
Ludovid,  c.  59;  Waitz,  D.  V.  6.  iv.  573)  may  have  served  as  a  precedent 
for  Alfred.  Palgrave  regards  Athelstan*s  knighthood  as  the  precedent  for 
that  of  Richard  Sms  Peur,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  very  little  authority. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  knighted  (militiae  insignia  recipiens)  by  the 
king  of  France.    W.  Mahnesb.  G.  R.  lii.  §  230. 
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the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  when  it  appears  to  have  had  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a  religious  as  well  as  of  a  legal  lite  ^ 
Henry  I  was  knighted  by  his  father ' ;  William  Rufus  is  said  to 
have  received  his  knighthood  from  Lanfranc ' ;  Henry  II  was 
dubbed  on  his  visit  to  England  by  his  great-uncle  King  David  *. 
But  these  instances  seem  to  be  examples  only  of  a  practice  usual 
in  much  lower  ranks  of  society;  and  although  the  young  aspirant 
might  seek  lustre  for  his  inauguration  by  receiving  his  spurs 
from  a  distinguished  warrior,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  right  of  conferring  it  was  restricted  to  a  smaller  body  than 
the  knightly  class  itself.  And  thus  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion may  be  referred  to  the  primitive  custom  of  investing  the 
youth  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  tribe,  by  the  hand  of  his  king, 
princeps,  or  father.  Although  in  general  no  man  would  be  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  knighthood  or  allowed  to 
call  himself  a  knight  who  had  not  been  thus  initiated,  the  whole 
class  of  landowners  who  held  by  knight-service  would  be  for 
constitutional  purposes  comprised  under  the  name  of  knights. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  often  bestowed  on  the  skilful 
warrior  who  had  no  qualification  in  land,  and  it  was  of  course 
possessed  by  the  initiated  members  of  the  great  militaiy  orders. 
Here  however  we  have'  only  to  notice  those  members  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  chivalry  who  as  vassals  of  the  king  were 
entitled  to  take  their  place  in  his  solemn  council. 

There  were,  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  early  Norman  period, 
elements  of  another  class  of  vassals  who  may  occasionally  have 
been  brought  up  to  attend  the  national  gatherings;  the  great 

^  John  of  Salisbury  describes  the  ceremony  as  nsed  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century :  '  Inolevit  consuetudo  solemnis,  ut,  ea  die  qua  quiaqne 
militari  cingulo  decoratur»  ecclesiam  solemniter  adeat,  gladioqne  super 
altare  posito  et  oblato,  quasi  celebri  professione  facta,  seipsom  obseqnio 
altaris  devoveat  et  gladii,  id  est,  officii  sui  jugem  Deo  spondeat  famulatnm.* 
PolycraticuB,  vi.  lo. 

'  He  is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitcdis  (viii.  i)  to  have  received  his  arms  finom 
Lanfranc.  This  may  have  been  00,  but  the  Conqueror  himself  '  dubbade 
his  Bunu  Hemic  to  ridere.'    Chnm.  Sax.  a.d.  1086. 

*  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  iv.  §  305.  Abbots  were  forbidden  to  make  knights, 
in  the  council  of  London  in  i  loa  (Eadmer,  p.  68).  Thomas  Beoket  knighted 
the  count  of  Guisnes  (Du  Gauge,  s.  v.  Miles),  and  William  bishop  <jf  Ely 
knighted  Ralph  Beauchamp  as  late  as  1191.    R.  Dioeto,  c.  664. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  foL  2a6. 
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men  of  Ix>ndon  and  York  for  instance.  It  is  certain  that  on 
several  occasions  the  citizens  of  the  capital  took  part  in  deliher^ 
ation.  In  the  assemhly  at  which  the  election  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  took  place,  the  '  Communio '  of  the  city  of  London  was 
heard  pleading  for  Stephen's  liberation;  but  we  have  no  eyi-* 
dence  for  determining  in  what  character  they  attended  ^.  The 
great  citizens  of  London  would  most  of  them  be  of  knightly 
rank,  possessing  qualifications  in  land,  and  taking  rank  aa 
barons.  The  corporate  character  of  the  city  constitution  was 
yery  grudgingly  admitted,  and  although  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  representative  functions  may  have  been  discharged  by  its  No  trace  of 

.  .  .  ?  .     .    repifesenta- 

principal  members  who  sat  m  their  own  personal  right,  it  is  tive  mena- 
probable  that  the  '  communio '  itself  could  only  be  heard  by  Norman 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  council*. 

petition.     The  idea  of  representation  which  was  familiar  enough 

in  the  local  courts  might  be  expected,  in  a  constitution  so  en- 
tirely based  on  land  tenure,  to  appear  in  the  central  council  as 
well.  But  it  is  not  to  be  traced  in  existing  records,  and,  when 
it  does  appear  later,  it  is  in  that  intermittent,  growing,  and 
struggling  form  which  shows  it  to  be  a  novelty.  Of  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  freeholders  in  general  there  is  not  even  a  sus- 
picion. The  sheriffs  would,  as  being  barons  themselves,  have 
their  places  in  the  council,  and  might  report  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  their  neighbours,  but  as  royal  nominees  and  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  deeply 
with  the  population  which  they  had  to  assess  and  to  oppress. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  assemblies  at  which  all,  or  General 
even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  tenants-in-chief  presented  them-  of  the  ten- 
selves  were  very  frequent.     The  councils  of  Salisbury  already  notf^uentv 
referred  to^  are  perhaps  the  only  occasions  on  which  anything 
like  a  general  assembly  was  brought  together.     These  were  for 
the  special  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths  of  fealty,  and  comprised 
other  elements  than  the  tenants-in-chief.     The  ordinary  courts 
or  councils  were  of  a  much  more  limited  character,  seldom  con- 
taining more  than  the  bishops  and  '  proceres,'  a  term  that  would 
include  only  the  earls  and  greater  barons.   These  courts  were  held  The  great 

___  ,  annual 

on  the  great  Church  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun-  courts. 

'  See  above,  p.  329.  *  See  above,  p.  358.  ^ 
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tide  :  generally  at  the  great  cities  of  southern  England,  London, 
Winchester,  and  Gloucester  ^.  The  king  speared  wearing  his 
crown ;  a  special  peace  was  maintained,  necessarily  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  armed  retainers  who  attended  the 
barons';  and  magnificent  hospitality  was  accorded  to  all  comers. 
'  Thrice  a  year/  says  the  Chronicle,  '  King  William  wore  his 
crown  every  year  that  he  was  in  England ;  at  Easter  he  wore  it 
at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christmas 
at  Gloucester.  And  at  these  times  all  the  men  of  England  were 
with  him,  archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots,  earls,  thegns  and 
knights '/  A  similar  usage  was  observed  by  his  sons,  although 
neither  he  nor  they  regularly  followed  the  rotation  thus  de- 
scribed^; they  called  together  their  barons  whenever  and 
wherever  they  pleased ;  and  many  of  their  courts  were  held  at 
their  forest  palaces  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  Under  Henry  I 
the  number  of  places  of  council  was  largely  increased,  and  the 
enlarged  accommodation  afforded  by  the  growing  monasteries 
was  utilised.  Councils  were  held  at  Windsor,  Rockingham, 
Woodstock,  among  the  forest  palaces ;  at  Oxford,  Northampton, 
and  other  midland  towns  '.  The  cessation  of  the  solemn  courts 
under  Stephen  was  regarded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  a 
fatal  mark  of  national  decline  ^ 

125.  These  assemblies  must  be  regarded  as  legally  possessed  of 
andoonsent  the  full  powers  of  the  old  witenagemot:  but  the  exercise  of 
baronage,     their  powers  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king,  and  under  the 

'  See  above,  p.  268. 

*  See  above,  p.  181.  The  crown  was  placed  on  the  king's  head  by  fh» 
archbishop,  on  these  occasions  in  his  own  chamber,  before  he  walked  in  pro- 
cession.   See  Eadmer,  lib.  vi.  p.  137 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  59  ;  Gervase,  c.  1587. 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1087;  W.  Malmesb.  Vit.  S.  Wulfet.  Ub.  ii.  c.  12  : 
*  Rex  Willelmus  consuetudinem  induxerat,  quam  suooessores  aliqu&m  diu 
triiam  postmodum  conseneecere  permisere.  Ea  erat  ut  ter  in  anno  cuncti 
optimates  ad  curiam  convenirent  de  necessariis  regni  tractaturi,  simulque 
visuri  regis  insigne  quomodo  iret  gemmate  fastigiatus  diademate.*  Hie 
custom  was  restored  by  Henry  II,  but  disused  after  the  year  1 158.  Gneiat, 
who  will  not  allow  the  continuance  of  the  witenagemot  in  any  shape,  or  the 
existence  of  a  regular  feudal  court  under  the  Nonnan  kings,  sees  in  thesfo 
assemblies  only  pageants  whose  splendour  would  indemnify  the  magnates 
for  the  absence  of  all  real  power.     Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  224. 

*  '  Quem  morem  convivandi  primus  successor  obstinate  tenuity  secnndna 
omisit.*     W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  iii.  §  279. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  220  sq.  *  Ibid.  fol.  223. 
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Conqueror  and  his  eons  there  are  scarcelj  any  traces  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  them.  Their  legislative  authority  is  admitted: 
it  is  with  their  counsel  and  consent^  that  William  the  Conqueror 
amends  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  and  divides  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  secular  courts ;  Henry  I  mentions  in  the  preamble  to 
his  charter*  that  he  had  received  the  crown  by  the  counsel  of  the 
barons;  with  their  consent  he  had  retained  the  forests;  and  it 
was  with  the  counsel  of  his  barons  that  his  father  had  amended 
the  laws  of  S.  Edward';  Stephen,  in  the  corresponding  document,  Iniegisla- 
asserts  his  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  but  neither  of 
them  distinctly  declares  the  share  of  the  council  in  the  act  thus 
prefaced,  and  we  have  no  other  legislative  records  of  the  period. 

The  right  of  the  council  to  join  in  taxation  is  nowhere  dis-  IntazaAion. 
tinctly  stated  :  yet  Henry  I  describes  an  aid  as  '  auxilium  quod 
barones  mihi  dederunt^;'  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  king 
would  lay  before  his  barons  any  plan  for  increasing  the  existing 
burdens,  and  that  such  announcement  would  be  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  exaction  ;^  the  silence  of  the 
counsellors  or  their  ready  assent  would  be  a  matter  of  form. 

The  judicial  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  king's  pre-  In  jodi- 
sence  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  even  here  a  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  freedom  of  debate.  It  was  by  a  judicial  sentence 
that  Earls  Waltheof  and  Roger  were  condemned  ° ;  in  a  great 
session  of  the  king's  court  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  tried  in 
1088  ';  in  a  council  at  Salisbury  in  a.d.  1096  William  of  £u  had 


^  Aboye,  p.  277,  note  i. 

'  Ancient  Laws,  p.  a  15.  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  iv.  p.  94)  mentions  an  edict 
(indicto  edicto)  for  the  puniahment  of  criminal  courtiersi  i§aued  by  Henry  I 
*  per  consilium  Anaelmi  et  procerum  regni/  the  text  of  which  is  lost. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  4. 

*  Chron.  Abingd.  ii.  113.  The  article  of  Henzy's  charter  which  relieves 
the  demesne  lands  of  the  militaiy  tenants,  'ab  omnibus  gildis  et  onmi 
opere,*  seems  also  to  imply  that  their  consent  was  required  for  any  taxation, 
although  it  do^s  not  involve  an  assembly  called  to  grant  it.  See  First 
Beport  on  the  dignity  of  a  Peer,  pp.  38,  39 ;  and  compare  p.  398  below. 

* 'Judiciali  sententia  damnatos.*  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1074.  'Censoribus 
inter  ae  sentientibus  per  plures  inducias  usque  in  annum  [judicium]  prote- 
latum  est.'  '  Post  multos  tractatus  reum  esse  mortis  definitum  est.  Ord. 
"Vit.  iv.  15.  The  trial  was  at  the  Christmas  court  at  Westminster;  Chron. 
Sax.  A.D.  1075.    Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  589. 

*  See  bebw,  pp.  440  sq. 
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his  trial  by  battle  and  his  cniel  pumshment  ^;  in  tbe  same  oouncil 

the  king  sentenced  William  of  Alderi  to  be  hanged,  and  the  other 

conspirators  to  be  imprisoned  ;  in  a.d.  1102  Henry  I  summoned 

Robert  of  Belesme  before  his  court,  and  alleged  forty-fiye  articles 

of  treason  against  him  ^;  in  a.d.  1130  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  was 

accused  of  treason  in  the  Easter  court  at  Woodstock '.     In  all 

these,  and  numerous  other  cases  which  might  be  adduced,  it  is 

clearly  the  full  national  assembly,  and  not  the  mere  justices, 

before  whom  the  trial  is  conducted.     The  barons  act  as  judges, 

the  king  apparently  gives  the  sentence,  although  in  this  respect 

also  he  is  open  to  advice.  It  was  by  the  counsel  of  Hugh  of  Chester 

Prooeesof     that  William  of  Eu  suffered  mutilation^.     The  mode  of  trial 

ooimoii.        was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  lower  courts,  the  accusation  by 

sworn  witnesses,  compurgation,  ordeal  and  trial  by  battle  \     On 

one  occasion,  we  are  informed,  the  barons  interfered  so  far  as  to 

recommend  William  Rufus  to  show  mercy;  it  was  by  the  advice  of 

his  wise  men  that  he  spared  the  minor  criminals  in  A.i).  1096  *. 

Jurudiotion      Matters  of  civil  jurisdiction  were  also  brought  before  these 

national       assemblies,  although  the  determination  in  such  cases  would  fall 

queBtioua  of  to  the  lot  of  the  more  experienced  lawyers  of  the  Curia  Regis  or 

"*  *  Exchequer.     A  great  council  at  Pedreda  in  the  Conqueror's 

reign  determined  the  suit  between  the  churches  of  York  and 

Worcester  ^,  and  a  similar  quarrel  between  the  bishops  of  Llan- 


'  * Octavis  Epiphaniae  apud  Saresbiriam  celebrate  coneilto*  Flor.  Wig. 
A.D.  1096.  *  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  320.  David  king  of  Soots  took  part  in  this  trial: 
<Dum  David  Rex  in  cuzia  Henrid  regis  caute  judicium  indagaret,*  kc 
Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23.  *  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  33. 

'  Ordericus  tells  us  that  Roger  of  Hereford  was  tried  by  the  Konnan 
laws  and  sentenced  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  same  penalty  must  have  followed  if  he  had  been  tried  by  l^lish  law. 
If  the  words  refer  to  the  method  of  procedure  it  is  difficult  to  see  whrnt 
difference  there  could  have  been  between  the  Norman  and  tbe  English  law, 
except  in  the  use  of  trial  by  battle,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  case.    Ord.  Vit.  iv.  15. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  33 :  '  Consultu  sapientum  hujusmodi  viros  pepercit.* 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1070 :  '  In  consilio  in  loco  qui  vocatur  f  edreda  oele- 
brato,  coram  rege  ac  Dorubemiae  archiepiscopo  Lanfranco,  et  episcopis* 
abbatibus,  comitibus  et  primatibus  totius  AngUae.*  The  dispute  between 
York  and  Canterbury  was  heard  in  an  Eaater  court ;  *  Uterque  igitur  in 
Paschali  solemnitate  ad  regem  venit  ibique  prolatis  in  medium  partiuzn 
rationibus  sententiam  de  n^gotio  regaliii  curia  dedit,'    V,  Lanfr.  c,  11, 
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daff  and  S.  David's  came  before  the  court  more  than  once  in  the 
latter  years  of  Henry  I  \  In  a.d.  i  126  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  his  barons,  graJlted  the  custody  of  IU)che8ter  Castle  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury*.  The  proceedings  of  Stephen  against 
the  bishops,  impolitic  as  they  were,  were  conducted  with  a  sha- 
dow of  legality  in  a  similar  assembly  \ 

Most,  however,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  national  council  at  General 

-  ,  ,  ,  ,  diflcii88k>n8> 
this  period,  of  which  any  record  is  preserved,  come  under  the 

bead  of  general  business.     The  nominations  of  bishops  were 

always  made  on  these  occasions  until  the  right  of  canonical  BlectaoM 

-  t  .  .       ofbidK^n 
election  was  admitted  by  Henry  I  * :  and  even  then  the  election  in  the 

took  place  in  the  king's  court,  often  at  the  great  festivals  when  oouncUa. 

the  majority  of  the  barons  were  present,  and  when  the  consecra* 

tion  and  the  investiture  could  be  celebrated  with  equal  pomp  \ 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  earldoms  and  knighthood  was  a 

public  business  of  the  court ',  as  well  as  the  witnessing  of  the 

homages  paid  to  the  king  or  his  presumptive  successor ''.     The 

foreign  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  king  was  here  canvassed 

without  much  jealousy  or  intimidation  ^ ;  war  and  peace,  royal 


^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  320  :  'Post  Pascha  (a.d.  1132)  fuit  magnum  pladtum 
apud  Londoniam,  ubi  de  pluribus  quidem  et  maxime  de  diacordia  episcopi 
Sanoti  Davidis  et  episcopi  Clamorgensis  de  finibus  parochiarum  suarum 
tractatum  est.'  The  discussion  was  continued  in  a  conventus  at  London, 
and  another  at  Winchester.  This  suit  is  described  in  the  Cont.  Flor.  Wig. 
(a.d.  1 128)  as  discussed  '  in  generali  concilio*  some  years  before. 
'  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1126 :  '  Consilio  baronum  suorum.' 
'  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  20 ;  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  49. 

*  Instances  of  this  proceeding  are  very  numerous :  e. g.  'in  Kativitate 
Domini  curiam  suam  Glawomae  tenuit,  ubi  tribus  suis  capellanis  .... 
dedit  praesulatum.*    Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1085. 

^  Two  instances  will  suffice  here.  Under  Henry  I,  after  the  settlement 
with  Anselm, — '  Willelmus  ...  ad  arcbiepisoopatum  Oantuariensem  Gla* 
wornae  ubi  in  Purificatione  Sanctae  Mariae  rex  tenuit  curiam  suam  eligitur ; ' 
Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  i  i  23  ;  under  Stephen,  after  the  grant  of  free  election 
to  the  clergy, — *  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  conoessiMe  Rodberto  episcopo  Batho- 
niae  episoopatum  Bathoniae  ....  canonica  prius  electione  praecedente  et 
oommuni  vestro  (sc.  archiepiscoporumy  episcoporum,  abbatum,  comitum, 
vioecomitum,  baronum  et  omnium  fidelium)  consilio,  voto  et  fitvore  proee- 
quente  ....  apud  Westmonasterium  in  generalis  concilii  celebratione  et 
Paschalis  fe^ti  solemnitate.'    Foedera,  i.  16. 

*  See  above,  pp.  363,  368. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1086,  1 1 16,  1 1 26. 

*  Heniy  I  writes  to  Anselm  (£pp.  Ans.  iii.  94),  'volo  legates  meos 
Bomam  mittere  et  consilio  Dei  et  baronum  meorum  domino  papae  inde 
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:Blecti(m  of    marriages  ^  and  the  like.     Of  the  share  taken  bj  the  baronage 
in  the  election  of  the  king  enough  has  been  said  already:  it 
was  a  right  which  each  sovereign  in  turn  was  politic  enough 
to  acknowledge,  and  of  the  reality  of  which  he  was  so  far  con- 
scious that  he  took  every  means  of  escaping  it.     The  election 
of  Henry  I  and  Stephen,  the  claim  put  forward  to  elect  the 
empress,  the  acceptance  of  the  heir  of  King  Henry  and  the 
rejection  of  the  heir  of  Stephen,  place  this  prerogative  of  the 
nation,  however  indifferently  the  council   which  exercised   it 
represented  the  nation,  upon  an  incontestable  basis. 
Jk»ie«B8ti-       The  power  of  the  clergy  was  so  strong  during  these  reigns 
^thenn^  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  ecclesiastical  questions  treated 
«oanoib.       -^  ^j^^  Bccular  councils  except  under  the  greatest  reserve.     It 
must  however  have  been  a  very  large  gathering  that  accepted 
the  conditions  made  by  Henry  I  and  Anselm  in  1107  ^ :  in  the 
following  year  we  find  the  canons  of  a  Church  council  at  London 
passed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  all  his 
barons';  in  a.d.  i  127,  after  a  similar  council,  Henry  granted  his 
assent  to  the  statutes  passed  in  it,  and  confirmed  them  *  by  his 
royal  power  and  authority  ^'  on  the  principle  of  his  father's  policy. 
Coiiioidence  On  this  and  some  other  occasions  we  find  distinct  traces  of  a 
and  epifcoo-    usage  which  forms  a  peculiar  mark  of  our  ecclesiastical  history ; 
^^°'  '  the  king  holds  bis  court  at  Westminster,  whilst  the  archbishop 
celebrates  his  council  in  the  same  city;  the  two  assemblies  toge- 
ther form  a  precedent  for  the  coincident  summoning  of  parlia- 
ment and  convocation  in  later  days  ^     The  special  significance 

respondere.'  See  also  lib.  iv.  epp.  4,  6.  The  see  of  Ely  was  founded  by 
the  king  with  the  counsel  of  the  kingdom,  '  regi  et  archiepisoopo  oaeterisque 
principibus  Tisum.*    Eadmer,  p.  95. 

^  Eadmer,  lib.  vi.  p.  1 36 :  *  Hex  .  .  .  oonsilio  Radulfi  Cantuariomm 
pontificifl  et  principum  regni  quos  omnes  .  .  .  congregavit,  decrevit  aibi  ul 
uzorem  Atheleidem  .  .  .  .'    See  also  Hen.  Hunt.  t'd.  220. 

^  *  In  kalendis  Augusti  conventus  omnium  episcoporam,  abbatum  e( 
procerum  regni  Lundoniae  in  palatio  regie  factus  est.'  Flor.  Wig.  ▲.D. 
1 107 ;  Eadmer,  p.  91. 

*  *£pisoopi  statuenint  in  praesentia  ejusdem  gloriosi  regis  Henridy 
assensu  omnium  baronum  suorum.'    Flor.  Wig.  ajd.  i  108 ;  Eadmer,  p.  95. 

*  *  Auditis  concilii  gestis  assensum  praebuit,  auctoritate  regia  et  potestate 
concessit  et  confirmavit  statuta  oonciUi.'    Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  aj).  1127. 

*  In  1 1 03, '  Gelebratum  est  concilium  in  eoclesia  beat!  Petri  in  ooddentali 
parte  juxta  Lundoniam  sita,  oommuni  consensu  episooporum,  et  abbatum 
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however  of  the  king^s  ratification  of  the  canons  of  1127  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  archbishop  had  just  returned  from  Borne, 
invested  with  that  legatine  character  which  was  so  often  a 
stumbling-block  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
king  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  office  for  the  first  time  for 
the  primate,  with  whom  he  was  acting  in  concert ;  the  canons  The  canons 
of  the  council  had  thus  the  threefold  sanction  of  the  national 
Church,  the  King,  and  the  H0I7  See,  without  any  concession 
being  made  by  either  as  to  the  necessity  of  confirmation  by  the 
other  two.  These  proceedings  completed  the  harmony  of  Church 
and  State,  which  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Henry's  policy, 
and  which  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  of  Stephen. 

In  the  last  reign  of  the  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  claim  Ecciesiasti- 
and  exert  more  real  power  than  could  be  decently  claimed  for  of  Stephen  a 
such  assemblies  of  the  barons  as  either  party  could  bring  toge-  aecukr 
ther.   The  assembly  at  Winchester  in  which  Matilda  was  elected 
was  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  who  were  present  in  three  bodies, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  archdeacons,  and  were  separately  consulted^ ; 
but  it  was  largely  attended  by  the  barons  of  the  party.     The 
council  of  A.D.115T,  in  which  Stephen,  Eustace,  and  the  barons 
appeared,  and  in  which  both  parties  appealed  to  the  pope  for 
the  settlement  of  their  claims,  was  primarily  an  ecclesiastical 
council  summoned  by  archbishop  Theobald  in  his  capacity  of 


et  prmcipuxn  totius  regrni :  in  quo  praesedtt  Anselmtw.  .  .  Huic  oonventui 
•ffuerunt.  Anselmo  archiepisoopo  petente  a  rege,  primates  regni,  qiiatenus 
quioquid  ejusdem  concilii  auotoritate  decemeretur  utri  usque  ordinis  con- 
cordi  cura  et  BoUicitudine  ratum  servaretur  ; '  Eadmer,  p.  67.  Florence's 
account  is  based  on  this ;  but  he  adds,  '  In  festiyitate  S.  Michaelis  rex  fuit 
Lundoniae  apud  Westmonasterium  et  cum  eo  omnes  principee  regni  sui, 
ecclesiastici  et  saecularis  ordinis,  ubi  duos  de  clerids  duobus  episcopatibus 
investivit  .  .  ,  ubi  etiam  Anselmus  tenuit  magnum  concilium  de  his  quae 
ad  Ghristianitatem  pertinent.'  The  case  of  1127  is  even  more  distinct: 
'  Rex  anxiatus  concilium  tenuit  ad  Bogationes  apud  Londoniam,  et  Willel- 
mus  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  similiter  in  eadem  villa  apud  Westmin- 
ster.* The  king*s  assembly  was  in  the  palace,  the  archbishop's  in  the 
church  :  the  date  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  Continuator  of  Florence,  May 
13-16,  the  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  after  the  Rogation  days. 
^  William  of  Malmesbury  was  present  and  describes  the  council  accu- 
rately :  '  Post  recitata  scripta  excusatoria  quibus  absentiam  suam  quidam 
tutati  sunt,  sevocavit  in  partem  legatus  episcopos,  habuitque  cum  eis  arca- 
num oonsilii  sui ;  post  mox  abbates,  poetremo  archidiaooni  convocati.  .  .  * 
Hist.  Nov.  iii.  §  43. 
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legato^.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  discover  after  the  fourth  year 
of  Stephen  any  assembly  to  which  the  name  of  national  council 
can  be  given,  although,  in  the  confused  accounts  of  the  final 
pacification,  we  may  detect  evidence  that  proves  such  assemblicB 
to  have  been  held.  The  abeyance  however  of  all  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  at  this  period,  and  the  almost  irreconcileable 
chronological  difficulties  which  meet  us  in  the  annals,  may  well 
excuse"  some  hesitation  in  forcing  a  general  conclusion  from 
these  precedents. 

126.  The  exact  relation  of  the  administrative  system  to  the 

national  council  is  not  very  easy  to  define ;  for  the  lawyers  and 

Relation  of   historians  give  no  glimpse  of  a  theory  of  government,  and  the 

oouncii  to     documentary  evidences  of  the  Norman  period  are  by  no  means 

the  king^s        ..  ''_  ,,,  _  «.,, 

court  and  abundant.  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  supreme  courts 
of  judicature  and  finance  were  committees  of  the  national 
council,  although  the  titie  of  Curia  belongs  to  both,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  where  the  functions  of  the  one  end  and  those  of  the 
other  begin.  And  it  would  be  scarcely  less  rash  to  r^^rd  the 
two  great  tribunals,  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer,  as  mere 
sessions  of  the  king's  household  ministers,  undertaking  the 
administration  of  national  business  without  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  greater  council  of  the  kingdom.  The  historical 
development  of  the  system  is  obscure  in  the  extreme.  The 
Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  had  no  doubt  a  high  court 
of  judicature  and  a  general  assembly  of  his  barons ;  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  his  national  witenagemot,  which  likewise  exercised 
the  functions  of  judicature;  he  also,  as  we  must  infer  from 
Domesday,  had  a  centralised  system  of  finance,  a  treasury 
with  its  staff  of  keepers  and  assessors.  How  much  of  the  new 
administrative  machinery  was  imported  directly  from  Normandy, 
how  much  was  English,  how  much  derived  its  existence  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two,  we  have  to  decide  on  conjecture 
rather  than  on  evidence;  and  the  materials  for  answering  the 

*  'Anno  zvi^.  Teobaldus  GantuarienBifl  archiepiscopas  et  apostolicaa 
Bodis  legatas  tentiit  ooncilium  generale  apud  Londoniam  in  media  Quadra- 
gesima, ubi  rex  Stepbanus  et  filius  buub  Eustachius  et  Angliae  prooerea 
interfuenint,  totumque  illad  concilium  nona  appellationibus  infirenduitb' 
Hen.  Hunt.  foL  3a6. 
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question,  which  concerns  still  wider  generaUsations,  will  be  given 
further  on.    It  may  be  enough  here  to  note,  that  whereas  under 
William   the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  the  term  G\una 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  refers  to  the  solemn  courts  held 
thrice  a  year  or  on  particular  summons,  at  which  all  tenants-in- 
chief  were  supposed  to  attend  ^,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I  we 
have  distinct  traces  of  a  judicial  system,  a  supreme  court  of  Central 
justice,  called  the  Curia  !Begis,  presided  over  by  the  king  or  administm. 
justiciar,  and  containing  other  judges  also  called  justiciars,  the  the  raicn  of 
chief  being  occasionally  distinguished  by  the  title  of '  summus,' 
'  magnus,  or  '  capitalis.'  The  same  body  also  managed  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  had  a 
separate  and  very  elaborate  organisation,  through  the  history 
of  which  the  character  of  their  judicial  work  is  chiefly  made 
intelligible ;  and  which  may  accordingly  be  stated  first. 

The  Exchequer'  of  the  Norman  kings  was  the  court  in  which  The  Bx- 

.  ,  chequer* 

the  whole  financial  business  of  the  country  was  transacted,  and 

as  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  and  even  the  military 

organisation,  was  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  officers,  the  whole 

framework  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  passed  annually  under 

its  review.    It  derived  its  name  from  the  chequered  cloth  which 

covered  the  table  at  which  the  accounts  were  taken '^  a  name 


^  This  of  course  is  not  in  exact  agreement  with  Gneist's  view.  He  holds 
that  only  the  great  magnates  ever  attended.  It  is  clear  however  that  on 
some  occasions  a  large  proportion  of  the  landowners  were  present  even  in 
the  Norman  reigns,  and  under  Henry  11  these  assemblies  are  distinctly 
courts  of  feudal  tenants-iii-chief,  from  the  very  first  years  of  the  reign.  It 
seems  far  more  probable  that  the  earlier- assemblies  were  constituted  on  the 
same  principle,  than  that  that  king  should  beg^in  his  reign  by  a  violent 
innovation.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  only  the  great  barons  would  take  the 
trouble  or  be  at  the  cost  of  attending.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
all  our  early  history  to  remember  that  attendance  at  courts  and  councils 
was  not  regarded  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  burden ;  9wl  and  uu'vict  were 
alike  onerous. 

'  The  contemporaneous  authorities  on  the  Exchequer  are  the  Pipe  Rolls, 
and  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  a  work  on  the  subject  written  by  Richard 
bishop  of  London  the  Treasurer,  who  was  son  of  Bishop  Nigel  the  Treasurer, 
and  great-nephew  of  the  justiciar  Roger  of  Salbbury.  The  great  work  of 
Madoz,  the  History  of  the  Exchequer,  furnishes  an  enormous  amount  of 
illustrative  matter. 

'  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  I :  '  Pannus  .  .  .  niger  viigis  distinctus  distan* 
.tibus  a  se  virgis  vel  pedis  vel  palmae  extentae  spatio/ 
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which  suggested  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  game  at  chess 
between  the  receiver  and  the  payer,  the  treasurer  and  the  sheriff. 
As  this  name  never  occurs  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I^,  and  aa  the 
tradition  of  the  court  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a  time  when 
the  business  which  took  place  in  it  was  transacted  ''ad  taleas,'  '  at 
the  tallies/  it  seems  certain  that  the  date  of  complete  organisation 
should  be  referred  to  this  period'.  XTnder  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
we  may  presume  that  the  treasure  or  hori  was  under  the  manage- 
The  growth  ment  of  a  gerefa  or  hardere ',  but  although  the  mention  of  such 
chequer.  an  officer  is  not  uncommou,  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  courts 
of  account:  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  sheriffs  and  other 
reeves,  and  the   treasure  was  preserved  in  the  palace:   some 

^  The  ailments  for  a  Norman  Exchequer  (eo  nomine)  existing  earlier 
than  the  English  are  of  no  account.  There  is  no  genuine  mention  of  it 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  eupposed  mention  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Normandy  in  a  record  of  '1061  (Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  194}  is  a  "ifttakff. 
But  the  subject  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

'  As  the  roll  of  31  Henry  I  is  still  in  existence,  it  eeems  quite  ju8ti6ahle 
to  regard  the  Exchequer  as  a  fully  developed  part  of  the  Norman  regime, 
although  a  great  deal  of  its  political  and  constitutional  importance  belongs 
to  the  period  of  revival  under  Henry  II. 

'  The  word  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  *  Cyninges  hordera  oththe 
ure  gerefena;'  not  however  as  the  name  of  a  great  offidaL  The  author  of 
the  Dial(^us  says  that  there  were  in  his  time  some  who  referred  the 
institution  back  to  the  English  kings ;  he  does  not  agree  with  this,  because 
there  is  no  mention  in  Domesday-book  of  the  '  blanch-ferm.'  Mr.  Stapleton 
however  in  the  preface  to  the  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Exchequer  points  out 
that  the  *  blanch-fenn  *  has  its  origin  in  a  state  of  things  that  did  not  exist 
in  Normandy,  and  was  'consequent  upon  the  monetary  system  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.*  The  argument  is  very  technical,  but  quite  conclusive. 
The  *ferm'  or  pectmiary  payment  made  by  the  sheriffs  wss  said  to  be 
'  blanched/  '  dealbatum/  when  it  had  been  tested  by  fire,  weighed,  and  by 
additional  payment  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  royal  mint  at  Win- 
chester. There  was  no  such  fixed  standard  in  Normandy,  and  as  the 
blanch- ferm  was  an  integral  part  of  the  English  system,  it  is  clear  Uutt 
it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Norman.  Although  the  blanch- 
ferii)  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  the  ferm  is  in  many  places  described 
as  settled  in  King  Edward's  time.  This  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
central  department  of  finance  before  the  Conquest  from  which  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  English  Exchequer  were  derived.  It  does  not  of  course  follow 
that  it  bore  the  name,  or  that  great  improvements  in  it  were  not  effected  bj 
the  Norman  lawyers.  But  it  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the  statements  of 
Gneidt  (Verwalt.  i  194)  and  Brunner  (Schwurgericht,  p.  150),  that  the 
court  of  Exchequer  was  bodily  imported  from  Normandy.  The  Sidlian 
Exchequer,  also  quoted  as  an  argument  of  the  Nunnan  origin,  was  very 
probably  organised  by  Master  Thomas  Brown,  the  English  minister  of 
King  Roger,  who  was,  after  his  return  to  his  nalale  aolam,  placed  in  the 
TCngiifth  Exchequer  by  Henry  II.    Dialogus,  i.  6. 
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machineiy   for  account    and   guardianship   must  be  inferred. 

Under  the  Conqueror  and  "William  Rufus  the  word  '  fiscus '  or 

'  thesaurus '  is   commonly  used,  and  even   under  Henry  I  the 

word  'scaccarium'  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 

The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  are  the  great  officers  of  the  ^®^"  ^ 

household ;  the  justiciar  who  is  the  president,  the  chancellor,  chequer. 

the  constable,  two  chamberlains,  the  marshal,  and  the  treasurer, 

with  such  other  great  and  experienced  counsellors  as  the  king 

directs  to  attend  for  the  public  service,  and  who  share  with  the 

others  the  title  of  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.     Amongst  these, 

if  not  identical  with  them,  are  the  justices  or  ordinary  judges 

of  the  Curia  Kegis,  who  appear  to  be  called  indiscriminately 

'juBtitiarii'  and  'barones  scaccarii.' 

Twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas,  full  sessions  were  Sessions  of 
•^  .  the  Ex- 

held  in  the  palace  at  Westminster,  attended  by  all  the  barons,  chequer. 

with  their  clerks,  writers,  and  other  servants,  each  of  whom  had 
his  assigned  place  and  regular  duties.  Two  chambers  were  used 
for  the  transaction  of  business :  the  upper  one,  or  exchequer  of 
account,  was  that  in  which  the  reports  were  received,  and  all  the 
legal  negotiations  carried  on  and  recorded ;  and  the  lower  one, 
or  exchequer  of  receipt,  in  which  the  money  was  paid  down, 
weighed,  and  otherwise  tested^.  The  record  of  the  business 
was  preserved  in  three  great  rolls ;  one  kept  by  the  treasurer, 
another  by  the  chancellor,  and  a  third  by  an  officer  nominated 
by  the  king,  who  registered  the  matters  of  legal  and  special 
importance^.  The  rolls  of  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  were 
duplicates ;  that  of  the  former  was  called  from  its  shape  the 
great  roll  of  the  Pipe,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  roll  of  the 
Chancery.  These  documents  are  mostly  still  in  existence.  The  The  it>iis  of 
Pipe  Bolls  are  complete  from  the  second  year  of  Henry  II,  and  chequer, 
the  Chancellor's  rolls  nearly  bo.  Of  the  preceding  period  only 
one  roll,  that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  I,  is  preserved, 
and  this  with  Domesday-book  is  the  most  valuable  store  of  in- 
formation which  exists  for  the  administrative  history  of  the  age. 
The  financial  reports  were  made  to  the  barons  by  the  sherrSs 

^  Dialog^s,  i.  2. 

*  Ibid.  i.  5,  6  j  Select  Charten,  pp.  170,  175,  177, 181. 
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System  of  of  the  counties.  At  Easter  and  Michaelmas^  each  of  these  magis- 
trates produced  his  own  accounts,  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
such  an  instalment  or  proffer  9A  he  could  afford,  retaining  in  hand 
sufficient  money  for  current  expenses.  In  token  of  receipt  a  tall/ 
was  made ;  a  long  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  number  of  notches 
were  cut,  marking  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  received; 
this  stick  was  then  split  down  the  middle,  each  half  contained 
exactly  the  same  number  of  notches,  and  no  alteration  could  of 
course  be  made  without  certain  detection '•  At  the  Michaelmas 
audit  these  tallies  were  produced,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
accounts  made  up.  If  the  sheriff  were  able  to  acquit  himself 
entirely,  he  began  the  new  year  without  arrears ;  if  not,  a  run- 
ning account  was  kept  by  the  same  primitive  method. 
Purtiouian  The  particulars  accounted  for  by  the  sheriffs  afford  us  a  complete 
(i)  The  ferm  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  first  item  is 
county.  the  '  firma'  or  ferm  of  the  shire  ^  This  is  a  sort  of  composition 
for  all  the  profits  arising  to  the  king  from  his  ancient  claims  on 
the  land  and  from  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  shire-moot : 
the  rent  of  detached  pieces  of  demesne  land,  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  folkland ;  the  payments  due  from  corporate  bodies  and 
individuals  for  the  primitive  gifts,  the  offerings  made  in  kind,  or 
the  hospitality, — \hQ  feorm-fultum, — which  the  kings  had  a  right 
to  exact  from  their  subjects,  and  which  were  before  the  time  of 
Domesday  generally  commuted  for  money ;  the  fines  or  a  portion 
of  the  fines  paid  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  county  courts, 
and  other  small  miscellaneous  iucidents.  These  had  been,  soon 
after  the  composition  of  Domesday,  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rent  or  composition  at  which 
the  county  was  let  to  the  sheriff,  and  recorded  in  the  Rohiliu 
Exactoriua ;  for  this,  under  the  name  of  ferm,  he  answered 

'  Dialogufl,  ii.  a  ;  Select  Charten,  pp.  204,  305. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  708.  The  fire  which  destroyed  the  old  Houaes 
of  Parliament  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  burning  of  the  old  Ex- 
chequer tallies. 

'  The  farm,  ferm,  or  firma,  the  rent  or  composition  for  the  ancient  feorm- 
fultum,  or  provision  payable  in  kind  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  histoiy 
of  the  word  in  its  French  form  would  be  interesting.  The  use  of  the  word 
for  a  pecuniary  payment  is  traced  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest; 
Stapleton,  i.  p.  xiv.     On  the  Botulus  Exactorius,  see  Dialogus,  L  c.  18. 
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anmially ;  if  his  receipts  were  in  excess,  he  retained  the  balance 
as  his  lawful  profit,  the  wages  of  his  service;  if  the  pro- 
ceeds fell  below  the  ferm,  he  had  to  pay  the  difference  from 
his  own  purse.  If  land  chargeable  with  these  sums  fell  out  Soiuroet  and 
of  cultiyation,  he  was  excused  a  proportionate  amount  under  the  ferm. 
the  head  of  waste;  if  new  land  was  brought  under  tillage, 
he  had  to  account  for  the  profit  under  the  title  of  increment  \ 
Before  rendering  this  account,  the  sheriff  discharged  the  king's 
debts  in  the  shire,  paid  the  royal  benefactions  to  religious 
houses,  proyided  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  on  the  crown  lands, 
the  expenses  of  public  business,  the  cost  of  provisions  supplied 
to  the  court,  and  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  king  and  his 
visitors  incurred  within  his  district '.  The  payments  had  been 
long  made  in  kind,  and  even  in  the  i-eign  of  Henry  II  old  men 
remembered  the  corn  and  cattle  brought  up  to  the  court  as  the 
tribute  of  various  shires';  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks  were  still 
received  at  a  settled  valuation,  in  pajrment  of  debt  or  fine  ^. 

The  next  item  in  point  of  importance  is  the  Danegeld,  a  tax  (^)i!h9 
which  had  assumed  in  Norman  times  the  character  of  ordinaiy 
revenue,  and  which,  like  the  ferm,  was  compounded  for  by  the 
pheriff  at  a  fixed  sum.  This  tax  had  been  increased  heavily  by 
William  the  Conqueror:  in  A.D.  1084  it  had  been  trebled  ";  six 
shillings  were  exacted  from  each  hide  of  land,  instead  of  two, 
the  usual  sum  raised  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  fixing  of  the  sum  of  the  Danegeld 
for  each  county  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Domesday  Survey ; 
and  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  sums  accounte^l  for 
under  this  head  afford  any  clue  to  the  extent  of  land  in  culti- 

^  Madox,  pp.  335,  336.    '  Dialogus,  ii.  6 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  313,  313. 

'  DialoguB,  i.  7  ;  Select  CSharters,  p.  185. 

^  E.g.  Ivo  de  Heriz  pays  five  dextrarii,  destriers  or  war-korses,  that  he 
may  have  certain  lands  at  fee-farm ;  Pipe  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  7 :  Reginald 
dn  Muscans  pays  one  fugeUor,  or  coursing-dog,  for  the  like  privilege ;  ibid. 
35 :  William  de  Merlai,  a  palfrey ;  p.  36 :  Out!  de  Lincoln,  a  hundred 
<  Norrisc  *  hawks  and  a  hundred  gerfalcons ;  p.  1 1 1.  The  fugator  seems  to 
have  been  worth  twenty  shillings,  p.  35 ;  a  hawk  40*.,  p.  47 ;  a  destrier 
from  40s.  to  £30,  pp.  II,  85.  In  Domesday,  the  count  of  Meulan 
(Mellent)  receives  a  large  payment  in  honey  as  one  of  the  dues  of  the 
county.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  both  in  Domesday 
and  in  the  Pipe  Bolls.  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1083. 
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Ezemptioni  yatioD.     Monasteries  possessed  in  many  cases  immunity  from 

and  oompo-  ,  ,  , 

sitioDs.  Danegeld ;  in  other  cases  they  had  special  commutations ;  a 
large  extent  of  land  frequently  '  defendit  se/  that  is,  was  held 
responsible,  or  rated,  as  one  hide;  and  all  persons  employed 
in  the  king's  service  were  excepted  frt)m  the  impost.  The 
Danegeld  was  a  very  unpopular  tax,  probably  because  it  was 
the  plea  on  which  the  sheriffs  made  their  greatest  profit;  and 
it  was  accordingly  made  a  point  among  the  concessions  won 
from  Stephen  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  was  abolished 
by  Henry  H,  who  however  taxed  the  land  in  much  the  same 
way  under  other  names ;.  and  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  fonn 
reproduced  under  the  title  of  carucage  by  the  ministers  of 
Richard  I.     With  the  Danegeld  may  be  noticed  another  impost 

The  auxuium  which  fell  in  the  time  of  Henry  I  on  the  towns  chiefly,  and 

hurgoTum,  .  .  .  T 

which,  although  it  bore  Ihe  feudal  name  of  auxilium*  or  aid,  and 
answers  to  the  later  tallage,  was  probably  the  tax  which  repre- 
sented in  the  case  of  the  towns  the  same  demand  as  in  the 
country  was  met  by  the  Danegeld.  It  seems,  like  the  Dane- 
geld, to  have  been  a  fixed  sum  payable  annually. 
(3)  Proceeds  A  third  head  of  ordinary  or  ancient  national  revenue  com- 
of  the  crown,  prised  the  proceeds  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown;  the  fines  and 
other  profits  arising  frt>m  the  trial  of  offences  which  had  be^i 
severed  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  shire  and  hundred, 
and  which,  although  tried  before  the  sheriff  in  his  character  as 
justice,  were,  so  far  as  the  fines  were  concerned,  made  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  income  of  the  king'.   Of  these  the  most  important 


'  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I,  the  anxilium.  burgi  or  ciyitatis  is  in 
every  case  a  round  sum,  varying  from  £3,  the  aaxilium  of  Winchoombe,  to 
£120,  the  auxiliam  of  Tjondon.  Besides  these  auxUia  burgorum  there  are 
some  small  payments  in  Wilts  and  Berks  called  auxUium  comitatus,  and  in 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Devon,  avxilium  milUum,  If  these  are  not  arrears  firam 
a  previous  year,  in  which  there  may  have  been  some  general  impoet  of  the 
sort,  they  must  be  regarded  as  special  payments  belonging  to  those  countiea. 
An  auxilium  de  militibwi  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Niger,  i.  56,  where  it 
is  said  that  when  the  king  takes  an  auxilium  of  208,,  the  knightaof  WQliam 
of  AvrancheB,  in  Kent,  pay  only  128. ;  if  he  takes  a  mark,  they  pay  8s.: 
this  seems  however  to  be  a  scutage.  The  iiuxilium  vioecomitis  was  a 
different  payment,  made  to  the  sheriff  for  his  services.  These  aoxilia  most 
be  distinguished  from  the  three  feudal  aids. 

■  Above,  p.  187. 
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is  the  mwrd/ru/m^  the  fine  payable,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  the  hundred  in  which  a  murder  has  taken  place  in  case  of  its 
failing  to  prove  the  slain  man  to  be  an  Englishman.  The  com- 
mixture of  the  populations  had  so  far  proceeded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II  that  it  was  impossible  tO' decide  the  question  of  nation- 
ality, and  all  murders  were  punished  alike  ^  With  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  wide  class  of  amercements,  some  of  which  have 
their  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  in  feudal  customs ;  of  the 
former  are  fines  for  non-appearance  in  the  hundred  and  shire 
courts,  and  of  the  latter  penalties  for  breach  of  forest  law. 

Under  the  head  of  feudal  income^  come  all  the  items  aris- (4) feudal 

income. 

ing  from  the  transfer  of  lands,  reliefs,  guardianship,  marriage, 
escheat,  and  other  incidents ;  the  sale  of  public  offices  included. 
This  was  of  course  a  large  and  comparatively  permanent  source 
of  revenue.  The  arbitrary  sums  exacted,  under  the  name  of  reliefs 
by  William  Rufus  were  one  of  the  grievances  which  Henry  I 
in  his  coronation  charter  undertook  to  redress.  We  are  not 
able  to  discover  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  although  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  11  a  regular  arrangement  appears  to  be  in 
force  by  which  the  relief  of  the  knight's  fee  was  five  pounds,  and  Selielb. 
that  of  the  barony  one  hundred,  the  corresponding  payments  in 
his  grandfiBither's  reign  are  not  to  be  brought  under  so  simple 
a  principle'.  It  is  however  probable  that  a  record  of  the 
number  of  knights'  fees  in  England  had  been  made  before  the 
death  of  Henry  I,  and  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  computation 
adopted  by  his  grandson.  Before  this  was  done,  the  valuation^ 
where  the  payment  was  not  altogether  arbitrary,  must  have 
been  made  according  to  the  record  of  the  hidage  preserved  in 
Domesday.     And  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  Henry  I  took, 

^  BialogUR,  i.  10 ;  Select  ChArters,  p.  19.^  The  payments  on  this  head 
are  very  yarious,  even  in  the  same  hundred ;  see  the  Boll  of  31  Henry  I, 
pp.  8,  9,  &c. 

'  The  five  marks  of  feudal  tenure  (i)  hereditary  succession,  (a)  reliefs, 
(3)  wardship  and  marriage  (4)  aids,  and  (5)  escheats,  all  receive  abundant 
illustration  from  the  Roll  of  31  Henry  I. 

'  Madoz,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  216  sq. :  e.g.  under  Henry  II  Hugh  de  Chaucumb 
pays  £30  for  a  relief  for  six  knights*  fees.  But  the  sums  continue  to  vary 
occasionally  until  settled  by  Magna  Carta,  which  refers  to  the  system 
mentioned  above,  as  the  antiquum  reUvium :  and  the  Dialogus  describes  the 
relief  of  a  baron  as  matter  of  special  arrangement  with  the  king :  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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as  an  aid  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  three  BhiUings  on 
each  hide  ^,  Henry  II,  on  a  like  occasion,  took  one  mark  on  the 
knight's  fee'.  Whatever  was  the  basis  of  rating,  all  the 
feudal  incidents  would  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
Henry  I  may  have  taken  an  aid  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's 
knighthood,  as  he  did  on  his  daughter's  marriage,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  record.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign  contains  several  notices  of  sums  paid  for  permission  to 
determine  suits  connected  with  land,  by  covenant  or  by  triitl 
by  battle ;  for  leave  to  marry,  to  avoid  answering  the  claim  of 
another  claimant,  for  cancelling  agreements  of  exchange,  and  for 
other  liberties  which  betray  the  existence  of  a  good  deal  of  legal 
oppression. 

The  forest  law,  which,  heavy  as  it  was  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  seems  to  have  reached  the  extreme  of  severity  and 
cruelty  under  Henry  I,  was  also  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  fines  exacted  by  the  justices  under  this  system  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  accounts. 

Among  the  great  offices  of  the  household  which  appear  from 
the  Pipe  Roll  to  have  been  saleable  are  those  of  dapifer,  marshal, 
and  chancellor.  The  last-mentioned  officer  in  a.d.  1130  owes 
£3006  1 3^.  4c2.  for  the  great  seal ' ;  the  office  of  treasurer  was 
bought  by  Bishop  Nigel  for  his  son  for  X400  \  Inferior  places 
in  the  legal  staff  are  also  sold.  In  Norfolk,  Benjamin  pays 
,£4  55.  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown';  in 
Northumberland,  TJhtred  son  of  Waltheof*  makes  a  payment 
for  the  grant  of  sac  and  soc,  and  a  similar  transaction  is  re- 
corded in  Suffolk';  John  the  Marshal  pays  forty  marks  for  a 
mastership  in  the  king's  court,  Humfrey  Bohun  four  hundred 
marks  to  be  dapifer  regis'';  Richard  Fitz-Alured  pays  fifteen 
marks  that  he  may  sit  with  Ralph  Basset  on  the  king's  pleas 
in  Buckinghamshire ".  At  the  same  time  the  officers  of  the 
ancient  courts  are  found  purchasing  relief  from  their  respon- 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  317.  '  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  398. 

'  Boll  31  Henry  I,  p.  140.  *  Hist.  Ellens.,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  627. 

*  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  91.  •  Ibid.  pp.  36,  98. 

^  Ibid.  p.  18.    Adam  de  Port  pays  £9  to  be  dapifer.    Ibid. 
'  Ibid.  p.  Id. 
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sibilities;  the /ue^'ce^  9sA  ju/ratorea  of  Yorkshire  pay  Xioo 
that  they  may  be  judges  and  jurors  no  longer,  anxious  no 
doubt  to  avoid  the  heavy  fines  exacted  from  them  either  for 
non-attendance  or  for  other  neglect  of  duty  ^. 

The  Bum  accounted  for  in  the  single  Pipe  !EU)11  of  the  reign  Oran 
of  Henry  I,  including  all  the  debts  and  other  gross  receipts,  the  mrwue. 
is  not  less  than  £66,000  for  the  year.  The  exhaustive  and 
orderly  character  of  the  roll  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
very  scanty  details  of  the  simUar  accounts  at  the  beginning  of 
Heniy  II's  reign,  when  the -whole  i^um  accounted  for  is  not 
more  than  £22,000:  and  this  fully  confirms  the  statements  of 
the  historians  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Dialogns  de  Scaccario, 
as  to  the  ruinous  state  into  which  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment had  fallen  under  Stephen. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  department  of  finance  that  System  of 
this  most  important  record  illustrates  constitutional  history, 
and  we  must  refer  to  it  again  in  examining  the  framework 
of  the  Norman  judicature.  Before  doing  this  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  was  not  only 
the  general  record  of  the  royal  revenue,  but  the  rate*book  of 
valuation  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  formation  of 
this  record  afforded  a  precedent  for  a  rating  system  which 
was  of  no  small  importance  in  its  bearing  on  later  history :  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  measure  taken  by  the  Con- 
queror, in  order  to  fix  and  make  available  to  the  utmost  his 
hold  upon  the  country,  should  be  the  first  step  in  a  continuous 
process  by  which  the  nation  arrived  ultimately  at  the  power 
of  taxing  itself,  and  thus  controlling  the  whole  framework  of 
the  constitution  and  the  whole  policy  of  government. 

The  Domesday  Survey  was  taken  by  officers  appointed  byTbeDomet. 
the  king,  who  visited  the  several  counties,  and  called  before 
them  all  those  persons  of  whom  in  ordinary  times  the  county 
court  was  composed.  Tradition  recorded  that,  when  the  Con- 
queror wished  to  confirm  the  national  laws,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  true  report  of  those  laws  he  summoned  to  his  court  twelve 
elected  representatives  of  each  shire  to  declare  upon  oath  the 

*  EoU  31  Henry  I,  p.  34. 
VOL,  I.  0  C 
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ancient  lawful  castoms^    A  similar  plan  was  bow  adopted. 

ThaDomM-  The  king^s  barons  exacted  an  oath  from  the  sheriff  and  all 
the  barons  and  Norman  landholders  of  the  shire ;  every  hnndred 
appeared  also  by  sworn  representatiyes,  and  from  each  township 

T*^^^y  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  villeins  or  ceorls^  On  the  de- 
position or  verdict  of  these  jurors  was  drawn  up  the  report 
of  the  name  of  each  manor  or  township,  and  its  present  and 
late  holder;  its  extent  in  hides,  the  number  of  ploughs  for 
which  it  furnished  work ;  the  number  of  homagers,  ceorls  or 
villeins,  cotters,  and  serfs ;  how  many  freemen,  how  many  soke- 
men;  the  extent  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture;  the  number 
of  mills  and  fisheries;  the  increase  and  decrease  since  Eang* 
Edward's  time;  the  several  and  collective  values  of  every 
holding.  By  this  report  an  exhaustive  roister  of  the  land  and 
its  capabilities  was  formed,  which  was  never  entirely  superseded ; 
for  although  the  feudal  taxation  was,  within  a  century  after, 

Apemanent  based  on  the  knight's  fee  instead  of  the  hid&  mudi  of  the 
general  taxation  continued  to  be  assessed  on  the  hide,  and,  the 
number  of  hides  which  the  knight's  fee  contained  being  known, 
the  number  of  knights'  fees  in  any  particular  holding  coidd  be 
easily  discovered.  Banulf  Flambard,  as  Ordericus  Yitalis  informa 
us,  attempted  to  reduce  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  hide 
from  the  English  to  the  Norman  computation,  and  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded the  measure  would  have  compelled  a  new  assessment'; 
but  as  Domesday  continued  to  be  the  ultimate  authority  for  the 
rating  of  the  country,  the  attempt,  if  it  were  ever  made,  must  be 
understood  to  have  failed.     But  the  changes  in  the  ownership 

^  Hoveden,  ii.  ai8 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  78. 

'  *  Hie  fiubacribitur  mquiBitio  teirarum,  quo  mode  barones  r^s  inquimnt^ 
videlicet  per  sacramentam  vicecomitiB  scirae  et  omnium  baronum  et  eorain 
IVandgenarum,  et  totius  centuriatus,  presbyteri,  praepoiiti,  vi.  ▼illaaorom 
uniuflcuj  usque  villae.  Deinde  quomodo  vocatur  mansio;  quis  tenuit  earn 
tempore  regis  Eadwardi,  quis  modo  tenet,  quot  bidae,  quot  carrucatae  in 
dominio,  quot  hominum ;  quot  villani,  quot  cotarii,  quot  servi  ;  quot  libeii 
homines,  quot  soohemanni  ;  quantum  silvae,  quantum  prati,  quot  pascuorom, 
quot  modendina,  quot  piscinae ;  quantum  est  additum  vel  ablatmn ;  quantom 
valebat  totum  simul,  et  quantum  modo ;  quantum  ibi  quisque  liber  homo 
vel  sochemannus  habuit  vel  habet.  Hoc  totum  tripliciter,  scilicet  tempore 
FQgis  Aedwardi  et  quando  rex  Willelmus  dedit,  et  quomodo  sit  modo ;  et  n 
potest  plus  haberi  quam  habeatur.*  Ely  Domesday,  Dom.  iii.  497.  Henzj 
of  Huntingdon  gives  the  oonmdsaionierB  the  title  of  justitiarii ;  foL  213. 

'  See  above,  pp.  298,  30a,  348. 
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of  land,  the  formation  of  new  forests,  and  the  bringing  of  old 
wastes  into  cultivation,  must  have  made  it  difficult  to  secure  a 
fair  apportionment  of  taxation ;  and  this  compelled  on  the  part  l^^^^vll!^ 
of  the  exchequer  proceedincn  which  we  fuid  in  dose  connexion  oftheBx- 

^      ,  .  .  ,  chequer  to 

with  the  provincial  administration  of  justice.  It  is  unnecessaiy  adjust  the 
here  to  anticipate  in  detail  what  must  be  repeated  under  the 
head  of  judicature :  it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  questions  of  assessment  were  referred 
by  the  crown  to  the  report  of  the  county  court,  and  that  in  the  . 
reign  of  Henry  I  the  assessment  and  levying  of  taxation  seems 
to  have  formed  one  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  justices,  who,  with 
the  functions  if  not  with  the  name  of  itinerant  judges,  transacted 
the  local  business  of  the  Exchequer  in  each  shire  ^. 

127.  So  intimate  is  the  connexion  of  judicature  with  finance  EoTaljuBtioe 
under  the  Norman  kings,  that  we  scarcely  need  the  comments  aouroe  of 
of  the  historians  to  guide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  that  justice  was  administered 
at  all.     Such  no  doubt  was  the  principle  upon  which  Banulf 
Flambard  and  his  master  acted.     A  deeper  and  more  states- 
manlike   view    probably  influenced    Henry  I  and    his    great 
minister — the  belief  that  a  nation  in  which  justice  is  done  is    • 
safer  and  more  contented,   and  presents  therefore  an  easier 
and  richer  body  to  be  taxed.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Henry  acted  on  any  higher  motive:  the  value  of  justice 
depended  in  his  eyes  very  much  on  the  amount  of  treasure 
with  which  it  supplied  him;  and  accordingly  there  is  not  a 
single  fiscal  or  judicial  measure  of  his  reign  by  which  light 
is  not  thrown  both  on  the  Curia  Regis  and  on  the  Exchequer. 

The  Curia  Regis,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  judicature,  of  which  The  Curia 
the  Exchequer  was  the  financial  department  or  session,  was,  |a^iai 
as  has  been  stated  already,  the  court  of  the  king  sitting  to 
administer  justice  with  the  advice  cf  his  counsellors^;  those 


initi 

ll 

ohazacter. 


*  See  below,  p.  390. 

'  That  William  the  Goaqueror  heard  causes  in  penon  we  know  from 
Iianfranc*8  words  in  a  letter  (£p.  19)  addressed  to  Herfast  bishop  of 
ynmham  ;  <  Bex  .  .  .  praocepit  ui  querimonia  de  clericis  abbatis  Balduini 
•  .  .  sopita  remaneret,  quo  ad  usque  ipsemet  ipeam  causam  audiret  vel 
a  me  .  .  .  audiri  praeciperet.*  Down  to  the  reign  of  John  the  kings 
occasionally  administered  justice  in  person ;  Henry  II  very  frequently. 
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counsellors  being,  in  the  widest  acceptation,  the  whole  body  of 
tenants-in-chief,  but  in  the  more  limited  usage,  the  great  officen 
of  the  household  and  specially  appointed  judges.  The  gpreat 
gatherings  of  the  national  council  may  be  regarded  as  full 
sessions  of  the  Curia  Kegis,  or  the  Curia  Regis  as  a  perpetual 
committee  of  the  national  council,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  proTe  that  the  supreme  judicature  so  originated.  In  the 
more  general  meetings,  as  at  the  three  annual  placita,  the  king 
wore  his  crown,  and  consulted,  or  made  a  show  of  consulting,  his 
Yassals  on  all  matters  of  state.  The  courts  in  the  king's  absence 
were  presided  over  by  the  chief  or  great  justiciar,  acting  'ex 
praecepto  regis '  or  '  vice  sua  * ;  '  in  meo  loco,'  as  the  Conqueror 
expressed  it^.  The  other  persons  who  bear  the  title  of  justiciar, 
the  ordinary  members,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  court,  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Exchequer;  the  same  persons  who 
acted  as  barons  in  the  latter  acted  as  justices  in  the  former ; 
the  fines  paid  or  remitted  in  the  Curia  were  recorded  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  writ  that  was  issued  in  the  one  chamber 
was  treated  by  the  other  as  being,  what  it  was  truly,  its  own 
P^^eof the  act.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  seem  to  have  acted 
^  bouie-  in  the  business  of  the  Curia  Regis,  simply  however  as  justices ; 
we  have  no  record  that  apportions  to  them  the  definite  seats 
or  functions  which  they  held  in  the  Exchequer;   accordingly 

^  Gneist*8  oonolusions  on  the  ohatftoter  of  tlie  roprame  jadicatnre  of  the 
Norman  reigns  are  as  follows : — Under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Beg^  is 
to  be  understood  the  personal  judicature  of  the  king :  the  Curia  Regis 
does  not  consist  of  the  entire  community  of  tenants-in-chief,  for  as  yet 
they  formed  no  distinct  body  or  corporation ;  nor  of  a  definite  number 
of  great  vassals,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  legal  line  drawn  between  great 
▼anals  and  small ;  nor  of  a  definite  number  of  great  officials,  for  the  great 
officials  were  not  so  constituted  as  to  form  a  court  of  peers :  the  justice 
of  the  Curia,  which  was  not  administered  by  the  king  himself,  was  ad- 
ministered by  special  commissions,  not  by  a  standing  body  of  judges,  or 
by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Yerwalt.  L  232,  341-243.  This  is  an 
extreme  view,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  idea  held  by  this  great 
iurist  of  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  tendency  of  English  writers 
has  been  to  ascribe  to  the  legal  institutions  of  the  period  greater  solidity 
and  definiteneas  than  they  can  be  proved  to  have  possessed.  The  view 
which  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  the  text  and  in  the  Select  Charters, 
regarding  the  period  as  one  of  transition,  in  which  routine  was  gradually 
becoming  a  check  on  despotic  authority,  will  probably  not  oommeod  itselif 
to  the  maintainen  of  either  view. 
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when  we  find  the  chancellor  or  chamherlain  sitting  in  judgment, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  cause  on  which  he  decides  is 
one  belonging  specially  to  the  chancery  or  the  chamber ;  he  is 
«mply  a  member  of  the  king's  judicial  court 

The  number  of  persons  who  filled  the  ofiice  of  justice  or  The  number 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  Norman  reigns  was  not  very  LuU.  ^^ 
large,  nor  are  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  court  to  one 
another  yery  well  defined;   it  is  even  possible  that  a  close 
examination  of  existing  records  would  show  that  all  the  officers 
who  discbai^ed  judicial   functions  were  members,  under  some 
other  title,  of  the  king^s  household.     Hoger  of  Salisbury  bore 
the  name  of  ' justitiarius '  from  the  year  1107  to  his  death; 
but  there  are  several  other  justices  \  mentioned  both  in  records 
and  by  the  historians,  whose  position   seems  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  his*.     Salph  Basset  appears  early  in  the  reign  of  justices 
Henry  I  as  a  very  influential  judge';  his  son  Richard  is  called  Hemrl. 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  '  capitalis  jus- 
titiariuB^'  even  during  the  life  of  Bishop  Roger;  and  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  who  was  the  king's  chamberlain  or  treasurer,  held 


*  Besides  the  question  of  the  chief  jasticiarship,  treated  above,  the  title 
of  JDStitia,  or  justitiarios,  has  obscurities  of  its  own.  (i)  It  is  often  used 
in  a  very  general  way,  in  the  salutations  prefixed  to  charters,  *  comitibus 
et  baronibus  et  justitiariis  et  vioecomitibus ; '  in  which  it  seems  to  include, 
as  it  did  in  France,  all  landowners  who  posses  courts  of  their  own,  or 
are  qualified  to  act  as  judieea  in  the  shire-moot.  See  Henry  Ts  charter  to 
London,  Stephen's  charter,  and  the  Leges  Henrici  I,  $  29 ;  Select  Charters, 
pp.  I03,  103,  113.  (a)  It  belongs  to  the  sheriffs,  who  are  called  by  John 
of  Salisbury  (Polycr.  v.  15,  16)  justUiae  erranUa^  and  to  whom  the  name 

jutUtia  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seems  to  belong.  It 
Is  probable  that  whilst  the  sherifi;  in  his  character  of  sheriff,  was  competent 
to  direct  the  customary  business  of  the  court,  it  was  in  that  of  juBtUia  that 
he  transacted  special  business  under  the  king's  writ.  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  0.  35 
(ed.  1640,  f.  154).  (3)  It  is  specially  given  to  officers  of  the  king's  court, 
e.g.  to  Miles  of  Gloucester,  '  baroni  et  justitiario  meo'  (Charter  of  Stephen* 
Madoz,  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  135) ;  in  which  sense  it  seems  to  prove  that  his 
position  was  one  of  judicial  authority  as  well  as  ministerial.  (4)  To  the 
chief  justice.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  the  name  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  fol.  aia,  who  are  called  baronea  in  the  Survey 
itself;  see  above,  p.  386. 

'  See  the  remarks  on  the  development  of  the  chief  justiciarship,  above^ 
p.  346.  Henw  I  tells  Anselm  that  he  has  ordered  the  justiciars  to  act  by 
his  advice.    (Epp.  Ans.  iv.  93.) 

'  Ord.  Yit.  VI.  10,  xi.  2;  Chron.  Abingdon,  ii.  170. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  26;  Hen.  Hunt,  de  G<uit.  Mundi ;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  701. 
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pleas  in  a.d.  i  130  over  all  England^.  The  Pipe  Boll  of  that  year 

famishes  us  with  the  names  of  other  justices :  pleas  irere  held 

not  only  by  the  two  Bassets  and  Geofirey  de  Clinton,  but  by 

William  of  Albini  the  Butler,  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Walter 

&pec,  Miles  of  Gloucester  the  (Nonstable,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Robert 

Arundel,  and  Walkelin  Yisdeloup'.     Other  names  may  perhaps 

be  found  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen.   The  eajjtUdis 

jusUHa  however  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  body  to  whom 

a  determinate  position  as  the  king's  representative  is  assigned 

in  formal  documents*. 

Character  of      The  Curia  Regis,  in  this  aspect,  was  the  machinery  through 

\JSga.         which  the  judicial  power  of  the  crown  was  exercbed  in  that 

wide  sphere  of  legal  business  on  which,  in  its  now  complicated 

relations,  it  was  brought  to  bear.   That  business  consisted  largely 

of  causes  in  which  the  king^s  interest  was  concerned,  or  which 

were  brought  up  by  way  of  appeal  when  the  powers   of  the 

popular  courts  had  been  exhausted  or  had  failed  to  do  justice  \ 

It  inheritt     In  these  particulars  it  succeeded  to  the  royal  jurisdiction  of  the 

fh>m  the      Anglo-Saxon  kings.     It  was  also  a  tribunal  of  primary  resort  in 

system,  and  cases  of  disputes  between  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  a 

fram  the*    feudal  court  in  which  were  arranged  the  quarrels  of  the  Norman 

worman.      ]qi^^  ^Jjq  ^ere  too  strong  to  submit  to  the  simple  justice  of 

the  shire  and  hundred  ^     It  was  however  more  than  this  :  the 

^  See  Mon.  AngL  vi.  3i8.    Pipe  Boll  31  Hen.  I.  *  Ibid. 

'  See  the  charter  of  Henry  I  to  the  canons  of  Trinity,  Aldgate :  '  Et 
prohibeo  super  foriEfiMstunun  meam  quod  non  ponantur  in  placitum  de 
aliquo  tenemento  nisi  coram  me  vel  capital!  justitaa  meo.*    Food.  1.  i  a. 

*  The  Pipe  BoU  of  Henry  I  does  not  expressly  mention  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Curia  Regis,  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  entries  '  pro  recto 
terrae  suae '  and  the  like  refer  to  suits  in  whioh  a  writ  has  been  obtained 
from  the  court.  Cases  in  the  King's  court  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
will  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Battle,  p.  51 ;  in  the  Chronide  of 
Abingdon,  ii.  i8a  ;  in  the  Cartulary  of  Gloucester,  i.  236;  in  Elmham,  ed. 
Hardwick,  pp.  355,  36a,  366,  38a.  *  Bic.  de  Bpllos  debet  i.  roarcam  auri 
ut  juste  traictetur  in  curia  cbmini  sui;*  Pipe  Boll,  p.  143.  'Walterus 
Maltrayen  reddit  computum  de  ao  marcis  argent!  ut  rex  jiivet  enm  versus 
Paganum  Filium  Johannis;'  Ibid.  p.  ia4.  'Burgenses  de  Gloeoestra 
debent  30  marcas  aigenti  si  possent  recuperare  pecuniam  suam  per  justitiam 
regis,  quae  ablata  fuit  eis  in  Hibemia  ;*  Ibid.  p.  77. 

'  '£t  si  amodo  ezsurgat  placitum  de  divisione  tenrarom,  si  est  inter 
barones  meos  dominioos,  tractetur  placitum  in  curia  mea ;  et»  si  est  inter 
vavassores  duoram  dominorum,  tractetur  in  oomitatn.'  Writ  of  Henry  I ; 
Select  Charters,  p.  99.    Such  a  trial  is  described  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I 
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ancient  cufiiomary  process  of  the  local  courts,  with  that  fitrict  ite  growing 

.  importaxioe 

maintenance  of  formalities  and  that  incapacity  for  regarding  u»re8ouroe 
equitable  considerations  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
compurgation  and  ordeal,  was  nx>w  becoming  antiquated.   As  a 
special  favour,  suits  were  brought  up  from  the  view  of  the  pro- 
vinciid  courts  to  be  decided  by  such  new  methods  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  might  invent;  and  from  the 
Curia  Regis  issued  the  writs  which  directed  inquiry  and  recog- 
nition of  rights  as  to  land,  the  obligations  of  tenure,  the  legi- 
timacy of  heirs,  and  the  enforcement  of  local  justice  ^.     These  System  of 
writs,  although  not  absolutely  unknown  in  England  before  the 
Conquest,  were  derived  no  doubt  in  their  Norman  form  from 
the  process  of  the  Elarolingian  lawyers ;  they  were  the  expe-  Their  origixk 
dients  by  which  the  *  jus  honorarium'  of  the  king,  as  fountain 
of  justice,  was  enabled  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  *jus  civile' 
or  '  commune,'  the  customary  proceedings  of  the  local  moots'. 

The  Curia  Regis  had  criminal  jurisdiction  also,  as  Ralph  Basset  Cruninal 
proved  when  he  hanged  forty- four  thieves  at  Hundehoge'.   It 
was  in  fact  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  both  of  appeal  and,  where 
leave  was  obtained,  of  primary  recourse. 

But  it  was  also  a  ministry  of  justice,  before  which  the  whole  Review  of 

.  .  .  provincial 

judicial  action  of  the  country  passed  in  review.  This  was  done  judicature, 
partly  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sheriffs  annually  rendered  their  accounts ;  but  partly  also  by 
direct  inspection.  The  provincial  judicature  was  brought  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  central  judicature  by  journeys  of 
the  king's  judges.  We  have  seen  traces  of  this  arrangement  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  system  in  use  under  the  Frank  emperors  ^  Edgar  and  Canute 
had  themselves  made  judicial  circuits;  the  Conqueror's  choice 
of  the  three  great  cities  of  the  south  of  England  for  his  annual 
placita  brought  the  sense  of  royal  justice  home  to  the  country  at 

in  the  CartuUry  of  Giouoesier,  i.  ^36  :  and  lee  ibe  trial  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  ;  below,  p.  440. 

^  Writs  of  these  kinds  will  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  most  monastic 
cartularies  :  e.  g.  Chron.  Abingdon,  ii.  9a,  95,  84,  85. 

^  On  the  connexion  of  the  Norman  and  I^glish  Brevia  with  the  Prankish 
Indiculi,  see  Brunner,  Schwurgerioht»  pp«  76-84 ;  and  below,  Chap.  XII. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1124.  *  See  above,  p.  183. 
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large.  But  Henry  I  went  a  step  further.  He  sent  the  offioers  of 
the  Exchequer  through  the  country  to  aasess  the  revenue^;  and 
during  hi«  reign  the  whole  kingdom  was  visited  by  justices,  offioers 
of  the  Curia  Regis,  not  perhaps  with  the  systematic  r^^ulariiy 
enforced  by  his  grandson,  but  with  sufficient  order  to  prove  that 
he  saw  and  satisfied  the  want  of  such  an  expedient.  In  a.d.  i  i  30 
Qeoffirey  de  Clinton,  the  chamberlain,  had  lately  visited  seventeen 
out  of  the  thirty-four  counties  of  which  the  accounts  are  preserved; 
Ealph  Basset  had  visited  seven  ;  Richard  Basset  five ;  Eustace 
Fitz-Jobu  and  Walter  Espec  had  held  pleas  in  the  northern 
counties ;  Miles  of  Gloucester  and  Pain  Fitz- John  in  the  west- 
midland  and  the  Welsh  ]Carch ;  William  of  Albini,  Bobert 
Arundel  and  others,  in  the  forests  and  in  the  south-western  coun- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  this  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
measure:  in  A.i>.  11 24  we  find  Ralph  Basset,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned,  holding  a  court  in  Leicestershire ;  Ordericus 
Yitalis  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  held  before  him  in  the  county 
court  of  Huntingdonshire  in  a.d.  iii5oriii6\  A  measure 
dictated  still  more  distinctly  by  this  policy  may  be  traced  in  the 
list  of  sheriffs  for  a.d.  i  i  30.  Riduird  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Yere, 
a  judge  and  a  royal  chamb^lain,  act  as  joint  sheriff  in  no  less 
than  eleven  counties :  Qeoffi^y  de  Clinton,  Miles  <^  Gloucester, 
William  of  Font  TArche  the  Treasurer,  are  also  sheriffs  as  well 
as  justices  of  the  king's  court.  That  such  a  system  was  open  to 
much  abuse  is  self-evident ;  these  officers  sitting  as  judges  and 
barons  in  the  Exchequer  actually  audited  the  accounts  which 
they  presented  as  sherifiGs;  but  they  were  under  the  strong 
control  of  the  king  and  Bishop  Roger ;  and  although  there  were 
scandals  no  doubt,  such  as  that  for  which  Geoffrey  de  Clinton 
was  tried  in  this  very  year^  the  important  fact  remains  that  by 
these  means  the  king  and  justiciar  kept  in  their  hands  the  reins 


'  The  great  fiscal  iter  of  Hemy  Ts  reign  is  mentioned  in  the  DialogoB  de 
Scaocario,  1.  c.  7  :  in  it  the  forms  of  the  counties  were  fixed. 

'  *Badiilfi>  autem  Basset  sedente  pro  tribunali,  congregatis  etiam  pro- 
-vinoialibas  muversis  apud  Huntedoniam,  ut  mos  est  in  Anglia.'  Ord.  Vit. 
vi.  10.  Ralph  may  have  been  sheriff  of  Huntingdonshire  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  in  attendance  on  the  qneen,  and  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  same 
business  in  London  shortly  after.  "  See  abov^  p.  37a. 
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of  the  entire  judicial  administration.  The  justices  whilst  em- 
ployed in  provincial  work  sat  in  the  shire-moot ;  and  this  usage 
of  Henry  I,  with  the  series  of  similar  measures  initiated  by 
Henry  II,  forms  the  link  between  the  old  and  new  organisations 
of  the  country,  by  which  that  concentration  of  local  machinery 
was  produced,  out  of  which  the  representative  system  arose. 
The  parliament  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  concentration 
of  local  representation  in  and  with  the  national  council.  It  was  Stop  toward 
uo  small  step  in  that  direction  when  the  action  of  the  Curia  ment. 
Regis  was  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  that  of  the  shire- 
moot.  The  Norman  curia  met  the  Anglo-Saxon  gemot  in  the 
visitations  of  the  itinerant  justices. 

128.  We  thus  come  to  the  constitution  of  the  shire-moot.    In  Theoonnty 

oourts* 
a  former  chapter  the  history  of  this  institution  has  been  traced 

up  tp  and  past  the  date  of  the  Conquest;  and  it  has  already 

been  shown  how  in  the  inquest  which  preceded  the  Domesday 

Survey,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  the  record  of  Edward's 

laws,  the  means  of  gaining  information  which  it  afforded  were 

utilised.     The  existence  of  the  shire-moot  through  the  reigns  of 

the  Conqueror  ^  and  William  Rufiis  is  proved  by  the  existence 

of  writs  addressed,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns,  to  the  sheriffs  and 

other  leading  members  \     There  is  in  existence  a  writ  directed 

by  William  Bufus  to  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  ordering 

him  to  call  together  his  shire  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  the 

monks  of  Ramsey  ^     It  i^pears  from  the  very  charter  by  which  Abuaet  of 

Henry  I  orders  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  courts  that  they 

had  been  used  under  his  brother  for  the  purposes  of  extortion  ^ 

'  'Requiratur  hondredus  et  oomitatua  siout  anteoeBsores  noetri  statue- 
runt.'    LI.  Will.  I ;  Select  Gharterp,  p.  81. 

*  •Willem  king  gret  Willem  biacop  and  Swein  adrefen  and  alle  mine 
thegnea  on  Eftaezen  freondlioe.*  Mon.  Angl.  i.  301.  See  a  Bimilar  writ  in 
favour  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  ibid.  i.  431. 

'  '  Bex  Willelmo  de  Gahannis,  aalutem.  Praecipio  tibi  ut  facias  oonve- 
nire  sciram  de  Hamtona  et  judido  ejus  cognosoe,*  oc.  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, dxzij:. 

*  *Henricu8  rez  Anglorum  Samsoni  episcopo  et  TJisoni  de  Abetot,  et 
onmibus  barooibus  sum  Frauds  et  Anglis  de  Wirecestresira,  salutem. 
Sdatis  quod  concede  et  praecipio  ut  amodo  oomitatus  mei  et  hundreda  in 
illis  lods  et  eisdem  terminis  sedeant  sicut  sederunt  in  tempore  regis  £ad- 
wardi  et  non  aliter ;  ego  enim  quando  voluero  &dam  ea  satis  summonere 
propter  mea  dominica  neoessaria  ad  yduntatem  meam.*    Sdeot  Charters, 
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and  tbe  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  Ranulf 
Flambard  as  *  driving  all  the  gemots'  throughout  all  England. 
From  the  year  1108  onwards  these  courts,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  hundred,  were  held  'as  in  King  Edward's  days  and  not 
otherwise.'  The  lords  of  land  and  their  stewards  attended,  and 
from  each  township  the  reeve  and  four  men^,  and  the  parish 

Tbeshiro-  priest.  The  full  court  met  twice  a  year  under  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy,  and  was  still  competent  to  declare  folk-right  in  every 
suit ;  the  pleas  of  the  crown  were  recorded  in  it  for  the  view  of 
the  Curia  Begis,  whether  reported  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Ex- 
chequer or  examined  by  the  justices  in  a  proviDcial  visit  *.  It 
had  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  before,  although 
the  management  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  interference  by  royal  writ  on  the  other,  must  have  mate* 
rially  affected  its  independence.  It  retained  however  all  its 
authority  in  matters  of  voluntary  jurisdiction,  witnessing  trans* 
fers  of  land,  and  sanctioning  by  its  testimony  private  charters 
and  documents  of  all  sorts.  The  ancient  forms  were  also  in  use ; 
witness,  compurgation,  and  ordeal ;  and  the  old  theory  that  in 
these  popular  courts  the  suitors  were  judges. 

Antiquity  of      The  new  liffht  thrown  on  the  shire-moot,  by  the  increased 

its  oiutoiuS'  1  * 

number  of  records,  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  par- 
ticulars of  custom,  now  for  the  first  time  discoverable,  are  new 
or  old.  Tbe  composition  of  the  court  and  its  times  of  session 
are  however  clearly  ancient.  The  custom  of  interference  of 
the  crown  by  writ,  although  not  unprecedented  ^  is,  as  a  custom, 

p.  99.  Compare  Leges  Henrici  I,  c.  yii.  $  i :  '  Sicut  antiqaa  fuerat  insti- 
tuiione  formatum,  salutari  regis  imperio,  vera  nuper  est  reoordationa 
formatum,  generalia  comitatuum  placita  certis  locis  et  vidbaB  et  diffinito 
tempore  per  singulas  Angliae  provindas  convenire  debere,  neo  uUis  ultra 
fatigationibos  agitari  nisi  propria  regis  necetsitas  vel  commune  regni  oom* 
modum  saepius  adjidat.' 

*  '  Intersint  autem  episcopi,  oomites,  vioedomini,  vicarii,  oentenarii. 
aldermanni,  praefecti,  praepositi,  barones,  yavaaores,  tungrevii,  et  oeteri 
terrarum  domini.  ...  Si  uterque  (sc.  baro  et  dapifer)  neoessario  desit, 
praepositus  et  quatuor  de  mdioribus  villae  asaint  pro  omnibus  qui  nomi- 
natim  non  erunt  ad  pladtum  submoniti.'   Ibid.  $$  a,  6. 

*  *Agantur  itaque  primo  debita  verae  Christianitatis  jura;  secundo 
regis  placita ;  postremo  causae  singulorum  dignis  satiafactionibus  exple- 
antur  et  quoecunque  scyresmot  discordantes  inveniet,  vel  amore  congrqc^ 
vd  sequestret  judicio.*  Ibid.  '  See  above,  p.  187. 
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new  \    The  references  to  trial  by  battle,  which  now  become  Trial  by 

.  .     battle  and 

common,  show  that  the  Normans  had  introduced  that  custom  in  inquest  by 

its  legal  completeness.     But  the  most  important  noyeltj  is  the 

inquest  by  oath,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which 

forms  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  jury.     William 

the  Conqueror  directs  the  justiciars  on  one  occasion  to  aseemble 

the  shire-moots  which  had  taken  part  in  a  suit  touching  the 

rights  of  Ely;  that  being  done,  there  were  to  be  chosen  a 

number  of  the  English  who  knew  the  state  of  the  disputed  lands 

in  the  reign  of  Edward ;  these  were  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  Inqueit  by 

their  depositions ;  and  action  was  to  be  taken  accordingly  \     A 

similar  writ  of  William  Rufiis  to  the  sheriff  of  Northampton* 

shire,  already  mentioned,  directs  a  like  proceeding  in  the  affairs 

of  Rameey;  whilst  two  writs  of  William  the  Etheling  to  the 

sheriff  of  Kent  order,  and  direct  action  to  be  taken  upon,  the 

verdict  or  recognition  of  the  good  men  of  that  county  in  re< 

ference  to  the  rights  of  S.  Augustine's  ^ 

^  For  example ;  '  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  Nigello  de  Oilli  et  Willelmo 
viceoomiti  de  Oxeneforde  salatem.  Praecipio  vobis  ut  facUtis  abbati  de 
Abbendona  plenariam  rectitudinem  de  exclusa  8aa»*  &c.  Ghron.  Abingd.  ii. 
92.  '  H.  rex  Anglomm,  W.  yioeoomiti  de  Oxeneforde,  salutem.  Fac  dto 
et  fdne  nH>ra  plenam  juBtitiam  Faritio/  Ac,  Ibid. 

'  '  W.  rex  Anglorum  Lanfranco  archiepisoopo  et  Rogero  oomiti  Moritonii 
«t  Gauffiido  Constantienai  epiacopo  salntem.  Mando  vobia  et  praecipio  ut 
iterum  fiusiatia  congregari  omnea  scyraa  quae  interfiierunt  placito  habito  de 
tenia  eccleaiae  de  Heli,  antequam  mea  conjunx  in  Normanniam  noviasime 
▼eniret ;  cum  quibns  etiam  sint  de  baronibua  meia  qui  competenter  adeeae 
poterunt  et  praedicto  placito  interfuerunt,  et  qui  teriaa  ejusdem  ecclesiae 
tenent.  Quibua  in  unum  congregatia  «ligantur  plurea  de  illia  Anglia  qui 
aciunt  quomodo  terrae  jacebant  praefatae  eccleaiae  die  qua  rex  Edwardua 
obiit,  et  quod  inde  dixerint  ibiaem  jurando  teatentur.'  liber  Eliensia,  i. 
356.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  ia  referred  to  by  Henry  I  aa  final:  'Sicut 
dirationatum  fuit  in  tempore  patris  mei  apud  Keneteford,  coram  baronibua 
patria  mei . .  .  et  testimonio  pluiium  ayrarum.'   Mon.  Angl.  i.  483. 

*  '  Willelmua  filius  regia  Willelmo  vicecomiti  de  Ghent  aalutem.  Prae- 
cipio quod  praecipiaa  Hamonem  filium  Vitalia  et  probia  vicinia  Santwic  quoa 
Hamo  nominabit,  ut  dicant  veritatem  de  nave  abbatia  de  Sancto  Augnstino, 
et,  ai  navia  ilia  perrexit  per  mare  die  qua  rex  novisaime  mare  tranaivit,  tunc 
prscipio  ut  modo  p«rgat  quousque  rex  in  Angliam  veniat  et  iterum  resaisi- 
atuT  inde  abbaa  prae£ctu8.  Testibua  epiaoopo  Sarisb.  et  canoellario  apud 
Wodeatoo.*  'W.  filiua  regis  W.  viceoomiti  salutem.  Praecipio  quod 
reaaisiaa  abbatem  de  Sancto  Auguatino  de  nave  sua  aicut  ego  praecepi  per 
meum  aliud  breve  et  aicut  reoognitum  fuit  per  proboa  hominea  comitatua, 
quod  inde  abbaa  erat  aaisitua  die  qna  rex  mare  noviarime  tranaivit,  et  in 
pace  teneat,  et  hoc  sine  mora,  ne  inde  damorem  amplius  audiam.  Teste 
canoellario  apud  Windeaor.'    Palgrave^  Commonwealth,  clxxix. ;  Elmham, 
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Qiieiitkmas       The  employment  of  a  number  of  sworn  thegne  to  report  on 

present*       the  character  of  accused  persons,  which  has  been  traced  to  the 

laws  of  Ethelred,  may  probably  haye  continued  to  be  usual ;  and 

thus  the  growth  of  the  jury  in  criminal  matters  may  have  kept 

pace  with  its  development  in  civil  affairs.    But  of  this  we  have 

slight  evidence,  unless  the  session  of  Hundehoge,  where  the 

TheiuvMnB    thegns  of  Huntingdonshire  acted  with  the  king's  justiciar,  maj 

of  the  2^  be  again  appealed  to.     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 

that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  shire-moot  was  now 

vested  in  persons  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  fulfilment  of 

their  duties  and  to  speak  the  truth  \    The  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I 

proves  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  judices  and  juratores. 

Whether  the  terms  are  equivalent ;  whether  they  merely  mean 

the  qualified  members  of  the  courts  from  whose  body  witnesses 

and  compurgators  must  be  chosen ;  whether  the  judices  were  a 

permanent  body  of  local  proprietors*,  and  the  juratores  a  selee* 

tion  of  freemen  sworn  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  particular 

case;  whether  the  judices  may  not  have  been  the  presenters  of 

the  criminals,  and  the  juratores  the  witnesses  in  the  civil  suits, 

ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  353,  354 :  in  the  latter  place  these  acte  are  refierred  lo 
William  RufiiB  during  his  &ther*s  life ;  but  thia  is  veiy  improbable.  The 
same  authority  furnishes  another  writ  of  the  same  sort ;  p.  356 :  '  Fae  re- 
cognosd  per  homines  hnndredi  de  Middeltone  quas  oonsoetudines  Abbas  S. 
Augustini  habere  debet  in  villa  de  Newingtone.*  A  writ  of  Stephen  order- 
ing restitution  to  the  church  of  S.  Martin,  London,  in  pursuance  of  la  like 
reooffnition,  '  Sicut  recognitum  et  testificatum  f uit  coram  M.  vioeoomite  in 
hnnaredo  apud  Meldonam,*  is  printed  in  Madox,  Formulare  Angl.  p.  40. 
In  1 106  Henry  I  commissions  five  baroos  to  ascertain  the  customs  of  the 
church  of  York  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men :  Thoroton,  Nottinghamshire, 

IU.I77. 

'  The  promissory  oath,  such  as  that  taken  by  the  twelve  the^gns  to  accuse 
no  one  fiedsely,  and  by  modem  jurymen  to  '  well  and  truly  try  and  true 
deliverance  make/  as  well  as  that  of  the  modem  witness,  differs  widely 
from  the  declaratory  oath  of  the  ancient  popular  courts,  which  was  confined 
to  the  affirmation  of  a  single  fact,  prescribMl  by  the  judges  as  the  point  to 
be  proved,  or  to  the  confiimation  by  compurgators  of  the  oath  of  a  prin* 
cipaL  The  observance  of  the  distinction  woidd  have  served  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  many  improbable  theories  of  the  origin  of  juries.  The  oath 
of  the  jury-inquest  was  a  promise  to  speak  the  truth,  *  Sacramentum  quod 
verum  dicent  (Assise  of  Clarendon),  or  '  Quod  inde  veritatem  secundum 
consdentiam  suam  manifestabunt '  (Const.  Clarendon). 

'  The  judices  in  the  county  court  are  described  in  the  Leges  Hen.  I» 
o.  zzix. :  '  Begis  judices  sunt  barones  comitatus,  qui  liberas  in  ds  terras 
habent  per  quos  debent  causae  singulorum  alterna  proseoutione  traetari, 
villani  vero  vel  cotseti  vel  ferdingi  vel  qui  sunt  viles  vel  inopes  personae 
Bon  sunt  inter  legum  judices  numerandl. 
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it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  guess.  They  appear  however  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  '  minuti  homines,'  or  mean  men,  who 
were  likewise  bound  to  attend  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot, 
and  who  probably  did  not  possess  so  much  land  as  was  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man  for  acting  as  judge  in  a  suit  in  which  land  was 
in  question.  That  these  persons  were  veiy  numerous  is  certain 
from  the  very  large  fines  imposed  on  them  for  neglect  of  duty. 
In  Yorkshire  the  sheriff  accounts  for  thirty-one  marks  drawn 
from  nine  'judicatores  comitatus;'  and  for  336  marks  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  '  de  minutis  jndicibus  et  juratoribus  comi- 
tatus.' It  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  almost  immediately  after 
that  the  unfortunate  payers  have  undertaken  to  compound  for 
their  attendance:  'The  judges  and  jurors  of  Yorkshire  owe  a Theioron 
hundred  pounds  that  they  may  no  more  be  judges  or  jurors^.'  of  the  sure- 
The  sheriff  of  Kent  accounts  for  £17  3<.  4d,  from  the  jurors  of 
Kent,  and  another  sum  from  Sussex ;  in  Essex,  £5  6«.  Sd,  is 
raised  from  the  'minuti  homines ; '  in  Lincolnshire,  seventy- four 
marks  and  a-half;  in  Bedfordshire,  forty  shillings  from  the 
'  juratores  et  minuti  homines ; '  and  four  judges  of  the  isle  of 
Axholm  render  account  for  eight  marks  due  for  the  pleas  of 
William  of  Albini  \  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  all  these 
fines  were  incurred  for  non-attendance,  and  that  they  prove 

• 

^  Pipe  BoU  Hen.  I,  pp.  a/,  28.  The  entry  '  Judioee  et  jnratoree  Ebora- 
ciBcire  debent  £100  ut  non  ampliuB  sint  jadioes  nee  juratoree,'  ibid.  p.  34, 
is  someiiiDeB  quoted  aa  referring  to  Walter  Eapec  and  Eustace  Fitz-John. 
This  is  however  not  the  case :  it  is  the  first  entry  among  the  accounts 
accruing  from  the  county  of  York  in  consequence  of  their  visitation.  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  entry  is  uncertain :  Brunner  (Schwurgericht,  p.  355) 
adduces  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  attempts  made  from  ^e  beghming  of 
the  jury  system  to  escape  the  responsibility.  It  appears  to  me  rather  to 
refer  to  the  old  system  which  was  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  juiy 
system,  and  to  be  a  sort  of  composition  for  the  fine  incurred  by  non- 
attendance  at  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot.  Bat  the  same  desire  to 
avoid  jury-work  appears  constantly  later  on,  when  fines  'pro  defectu  re- 
cognitionis '  are  frequent.  To  the  scarcity  of  qualified  jurors  the  following 
passage  refers : '  Si  opus  est,  licet  in  placitis  judicibus  qui  aderunt  respeotare 
pladtum  ex  abundanti,  donee  senatores  absentee  interesse  possint,  vel  ipsi 
judicium  inquisierint;  nee  jure  oogendi  sunt  ad  jurandum  quod  nesciant 
judicium  inde;'  i.  e.  in  cases  in  which  at  the  county  court  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  judices  informed  on  the  particular  case,  the 
trial  may  be  respited  until  either  they  have  informed  themselves,  or  the 
absent  witan  can  be  present.    Leges  Hen.  I,  0.  29. 

'  Pipe  Boll  Hen.  I,  pp.  65,  69,  118,  &c. 
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either  the  dislike  of  the  free-holders  to  attend  the  court  of  the 
justice  itinerant,  or  a  serious  decline  in  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  county  courts.  But  this  does  not  afifect  the  main  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  continuance  of  the  custom  of  employing  jurors 
to  transact  the  judicial  work. 

Extortion         The  use  made  of  the  shire-moot  for  the  purpose  of  raising 

the  shire-     money  may  account  for  the  reluctance  of  the  suitors  to  attend. 

™  That  this  was  the  practice  is  clearly  shown  by  Henry's  writ 

for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  custom :  '  I  will  cause  those 
courts  to  be  summoned  when  I  will  for  my  own  soverdgn 
'  necessities,  at  my  pleasure  ^ ; '  an  important  engagement  in* 
tended  to  deprive  the  sheriffs  of  their  opportimities  of  wanton 
exaction,  but  to  secure  to  the  king  the  right  of  asking  for 
or  taking  money  when  he  should  deem  it  necessary.  Unfor- 
tunately this  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  method 
of  ndsing  money  from  the  shire-moot';  but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  when  the  occasion  arose,  the  counties  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  not  by  the  sheriffs. 
The  same  writ  directs  that  suits  between  the  barons  of  the 
king's  demesne  for  the  division  of  land  are  to  be  decided  in  the 
Curia  Regis ;  similar  suits  between  vassals, '  vavassores,'  in  the 
county  court  and  by  trial  by  battle. 

The  hun-  Nearly  all  the  creneral  statements  made  about  the  shire-moot 

are  true  also  of  the  hundred-moot.  This  also  is  restored  by 
Henry  I  as  it  was  in  King  Edward's  days.  The  same  reluct- 
ance to  attend  is  proved  by  the  entry  of  penalties  on  the  Pipe 
Roll;  the  sheriff  of  Sussex  accounts  for  102  marks  'for  the 
pleas  of  Richard  Basset  from  the  minuti  homines  for  de&ult  of 
the  hundred-moot ;  *  and  in  Middlesex  a  small  payment  of  the 
same  kind  is  entered '.    The  '  Leges  Henrici  I,'  as  they  are  called, 

*  Above,  p.  393. 

'  The  following  curious  writ  of  Henry  I  proves  both  the  formal  demand 
of  an  aid  from  the  barons  of  his  court  and  the  negotiation  of  the  parti- 
culars through  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer : '  H.  rex  Anglorum  R.  episoopo, 
at  Herberto  camerario  et  Hugoni  de  Bochelanda,  salutem.  Sciatia  quod 
olamo  quietas  v.  hidas  abbatis  Faricii  de  Abendona  de  eleemosyna  de 
Wrtha,  de  onmibus  rebus,  et  nominatim  de  isto  auxilio  quod  barones  mihi 
dederunt,  et  hoc  dico,  sicut  clamavi  quietas  eas  per  aliud  breve  meum  in 
omni  tempore.  Testibus/  &c.  Chron.  Abingd.  ii.  113. 

'  Pipe  Boll  Hen.  I,  pp.  71,  151;  cf.  pp.  a8,  30,  56,  117,  143. 
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attest  the  existence  of  the  two  courts  of  the  hundred,  the  great 
one  for  view  of  frankpledge,  held  twice  a  year  under  the  sheriff, 
and  afterwards  called  the  great  court  of  the  hundred,  or  SherifTs 
toum  and  leet  ^ ;  and  the  lesser  court,  the  Curia  parva  Hundredi^ 
held  twelve  times  a  year,  and  presided  over  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred':  in  the  latter  the  chief  business  was  probably  the 
disputes  about  small  debts,  which  long  continued  to  famish  its 
sole  employment '. 

129.  The  manorial  constitution,  which  is  the  lowest  form  of  Themano- 
judicial  organisation,  was  by  this  time  largely  if  not  completely 
developed.  The  manor  itself  was,  as  Ordericus  tells  us,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  township,  now  held  by  a  lord 
who  possessed  certain  judicial  rights  vaiying  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant  by  which  he  was  infeoffed.  Every  manor 
had  a  court-baron,  the  ancient  gemot  of  the  township  ^  in  which 
by-laws  were  made  and  other  local  business  transacted,  and  a 
court-customary  in  which  the  business  of  the  villenage  was  de- 
spatched.   Those  manors  whose  lords  had  under  the  Anirlo-Saxon  Gourt-baroii, 

oourt-cus- 

laws  possessed  sac  and  soc,  or  who  since  the  Conquest  had  had  tomarv.and 
grants  in  which  those  terms  were  used,  had  also  a  court-leet,  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  hundred  \  and  excusing  the  suitors  who  attended 

^  LI.  Hen.  I,  o.  viii :  *  Bib  in  anno  oonveniant  in  hundretum  suum  qui- 
cunque  liberi  .  .  ad  dinoBoendum  inter  caetera  si  decaniae  plenae  sint.* 

'  Ibid.  c.  yii :  '  Hundreta  vel  wapentagia  duodecies  in  anno  oongregari.' 
Under  Henry  II  these  courts  were  held  every  fortnight, '  de  quindena  in 
quindenam.'  Henry  III  fixed  them  every  three  weeks ;  Ann.  Dunst. 
pp.  139,  140. 

'  See  Ey ton's  Shropshire,  idi.  i68 ;  Viner's  Abridgment,  s.  v.  Court. 
Early  notices  of  transactions  in  the  court  of  the  hundred  will  be  found  in 
Madox,  Foimulare  Anglicanum,  p.  40. 

*  The  tunsdpesmot  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  by  Richard  I  to  Wenlock 
Priory :  the  king  grants  that  all  the  prior  s  men,  tiUies,  and  effects  shall  be 
quit  of  all  oppressions  and  exactions,  from  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot, 
from  pleas  and  plaints,  from  husteng,  portmanmot  (court  of  portreeve  in 
boroughs),  and  tunscipesmot.    Eyton,  Shropshire,  iii.  237. 

'  On  the  institution  of  the  oourt-leet,  see  Scriven  on  Copyholds ;  Gneist, 
Self>govemment^  i.  89,  loi  sq.  Although  the  documentary  history  of  these 
courts  belongs  to  a  later  age,  there  can  be  little  risk  in  tracing  their  origin 
back  to  the  sac  and  soc  of  the  older  jurisdictions,  and  not  regarding  them 
as  mere  creations  of  Norman  feudalism.  If  they  had  been  so,  there  must 
have  been  some  evidence  of  their  creation  after  the  Conquest ;  but,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  language  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
documents  of  the  Norman  period  is  Sstinctly  borrowed  from  the  Anglo- 
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it  from  going  to  the  eourt-Ieet  of  the  handred*.  If  the 
lord  had  a  grant  of  view  of  frankpledge  also,  his  tenants  were 
released  from  attendance  at  the  sheriff's  toum.  It  was  only 
the  great  haronial  jurisdictions,  which  were  almost  shires  in 
themselves,  that  freed  their  suitors  from  all  attendance  at  the 
libortiei  popular  courts.  These  greater  jurisdictions,  liberties,  or  honours ', 
the  growth  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  we  have  already 
traced,  were  multiplied  under  the  Normau  sovereigns'.  They 
presented  to  the  great  feudatories  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  and  making 
themselves  absolutely  supreme  among  their  dependents.  It 
tasked  accordingly  the  energies  of  the  national  courts  to  watch 
them  :  they  attracted  to  their  own  courts  the  poorer  freemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  hun- 
dred and  the  shire  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  crown ; 
they  served  as  a  basis  for  the  judicial  tyranny  of  the  petty  cas- 
tellans, which  we  have  seen  break  out  into  anarchy  in  the 
wretched  times  of  Stephen ;  and  it  was  no  small  triumph  when 
Henry  11  forced  them  to  admit  his  itinerant  justices  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  them  ^  although  the  proceeds  of  the  assizes  con- 

Saxon.  The  history  of  the  leet-jury,  which  might  throw  some  consideiable 
light  on  the  early  development  of  the  jury  principle  in  Knglandi  is  stall 
a  desideratum.  It  may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  that  if  the  manorial 
jorisdictions  had  been  created  in  the  feudal  period,  they  would  have  taken 
the  feudal  form ;  their  courts  would  have  been  courts  of  baronies,  not  of 
single  manors,  and  their  process  would  not  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  old  popular  courts,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is.  ^  See  above,  p.  398. 

*  The  honour  may  contain  several  manors  and  hold  one  oourt-day  fbr  all, 
but  the  several  manors  retain  their  separate  organisation  under  it;  and 
it  has  no  independent  organisation  irrespective  of  them.  'Although  an 
honour  consists  of  many  manors  and  there  is  for  all  the  manors  oidy  one 
court  held,  yet  are  they  quasi  several  and  distinct  courts.*  Soriven,  it.  737; 
quoted  by  Gndst,  Verwalt.  i.  164. 

'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundreds  fell  more  especially  into  the  hands  of 
the  territorial  proprietors ;  so  much  so,  that  before  the  end  of  the  period, 
perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases,  these  courts  had  become  part  of  the  fief  of 
the  lord  whose  castle  or  manor-house  was  the  stronghold  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  hundreds  were  held  by  the 
monasteries ;  e.g.  Robert  d*Oilli  had  a  grant  of  the  hundred  outside  the 
Northgate  of  Oxford:  any  good  county  histoiy  will  furnish  illustrations. 
In  these  cases  the  haHiff  of  the  hundred  was  nominated  by  the  lord  and 
presided  in  the  courts,  except  at  the  sheriiTs  toum.  In  the  case  of  an 
honour  such  as  that  of  Peverell,  the  sheriff  was  excluded  even  from  the 
toum.     Dep.  Keeper's  Report,  xvi.  app.  41. 

*  Assize  of  Chuindon,  Select  Charters,  p.  338. 
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tinned  no  doubt  to  increase  the  income  of  the  lords.  The  legal 
records  of  Henry  I's  reign  furnish  us  with  but  little  information 
respecting  either  the  smaller  jurisdictions  of  the  manor  or  the 
crreater  ones  of  the  honour  or  liberty.     There  is  however  no  Prooedura 

in  thd 

doubt  that  the  same  principles  of  l^al  procedure  were  used  in  manorua 
these  as  in  the  popular  courts ;  the  juratores  and  judices  were 
there  as  well  as  in  the  shire  and  the  hundred ;  compurgation 
and  ordeal ;  fines  for  non-attendance ;  the  whole  accumulation 
of  ancient  custom  as  well  as  Norman  novelty.  They  were  in 
fact,  as  they  had  been  earlier,  public  jurisdictions  vested  in 
private  hands  ^ ;  descending  hereditarily  in  connexion  with  the 
hereditary  estate,  and  only  recoverable  by  the  crown  either  by 
a  forcible  resumption  of  the  estate,  or  by  a  series  of  legal  enact- 
ments such  as  reduced  the  dangers  of  private  authority  by  increas** 
ing  the  pressure  of  central  administration.  The  latter  process  was 
one  part  of  the  reforms  of  Henry  II,  but  the  former,  owing  to 
the  strangely  conservative  policy  of  the  kings,  was  veiy  seldom 

resorted  to.     When  a  flreat  barony  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  fell  Treatmetit 

of  escheated 

into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  honoan. 
the  general  body  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  it  lay,  it  re- 
tained a  distinct  corporate  existence  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  had  possessed  before.     Under  the  title  of 
an  Honour,  it  either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  king  and 


^  An  example  of  a  tranBaction  in  the  court  of  Bath  under  Bishop  John 
of  Toun  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  76.  The  Bishop  sits  with 
his  friends  and  barons.  A  letter  is  produced  from  the  regent  William,  son 
of  Henry  I,  directing  the  deliveiy  of  an  estate  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
herited it.  The  bishop  reads  the  letter,  and  asks  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  prior  of  Bath  states  the  claim  of  the  convent  on  the  land  in  queSkion. 
A  discussion  follows,  'variis  ab  alterutro  contradictionibus:'  the  bishop 
adjourns,  that  those  members  of  the  court  who  are  *  neither  advocates  nor 
lavourers  of  either  side*  may  have  time  for  consideration.  Having  delibe- 
rated, they  return  into  court,  and  one  of  them  delivers  the  sentence : — the 
claimant  must  produce  his  title-deeds  or  witnesses ;  if  he  can  do  neither, 
he  must  be  heard  no  more.  He  makes  no  reply;  and  the  sentence  is 
approved  by  the  court ;  two  bishops,  three  archdeacons  with  many  clerks 
and  chaplains,  and  five  laymen,  probably  the  friends  and  barons  mentioned 
before ;  and  the  document  is  attested  by  twelve  witnesses.  A  writ  from 
the  king  confirms  the  decision  of  the  court,  directing  that  the  prior  and 
convent  shall  retain  the  land.  This  proceeding  is  certainly  more  like  that 
of  a  witenagemot  than  that  of  a  court  of  law,  but  it  is  recognised  by  the 
king  *  sicut  dirationaverunt  [monachi]  .  .  per  judicium  curiae  tuae.' 
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was  fanned  like  a  shire  \  or  was  granted  out  again  as  a  hereditary 

fief.     Whilst  it  remained  in  the  king's  hands,  the  fact  that  he 

was  the  lord  of  the  honour  did  not  raise  the  immediate  tenants 

of  the  barony  to  the  rank  of  tenants-in-chief,  or  entitle  the  crown 

to  claim  from  tliem  the  rights  that  it  claimed  from  such  tenants'. 

It  was  therefore  separable  from  the  estates  of  the  crown  at  a 

moment's  notice,  and  was  not  used  to  promote  the  uniformity  or 

symmetry  of  the  provincial  organisation. 

Dememeof       130.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  franchises  of  the  nobles  was 
UM  Grown.  .... 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  demesne  estates  of  the  crown,  the  profits 

of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  although  they  were  not 
in  all  cases  fieuined  by  the  sherifiGB  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
lay.  The  royal  estate  of  Windsor  was  accounted  for  in  the 
year  1130  by  William  de  Bocland,  who  was  steward  also  of 
seyeral  other  royal  manors.  In  these  estates,  which,  when  they 
had  been  held  by  the  crown  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, bore  the  title  of  manors  of  ancient  demesne ',  very  much 
of  the  ancient  popular  process  had  been  preseryed  without  any 
change ;  and  to  the  present  day  some  customs  are  maintained  in 
aibelBrwte.  them  which  recall  the  most  primitive  institutions.  In  one 
great  division  however  of  the  royal  lands,  the  forests,  this  is 
not  the  case,  although  the  forest  administration  itself  was  to  a 
certain  extent  modelled  upon  the  popular  system.  The  forests, 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  were 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  king;  they  were 
outside  the  common  law  or  right  of  the  kingdom ;  they  were 
not  liable  to  be  visited  by  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  Curia 

^  So  the  Honour  of  Wallingford  is  qiecially  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon ;  and  those  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  and  Lan- 
caster in  Magna  Carta.  Some  of  these  were  set  apart  as  a  provision  for 
the  king's  ministers  :  e.g.  the  Honour  of  Berkhampstead  was  held  by  the 
chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  Honour  of  Peverell  long  retained 
a  separate  existence,  having  been  forfeited  early  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  U. 
Its  courts  were  only  abolished  by  the  statute  la  and  13  Victoria. 

*  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  34 ;  Magna  Carta,  art.  43. 

'  *  A  manor  of  ancient  demesne  was  extra-hundredal ;  it  was  as  it  were 
a  hundred  in  itself,  owing  no  suit  nor  having  any  concern  in  other  hundred 
eourts,  but  like  the  latter,  controlled  by  the  county  court  and  responsible 
to  the  king's  justiciars  in  many  matters,  but  chiefly  in  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  criminal  law,  and  came  under  the  class  called  Pleas  of 
the  Crown.*  Eyton,  Shropshire,  iii.  73,  74. 
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Segis,  but  by  special  commiBsion  and  by  special  officials ;  they 
had  laws  and  customs  of  their  own,  and  these  were  drawn  up 
rather  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  beasts  of  chase  than  that  of  the 
king*s  subjects^.  The  cruelty  of  the  forest  law  is  constantly 
ascribed  to  Henry  I,  who  shared  with  William  Rufus  the 
character  of  bloody  ferocity  from  which  the  Conqueror,  Bobert^ 
and  Stephen  were  comparatively  free.  The  master  forester  The  fomt 
seems  to  have  been  independent  even  of  the  great  justiciar ;  the 
forest  courts  were  separate  from  the  courts  of  the  shire,  although 
in  the  shires  in  which  there  were  royal  forests  the  same  persona 
who  were  bound  to  attend  the  shire-moot  were  forced  to  do  suit 
at  the  forest  courts  ^.  The  constant  interference  and  irre-  Foreit  op- 
sponsible  position  of  the  officers  contributed  gpreatly  to  the 
hatred  with  which  the  forest  administration  was  viewed;  and 
the  extent  of  land  absorbed  in  this  way  went  on  increasing 
until  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Henry  I  refused  to  surrender  the 
forests  which  his  father  and  brother  had  made;  Stephen  pro- 
mised to  surrender  Henry's  forests,  but  either  failed  to  keep  his 
word,  or  allowed  the  people  to  believe  that  he  had  failed. 
The  first  forest  code  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  but  it  records 
the  severities  of  his  grandfather,  and  its  report  is  borne  out  by 
the  words  of  Ordericus  and  other  contemporaries '. 

131.  A  more  important  feature  of  administrative  history  at<^n>wthof 

*'         towxu. 

this  period  is  the  growth  of  the  towns  \     This  has  been  traced 

'  DialogoB  de  Scaccario,  i.  i  t  :  '  Sane  forestarum  ratio,  poena  qnoque  vel 
absolutio  delinquentium  in  eas,  sive  pecuniaria  fuerit  sive  corporalis,  seor- 
Biun  ab  aliis  regni  judiciis  secemitur  et  boUub  regis  arbitrio  vel  cujuslibet 
familiaris  ad  hoc  specialiter  deputati  subjicitar.  Legibus  quidem  propriis 
Bubedstit,  qaas  non  communi  r^ni  jure,  Bed  voluntaria  principis  inBtitutione 
Bubnizas  dicunt,  adeo  ut  quod  per  legem  ejus  £ftctuin  fuerit,  non  juBtmn 
absolute  sed  justum  secundum  legem  forestae  dicatur.* 

'  Assize  of  Woodstock,  art.  ti.     Select  Charters,  p.  150. 

'  On  the  number  and  position  of  the  forests,  see  Pearson's  Historical 
Maps,  pp.  44-48 ;  Ellis's  Intr.  i.  103-1 16.  '  The  royal  domains  consiBted 
of  1433  manors,  30  chases,  781  parks,  and  67  forests;'  Gneist,  Verwalt- 
ungsrecht,  i.  190  (from  Cowell?),  but  this  computation  does  not  apply  to 
the  Domesday  Survey,  or  even  to  the  Norman  period  with  any  strictness. 

^  The  fortified  towns  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  Canterbury,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Chester,  Lincoln,  and 
Colchester.  The  customs  of  forty-one  cities  or  boroughs  are  either  given 
in  detail  or  briefly  noticed.  Most  of  these  are  the  county  towns  of  the 
prcBent  day.    In  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  ii.  §  15,  2,  Canterbury,  Boohetter, 
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in  a  former  chapter  down  to  the  date  of  the  Conquest  We 
have  seen  tbat  they  were  originally  no  more  than  large  town- 
ships or  collections  of  townships,  whose  constitution  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  differed  from  the  general  t3rpe  of  the  ancient 
Tillage,  but  which  had  accumulated  rights  and  functions  answer- 
State  of  ing  more  strictly  to  those  of  the  hundred.  And  at  the  time  of 
Conqutitt.  the  Clonquest  they  had  gained  such  importance  as  to  have  in 
many  cases  special  compositions  for  taxation,  and  tribunals  of 
their  own  *.  With  the  exception  however  of  London,  no  town 
yet  shows  itself  to  have  arrived  at  anything  like  the  later  civic 
constitution ;  and  London  under  its  port-reeve  and  bishop,  the 
two  officers  who  seem  to  give  it  a  unity  and  identity  of  its  own, 
is  only  a  bundle  of  communities,  townships,  parishes,  and  lord- 
ships, of  which  each  has  its  own  constitution. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  chief  city  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  a  curiously  jealous  and  scanty  character :  'William 
the  king  greets  William  the  bishop  and  Cosfiith  the  port>reeve  *, 
and  all  the  burghers  within  London, French  and  English, friendly: 
and  I  do  you  to  wit  that  I  will  that  ye  twain  be  worthy  of  all 
the  law  that  ye  were  worthy  of  in  King  Edward's  day.  And  I 
will  that  every  child  be  his  father's  heir  after  his  father's  day ; 
and  I  will  not  endure  that  any  man  offer  any  wrong  to  you.   Qod 

London,  Winchester,  Lewes,  Hastings,  Chichester,  Soathampton,  Ware- 
ham,  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  and  Exeter  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  moneyers ;  very  many  others  are  specified  in  Domesday,  and  still 
more  are  discoverable  firom  coins.    See  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  174-177. 

'  See  above,  pp.  94-96.  Oxford  paid  £ao  and  six  sextaries  of  honey  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  ;  £60  at  the  Survey.  Stafford  paid  £9  at  the 
former  period  ;  Shrewsbury  £7  i6«.  8d. ;  Norwich  £20  to  the  king,  £10  to 
the  earl ;  at  Huntingdon  two-thirds  of  the  Jirma  hurgi  were  paid  to  the 
king,  one-third  to  the  earl.    Ellis,  Litr.  i.  190  sq. 

'  The  word  pari  in  port-^eeve  is  the  Latin  'porta*  (not  portus),  where 
the  markets  were  held*  and,  although  used  for  the  dty  generally,  seems  to 
refer  to  it  specially  in  its  character  of  a  mart  or  city  of  meroluuitB.  The 
port-gereJa  at  Canterbury  had  a  close  connexion  with  the  'oeapmanne 
glide ;  *  and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  in  London,  where  there  was 
a  cnihten-gilde,  the  estates  of  which  were  formed  into  the  ward  of 
Portsoken.  Froon  the  position  assigned  to  the  port-reeve  in  this  writy 
which  answers  to  that  given  to  the  sheriff  in  ordinary  writs,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  a  royal  officer  who  stood  to  the  merchants  of  the  city 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  bishop  stood  to  the  cleigy :  and  if  he  were  also 
the  head  of  the  guild  his  office  illustrates  veiy  well  the  combination  of 
Yolantaiy  oiganisation  with  administrative  machinery  which  marks  the 
English  municipal  system  from  its  earliest  days. 
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keep  you  ^.'     Here  is  do  grant  of  corporate  priyileges ;  the  son 

may  succeed  to  his  father's  franchise,  but  there  is  no  corporate 

succession ;  the  state  of  things  that  had  existed  in  King  Edward's 

day  is  guaranteed  and  no  more.     The  charter  of  Henry  I  shows  Charter  or 

a  marked  advance  \    The  city  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  unity,  Loodbn. 

although  that  unity  depends  on  hereditary  succession  only :  it  is 

independent  of  county  organisation,  the  county  in  which  it  lies  Shirooon-   , 

is  itself  let  at  ferm  to  the  citizens ;  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  London 

the  shires,  it  is  to  have  a  sheriff  of  its  own  and  a  justiciar  :  as 

a  greater  privilege  still,  it  is  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and  justiciar, 

and  to  be  open  to  no  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  its  own 

elected  officers.     The  citizens  are  not  to  be  called  before  any  other 

privileges, 
court  outside  their  own  walls,  and  are  freed  from  Danegeld, 

from  scot  and  lot,  from  responsibility  for  the  murder-fine  and 
obligation  to  trial  by  battle :  they  are  freed  from  toll  and  other 
duties  of  the  kind  throughout  all  England,  at  the  ports  as  well 
as  in  land.  They  are  to  possess  their  lands,  the  conmion  lands 
of  their  townships,  and  their  rights  of  coursing  in  Chiltem, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  Yet  with  all  this  no  new  incorporation 
is  bestowed  :  the  churches,  the  barons,  the  citizens,  retain  their 
ancient  customs;  the  churches  their  sokens,  the  barons  their 
manors,  the  citizens  their  township  organisation,  and  possibly 
their  guilds.  The  municipal  unity  which  they  possess  is  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  county  and  hundred.  They  have  their  Their  moots, 
folk-moot,  answering  to  the  shire-moot  outside ;  their  ward- moot 
answering  to  the  hundred  court;  their  hustings-court  every 
Monday,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens, although  later  lawyers  regarded  this  also  as  a  county  court. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  merchant-guild,  the  membership  of 
which  is  a  requisite  for  civic  magistracy.  No  guild  is  men- 
tioned at  all,  although  we  know  from  the  laws  of  Athelstan  that  ^^^ 
a  frith-gild  existed  in  London  in  his  days,  and  from  another 
charter  of  Henry  himself  that  there  was  a  '  cnihten-gild,'  or 
confraternity  of  citizens  which  had  possessed  its  own  lands  with 
sac  and  soc  and  other  customs  in  the  days  of  King  Edward. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  guilds  at  this  time, 

^  Select  ChATteri^  p.  79.  *  Ibid.  pp.  103,  104.  ^.^ 
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it  would  seem  certain  that  thej  were  not  a  part  of  the  con- 
Btitation  of  the  city,  which  clearly  was  organised  under  a  sheriff 
like  any  other  shire.  It  is  possible  that  this  charter  of  Henry  I 
conferred  a  new  constitution,  and  that  the  elective  sheriff  was 
a  substitute  for  the  ancient  port-gerefa;  whilst  the  English 
cnihten-gild,  with  which  the  port-gerefa  and  his  soken  are  closely 
connected,  was  dissolved,  to  reappear  perhaps  at  a  later  period 
of  the    in  the  form  of  the  merchant-guild  and  '  communa.'   But  however 

and  oraA-  '  this  may  have  been,  before  the  end  of  the  reign  the  trade-guilds 
force  their  way  into  notice.  In  a.d.  1130  Robert  the  son  of 
Lefstan  pays  for  the  guild  of  weavers  £16  into  the  Exchequer. 
He  was  probably  the  alderman  of  the  guild;  and  his  father  Lefstan 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  cnihten-gild  ^. 
But  the  guild,  so  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  documents,  comes  into 
prominence  almost  as  early  in  the  provincial  towns  as  it  does  in 
London,  and  requires  more  special  mention  in  relation  to  them  '. 

Comtitatioa      Between  the  date  of  Henry's  charter  and  that  of  the  great 

in  z  130.  Pipe  Roll  some  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  city  must 
have  taken  place.  In  a.d.  1130  there  were  four  sheriffs  or  vice- 
eomites  who  jointly  account  for  the  ferm  of  London,  instead  of 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  charter;  and  part  of  the  account  is 
rendered  by  a  chamberlain  of  the  city.  The  right  to  appoint 
the  sheriffs  has  been  somehow  withdrawn,  for  the  citizens  pay  a 
hundred  marks  of  silver  that  they  may  have  a  sheriff  of  their 
own  choice,  whilst  the  four  sheriffs  in  office  pay  two  marks  of 
gold  each  in  order  to  be  quit  of  it '.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
Danegeld,  but  instead  there  is  an  '  auxilium  civitatis*  amounting 

JeAlonsyof   to£i20.     These  facts  may  not  indeed  point  to  any  oppressive 

the  inde-  ,  it-ii.-ii*.  1. 

nendenoe<tf  or  repressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  kmg,  but  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  great  dislike  of  the  guild  system  shown  by 
Henry  II  and  his  ministers,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  royal 

^  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  144*.  'Robertus  filiuB  Levestani  reddit  00m- 
potum  de  £16  de  gilda  Telariorum  Londoniarum.'  In  the  charter  of 
Henry  I,  which  confirms  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  rights 
of  the  old  cnihten  gild,  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  held  as  they  were 
*  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris  mei,  et  meo,  et  tempore  Leostani.*  Foedera, 
i.  II.  In  tiie  Pipe  Roll,  Witso  the  son  of  Le^estan  pays  half  a  mark  of 
gold  for  his  father's  office. 

*  See  below,  p.  41a.  *  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  pp.  143,  145.  148,  149. 
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policjto  encourage  municipal  independence  where  it  could  not  be 
made  directly  serviceable  to  the  humiliation  of  the  nobles  ^. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  the  state  of  London  is  in  the  reign  of  London 
Stephen,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  chief  men  of  the  Stephen, 
city  were  allowed  to  join  the  small  body  of  barons  and  bishops 
who  elected  the  king.     To  Stephen  the  Londoners  were  for  the 
most  part  faithful,  although  Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  one  of 
them,  was  the  adviser  and  executor  of  the  policy  which  pre- 
vented the  succession  of  Eustace  and  secured  the  throne  to 
Henry  11  ^      In    that  council  at  Winchester  by  which  the  The  'Opn»- 
empress   was  elected  to  be  lady  of  the  English,  the  citizens 
appeared  by  messengers  acting  on  behalf  of  the  communto^  a 
description   of  municipal  unity  which  suggests  that  the  com- 
munal idea  was  already  in  existence  as  a  basis  of  civic  organi- 
sation.    That  idea  was  fully  developed  in  the  next  reign,  but  in 
the  case  cited  the  word  may  possibly  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  folk-moot  whidb  had  been  recognised  in  Henry's  charter. 

During  the  Norman  period,  then,  London  appears  to  have  Compodte 
been  a  collection  of  small  communities,  manors,  parishes,  church-  the  oonsti- 
sokens,  and  guilds,  held  and  governed  in  the  usual  way ;  the  London, 
manors  descending    by  inheritance,   the  church   jurisdictions 
exercised  under  the  bishop,  the  chapter,  and  the  monasteries ; 
and  the  guilds  administered  by  their  own  officers  and  adminis* 
tering  their  own  property :  as  holding  in  chief  of  the  king,  the 
lords  of  the  franchises,  the  prelates  of  the  churches,  and  even 
the  aldermen  of  the  guilds,  where  the  guilds  possessed  estates, 
might  bear  the  title  of  barons.     It  was  for  the  most  part  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  had  its  unity,  not  in  the  municipal 
principle,  but  in  the  system  of  the  shire. 

The  growth  of  the  provincial  towns  is  more  distinctly  trace-  Proyindai 
able.     We  have  in  a  former  chapter  seen  their  origin  in  the 
township  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  generally  in  the  dependent 

^  It  is  poerible  that  the  diaappearanoe  of  the  port-reeve,  the  conyenion  of 
the  cnihten-gild  into  a  religions  house,  and  the  later  particulars  mentioned 
above,  signify  a  civic  revolution,  the  history  of  which  is  lost,  but  which 
might  account  for  the  earnest  support  given  by  the  citizens  to  Stephen,  and 
the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  the  Gommuna  which  marks  the  reign 
of  Richard  I. 

'  Gerrase,  Chron.  c.  1371.  '  W.  Malmeab.  Hisi.  Nov.  iii.  §  46. 
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township  which  acquired  wealth  and  solidity  under  the  pro- 

BoroaghBiii  tcction  of  a  great  earl  or  hishop,  or  of  the  king  himself.  In 
the  time  of  the  Confessor,  as  represented  to  us  in  Domesday, 
the  boroughs  had  obtained  a  clearly  recognised  status.  Their 
■customs  are  recorded  as  fully  as  they  would  have  been  in  later 
times  by  charter ;  their  constitution  is  set  before  us  as  by  its 
judicial  character  approaching  that  of  the  hundred  rather  than 
that  of  the  mere  township,  although  the  jurisdiction  is  manorial 
rather  than  civic  :  the  existence  of  guilds  is  likewise  recorded ; 
the  men  of  Dover  have  a  guild-hall^  and  there  are  guilds  pos- 
sessed of  land  at  Canterbury  \ 

Juriidiotioii  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  however,  that  of  jurisdiction, 
'  which  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest  is  almost  inseparable 
from  that  of  tenure.  In  some  of  the  Domesday  to^-ns  the  sac 
and  soc  belongs,  as  in  Lincoln,  to  the  owners  of  manorial  estates 
which  are  united  within  the  wails  '.  In  some  it  belongs  entirely 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  earl  or  bishop  * ;  and  in  some  it  is  divided 
between  the  crown,  the  bishop,  the  earl, — each  of  whom  may  be 
regarded  as  a  public  magistrate, — ^and  one  or  more  private  lords. 

Subject  to  In  all  these  cases,  unless  expressly  excluded  by  grants  the  sheriff 
exercised  the  same  superintendence  over  the  towns  as  he  did 
over  the  oountiy :  they  were  exempt  from  the  hundred  court, 
either  as  being  themselves  hundreds,  or  as  being  held  by  lords 
possessing  sac  and  soc,  but  they  were  not  exempt  from  the 
shire  administration.  The  sheriff  collected  from  them  the  renis 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  ferm,  and  watched  the  royal 

l^jmrein  rights  in  their  courts  of  justice.  The  Norman  Conquest  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  towns,  save  this,  that  the  tenure  became 
a  more  prominent  feature  of  dependence  than  the  jurisdiction. 

1  '  Willebnus  filius  Goisfridi  iii.  [manjBunB  habet]  in  quibus  erat  gihaU* 
bnigensium.'  Domesd.  i.  i.  In  Canterbury,  *  Ipd  quoque  burgenses  habe- 
bant  de  rege  xxxiii.  acras  terrae  in  gilda  sua;  'habet  archiepiBoopus  xii. 
buigeuBee  at  xxxii.  mansuraB  quaa  tenent  derici  de  villa  in  gildam  suam.* 
Ibid.  pp.  a,  3. 

'  *  In  ipsa  dvitate  erant  xii.  lagemanni,  id  est  habentes  aaoam  et  Bocam.* 
Lincoln,  Domesd.  i.  336.  Besides  these  twelve,  several  other  great  pro- 
prietors had  their  halls  with  sac  and  soc. 

'  Sandwich  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy ;  Domesd.  i.  3 ; 
Exeter  belongs  to  uie  king ;  ibid.  100 ;  Warwidc  to  Uie  eail ;  Madox. 
Firma  Buigi,  p.  16,  where  many  other  oases  are  given. 
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They  were  regarded  as  held  in  demesne  by  the  lords  who  had 
the  jurisdiction,  and  where  no  other  lord  claimed  it,  they  were 
held  in  demesne  of  the  king.    The  difference  between  the  towns  '^^^^  ^^ 
thus  held  is  not  perhaps  very  great  until  the  age  of  charters  <lemMiie. 
begins  :  then,  when  a  town  belongs  to  the  king,  it  has  a  royal 
charter;   other  towns  have  charters  from  their  lords  which 
sometimes  express  the  consent  of  the  king  to  the  grant  of 
liberties.     Of  the  boroughs  which  possess  early  charters,  North- 
hampton is  in  the  king's  demesne*,  Beverley  in  that  of  the 
archbishop  of  York '.     Leicester  early  in  the  twelfth  century  Leioeiter 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  held  by  the  king,  the  bishop  of  sevena 
Lincoln,  Simon   of  Senlis   who  represented   the  old  earls   of 
Mercia,  and  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil  the  sheriff  and  farmer  of  the 
king's  share'.     Subsequently  Count  Robert  of  Meulan  got  all 
four  shares  into  his  own  hands,  and  left  the  town  as  a  borough 
in  demesne  to  the  earls  of  Leicester  his  descendants.     The  city  Position  of 
of  Winchester,  like  that  of  London,  scarcely  appears  in  Domes- 
day at  all  * ;  its  citizens  had  already,  it  would  seem,  something 
of  the  same   status  as  those  of  London :   their  support  was 
given  to  Stephen  at  his  election  in   the   same  way,  and  they 
shared  with  the  Londoners,  and  occasionally  disputed  with  them, 
the  privilege  of  service  in  the  kitchen  and  the  buttery  at  the 
coronations  ^     One  result  of  the  doctrine  of  tenure  in  the  case  The  popa* 

.  latiODOf 

of  the  towns  was  to  leave  the  different  classes  of  men  m  the  towns 

answers  to 

same  condition  in  which  they  were  in  the  country:  the  burgage  that  of  the 
tenure  answers  to  the  socage  of  the  rural  manors,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  townsmen,  until  admitted  into  the  guild,  is  on 
an  exact  level  with  the  rustici  or  nativi,  the  class  into  which 
the  Normans  ultimately  threw  no  small  portion  of  the  ceorls 
and  villeins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  days. 

The  first  step  towards  a  separate  administration  and  distinct 
organisation  is,  as  usual,  one  connected  with  fiscal  arrangements. 

*  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  7.  '  Foedera,  i.  40. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  2.  The  Leicester  charten,  a  most  interesting  series,  are 
translated  by  Thompson  in  his  book  on  English  Mtmicipal  History. 

^  '  [The  customs,  services,  and  charges  of]  London,  Winchester,  Abing- 
don, and  a  few  others,  were  omitted  probably  on  aooount  of  charters  of 
immunity  previously  granted ; '  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  190. 

*  Hoveden,  ilL  la,  348. 
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Fiwsai  ,  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  city  communities,  growing  in 
thfitowiu.  wealth  and  strong  in  social  unity,  should  wish  to  be  divided 
from  the  country  districts.  The  sheriff  was  answerable  to  the 
crown  for  a  certain  sum,  and  whatever  he  could  make  above 
that  sum  was  his  own  profit :  nothing  was  easier  than  to  exact 
the  whole  of  the  legal  sum  from  the  rich  burghers,  and  take 
for  himself  the  profits  of  the  shire ;  or  to  demand  such  sums  as 
he  pleased  of  either,  without  rendering  any  account.  The 
burghers  made  it  a  point  then  to  have  such  a  valuation  of  their 
town  as  would  show  what  was  really  due,  apart  from  the  profits 
of  the  shire ;  and  this  done,  they  would  pay  to  the  sheriff  no 
more,  except  as  a  free  gift  or  in  return  for  special  services. 
The  Domesday  Survey  accordingly  gives  the  profits  of  the  towns 
at  distinct  round  sums,  which  had  probably  been  long  before 
TheJ^mia  agreed  on.  The  next  point  gained  was  to  take  the  collection 
of  this  sum  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff;  which  was  done 
by  obtaining  from  the  crown  a  charter  letting  the  town  to  the 
burghers  at  a  fee  farm  rent  equal  to  the  sum  thus  deducted 
from  the  ferm  of  the  shire.  This  was  csAledJmna  bwrffij  a 
rent  paid  to  the  crown  from  the  borough,  for  which  the  burghers 
were  responsible,  and  which  they  collected  amongst  themselves 
by  strict  apportionment  ^. 
Who  bought  It  must  have  been  however  a  primary  question,  to  whom  could 
BwTffif  such  a  charter  be  granted,  and  what  organisation  existed  among 
the  burghers  that  was  capable  of  entering  into  such  an  engage- 
ment. Various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question :  some- 
times the  guild,  sometimes  the  leet  jury,  sometimes  the  germ  of  a 
corporation,  the  existence  of  which  is  somewhat  hastily  presumed, 
has  been  assumed  as  the  recipient  of  the  grant.  But  it  seems 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  only  organisation  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  certain  evidence,  the  fiilly  qualified  members 
of  the  township  or  hundred  court  of  the  town,  as  already  con- 
stituted.    These  were  the  owners  of  land,  the  owners  of  houses, 

>  See  Madox,  Fimm  Buigi,  p-  i8 ;  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  326 sq. ;  Bmdyon 
Boroughs,  pp.  40  sq.;  Gneist,  Selfgovermnent,  i.  104-110,  847-850,  Ver 
wait.  i.  I348q.  The  arrangtment  might  be  either  at  fee  fimn  or  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  firma  burgi  (totidem  verbis)  first  appears  in  Domesday 
in  the  case  of  Huntingdon.  The  forms  of  Northampton,  Wallingford,  and 
Colchester  are  specified  in  the  Pipe  Boll  of  3 1  Henry  I. 
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BbopB,  or  gardens ;  the  burgage-tenants,  from  whose  burgages  the  The  tenants 
rent  was  originally  due,  and  from  which  it  must,  if  raised  legally,  were  the 
be  paid  :  these  men  met  in  the  church-yard  or  town-hall  as  the  communUau 
men  of  the  township ;  in  a  trading  town  they  would  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  guild ;  and,  in  the  judicial  work  of  the  town,  they  were 
the  class  who  furnished  the  judices  and  juratores,  the  leet  jury  in 
fact,  when  that  jury  first  comes  to  light  \     Under  the  reeve,  the 
praeposituB  as  the  Norman  lawyers  called  him,  there  was  already 
a  covmnunitas  civikUiSf  although  of  a  very  primitive  form* 

The    body    thus    recognised    speedily    discovered    its    own  Additiooal 
strength,  and  obtained  further  grants  of  perpetual   privileges,  purohaaed. 
or  purchased  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  them :   the  city  of 
London  serving  as  the  standard  to  which  all  attempted  to  rise. 
In  A.D.  1 1 30  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  paid  200  marks  of  silver 
and  four  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  hold  their  city  of  the 
king  in  chief  :  a  charter  would  probably  be  the  result  of  this 
payment,  or  at  all  events  the  bestowal  of  privileges  enumerated 
in  the  charter  of  Henry  II.     That  king  specifies,  as  one  of  the  Oues  of 
existing  rights  of  the  burghers  of  Lincoln,  that   they  had   a  and  Be^er- 
merchant-guild  composed  of  the  men  of  the  city  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  county  ^     The  charter  of  Archbishop  Thurstan 
to  Beverley  places  the  '  hans-hus'  or  guild-hall  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  privileges  conferred  on  his  men.     '  I  will  that  my 
men  of  Beverley  shall  have  their  hans-hus  \  that  they  may  there 

^  See  Gneist,  as  above  referred  to.  He  distinctly  regards  the  eommuna, 
the  origin  of  the  corporation,  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  firma 
burgi  with  the  leet  jurisdiction.  This  I  entirely  agree  with,  but  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relation  of  these  two  elements  with  the  guild  presents  some 
difficulties  as  to  its  universal  applicability. 

'  Pipe  Boll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  114. 

'  'Gildam  suam  mercatoriam  de  hominibus  civitatis  et  de  aliis  merca- 
toribus  comitatus,  sicut  illam  habuerunt  tempore  Edwardi,  WiUelmi  et 
Henrici  regum  Angliae.'     Foed.  i.  40  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  159. 

*  The  'bans/  afterwards  such  a  name  of  power,  appears  first  in  England, 
later  in  Germany.  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Stkdteverfassg.  ii.  254  ;  Sartorius, 
Urk.  Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  Hanse,  i.  73.  It  seenos  to  be  identical  with  guild , 
and  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  tax.  Sartorius,  i.  75,  76.  We  have 
here  a  bans  bus  at  York  and  another  at  Beverley.  The  men  of  York  had 
in  the  time  of  John  their  guild  at  home  and  several  hansaa  both  in  England 
and  in  Normandy.  The  men  of  Dunwich  have  their  hansa  et  gilda  mer- 
catoria  confirmed  by  the  same  king.  Select  Charters,  pp.  303,  304.  In 
the  second  year  of  Henry  III  the  citizens  of  Hereford  paid  for  a  charter, 
and  to  have  for  ever  a  merchant-guild,  with  a  hansa  and  other  liberties.  ^ 
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treat  of  their  bye-laws,  to  the  honour  of  Ood  and  S.  John,  and 
the  canons,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  township, 
freed  according  to  the  same  law  as  that  which  those  of  Tork 
have  in  their  hans-hus.'  In  other  towns  the  guilds  were  already 
making  their  way :  the  Pipe  Roll  records  payments  by  the 
weavers  of  Oxford  of  two  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  have 
their  guild ;  the  shoemakers  pay  five  that  they  may  recover 
theirs ;  the  weavers  of  Huntingdon  pay  forty  shillings ;  those 
of  Lincoln  a  mark  of  gold  \  But  the  most  significant  indication 
of  growth  is  found  in  the  curious  payment  of  Thomas  of  York, 
the  son  of  XTlviet,  who  gives  the  king  a  coursing  dog  that 
he  may  be  alderman  of  the  merchant-guild  of  York  :  the  value 
of  a  coursing  dog  was  twenty  shillings  \  so  that  either  the  posi- 
tion was  an  unimportant  one,  or  Thomas's  hold  upon  it  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  king's  consent  a  matter  of  small  value. 
There  is  as  yet  no  indication  that  the  guild  aspires  to  modify 
the  constitution  of  the  city. 

The  origin  of  guilds,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  runs 
back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  simple  idea  of  a  confraternity 
united  for  the  discharge  of  common  or  mutual  good  offices, 
supported  by  contributions  of  money  from  each  member  and 
celebrating  its  meetings  by  a  periodical  festival,  may  find 
parallels  in  any  civiUsed  nation  at  any  age  of  the  world.  The 
ancient  guild  is  simply  the  club  of  modem  manners '.     In  Eng- 

Madoz»  Hist.  Exch.  p.  284.  There  was  a  hama  also  at  Montgomery 
(Eyton,  Shropshire,  zi.  134)  ;  at  Liverpool,  Wigan,  and  Preston  (Hariand's 
Mameoestre,  i.  182,  198,  204). 

^  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  pp.  2,  5,  48,  109. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  34»  35.  Ulviet,  the  father  of  Thomas,  was,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inquest  into  the  customs  of  the  church  of  York  (above,  p.  395),  a  lage- 
man  or  magistrate  of  the  city.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  this  a  gradual 
change  from  the  lageman  to  the  guild  system  produced  by  continuing  the 
substantial  power,  under  different  names,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
families.  Compare  the  relations  of  Leofstan  and  his  son  Robert  with  the 
cnihten-gild  and  weavers*  gild  of  London,  above,  p.  406. 

'  On  the  subject  of  guilds  see  an  essay  by  Brentano,  prefixed  to  Toulmin 
SmitVs  English  Oildt,  which  condenses  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  Wilda  and  others.  The  rules  laid  down  by  Hincmar  for  the  geldoniae 
or  oonfratriae  of  his  time  show  that  they  were  identical  with  the  religious 
guilds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  no,  Verwalt.  L 
139,  thinks  that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  guilds  by 
modem  writers,  and  that  their  constitutional  importance  was  much  less  in 
England  than  on  the  ContiBent. 
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land  it  appears  early,  if  not  first  of  all,  in  a  religious  form,  and  Guilds  of 
that  form  it  retained  throughout  the  middle  ages,  although  it  times. 
does  not  engross  the  name.  Three  of  these  religious  guilds  are 
known  to  us  hy  their  statutes,  which  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  eleventh  century  ^.  At  Ahhotsbury  in  Dorset  Orcy  grants  The  Abbots- 
a  guild-hall  as  property  to  the  guild,  in  honour  of  God  and 
S.  Peter,  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  members.  The  con- 
tributions are  to  be  in  wax,  bread,  wheat,  and  wood :  the  wax 
is  for  the  maintenance  of  lights  in  the  minster.  Fines  are 
ordered  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  for  offensive  words,  and  for 
bringing  more  than  the  due  number  of  guests  to  the  guild- 
feast.  The  only  specified  duty  is  that  of  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  dying,  and  attending  the  burial  and  praying 
for  the  souls  of  deceased  members  :  a  steward  and  '  feormeras,' 
or  caterers  for  the  feast,  are  the  only  officers  mentioned,  but 
there  are  two  classes  of  guild  brothers,  one  distinguished  by 
full  membership.  The  rules  of  the  Exeter  guild  direct  three  The  Exeter 
annual  feasts,  with  masses  and  psalm-singing  for  quick  and 
dead;  the  contributions  are  in  malt  and  honey;  the  fines  are 
for  neglect  of  the  feast  or  the  contribution,  and  for  offensive 
words.  On  the  death  of  a  brother  an  additional  subscription 
of  fivepence  is  called  for;  at  a  house-burning  one  penny; 
and  there  is  a  provision  for  funeral  services.  The  second 
order  of  membership  appears  under  the  name  of  ^  cniht.'  In 
these  two  cases  the  duties  of  the  members  are  purely  re- 
ligious, and  nowhere  concern  questions  of  law  or  police.  The 
statutes  of  the  thegns'  guild  at  Cambridge'  contain  similar 

^  The  statutes  of  these  guilds  are  giyen  in  English  by  Kemble,  Saxons, 
i.  51 1 -5 14.  Those  of  Abbotsbury  are  in  the  Cod.  DipL  dccocxlii;  and  the 
other  two  in  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epist.  pp.  ao-32.  The  objects  of  the  guilds 
are  thus  stated  by  Hincmar :  *  In  omni  obsequio  religionis  oonjungantur, 
videlicet  in  oblatione,  in  Inminaribus,  in  oblationibus  mutuis,  in  exsequiis 
defimctorum,  in  eleemosynis  et  ceteris  pietatis  officiis  ;*  especially  the  c^er- 
ing  of  candles  and  maintenance  of  lights.     Brentano,  p.  Izxxi. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  513.  The  wegns'  guild  natundly  calls  to  mind  the 
Uigemanni  of  Cambridge,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  referred  to  above, 
p.  94.  The  heriot  of  the  Cambridge  lagemanni  was  eight  pounds,  a  palfrey, 
and  the  arms  of  a  knight.  They  were  certainly  thegns,  and  this  guild  may 
be  a  rudimentary  form  of  a  corporation ;  for  it  is  obiMrvable  that  the  guild 
brethren  make  some  rulee  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  magistrates,  they 
would  find 'it  very  difiScult  to  enforce. 
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The  Cam-     provisions:    there  are   directions  for  the  burial  of  members, 
bndgeguild.  t,  .  ,  . 

fines  for  misgreetmg  and  violence,  and  r^ulations  for  mutual 

help  in  difficulties.  But  there  is  much  more :  if  a  brother  be 
robbed,  the  guild  undertakes  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  tbe 
thief;  if  a  brother  slay  a  man  righteously,  the  guild  helps 
to  pay  the  wergild  ;  if  unrighteously,  he  bears  his  own  penalty ; 
if  one  slay  another,  he  must  redeem  his  place  as  a  guild-brother 
by  a  fine  of  eight  pounds ;  and  if  any  eat  and  drink  with  one 
who  has  slain  a  guild-brother,  he  pays  a  pound  or  clears  him- 
self by  compurgation.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
form  of  guild  had  legal  recognition :  the  law  of  Ethelred  pre- 
scribes a  fine  for  breach  of  '  peace  given  in  an  alehouse,'  which 
apparently  refers  to  something  of  this  kind  ^ 
The 'frith-  The  Cambridge  statutes  thus  connect  the  religious  guild  with 
the  *  frith-gild,'  a  form  of  association  of  which,  although  it  is  of 
a  more  advanced  and  complex  character,  there  are  even  earlier 
documentary  traces.  The  provision  of  the  laws  of  Ini  and 
Alfred,  that  the  '  gegildan,'  or  guild-brethren,  of  the  kinless  man 
should  share  in  the  receipt  and  responsibility  of  the  wergild, 
may  possibly  be  referred  to  an  institution  of  the  sort  existing 
among  the  foreign  settlers  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Wessex': 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  denote  a  wide  extension  of  the  guild 
system  amongst  the  English,  but  no  further  light  can  now  be 
The  Judieia  thrown  upon  it.  Under  Athelstan  however  we  have  the  complete 
Lundoniae,  code  of  a  '  frith-gild '  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  may  be  re* 
cognised  a  distinct  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities 
to  supplement  the  defective  execution  of  the  law  by  measures 
for  mutual  defence '.  It  is  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  reeves 
belonging  to  London,  and  confirmed  by  tbe  pledges  of  the 
'  frith-gegildas ;'  and,  if  it  be  indeed  the  act  of  a  voluntary 
association,  forms  a  curious  precedent  for  the  action  of  the 
Qermanic  leagues  and  the  Castilian  hermandad  of  later  ages. 
By  this  statute  a  monthly  meeting  is  directed,  at  which  there 
is  to  be  '  bytt-fylling  *• '  and  a  refection,  the  remains  of  which 

>  Ethelred,  iii.  i. 

*  Ini,  16,  21 ;  Alfred,  27,  28;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  587-589;  see  above,  p.  89. 

*  Athelstan,  vi.  §  i-ia  :  '  Judida  civitatis  Lundoniae.' 

*  The  byttfylliug  is  in  the  Latin  version  hwxdlorum  impletio,  the  filling 
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are  to  be  bestowed  in  alms :  on  the  death  of  a  member  each  Sopyd  and 

polioo 
brother  gives  a  loaf  and  sings,  or  pays  for  the  singing  of,  fifty  Bj^m  of 

psalms.     Thus  far  the  common  form  of  the  religious  guild  is  'frith-gild/ 

preserved.      The   other  articles  refer  to   the   enforcement   of 

mutual  defence  :    each   member  pays  fourpence  for  common 

purposes,  towards  a  sort  of  insurance  fund  from  which  the 

guild  makes  good  the  losses  of  members;  and  a  contribution 

of  a  shilling  towards  the  pursuit  of  the  thief.     The  members  itsammge- 

,  .  ,  ment  in 

are  arranged  in  bodies  of  ten,  one  of  whom  is  the  head-man ;  tens, 
these  again  are  classed  in  tens  under  a  common  leader,  who 
with  the  other  head-men  acts  as  treasurer  and  adviser  of  the 
hundred  members.  The  special  objects,  for  which  minute  di- 
rections are  given,  are  the  pursuit  and  conviction  of  thieves 
and  the  exacting  of  compensation,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law  which  Athelstan  and  the  witan  had  passed  at  Greatley 
and  Thundersfield.  It  is  improbable  that  any  institution  on 
80  large  a  scale  existed  in  any  other  town  than  London,  al- 
though the  Cambridge  statute  may  have  been  drawn  up  on  the 
same  model ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  connect  the  *  Cnihtengild ' 
of  Henry's  reign  with  this  guild  in  particular,  although  the  ex- 
istence of  the  one,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  *  cnihts '  of  the 
Exeter  guild,  irresistibly  suggests  the  mention  of  the  other. 

A  charter  of  the  reign  of  Edgar  mentions  three  '  geferscipas '  ^^[^J^ 
or  fraternities  existing  at  Canterbury  ^ ;  one  of  these  may  be  the 
priests'  guild  which  is  recorded  in  Domesday  as  possessing  land, 
another  the  '  ceapmanne  gild,'  the  third  a  '  cnihtengild  \* 

of  butts  or  vatB :  whether  the  ale  brewed  at  one  meeting  was  drank  at  the 
same,  or  at  the  next,  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  guild,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
No  contribution  of  malt  is  mentioned  in  these  statutes,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Exeter.  The  Chronicle  of  Battle  mentions  four  guilds,  adding 
that  the  abbot  pays  to  each  the  regular  contribution  of  a  member  *ad 
cervisiam  fEMsiendam,'  and  has  a  poor  man  to  represent  him  and  drink  his 
share  at  each  meeting ;  pp.  ao,  21.  Giraldus  Gambrensis  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  397) 
describes  the  guildhall  of  London  as  'Aula  publica  quae  a  potorum  oon- 
ventu  nomen  accepit.'    See  above,  p.  39,  note. 

^  Somner,  Canterbury,  part  i.  p.  178,  describes  a  charter  of  Edgar  dated 
▲.D^56,  and  attested  by  Hlothwig  the  port-reeve,  and  the  congregation 
at  Christ  Church,  and  the  congregation  at  S.  Augustine's,  and  Sie  three 
'gefendpas  innan  burhwara  utan  burhwara  miccle  gemittan.* 

'  Somner,  p.  179;  below,  p.  416.  An  imperfect  Canterbury  charter  of 
the  reign  of  Ethelbert  (860-866)  is  attested  by  <  ego  Athelstan  and  ingan  ^ 

buigware,  ego  .^thelhehn  and  cniahta  gealdan.*    Kemble,  C.  D.  IL  p.  83. 
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The  The  third  form   of  guild,  the  merchant-guild,  'ceapmanne 

guild :  '  glide/  or  hansa,  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  Conquest.  The 
charters  of  the  twelfth  century  refer  to  the  gilda  mercatoria  as 
existing  in  king  Edward's  time^  The  guild-hall  of  the  men 
of  Dover  is  not  likely  to  have  been  merely  the  meeting- 
owning  place  of  a  private  religious  club  K  The  guilds  of  Canterbury 
possessed  messuages  and  lands  at  the  tune  of  the  Domesday 
Survey;  and  the  ' ceapmanne-gild '  in  the  days  of  Anselm  ex- 
changed eight  houses  with  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  each 
party  conveying  the  right  of  sac  and  soc  as  they  themselves 
and  making  had  held  it'.      In  the   hans-hus  of  Beverley  and  York  the 

bV'laws  I 

burghers  met  to  make  their  statutes,  the  by-laws  by  which  they 
regulated  the  trade  and  other  municipal  business  of  the  town 
which  did  not  fall  under  the  view  of  the  more  ancient  courts, 
a  supple-  A  merchant-guild  which  possessed  land,  exercised  jurisdiction, 
SS^niaa-  and  enacted  by-laws,  must  have  already  assumed  the  character 
of  an  official  organisation,  supplementary  perhaps  in  the  first 
place  to  the  township  adminiatratioB.  but  gradually  coalescing 
with  it.  Possibly  the  merchant-guild  may  have  -sometimes 
purchased  the  firma  burgi.  For  in  the  great  mercantile  towns 
all  the  land  and  houses  would  be  held  by  merchants  and  their 
including  all  dependents  :  from  the  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages 
over  the  sea  at  his  own  cost  and  so  thriven  to  thegn-right,  to 
the  mere  retailer,  every  one  who  was  in  the  position  of  a  free* 
holder  was  connected  with  trade,  every  one  who  would  have  a 
claim  on  public  office  or  magistracy  would  be  a  member  of  the 
guild  *.  Further  still,  the  merchant-guild  supplied  a  machinery 
of  enfranchisement ;    the  villein,  the  nativus  of  the  Norman 

If  thiB  is  genuine  it  is  the  earliest  extant  instance  of  auch  a  guild  in 
England. 

'  Charter  of  linooln,  Foedera,  i.  40.  '  Domesday,  i.  i. 

'  It  is  an  a^:reemeat '  betwux  than  hirede  eet  Ghristeedrcean  and  than 
onihtan  on  Cantwareberigof  cepmanne  gilde  ;*  and  it  is  attested  by  Calveal 
the  '  portegerefa  and  tha  yldista  men  of  tham  heape.'   Somner,  p.  1 79. 

*  The  charters  of  Henry  II  and  Bichard  I  to  Winchester  are  granted  to 
the  citizens  of  the  merchant-guild ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  158,  357.  Whether 
this  means  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  in  the  guild,  or  that  there 
were  others  dependent  on  the  bishop  who  were  not  in  the  guild,  can  only 
be  decided  by  local  records.  The  privileges  granted  are  much  the  same  as 
those  generally  bestowed  on  burgensea. 
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times,  who  could  obtain  admission  into  the  guild  and  was  un-  Enflnuichis- 
claimed  by  his  lord  for  a  year  and  a  day  became  a  freeman  ^.  or  the 
His  membership  was  allowed  to  give   him  that  status  which  guild. 
otherwise  the  law  refused  to  landless  men. 

The  merchant-^ld  contained  all  the  traders,  whether  or  no  its  mono- 

poly  of  local 

they  possessed  an  estate  of  land.     The  charters  of  Oxford  and  trade. 

other  towns  direct  that  no  one  shall  exercise  any  merchandise 

in  the  town  who  does  not  belong  to  the  merchant-guild  or 

cannot  plead  ancient  custom'.      Such  a  fraternity  would  of 

course  aim  at  engrossing  among  its   own   members  the  local 

authonty:   they  would  furnish  the  great  majority,  if  not  the 

whole  of  the  members  of  the  court-leet;   they  would  be  the 

electors  of  the  reeve,  the  recipients  of  the  charters.    There  were  Graft-guilds. 

crafb-guilds  besides,  those  of  the  weavers  and  shoemakers  for 

instance,  which  might  in  small  manufacturing  towns  aim  at 

the  same  position,  but  which  would  as  a  rule  content  themselves 

with  making  regulations  for  their  own  crafts  and  with  possessing 

property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  festivals.     The  fines 

paid  by  these  bodies  show  that  the  king  or  the  sheriff  viewed 

them  with  jealousy;  the  confirmation  of  their  position  by  charter 

proves  that  they  were  originally  voluntary  associations  and  not 

the  creation  of  the  State.    The  ricrht  of  the  merchant-cniild  to  Beiation 

r  ,         ofthe 

exclude  from  the  privileges  of  trading  all  who  were  not  members  merchant- 
of  its  own  body  seems  to  imply  necessarily  either  that  these  craft-  craft-guilds, 
guilds  originally  stood  in  a  filial  relation  to  it,  or  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  narrower  involved  also  the  membership  of  the  wider 
society.  The  struggles  between  the  patrician  burghers  of  the 
merchant-guild  and  the  plebeians  of  the  craft-guilds,  which  mark 
the  municipal  history  of  Germany,  have  no  exact  parallel  in 

^  Costoins  of  Newcastle,  Select  Charters,  p.  107 ;  charter  of  Lincoln,  ibid. 
159 ;  charter  of  Nottingham,  ibid.  159;  Glanvill,  De  Legibus,  v.  5,  ibid.  155. 

'  So  also  that  of  Montgomery ;  Eyton^s  Shropshire,  xi.  1 34 ;  and  that  of 
Chester ;  HarUnd's  Mamecestre,  i.  189.  It  is  probable  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  of  the  essence  of  the  guild,  and  that  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
regulation  was  the  great  privilege  secured  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
guilds  by  charter.  The  same  exclusive  right  is  exercised,  occasionally  at 
least,  by  the  craft-guilds :  in  11 57  the  shoemakers  of  Magdeburg  ordained 
that  no  shoes  should  be  sold  in  the  city  except  by  members  of  their  guild 
or  by  their  licence ;  G.  L.  von  Manrer,  StadteverfiEMSg.  ii.  397*  Compare 
the  case  of  the  weavers  of  York,  Bot.  CI.  i.  421.  ^"^ 

VOL.  I.  E  e 
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KfirlMid,  although  there  are  traces  of  disputes  between  the 
ttMTiMr  and  cituens  of  London  and  the  guild  of  weavers  in  the 
(\mrt«enth  century  which  show  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
Knlies  were  not  satisfactorily  determined  ^  That  these  rela- 
tions were  created  by  a  separate  measure,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  several  guilds  at  Berwick'  coalesced  in  a  single 
merchant-guild,  is  scarcely  probable.  For  the  present  period 
however  the  existence  of  the  merchant-guild 'and  its  prominence 
in  the  charters  are  nearly  all  the  data  that  we  possess.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  possession 
of  a  merchant- guild  had  become  the  sign  and  token  of  muni- 
cipal independence :  that  it  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the 
governing  body  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist. 
It  is  recognised  by  Qlanvill  as  identical  with  the  communa  of  the 
privileged  towns',  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  later  age. 

Yet  the  merchant-guild  and  the  govemiug  body  of  the  town 
are  not  identical  in  idea ;  the  chief  of  the  guild  is  the  aldermai^ 
the  chief  of  the  magistracy  is  the  praepositus  or  reeve.  The 
merchant-guild  of  Tork  may  be  recognised,  but  the  communa  of 
London  is  watched  and  discouraged ;  the  formation  of  new  guilds 
without  authorisation  is  punishable ;  they  are  adulterine  like  the 
adulterine  castles  of  the  barons ;  their  object  is  suspected  to  be 
not  the  maintenance  of  their  craft,  or  of  peace  or  religion,  but 
the  defeating  of  the  king^s  rights.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Henry  II,  eighteen  adulterine  guilds  in  London  are  fined  in 
various  sums;  amongst  these  are  the  goldsmiths,  the  butchers, 
and  tiie  pilgrims ;  each  is  mentioned  as  having  its  own  alder- 
man ^  The  offence  of  Ailwin  of  Gloucester*  and  of  Thomas 
'from  beyond  the  Ouse'*  at  York  was  probably  of  the  same 
sort,  they  had  set  up  a  'communa'  without  authority.  There 
must  have  been  in  London,  and  in  a  less  number  in  York  and 


^  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  pp.  19a  sq. 

*  Houard,  Trait^  ii.  467 ;  Smith,  English  Gilds,  pp.  338  sq. ;  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  i.  89.  '  Glanvill,  De  L^bus,  v.  5. 

*  '  Admerdamenta  de  gildis  adulterinis ;'  Hist.  Ezch.  pp.  390,  391. 
'  *  Ailwinua  Merciarias  reddit  oompotum  de  £100  pro  Communa.*    Bot. 


Pip.  16  Henry  II ;  Hist.  Exch.  p.  391. 
•*Thoma8deU 


Ultrausa  reddit  computum  de  xx.  marcis  pro  Communa 
quam  volebant  £eu)ere.'    Hot.  Pip.  2  a  Henry  II ;  Firma  Burgi,  p.  35. 
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Winchester  also,  some  other  influential  men  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  whom  the  aggreBsive  policy  of  the  guilda 
would  necessarily  exclude  from  municipal  power:    these  con- 
tinued probably  to  hold  their  own  courts  as  lords  of  manors  or  Relation  of 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  from  the  ^d- 
whose  election  they  were  excluded ;  but  they  can  never  have  been  oommunity. 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  popular  current :  the  great  men  of 
Lincoln  who  possessed  sac  and  soc  must  either  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  merchant-gufld  or  have  been  bought  up  by  it 
before  Henry  II  recognised  it  by  charter;    possibly  before 
Henry  I  sold  to  the  burghers  the  status  of  tenants-in-chief 
But  doubtless  every  trading  town  had  its  own  special  history, 
and  made  its  own  special  sacrifices  for  unity  and  freedom.    In  The  growth 
London  the  struggle  lasted  the  longest  and  took  the  most  oorpontion 
various  forms.     The  commnna  there  did  not  obtain  legal  recog- 
nition until  1 191;  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II  that 
all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled  among  the  trade- 
guilds,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  election  of  the  city 
magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  representatives  of  the 
ward-moots  to  the  trading  companies^. 

The  history  of  this  feature  of  our  local  institutions  will  always  Politioal 
be  read  with  different  feelings;  whilst  municipal  independence  of  thew 
has  in  many  cases  helped  the  cause  of  liberty,  it  has  in  others 
encroached  largely  on  wider  rights ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  g^d,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  infringe- 
ments on  the  ancient  rights  of  free  inhabitants,  as  one  out  of 
many  cases  in  which  an  oigamsation  originally  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  has  been  allowed  to  monopolise  their  rights 
and  to  usurp  the  functions  of  government  ^  The  dislike  with 
which  the  communa  was  viewed  outside  the  towns  is  marked  by 
Sichard  of  Devizes,  a  free-speaking  author,  who  furnishes  some 
important  data  for  the  civic  history  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
The  communa  is  '  tumor  plebis,  timor  regis,  tepor  sacerdotii.' 

^  See  Dr.  Brentano's  Enay  in  Smith's  English  Gilds,  p.  cxi. 

*  That  this  was  the  case  with  the  French  communes  occasionally  may  be 
seen  by  the  charter  of  PhlLip  II,  withdrawing  the  privileges  of  £tampes  in 

consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  churches  and  knights  by  the  commune;  

Ordonnances  dee  Bois^  zi  377. 
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Growth  The  process  then  by  which  the  guilds  gained  their  manicipal 

of  tlio 

oommunes  position  is  obscure ;  and  it  was  not  completed  within  the 
Norman  period.  Its  history  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  withoat 
reference  to  the  development  of  town  organisation  which  was 
going  on  abroad.  In  France  the  communal  constitution  was 
during  this  period  encouraged,  although  not  very  heartily,  hy 
Lewis  YI,  who  saw  in  it  one  means  of  fettering  the  action  of 
the  barons  and  bishops  and  securing  to  himself  the  support  of  a 
strong  portion  of  his  people  \  In  some  cases  the  commune  of 
France  is,  like  the  guild,  a  voluntary  association,  but  its  objects 
are  from  the  first  most  distinctly  political.  In  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  tovnis  had  risen  against  their  lords  in  Uie 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  had  retained  the  fruits 
of  their  hard- won  victories  ^.  In  others,  they  possessed,  in  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  Karolingian  constitution,  some 
organisation  that  formed  a  basis  for  new  liberties.    The  great 

Ohartenof   number  of  charters  granted  in  the  twelfth  century^  shows  that 

communes.  °  ,         ,        ,  .    ,  •      i.  11 

the  policy  of  encouraging  the  third  estate  was  in  full  sway  in 
the  royal  councils,  and  the  king  by  ready  recognition  of  the 
popular  rights  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  to  an  extent 
which  has  few  parallels  in  French  history.     The  French  charters 

'  Thierry  divides  the  municipalities  of  France  into  five  zones  or  regions : 
(i)  the  North,  the  home  of  the  sworn  commune,  comprising  Picardy,  Artois, 
Flanders,  the  Isle  of  France,  Champagne,  and  Normandy ;  (2)  the  South, 
the  home  of  the  consular  forms,  dating  (by  a  bare  possibility)  finom  Roman 
times  ;  (3)  Central  France,  where  the  administration  was  generally  in  the 
hands  of  a  pr^vdt,  and  the  constitution,  something  like  that  of  the  English 
unchartered  towns,  based  on  the  ancient  usage  in  the  rural  districts; 
(4)  the  West,  comprising  Brittany  and  the  Poiotevin  provinces;  in  the 
former  the  parish  church  was  the  centre  of  administration,  and  the  system 
was  generally  parochial,  half  ecclesiastical  and  half  civil;  in  the  latter 
sworn  communes  were  founded  on  the  model  of  Normandy;  (5)  the 
Eastern,  which  had  been  part  of  the  medieval  German  empire  and  diared 
the  general  history  of  the  Grerman  municipalities.  Tableau  de  TAncienne 
France  Municipale ;  Hist,  du  Tiers  £tat,  ii.  42  sq. 

'  The  commune  of  Le  Mans  appears  as  early  as  1072,  '  facta  igitur  con* 
spiratione  quam  communionem  vocabant;*  Gesta  Pont.  Cenomann.,  Ma- 
billon,  Analecta,  p.  308 ;  that  of  Cambray  dates  from  1076,  and  that  of 
Beauvais  from  1099.    Thierry,  Tiers  £tat,  ii.  62. 

'  Many  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Ordon.  des  Rois ;  in  Baluze's  Miscel- 
lanea, vols.  iii.  iv.,  and  in  the  Becueil  des  Monuments  In^its  de  I'Hist.  da 
Tiers  l^tat,  ed.  by  Aug.  Thierry.  See  also  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  pp.  521-544; 
and  the  Historical  Illustrations  appended  to  Guizot's  Lectures  on  Civilisa- 
tion in  France. 
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ftre  in  both  style  and  substance  very  different  from  the  English.  The  chanc 
The  liberties  which  are  bestowed  are  for  the  most  part  the  same^,  liberties, 
exemption  from  arbitrary  taxation  *^  the  right  to  local  jurisdic- 
tion ^  the  privilege  of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  has  been  for 
a  year  and  a  day  received  within  the  walls  ^y  and  the  power 
of  electing  the  officers  °.  But  whilst  all  the  English  charters 
contain  a  confirmation  of  free  and  good  customs,  the  French  are 
filled  with  an  enumeration  of  bad  ones  *.     The  English  recur  in  Contrasted 

,  .  ,.  .  ,  ,  withthoee 

thought  to  a  time  when,  in  tradition  at  least,  they  possessed  of  Bngiuid. 
all  that  is  granted,  and  even  more ;  the  French  regard  only  the 
present  oppressions  from  which  they  are  to  be  delivered.  The 
English  have  an  ancient  local  constitution  the  members  of  which 
are  the  recipients  of  the  new  grant,  and  guilds  of  at  least 
sufficient  antiquity  to  render  their  confirmation  typical  of  the 
freedom  now  guaranteed ;  the  French  communia  is  a  new  body 

^  Many  of  the  provisiona  of  the  oommnnal  oharters  recall  the  early  guild 
customs;  e.g.  the  direction  that  the  members  shall  not  abuse  one  another 
(Stabilimentum  Rothomagense,  Duchesne,  p.  1066) ;  the  entrance  into  the 
body  is  effected  by  a  payment  to  the  common  fund  (charter  of  Noyon,  a.d. 
iipi ;  Baluze,  iii.  79). 

^  See  the  charter  of  Tours,  a.d.  1181;  Baluze,  iii.  80:  Chaumont,  a.d. 
1182  ;  Ordonnances,  xi.  335.  In  the  latter  case  the  words  are,  'ut  omnes 
qui  in  eadem  permanebunt  Communitate,  ab  omni  talliata,  injusta  captione, 
creditione  et  universa  irrationibili  exactione,  cujusounque  sint  homines, 
liberi  et  immnnes  jure  perpetuo  permaneant.' 

s  Only  however  where  the  king*s  own  right  of  demesne  was  clear  ;  the 
commune  of  Beauvais  was  under  the  justice  of  the  bishop  ;  Ordonnances, 
zi.  198.  The  privilege  of  not  being  called  to  plead  outside  the  town  is 
oomimon;  e.g.  charter  of  Corbie,  Ordonn.  xi.  ax 6. 

^  '  Si  quis  moram  fecerit  per  annum  et  diem  in  Communia  Senonensi  in 
pace  et  shie  juris  vetatione,  et  aliquis  postea  eum  requisierit  quod  sit  homo 
suus,  non  illi  de  eo  respondebunt  jurati;'  Charter  of  Sens,  a.d.  1189; 
Ordonn.  xi.  265.  The  privilege  was  not  peculiar  to  communes :  '  Quicunque 
vero  in  villam  venientes,  per  annum  et  dliem  ibi  in  pace  manserint,  nee  per 
regem,  nee  per  praepositum,  nee  per  monachum  j  ustitiam  vetuerint,  ab  omni 
jugo  servitutis  deinceps  liberi  erunt ; '  Charter  of  the  vill  of  Seaus,  A.D.  1 1 53 ; 
O^onnances,  xi.  199.  Cf.  the  charter  of  Voisines,  a.d.  1187 ;  ibid.  iv.  456. 
It  was  probably  an  understood  right,  which  required  limitation :  the  free 
rustic  who  wished  to  join  the  commune  of  S.  Riquier  had  to  resign  his  land 
to  his  lord;  Ordonn.  xi.  184.  Cf.  charters  of  Rove,  ibid.  233;  and  Bray, 
ibid.  296.    The  parish  of  Lorris  has  the  enfranchising  clause ;  ibid.  p.  202. 

*  Charter  of  Tours ;  Baluze,  iii.  80 :  Beauvais ;  ibid.  81 :  Chateauneuf, 
AJ>.  1181;  Ordonn.  xi.  221. 

*  See  the  charter  of  Bourges,  A.D.  1145;  Ordonnances,  i.  9:  that  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  1168;   ibid.  i.  15:   that  of  Amiens;  ibid.  xi.  264;  Baluze, 

iii.  84:   Beauvais,  a.d.  1 115;  Ordonnances,  xi.  177:   Laon,  a.d.  Iia8;  ^^ 

ibid.  187. 
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r-K>  ^^m^  vhich,  by  the  action  of  a  sworn  confederacy,  has  wruBg  from  its 
.^N«va.n«r     ^^^pQggQpg  1^  deliverance  from  hereditary  bondage  ^.    The  Frencb 
charters  abound  in  saving  clauaes  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
feudal  lords  which  the  grant  infringed,  or  setting  aside  those 
rights  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  alliance  between  king 
and  commune  against  their  common  foes.  In  the  English  charters 
there  are  no  signs  of  such  antagonism  as  marks  the  one  case, 
or  of  such  cautious  liberality  as  distinguishes  the  other.     The 
commune  lacks  too  the  ancient  element  of  festive,  religious,  or 
KN«it(m«t«a    mercantile  association  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
tluhoT       the  guild.     The  idea  of  the  latter  is  English,  that  of  the  former 
''^^'^^^  is  French  or  Gkdlic.     Tet  notwithstanding  these  differences,  the 

substantial  identity  of  the  privileges  secured  by  these  charters 
seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  much  international  sympathy. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  English  were  not  unintelligible  to 
the  townsmen  of  Normandy;  the  rising  freedom  of  the  (German 
cities  roused  a  like  ambition  in  the  towns  of  Flanders';  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Italian  municipalities  awoke  the  enei^gies  of  the 
cities  of  Provence.  All  took  different  ways  to  win  the  same 
liberties. 
Town  lift)  of  The  town  life  of  Oermany  presents  in  its  mercantile  develop- 
ment  a  closer  parallel  with  that  of  England,  but  Uiere  is  not 
between  the  two  systems  the  direct  historical  connexion  which^ 
through  the  long  union  of  the  Norman,  Angevin,  and  Poictevin 
inheritances  with  the  English  crown,  subsists  between  the  insti- 
tutions of  France  and  England.  The  German  hansa  may  have 
been  derived  from  England;  the  communa  of  London  was 
certainly  derived  from  France.  Hence  for  points  of  common 
history  we  must  look  further  back,  to  the  township  and  the 
mark :  the  later  growth  of  German  city  life,  the  colonial 
character  of  the  great  Saxon  towns  with  their  artificial  patri- 
ciate and  strict  caste  system,  the  independent  mercantile  com- 

*  <  Univeni  homines  infra  mumm  dvitatis  et  in  snburbio  oommoraQtef, 
in  cuj  uBOunque  terra  maneant,  conimuniam  j uraban  t.*  Charter  of  Beauyai% 
A.D.  1182 ;  Baluze,  Miac.  iii.  80:  charter  of  Compiegne,  AJ).  1153;  1^^ 
p.  83  :  of  Soissons,  A.D.  1 181;  ibi(ip.  79. 

'  See  the  Flemiah  charten  in  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  528  aq.  In  that  of 
S.  Omer  the  guild  has  an  important  place. 
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munities  of  the  RhiQe  and  Franconia,  the  imperial  history  of  Yanetiei  of 

of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  have,  if  some  slight  coincidences 
}n  London  history  be  excepted,  no  parallels  in  England.  The  cities 
of  Spain  again,  whilst  they  unite  in  one  form  or  other  most  of 
the  elements  existing  separately  elsewhere, — the  colonial  charac- 
ter of  the  Saxon,  the  communal  spirit  of  the  French,  the  mer- 
cantile association  of  the  English  town  system, — are  in  the 
details  of  their  historical  growth  far  removed  from  the  condi- 
tions of  English  society;  and  they  are,  it  must  be  added,  too  little 
illustrated  by  accessible  documentary  history  to  furnish  either  a 
parallel  or  a  contrast.     The  Italian  towns  have  a  distinct  de-  Italian 

towna. 

velopment  of  their  own,  rather  owing,  it  is  true,  to  their  external 
relations  than  to  any  peculiar  element  inherent  in  their  institu- 
tions, but  sufficiently  marked  to  make  us  set  them  aside  in  a 
▼iew  so  general  as  that  to  which  we  must  limit  ourselves.  Qreat 
in  mercantile  enterprise,  great  in  political  ambition,  centres  of 
life  and  progress,  they  were  no  integral  part  of  the  system  in 
which  they  were  embedded :  they  were,  whether  l)ound  to,  or  in 
league  against  imperial  power,  practically  independent  of  any 
higher  authority  than  their  own;  and  by  their  jealousies,  enmities, 
and  ambitions,  they  constituted  themselves  political  unities,  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  too  proud  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
general  interest  of  the  peoples  among  which  they  were  placed, 
destined  by  their  very  temper  and  circumstances  to  a  short  and 
brilliant  career,  but  allowed  to  claim  a  very  slight  share  in  the 
benefits,  for  the  winning  of  which  their  own  history  had  been 
both  a  guiding  and  a  warning  light. 

The  communa  of  London,  and  of  those  other  English  towns  Relics  of 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  aimed  at  such  a  constitution,  was  umt  siinrtve 
the  old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb :  it  was  the  ancient  modern  cor. 
association,  but  directed  to  the  attainment  of  municipal  rather  ^^  ***"** 
than  mercantile  privileges:  like  the  French  communia,  it  was 
united  and   sustained  by   the  oaths   of  its   members  and  of 
those  whom  it  could  compel  to  support  it.     The  major  and 
the  jurati,  the  mayor  and  jurats,  were  the  framework  of  the 
communa,  as  the  alderman  and  brethren  constituted  the  g^ild  
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and  the  reeve  and  good-men  the  magistracy  of  the  township. 
And  the  system  which  resulted  from  the  combination  of  these 
elements,  the  history  of  which  lies  outside  our  present  period  and 
scope,  testifies  to  their  existence  in  a  continued  life  of  their  own. 
London,  and  the  municipal  system  generally,  has  in  the  mayor 
a  relic  of  the  communal  idea,  in  the  aldeilnan  the  representa- 
tive of  the  guild,  and  in  the  coimcillors  of  the  wards  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  rights  of  the  most  ancient  township  system.  The 
jurati  of  the  commune,  the  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  reeve  of 
the  ward,  have  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  taken  forms  in 
which  they  can  scarcely  be  identified. 

Although  the  importance  of  this  rising  element  of  English 
life  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  place  that  we  have  here 
given  it,  it  b  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  the  period  before 
us  it  was  very  widely  diffused.  The  English  municipalities  were 
neither  numerous,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  London,  in  pos- 
session of  much  political  power :  their  liberties  took  the  form  of 
immunities  and  exemptions,  rather  than  of  substantial  influ- 
ences :  they  were  freed  from  the  exactions  of  the  sheriffs,  but 
not  empowered  to  take  a  representative  share  in  the  adminia* 
tration  of  the  county;  they  were  enabled  to  try  their  own 
prisoners,  to  oust  strange  jurisdictions,  to  raise  their  taxes  in 
their  own  way,  but  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  their 
walls,  or  to  raise  their  voice  in  granting  or  refusing  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  State.  Even  their  charters  were  re- 
ceived with  misgiving,  they  were  purchased  with  solid  gold,  and 
had  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  redeemed  in  the  form  of  confirma- 
tion from  each  successive  king.  Still  the  history  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  one  of  distinct  and  uniform  progress. 

The  close  of  the  Norman  period  saw  the  English  towns  thus 
fax  advanced,  and  aiming  at  further  growth.  They  had  secured 
the  firma  burgi,  and  freed  themselves  from  the  pecuniary  exac- 
tions of  the  sheriffs ;  they  had  obtained  a  recognition  by  charter 
of  their  free  customs,  that  is  of  the  special  rules  of  local  adminis- 
tration which  they  had  immemorially  observed,  especially  the 
exemption  from  the  Norman  innovation  of  trial  by  battle ;  their 
constitution  was  still  that  of  the  township  and  the  himdred, 
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but  the  relief  from  the  finaneial  administration  of  the  sheriff  AdvantBges 
had  suggested  the  possibility  of  liberation  from  his  judicial  aecured  by 
administration  also.  The  guilds  were  operating  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  stronger  cohesion  among  the  townsmen;  they  gathered 
frequently  in  their  drinking-halls^  and  drew  up  their  own  regu- 
lations for  the  manif^ment  of  trade ;  their  leading  men  pos- 
sessed the  ancient  burgages  on  which  the  king's  dues  were 
payable,  and  this  was  enough  to  entitle  them  to  such  social  power 
as  was  left  in  local  hands ;  they  possessed,  if  not  the  sole  right  to 
trade,  something  very  like  a  monopoly  of  all  mercantile  dealings, 
and  a  claim  to  immunity  from  tolls  throughout  the  shire  or  the 
realm,  and  in  some  cases  eyen  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the 
king.  Accordingly  the  membership  of  the  guild  is  indispensable 
to  the  full  and  perfect  status  of  the  burgher.  Some,  if  not  all, 
the  towns  so  privileged,  could  confer  freedom  on  the  villein  by 
allowing  him  to  stay  for  a  year  and  a  day  within  their  walls,  or 
enrolling  him  in  their  guild :  the  most  offensive  of  the  services 
demanded  from  tenants  of  demesne  land  were  remitted  to  them. 
They  could  still  be  tallagedf  taxed  at  the  will  of  the  king,  but 
so  could  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Except  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  magistrates  they  could  not  be  forced  by  a  stranger 
to  appear  in  the  courts  of  law.  Diversities  of  custom  there 
doubtless  were,  but  in  all  this  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
towards  liberty.  How  well  the  towns  repaid  the  confidence 
shown  by  the  kings  in  the  gift  of  these  privileges  appears  in 
the  history  of  Henry  II  and  his  sons. 

The  example  set  by  the  sovereign  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  Towns  in  the 
that  were  under  his  direct  control  was  followed  by  the  lords  mesne  lords, 
who  held  boroughs  in  demesne.     The  earl  of  Leicester  chartered 
his  town  ^,  and  the  earl  of  Chester  the  boroughs  of  the  palatine 

^  Thompson,  MunidpaL  AntiquideSi.  pp.  29,  39,  41,  44,  &o.  The  history 
of  Leicester  supplies  a  story  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  new  liber- 
ties were  obtained.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  trial  by  battle,  the 
men  of  Leicester,  in  or  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  petitioned  the  earl 
that  they  might  have  a  body  of  twenty-four  men  chosen  out  of  their  own 
number  to  decide  all  pleas ;  and  they  promised  to  pay  ^d.  yearly  for  each 
house  in  the  High-street  that  had  a  gable:  these  twenty-four  were  the 
jurors  of  the  portman-mote ;  a  court  which  appears  in  some  other  corpora- 
.tiona  in  the  north,  and  answers  to  the  court-leet,  or  lagh-moot.    The  story 
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earldom :  Durham  received  its  privileges  from  the  bishop,  and 
the  great  prelates  whose  rights  excluded  the  interference  of 
sheriff  and  shire-moot  were  able  to  bestow  on  their  towns  privi- 
leges scarcely  less  extensive  than  those  given  by  the  crown. 
Unchartered  But  there  were  other  town  communities  outside  all  these  cUsaes, 

towns. 

depending  on  mesne  lords  who  were  without  the  power  of 
granting  immunities,  or  depending  on  the  crown  but  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  charters.  These  -subsisted  under  the  ancient 
township  or  manorial  system,  and  -down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  were  distinguished  only  by  external  features  from  the 
rural  communities.  Fvom  this  ekes  sprang  the  largest  part  of 
the  market  towns  of  the  pi*esent  day :  the  privilege  af  having 
a  market  was  not  grudged  by  the  rulers  whose  reveauea  it 
helped  to  swell ;  and  once  established,  the  market  involved 
a  humble  machinery  of  police  and  nuigistracy,  which  gave  to 
the  place,  otherwise  undistinguished  from  the  villages  aroaud  it, 
some  semblance  of  municipal  constitution. 

132.  The  history  of  that  extensive  portion  of  the  population 
which  lay  outside  the  classes  thus  accounted  for,  is,  duriqg  the 
Norman  period,  extremely  obscure.  The  man  who  had  no 
political  rights,  and  very  little  power  o(f  asserting  his  social 
rights,  who  held  his  cottage  and  garden  at  the  wfll  of  a  master 
who  could  oppress  him  if  he  coidd  not  remove  him,  and  could 
claim  without  rewarding  his  services, — ^who  had  no  rights  against 
his  master,  and  who  could  onAy  assert  such  rights  as  he  had 
The  msticus  through  the  agency  of  his  master,— the  rusticus,  the  fudivus,  the 

or  natiTUS.  , 

servusj — fell  only  occasionally  within  the  view  of  the  writer  who 
chronicled  great  events,  and  then  but  to  add  an  insignificant 
feature  to  his  picture.  The  villein  possessed  no  title-deeds,  by 
the  evidence  of  which  his  rights  were  attested ;  he  carried  hit 
troubles  to  no  court  that  was  skilled  enough  to  record  its  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  only  by  a  glimpse  here  and  there  that  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  his  existence  ;  and  the  glimpses  are  too  un- 
certain to  fumish  a  clue  by  which  his  history  can  be  traced. 

is  found  in  an  inquest  of  39  Hen.  Ill,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  good  authority. 
Compare,  however,  the  charters  printed  in  HarUnd's  Mameoestre,  L  i8a, 
183,  188,  195,  198,  199,  where  important  illustrations  are  given  from  the 
ooostittttion^  of  Chester,  Preston,  Liverpool,  Xiancaster,  and  Salfiird. 
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Yet  when  he  reappears,  as  he  does  in  the  thirteenth  and  four-  i^epression 
teentn  centuries,  he  bears  marks  of  a  history  on  which  some  tude. 
conjectures  must  be  hazarded.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating  his  position :  it  is  one  of 
depression  but  not  of  helplessness  :  when  he  comes  before  us  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II  his  condition  is  one  which  suggests  that, 
however  much  social  causes  may  have  served  to  ameliorate  his 
actual  lot,  the  legal  theory  of  his  status  has  become  hardened 
and  sharpened  so  as  to  warrant  almost  wanton  oppression. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  recogniaed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  class  of  Anglo-Saxon 
serfs,  or  theows,  who  were  the  mere  chattels  of  their  master.  The 
landless  man,  on  the  contrary,  was  free  in  aU  personal  relations, 
although  he  must  have  a  surety  or  a  patron,  to  answer  for  his 
forthcoming,  or  to  assert  his  rights  in  aU  matters  of  which  the 
law  took  cognisance.  The  landless  man  might  settle  on  the  land 
of  another,  or  take  service  in  his  household ;  he  might  act  as 
a  hired  labourer,  or  as  a  small  rent-paying  tenant ;  he  might  be 
attached  hereditarily  to  his  master,  or  to  the  land  that  his 
master  owned.  And  the  lowest  class  of  landowner,  that  is,  the 
ceorl  who  possessed  a  little  alod  of  his  own,  had  often,  perhaps 
generally,  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  would  defend  his  rights  and  dis- 
charge his  public  services  in  consideration  of  a  rent  paid  or  labour 
given,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence.  The  barons  who  took  f^^^®  ^" 
the  Domesday  Survey  recognised  the  existence  of  all  these  classes, 
and  of  distinctions  among  them  much  more  minute  than  can  be 

■ 

interpreted  at  the  present  day  \     That  record  attests  the  exist- 

^  EUifl,  Intr.  ii.  511  sq.,  gives  the  following  nombers  :  bordarii,  82,119  ; 
cotarii,  5054;  cosoets,  1749;  send,  25,156;  villani,  108,407;  besicfee 
Bmall  numbers  of  different  cImms  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  heads. 
The  distinctionB  among  these  classes  are  generally  based  on  the  variety 
of  seryices  to  which  they  were  liable  or  the  extent  of  the  land  they  were 
allowed  to  hold ;  but  local  customs  differed,  and  the  warning,  '  V ideat  qui 
Boyram  tenet,  ut  semper  sciat  quae  sit  antiqaa  terrarum  institutio  vel 
populi  consuetude/  was  veiy  necessary.  Bectitudines,  in  the  Ancient  Laws,  . 
ed.  Thorpe,  p.  186.  Most  of  the  terms  are  explained  in  the  Bectitudines 
Singularum  l^ersonarum  ;  in  Greenwell*s  edition  of  Boldon  Buke,  pp.  1.  sq. ; 
in  Bobertson^s  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  158  sq.;  in  Hale's 
Domesday  of  S.  PauFs,  and  Begister  of  Worcester ;  in  Pearson's  Early 
and  Middle  Ages,  Thorpe's  lAppenbei^,  and  Ellis's  Introduction  to 
Domesday. 
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ence  of  more  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  understood  to  be, 
at  the  highest  estimate  of  their  condition,  landless  labourers; 
over  82,000  bordarii;  nearly  7000  cotarii  and  cotseti,  whose 
names  seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or  houses  held  bj 
service  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce;  and  nearly  110,000 
villani.  Above  these  were  the  liberi  homines  and  sokemanni, 
who  seem  to  represent  the  medieval  and  modem  freeholder. 
Villenamin  The  villani  of  Domesday  are  no  doubt  the  ceorls  of  the  pre- 
ceding  period,  the  men  of  the  township,  the  settled  cultivators 
of  the  land,  who  in  a  perfectly  free  state  of  society  were  the 
owners  of  the  soil  they  tilled,  but  under  the  complicated  system 
of  rights  and  duties  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  had  become  dependent  on  a  lord,  and  now  under  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  idea  were  regarded  as  his  customary 
tenants;  irremovable  cultivators,  who  had  no  proof  of  their 
Advantages  title  but  the  evidence  of  their  fellow  ceorls.  .  For  two  centuries 
'  after  the  Conquest  the  villani  are  to  be  traced  in  the  possession 
of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certain  extent  political :  their 
oaths  are  taken  in  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  their  repre- 
sentatives attend  the  hundred-moot  and  shire-moot;  they  are 
spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  a  distinct  order  of  so- 
ciety, who,  although  despicable  for  ignorance  and  coarseness^, 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  comforts,  and  whose  immu- 
nities from  the  dangers  of  a  warlike  life  compensated  for  the 
somewhat  unreasoning  contempt  with  which  they  were  viewed 
by  clerk  and  knight.  During  this  time  the  villein  could  assert 
his  rights  against  eveiy  oppressor  but  his  master;  and  even 
against  his  master  the  law  gave  him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could 
make  his  complaint  known  to  those  who  had  the  will  to  maintain 
it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  knight 
practically  declined  to  recognise  the  minute  distinctions  of  Anglo- 
Tendency  Saxon  dependence,  and  that  the  tendency  of  both  law  and  social 
depression,  habit  was  to  throw  into  the  class  of  nativi  or  bom  villeins  the 
whole  of  the  population  described  in  Domesday  under  the  heads 

'  E.g.  '  Servi  vero,  quos  vocamuB  rustiooSt  buob  ignoininioeos  et  degeneres 
in  artibus  eis  indebitis  enutrire  oontendunt,  non  ut  ezeant  a  vitiis  sed  ut 
abnndent  divitiia  .  .  .  Bedimunt  auos  a  dominis  servi.  .  .  .*  W.  Map,  de 
Nugis  Curialium,  p.  9. 
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of  servi,  bordarii,  and  villani  ^     Not  but  that,  if  it  came  to  a  I'OS&l  status 

of  thB  villein. 

question  of  law,  the  local  witnesses  might  in  each  case  draw 
a  distinction  as  to  the  status  of  the  villein  concerned ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  township  or  the  hundred  might  prove  that  this 
man  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  never  been  free, 
this  from  a  bought  slave,  this  from  a  commended  ceorl;  but 
the  law  administered  by  Norman  jurists  classed  nativi  and  vil- 
lani together^;  the  nativus  could  not  be  made  a  knight  or  a 
clerk  without  the  leave  of  his  master,  or  without  formal  emanci* 
pation;  the  villanus,  with  his  sequela,  his  service,  and  his 
progeny,  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  deed  of  sale  or  gift 
that  alienated  the  land  on  which  he  had  been  settled  for  ages ' : 
the  villein  could  not  leave  his  home,  for  by  so  doing  his  lord 
lost  his  services.  It  is  true  that  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  land  is  far  too  wide  for  its  inhabitants,  and  in  which  accord- 
ingly the  wages  of  labour  may  be  said  to  be  paid  in  land,  such 
a  state  of  dependence  may  be  compatible  with  much  personal 
comfort  and  some  social  ambition ;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  degraded 
position,  and  has  a  tendency  to  still  further  degradation.  Inci- 
dentally however  it  is  probable  that  the  influx  of  Norman  ideas 
helped  to  raise  the  lowest  rank  of  dependents ;  for  although  the 
free  ceorl  becomes  the  villein,  the  servus  or  theow  disappears 
altogether.  Not  to  anticipate  here  the-  further  conclusions  which 
still  lie  far  ahead  of  us,  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  Norman 

*  In  one  entry  on  the  Pipe  Boll  of  Henry  I  they  seem  to  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  stock  upon  an  estate  :  '  Bestoldus  debet  £239  ifx.  2d.  numero, 
pro  defectu  comitatua,  videlicet  in  annona,  et  domibus,  et  grangiis,  et 
molendinisy  et  piscariis,  et  villanis,  et  bordariis,  et  buris  et  bubulcis  et 
foeno ;'  p.  3. 

'  The  fifth  book  of  GlanviU  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  villenage,  or 
the  status  of  the  nativus :  *  Omnia  catalla  cujuslibet  nativi  ita  intelliguntur 
esse  in  potestate  domini  svd  quod  propriis  denariis  suis  versus  dominum 
suum  a  villenagio  se  redimere  non  poterit ;  si  quis  vero  extraneus  eum  ad 
liberandum  emeret  suis  nummis,  posset  quidem  perpetuo  versus  dominum 
suum  qui  eum  vendiderat  se  in  statu  libertatis  tueri/  ch.  5.  '  Ascriptitii 
qui  villani  dicuntur,  quibus  non  est  liberum  obstantibus  quidem  dominis 
suis  a  8ui  status  oonditione  discedere;'  Dialqg^  de  Scaccario,  i.  10.  The 
chattels  of  the  ascriptitii  might  be  sold  to  pay  their  lord*8  debts,  but  not 
until  all  his  own  saleable  property  had  been  sold  ;  and  in  case  of  a  scutage, 
those  of  the  knights  holding  under  a  defaulting  lord  might  be  sold  as  well 
as  those  of  the  villein.     Ibid.  ii.  14. 

'  See  examples  in  Madox,  Formulare  Anglicanum,  pp.  416  sq.  None 
of  them  however  belong  distiiictly  to  the  Norman  reigns. 
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Advantiures  kings  Buch  slight  indications  as  we  possess  of  the  state  of  the 
in  the  Nor-   yiUeins  show  them  to  have  been  in  possession  of  considerable 

num  periocL 

social  privileges.     They  were  safe  in  the  possession  of  their 

homes ;  they  had  a  remedy  against  the  violence  of  their  masters^; 

they  conld,  if  they  chose  to  renounce  their  holdings  and  take 

refuge  in  a  town,  become  members  of  the  guild,  and  there,  when 

unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  obtain  the  full  rights  of  free  men  ; 

they  could  obtain  manumission  by  the  intervention  of  the  Churchy 

which  always  proclaimed  the  liberation  of  the  villein  to  be  a 

work  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  master.     Bat  it  by  no  meana 

followed  that  manumission  was  a  material  benefit,  if  thereby  the 

newly  enfranchised  man  lost  his  title  to  be  maintained  on  hiB 

lord's  land,  and  must  forthwith  look  for  new  service  or  throw 

himself  on  the  chances  of  war  or  tretde.     Under  a  fairly  good 

lord,  under  a  monastery  or  a  college,  the  villein  enjoyed  immu-^ 

nities  and  security  that  might  be  envied  by  his  superiors;  he 

had  a  ready  tribunal  for  his  wrongs,  a  voice  in  the  management 

of  his  village;  he  might  with  a  little  contrivance  redeem  his 

children  and  start  them  in  a  higher  state  of  life.    His  lord  had  a 

peremptory  claim  on  his  earnings,  but  his  lord  had  a  lord  whose 

claims  on  him  were  as  irresistible  if  not  as  legally  binding.     He 

His  diB-       was  excluded  from  juries  and  assizes  touching?  property,  but  by 

abUitiesnot   .,    ,  .         ^     ''  ^       ,    ^  ,  .,     ^  .  . 

disadvan-     that  exemption  he  was  freed  from  the  nsk  of  engaging  m 

tag60U8  to  o  o     o 

him.  quarrels  in  which  he  would  be  crushed  without  pity  by  the  more 

powerful  neighbour  against  whom  he  might  have  to  testify.  If 
he  was  without  political  rights,  so  were  also  the  great  majority 
of  his  superiors. 

The  few  laws  of  the  Norman  period  do  not  much  affect  the 
villein.  The  manumitting  clause  of  the  Conqueror's  charter,  as 
commonly  received,  is  the  interpolation  of  a  later  age*:  it  is 

'  '  AlureduB  de  Cheaffeword  reddit  oompotum  de  400.  pro  rustioo  verbe- 
rato.'  This  must  have  been  his  own  rugtieua^  for  an  assault  on  another 
man*s  villein  would  not  have  been  reported  in  the  royal  accounts.  Pipe 
Roll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  55. 

'  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  p.  313 :  'Si  qui  vero  velit  servum  suum  libemm 
faoere,  tradat  eum  vicecomiti  per  manum  dexteram  in  pleno  comitatu, 
quietum  ilium  damare  debet  a  jugo  servitutis  suae  per  manumissionem,  et 
ostendat  ei  liberas  vias  et  tradat  illi  libera  anna,  scilicet  lanceam  et 
gladium,  delude  liber  homo  effidiur.* 
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only  bj  a  bold  inference  ihftt  we  can  argue  firom  the  words  of  l^enl 
the  charter  of  Henry  I  that  the  villeins  came  within  the  pro-  the  viUeiii. 
yision  that  the  barons  should  treat  their  men  as  the  king  treated 
the  barons.  The  eniranchising  power  of  the  borough  or  the 
guild  may  be  inferred,  but  cannot  be  proved.  The  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  on  the  ordination  of 
the  rustics  seems  to  imply  that  the  practice  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  was  liable  to  be  abused  K  The  exclusion  of  the 
Tilloniy  cotseti,  and  ferdingi,  of  mean  and  poor  persons^  from  the 
judicial  duties  of  the  shire-mooty  was  a  measure  which  common 
prudence  and  policy  alike  must  have  dictated  ^  It  may  how- 
ever be  doubted  whether  the  word  viliani  had  during  the  twelfth 
century  fully  acquired  the  meaning  of  servitude  which  was 
attached  to  it  by  the  later  lawyers. 

133.  The  military  system  of  the  Normans,  so  far  as  it  is  con*  MUiteiy 
nected  with  their  doctrine  of  tenure,  need  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed here.  We  have  seen  that  the  distribution  of  the  land 
into  knights'  fees  was  a  gradual  work,  which  was  not  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  When  therefore  Ordericus  Vitalis 
describes  the  regular  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom  as  consisting  of 
sixty  thousand  knights,  to  whom  a  proper  provision  in  land  had  Knights' 
been  assigned  by  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  stating  an 
inference  drawn  from  some  calculations  which  we  do  not  possess, 
unless,  as  seems  probable,  it  was  based  on  a  migunderstanding  of 
the  Domesday  Survey'.     The  apparently  inexplicable  diversities 

^  '  Filii  rustioorum  non  debent  ordinari  absque  aasensu  domiiii  de  oujus 
tern  n&ti  dignoscuntur.'  Const.  i6  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  134.  This  legisla- 
tion  however  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  age  or  oonnUy ;  see  the  law 
of  Charles  the  Great  in  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Cone.  vii.  1061 ;  that  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  ibid.  vii.  1480 ;  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  11 79,  ibid.  x.  1730. 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  396,  note  2.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31 
Henry  II  are  several  cases  of  amercements  imposed  for  phunng  rusHoi  on 
juries  and  assizes.     Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  379. 

'  It  is  certain  that  even  the  officiab  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  certain 
computation  of  the  number  of  knights'  fees.  Alexander  Swerford,  the 
original  compiler  of  the  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  who  wrote  in  1 230,  tells  us 
that  Longchamp  when  Chancellor  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ascertain  it : 
'Illud  commune  verbum  in  ore  singulorum  tunc  temporis  divulgatum 
fatuum  reputans  et  miiabile,  quod  in  regni  conquisitione  dux  Normnnnorum 
Rex  Willelmus  servitia  xxxii.  millia  militum  infeodavit.*  Hunter,  Three 
Catalogues,  p.  13.  Stephen  Segrave  however,  the  minister  of  Henry  II f, 
reckoned  32,000  as  the  numb^;  Ann.  Burton,  p.  367.  The  calculation 
of  Higden  in  the  Polychroniconi  lib.  i.  0.  49,  makes  the  whole  number 
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Difflcuiigr  of  in  the  computation  of  the  acreage  of  the  hide,  the  Yariation  of  the 

ooniputeb* 

tion,  numbers  of  hides  contained  in  the  knight's  fee,  and  the  fact  that 

the  system  of  assessment  bj  knights'  fees  furnishes  no  real  clue 
to  the  number  of  warriors  actually  producible,  are  sufficient 
reason  for  not  hazarding  a  conjectural  eatunatc  The  number 
of  knights  who  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  once  was  by 
no  means  large ;  the  whole  number  furnished  by  the  tenants-in* 
chief  from  the  ten  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  Avon  was, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  Niger,  only  2047  ^ :  and  these  counties 
probably  contained  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  England. 
The  official  computation,  on  which  the  scutage  was  levied, 
reckoned  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  32,000 
knights'  fees,  but  the  amount  of  money  actually  raised  by 
Henry  II  on  this  account,  in  any  single  year,  was  very  far  from 
Obligation  commensurate.  The  exact  obligation  of  the  knight's  service  was 
serrice.  to  furnish  a  fully-armed  horseman  to  serve  at  his  own  expense  for 
forty  days  in  the  year.  This  service  was  not  in  practice  limited 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  which  the  estate  lay;  the 
Norman  knights  served  the  Norman  king  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  nor  did  the  question  of  foreign  service  arise  during  thia 
period  of  our  history.  The  baron  led  his  own  knights  under  his 
own  banner,  the  host  was  arranged  by  the  constable  or  marshal 
Union  of  the  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  king:  the  knights  who  held 
under  the     less  than  baronial  fees  under  the  crown  appeared  with  the  rest 

sheriff 

of  the  forces  of  the  shires  under  the  command  of  the  sheriff. 
The  infantry  must  have  been  furnished  almost  entirely  by  the 
more  ancient  fyrd  system,  or  by  mercenaries.  It  is  however 
improbable  that  anything  like  a  regular  force  of  infantry  was 
maintained  by  the  Norman  kings.     It  was  enough,  after  the 

60,015,  of  which  28,015  are  held  by  the  religious;  but  as  he  makes  the 
parish  charches  45,002  in  number,  his  calculation  is  only  a  contrivance  to 
reconcile  the  60,000  of  Ordericus  with  the  32,000  of  popular  opinion. 
From  Higden  the  statement  is  taken  by  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called 
Eulogium  (vol.  ii.  p.  154),  from  which  work  it  was  taken  by  a  host  of 
copyists  :  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Fortescue  quotes  it  from  the  Eulogium. 

^  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  375  ;  ii.  209,  496,  497.  Mr.  Pear- 
Bon*s  conjecture  that  the  number  of  32,000  really  applied  to  the  hides,  and 
that  the  knights*  fees,  calculated  at  five  hides  each,  would  be  6400,  is 
ingenious ;  but  the  statement,  wherever  it  is  made,  is  distinctly  referred  to 
the  knight's  fees  only. 
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pacification  of  the  country  by  tbe  Conqueror,  that  a  force  of  Obligation 
knights  should  be  kept  together  for  such  hurried  expeditions  on  aerrioe. 
the  Welsh  or  Scottish  borders  as  received  the  name  of  wars. 
The  like  body  accompanied  the  king  in  his  Tisits  to  Normandy. 
Where  more  was  required,  as  was  the  case  in  the  struggles  of 
the  early  years  of  Henry  I,  recourse  was  had  to  the  native  popu- 
lation.    Every  free  man  was  sworn,  under  the  injunction  of  the 
Conqueror,  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  king,  his  lands  and 
his  honour,  within  England  and  without^:  nor  was  any  fixed 
period  for  such  service  defined  by  the  law;   although  custom 
must  have  restricted  the  demand  for  it  to  cases  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  imperilled  by  invasion,  and  must  have  limited  its 
duration  according  to  the  provision  made  by  the  county  for  the 
force  it  furnished.     The  oath  thus  taken  must  have  legalised 
the  employment  of  English  troops  for  the  war  in  Maine  in  1073, 
and  the  summons  issued  by  William  Rufus  to   the   English, 
in  obedience  to  which  20,000  foot-soldiers  were  furnished  for 
war  in  Normandy*.     Each  ef  these  received  from  the  shire  a  Provision 
sum  of  ten  shillings,  which,  compared  with  the  twenty  sbillings  Bhire  for  the 
which  in  the  county  of  Berks  were  paid  towards  the  expenses  of  ^"^ 
each  knight  for  two  mouths',  may  perhaps  imply  that  two 
months  was  the  customary  period  of  service.     On  these  terms 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  English  forces  which  assisted  Henry 
against  Robert  of  Belesme  were  collected  ;  and  although  the  long 
peace  which  followed  gave  but  few  opportunities  for  the  king  to  Action  of 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  the  invasion  by  King 
David  in  1138  found  the  Yorkshiremen  still  mindful  of  their 
duty  and  capable  of  discharging  it  successfully  ^. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  Norman  wars  of  Merpenary 
Henry  I,  and  for  the  partisan  warfare  which  desolated  England 
under  Stephen,  mercenaries  were  largely  employed.  In  1085 
the  Conqueror's  army  raised  for  the  defence  against  Canute  of 
Denmark  was  composed  of  '  solidarii ','  footmen  and  archers 
collected  from  all  parts  of  France  and  Brittany ;  and  after  the 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  80.  '  Flor.  Wig.  a  J>.  1094. 

'  Above,  p.  117,  note  a.  *  Ric.  Hexham,  ed.  Twysden,  c.  321. 

»  Flor.  Wig.  AJ).  1085. 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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Bmpioy-       first  Crusade  the  liosts  of  veteran  adventurers  who  survived 

meiit  of  ,        ,       , 

meroenariea.  their  pilgrimage  were  at  the  disposal  of  Henry  I.     The  mei^ 
cenaries  drawn  by  him  from  Flanders  gave  Stephen  and  Matilda 
a  precedent  for  a  practice  which  to   a  great  extent  indeed 
economised  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  native  English,  but  yet 
was  productive  of  much  misery  and  great  irritation.     The  ra- 
pacity of  the  Flemings  created  in  the  people  an  intense  feeling 
of  hatred,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  provisions  of  the  reform 
carried  out  by  Henry  II  was  the  expulsion  of  these  plunderers. 
The  fact  that  each  of  these  three  sourees  of  military  strengrth, 
the  feudal  arvay,  the  national  militia,  and  the  mercenary  com- 
panics,  was  available  on.  both  sides  of  the  channel,  placed  a  very 
Unpopu.      powerful  engine  of  warfare  in  the  king's  hands ;  and  we  shall 
meroeiiaries  See  as  we  proceed  that  among  the  very  first  steps  towards  a 
reorganisation  of  the  national  unity  were  measures  which  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  mercenaries  into  England,  a  growing 
reluctance,  culminating  in  a  positive  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  tenants  to  fight  the  king's  battles  abroad,  and  the  actual 
cessation  of  any  attempt  to  use  the  English  &ee  population  for 
foreign  warfare. 
How  much        134.  This  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Norman  sovereigns, 
system  waa   whilst  it  furnishes  but  a  broken  outline  of  their  administrative 
system  in  general,  suggests  questions  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  answer.     How  f&r  was  the  machinery,  the   recorded 
facts  of  which  have  been  here  given,  the  national  system  of  the 
Normans  in  their  earlier  seats  ?  how  fkr  was  it  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  English  institutions  into  Norman  forms  ?  how  far  was  it 
the  result  of  a  combination  which  forced  both  elements  into  new 
developments?     What  was  purely  Norman,  what  was  purely 
English,  what  was  new  1   The  opinions  of  lawyers  and  historians 
have  widely  dlOfered  on  this  point ;  and  the  differences  seem  in 
many  cases  tra«eable  rather  to  the  mental  constitution  than  to 
the  political  or  national  prepossessions  of  the  writers.     One 
authority  insists  on  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  every  insti- 
tution the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  date;   another 
refuses  to  recognise  the  possible  existence  of  a  custom  before  it 
appears  definitely  in  contemporary  records  :  this  wiiter  regards 
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the  common  features  of  two  systems  as  positive  proofs  that  the  Varietj  of 
one  is  deriyed  from  the  other;  that  refuses  to  receive  any 
amount  of  analogy  as  proof  of  historical  connexion.  The  result 
has  been  on  the  one  hand  to-^  treat  the  Norman  system  of  go- 
vernment as  an  entire  novelty,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  its 
influences  to  the  merest  and  most  superficial  shades  of  change. 
The  view  that  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book  has  recognised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  permanence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  under  each  head  of  the  present 
chapter  have  been  noted  the  features  of  the  Norman  reigns 
which  appeared  really  strange  to  the  older  rule.  In  the  policy  Ideaofthi* 
of  the  Conqueror  we  have  traced  the  existence  of  an  idea  of 
combination,  of  dovetailing  or  welding  together  the  administra- 
tive framework  of  the  two  races.  In  taxation  the  Danegeld 
is  distinctly  English,  the  feudal  aid  is  as  distinctly  Norman: 
William  maintained  botL  In  legal  procedure  the  hundred- 
moot  and  the  shire-moot  are  English,  the  custom  of  trial  by 
battle  is  Norman ;  in  military  organisation  the  fyrd  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  knight-service  is  Norman :  in  each  case  the  Con- 
queror introduced  the  one  without  abolishinff  the  other.    This  i^incipie 

^  ^  o  ofoomDixiA- 

principle  was  dictated-  in  the  first  instance  by  the  necessity  tion. 
of  providing  institutions  for  two  distinct  nationalities,  and 
was  perpetuated  as  the  nationalities  coalesced,  because  it  fur- 
nished the  king  with  a  power  of  holding  the  balance  of  the 
kingdom  with  a  firm  purpose  of  strong  government.  Just  as 
the  nationalities  combined  to  produce  one  nation  strengthened 
in  character  and  polity  by  the  union,  so  the  combination  of  the 
institutions  produced  a  new  growth  in  which,,  whilst  much  that 
is  old  can  be  detected,  there  is  much  else  that  could  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  combination.  The  increase  of  official  records 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  and  his  sons  enables  us  to  trace  this 
influence  more  accurately  as  we  advance.  But  there  are  some 
points  which  demand  notice  at  our  present  stage  of  inquiry. 

We  have  considered  the  leading  principle  of  the  system  of 
the  Conquest  to  be  the  combination  of  the  strongest  part 
of  the  Norman  system  with  the  strongest  part  of  the  early 
English  system;  the  maintenance  of  the  local  and  provincial 

F  f  a  ^ 
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Origin  of      machinery  of  the  latter  with  the  central  and  soTereign  autho- 

Hegisand     Htj  characteristic  of  the  former.     The  most  important  parts 

xc  equer.  ^^  ^^^  centralising  system  of  the  Norman  kings  are  the  Curia 

Regis  and  Exchequer;   and  here  the  most  opposite  opinions 

have  heen  put  forth  for  many  years  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

Norman.      The  Curia  Regis  has  heen  regarded  as  the  simple  reprodoc- 

merely  the    tion  in  conquered  England  of  the  Curia  Ducis  of  Normandy  ^, 

UroOTK  Ol  _^ 

despotism?  which  again  was  a  reproduction  of  the  court  of  the  Karoling 
kings  of  the  West  Franks  as  it  existed  under  Charles  the 
Simple  when  he  bestowed  Normandy  on  RoUo.  From  another 
point  of  view  it  is  represented  merely  as  the  English  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  small  witenagemot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  which  has  under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas 
sustained  a  change  rather  nominal  than  constitutional,  and 
which  gradually  tends  to  deyolve  upon  the  king  and  his  more 
immediate  household  the  central  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  calling  for  such  administration.  From  another  point  the 
whole  central  administration  is  viewed  as  the  operation  of  the 
personal  omnipotence  of  the  king  as  conqueror  and  supreme 
Element  of  adminietrator  '.  Each  of  these  theories  contains  a  irreat  truth : 
each  theory,  the  Norman  kings  were  despotic  in  fact ;  their  highest  attempts 
at  organised  government  advance  in  the  direction  of  law  no 
further  than  that  stage  which  has  been  more  than  once  described 
as  the  stage  of  routine.  The  system  of  routine  by  which  tbey 
worked  was  primarily  the  system  on  which  they  had  governed 
Normandy ;  the  court  of  the  duke  was  reproduced  in  principle, 
as  it  was  in  the  persons  who  constituted  it,  in  the  court  of  the 
king.  The  English  administrative  system  was  also  so  iar  ad- 
vanced under  Edward  the  Confessor  that  the  transformation  of 
the  ancient  witenagemot  into  the  great  court  and  council  was — 
after  the  great  change  of  actors  caused  by  the  substitution  of 
Norman  for  native  lords  and  prelates, — possible  without  any  still 
more  violent  innovation.  But  there  are  other  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  theories  conceived  ct  priori.  We  possess  a  large 
stock  of  Anglo-Saxon  records ;  laws  and  charters  which  shed  a 

^  Brunner,  in  his  Entstehung  der  Schwurgericht,  and  also  in  Holtsen- 
dorfa  Encydopiidie.  ^  Gneist,  Verwaltungsr.  i.  laSsq. 
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great  deal  of  broken  light  on  every  department  of  the  life  of  our  Scantineas 
forefiftthers.     The  constitational  history  of  Normandy,  and  the  reoorda. 
legal  history  of  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  of  which  Normandy 
was  a  nominal  province,  is,  daring  the  century  and  a  half  that 
intervenes  between   the  extinction  of  the  Karolingian  power 
and  the  reign  of  Lewis  VI,  illustrated  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  by  fragments  of  legislation  and  scattered  charters.     The 
most  ancient  text-books  of  Norman  law  are  later  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  II,  both  in  composition  and  in  materials  \    No  one 
at  the  present  day  would  contend  that  the  legal  reforms  of 
Henry  II  were  drawn  from  the  Grand  Ooiitumier  of  Normandy, 
any  more  than  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  lessons  of  his 
great-uncle  King  David  of  Scotland.     Yet  it  would  be  almost  Difficult;  or 
as  rash  to  maintain  that  the  similarities  of  Norman  and  later  connexion  or 

Norman  and 

English  law  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  fact  that  both  were  KaroUninan 
developed  under  the  force  of  Henry  I  and  under  the  genius  of 
Henry  II.  If,  again,  we  ascribe  to  Norman  sources  all  that  is 
Karolingian  in  the  measures  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings, 
we  are  underrating  the  probable  and  almost  demonstrable  in- 
fluence which  the  association  of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty  with 
the  Karoling,  Saxon,  and  Franconian  courts  must  have  pro- 
duced on  native  custom.  Under  the  circumstances  it  might 
seem  almost  the  safest  plan  to  abstain  from  attempting  a  con- 
clusion.    But  this  is  scarcely  possible. 

The  regular  action  of  the  central  power  of  the  kingdom 

^  Brunner,  in  an  Excuraua  contained  in  his  work,  Dm  Anglononnanniache 
Erbfolgesystem,  giyes  a  oareful  account  of  the  existing  oriffinei  of  Norman 
law.  These  are  to  be  found  in  two  boolu  :  (i)  Statuta  et  consuetudines 
Normanniae,  printed  in  French  by  Marnier  in  his  ^tablissements  et 
Co(ktumes,  Assises  et  Arrdts  de  TExchiquier  de  Normandie  (Paris,  1839)  S 
and  in  Latin  by  Wamkonig  in  the  Staata-  und  Beohts-Geschichte,  vol.  ii. 
This  compilation,  as  Brunner  shows,  contains  two  works,  (a)  a  Tractatus 
de  brevibus  et  recognitionibus,  drawn  up  soon  after  I3i8;  and  (fi)  a  Tr^ 
ancienne  coiltume  de  Normandie,  which  belongs  to  the  justiciarship  of 
William  Fits-Ralph,  about  1 190-1 200.  (2)  The  second  book  is  the  Grand 
Codtumier  of  Normandy,  the  older  form  of  which  appears  to  be  the  Latin 
Somma  de  legibus  oonsuetudinum  Normanniae,  which  is  found  in  J.  P.  de 
Ludewig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum,  vol.  vii.  pp.  149-418.  The  date  of 
this  w<^k,  which  Brunner  shows  to  be  an  original  composition,  and  not 
founded  on  the  preceding  as  Wamkonig  and  Marnier  supposed,  fiJls 
between  1370  and  1275.  Brunner*s  arguments  on  the  Liquest  by  Jury  are 
taken  from  chartero  of  much  earlier  date. 
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growth  of    becomes  known  to  us,  as  we  have  seen,  first  in  the  proceedings 

the  Exche-  >  x-  o 

quer  in  of  the  Exchequer.  The  English  Exchequer  appears  first  early 
Mid  m  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I :  the  Norman  Exchequer  appears  first 
under  Henry  11.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  determine 
whether  it  was  originally  given  to  the  court  in  England  or  in 
Normandy.  The  method  of  accounting  in  the  English  Ex- 
chequer is  based  on  the  English  coinage,  that  of  the  Norman 
on  the  French :  both  England  and  Normandy  must  have  had 
fiscal  audits  long  before  the  Conquest ;  the  systems  of  account, 
almost  all  the  proeesses  of  the  two  courts,  are  difierent.  Yet  the 
results  have  necessarily  a  resemblance;  the  officers  of  the  one 
were  occasionally  trained  in  the  work  of  the  other,  and  when 
reforms  were  needed  in  the  one,  a  change  of  administrators  was 
easy;  the  Treasury  of  Caen  could  lend  an  abbot  to  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Westminster,  or  the  Exchequer  of  Westminster 
The  two  could  lend  a  baron  to  revise  the  accounts  of  Caen.  The  same 
pow  nde  exigencies,  so  long  as  the  rulers  of  England  and  Normandy 
were  the  same,  would  be  met  by  much  the  same  measures. 
There  is  no  evidence  but  that  of  tradition  for  deriving  the 
English  Exchequer  from  Normandy:  there  is  far  more  ante- 
cedent probability  that  whatever  the  Norman  Exchequer  has 
in  common  with  the  English  was  derived  from  the  latter.  Yet 
the  English  Exchequer  was  organised  by  Norman  ministers  : 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  carried  out  by  Normans:  Rannlf 
Flambard  and  Bx)ger  of  Salisbury  were  both  natives  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen.  If  there  is  no  Norman  roll  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  there  is  but  one  English  roll :  in  the  latter 
case  all  but  one  have  perished,  so  that  no  one  can  safely  main- 
tain that  in  the  former  case  none  ever  existed.  Yet  at  the 
time  at  which  the  English  fiscal  system  was  developed,  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  and  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  I, 
the  two  countries  were  not  under  the  same  ruler. 
Probable  The  conclusion  seems  to  depend  on  a  balance  of  probabilities : 

it  is  most  probable  that  in  both  countries  there  was  a  fiscal 
court  or  audit,  that  the  two  were  developed  and  more  fully 
organised  under  the  same  superintendence,  and  each  may  have 
borrowed  from  the  other :  but  there  is  no  historical  pn)of,  and 


conclusion. 
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no  historical  necessity  to  assume  that  the  one  was  an  offshoot  Kame  or 
or  a  transplantation  of  the  other.  The  importance  of  the  name 
is  only  secondary;  it  matters  little  whether  the  chequered 
cloth  were  first  used  at  Westminster  or  at  Gaen.  It  appears 
only  in  those  countries  which  are  connected  with  Normandy 
after  the  Conquest  and  with  the  Norman  kings  of  England, 
BO  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  English  origin  seems  most 
probable.  The  existence  of  a  Sicilian  Exchequer  is  accounted 
for  on  one  hypothesis  as  well  as  on  the  K>ther;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Wiscards,  so  far  as  it  was  Norman  at  all, 
was  modelled  on  tiie  Norman  administration  of  England,  and 
was  carried  out  in  some  measure  by  ministers  of  English  births 

The  'history  of  the  Curia  Regis,  in  its  judicial  aspect,  is,  as  Growth  of 
we  have  seen,  even  more  complicated.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  theCum 
heard  causes  in  person  :  the  judgment  of  the  king  was  the  last  "' 
resort  of  the  litigant  who  had  failed  to  obtain  justice  in  the 
hundred  and  the  shire.  He  had  also  a  court  in  which  the 
disputes  of  his  immediate  dependents  were  settled,  the  '  thening- 
manna-gemot,'  the  existence  of  which  is  proved,  but  no  more 
than  'its  existence'.  The  Norman  duke  had  his  feudal  court  of 
vassals  like  every  other  feudal  lord,  and  a  tribunal  of  supreme 
judicature  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  personally  identical 
with  the  court  of  vassals.  The  royal  judicature  in  England  was 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  exercised 
either  by  the  king  or  justiciar  in  person  on  the  great  festivals, 
or  by  [fecial  commission  in  the  shire-moot.  The  question  then 
is  this,  Was  the  Curia  Regis  as  developed  under  Henry  I  the 
Curia  Ducis  of  Normandy  ?  or  was  it  the  king  himself  acting 
as  judge  with  the  council  of  his  witan  or  a  portion  of  them  ] 
or  was  it  not  rather -a  tribunal  in  a  stage  of  growth,  springing 
from  a  ccMnbmation  of  the  two  older  systems,  and  tending  to 
become  something  very  different  from  either  ? 

The  report  of  the  court  held  on  Bishop  William  of  S.  Carileph, 
after  the  rebellion  of  1088 ',  supplies  us  with  convincing  proof 

^  See  above,  p.  350,  note  a.  *  Ibid.  p.  186,  note  3. 

'  'De  iujusta  vexatione  Willelmi  episoopi  primi';  printed  first  by 
Bedford  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  pp.  343-375  ; 
aud  afterwards  in  the  Mona«ticon,  vol.  i.  pp.  244-250. 
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that  the  last  is  the  trae  account  of  the  matter.  The  bishop 
had  acted  traitorously,  and  the  king's  officers  had  seized  his 
estates;  he  demanded  restitution;  the  king  insisted  that  be 
should  purge  himself  of  his  treason.  The  bishop  pleaded  bis 
right  to  be  tried  as  a  bishop,  but  offered  to  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  broken  bis  oath  of  fealty.  The 
parties  met  at  Salisbury,  where  all  the  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
and  royal  officers  assembled.  Lanfrano  refused  to  listen  to  the 
bishop's  plea,  and  he  was  appealed  of  treason  by  Hugh  de 
Beaumont  on  the  king's  part.  After  much  deliberation,,  every 
stage  of  which  is  recorded,  the  bishop  still  insisting  on  his 
rights  Lanfranc  declares  that  he  must  first  answer  the  king's 
demand:  'We  are  not  judging  you  in  the  matter  of  your 
bishopric  but  of  your  fee,  and  so  we  judged  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  before  the  king's  father  concerning  his  fee;  nor  did 
the  king  in  that  plea  call  him  bishop,  but  brother  and  earl  *.' 
The  bishop  struggles  against  this  and  appeals  to  Rome.  The 
court  then  deliberates  on  the  sentence,  whioh  is  finally  pro* 
nounced  by  Hugh  de  Beaumont,  in  the  name  of  the  king's  court 
and  the  barons':  as  the  bishop  will  not  answer  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  he  forfeits  his  fee.  The  record  is  drawn 
up  by  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  and  is  very  long ;  but  these  details 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  held 
was  the  witenagemot  acting  as  a.  feudal  court  of  peers. 

The  Curia  Kegis  of  Henry  I  was  a  vegulated  and  modified 
form  of  that  of  William  Rufus,  as  that  of  Henry  II  was  an 
organised  development  of  that  of  Henry  I.     The  trial  of  Henry 

^  At  one  point  the  bishop  of  Durham  is  sent  out  of  court  whilst  the 
barons  deliberate  whether  he  should  be  restored  to  his  possessions  or 
acquit  himself  to  the  king  first.  The  archbishop  of  York  states  the  result 
of  the  oonsultation  :  '  Domine  episcope,  dominus  noster  archiepiscopus  et 
regis  Curia  Yohis  judicat  quod  rectitudinem  regi  facere  debeatis  antequam 
de  vestro  feodo  revestiat.'     Bedford,  p.  359. 

*  'Noe  non  de  episcopio,  sed  de  tuo  te  feodo  judicamus,  et  hoc  mode 
judicavimus  Bajocensem  episcopum  ante  patrem  hujus  regis  de  feodo  suo ;  nee 
rex  vocabat  eum  epiitoopum  in  pladto  illo,  sed  firatrem  et  oomitem.*   p.  361. 

'  *  Domine  episoope,  regis  curia  et  barones  isti  vobis  pro  justo  judicant, 
quando  sibi  vos  respondere  non  vultis  de  hiis  de  quibus  vos  per  me  ap- 
pellavit,  sed  de  placito  suo  invitatis  eum  Romam,  quod  tos  feodum  vestrom 
inde  forisfacitiB.  The  bishop  demurs :  Hugh  answers,  *  Ego  et  compares 
mei  parati  sumus  judicium  nostrum  in  hao  curia  oonfirmare.*  p.  362. 
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of  Essex  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11,  and  that  of  Bobert 
of  Belesme  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  are  links  in  a  series  which 
proves  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  earliest  and  latest  forms. 

But  although  we  may  assert  an  English  element  in  the  Curia  '^J''^^ 
Kegis,  and  confidently  deny  its  exclusively  Norman  origin,  it  iiegis  was 
must  be  granted  that  very  much  of  the  new  forms  of  process  was  especially 

.  .  ,        the  system 

foreign.     Whether  Lanfranc  brought  it  from  Pavia,  or  William  of  wnts. 
inherited  it  from  the  Norman  dukes,  we  can  scarcely  on  existing 
evidence  decide.     Lanfranc  had  been  an  eminent  lawyer  ^  before 
be  became  a  monk,  and  his  Norman  home  at  Caen  was  the 
central  seat  of  the  ducal  administration.     However  they  were 
introduced,,  the  great  development  of  the  system  of  writs,  and 
especially  the  custom   of  inquest  by   sworn  recognitors,   are 
features  of  Norman,  jurisprudence  which  must  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  Karolingian  usage.     The  provincial,  visitations  of  the 
royal  judges,  which  under  Henry  ID  grow  into  a  regular  system 
of  judicial  eyres,  are  less  certainly  Norman.     They  may  be  of  Itbiemit 
Karolingian  origin  as  an  expedient  of  government ;  but  the  of  Frank 
historical  connexion  between  the  judges  of  Henry  I  and  those 
of  Charles  the  Qreat  may  be  traced  perhaps  with  as  much  pro- 
bability on  English  as  on  Norman  ground  K    If  the  Capitularies  itinerant 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  include  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  under 

^  Alft«d: 

Normandy  in  the  plan  for  the  operation,  of  the  imperial  miasif 

'  *  Nam,  ut  fertur,  pater  ejus  de  ordine  illorum  qni  jura  et  leges  civitatis 
asservabant  fuit/  Vita  Lanft«nci,  c.  i.  '  Saeeularium  legum>  peritiam  ad 
patriae  suae  morom  intentione  laica  fervidus  edidicit.  Adolesoentulua 
orator  veteranoe  adversantes  in  action!  bus  causanim  firequenter  praeci- 
pitavit,  torrente  fiicundia  apposite  dicendo  senes  suptravit.  In  ipsa  aetate 
sententias  promere  statuit  quas  gratanter  jurisperiti,  aut- judices  aut  prae- 
tores  civitaiis,  acceptabant.    Ord.  Vit.  iv.  c.  6. 

'  Lappenbeig,  ed.  Thorpe,  iii.  p.  4.  The  argument  of  Brunner  (Schwur- 
gericht,  pp.  I52diq.)  foFthe  priority/of  Ae  itinerant  justices  of:  Normandy 
to  those  of  £ngland.wilL scarcely  be  res^arded  as  convincing..  The  reference 
to  the  'Ancient  Custom  of  ISormandy/  which  belongs  ta.the  bisi  decade 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy^.for  proof  that  onoe  or  twice  a  year  three  or  four 
sworn  barons  or  knights  held  assizes^  in-  each  Norman  viscounty  at  a 
period  earlier  than  the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  II,  is  unsatisfactory  in> 
the  extreme ;  and  the  documentary  examples  are  of  still  later  date.  There 
is  the  strongest  probability  that  Henry  II  was  as  great  a  legal  innovator 
in  Normandy  as  he  was  in  England.  Brunners  use  of  this  argument  does 
not  however  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  convincing  authority  of  the 
main  argument  of  his  book,  which  proves  the  descent  of  the  Norman  and 
English  Inquest  by  Jury  from  the  Karolingian  Inquititio. 
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there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  a  measnre  of  the  same  sort  was 
taken  in  England  as  early  as  the  days  of  Alfred.  But  in  this 
point  as  well  as  in  the  others  it  seems  far  more  natural  te  sup- 
pose that  similar  oircurastances  suggested  similar  institutions, 
than  that  the  latter  were  historically  connected.  The  judicial 
visitations  of  the  judges  of  Henry  I  were  really  rather  circuits 
of  the  royal  officers  tlian  special  commissions.  -The  special 
and  under    commissions  of  the  Norman  period,  such  as  was  the  tribunal 

the  Norman  t  *         -i 

kings.  at  Jrennenden,  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  were,  as  we 

have  seen,  attempts  to  combine  the  inquisitorial  process  of  the 
Norman  Ouna  with  the  local  machinery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
shire. 

New  nomen-      Much  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Norman  system  is  of  course 

clature  of 

the  Norman  French.;  and  the  influence  of  the  nomenclature  in  modifying 

a  oonciuaive  the  character  of  the  offices  and  processes  which  it  denotes  must 

^"orman    always  be  allowed  for.     ^e  terms  justiciar,  account,  feoffment, 

amercement,  forfeiture,  tallage,  homage,  chattels,  assize,  seisin, 

summons,  and  innumerable  others  are  derived  from  the  Norman 

usage  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  records ;  and  the  Latin  of  the 

Norman  charters  is  not  the  Latin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters^. 

The  story  that  William  the  Conqueror  forbade  the  use  of  the 

native  tongue  in  the  courts  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  h^ 

authority  of  the  fourteenth*  century  schoolman  on  which  it  vests, 

is  no  doubt  a  fabrication ' ;  the  popular  courts  transacted  their 

The  Ian-       business  in  English,  and  the  kings  issued  their  charters  in 

le^pro-      English  as  well  as  Latin.     Richard  I  is  the  first  king  of  whom 

ceeduiKS* 

no  English  document  is  .preserved ',  and  our  first  French  record 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Excli.  p.  127. 

'  *Narrant  hiatoriae  quod  cum  Willelmus  dux  NoTmannomm  regnum 
Angliae  conquisivisset,  deliberavit  quomodo  linguam  Saxonicam  poaset 
deatruere,  et  Angliam  et  Normannlam  in  idiomate  concordare;  et  ideo 
ordinavit  quod  nuUuB  in  curia  regis  placitaret  nisi  in  Gallioo,  et  iterum 
quod  puer  quilibet  ponenduB  ad  litteraa  addiceret  Gallicam  et  per  GalUcam 
Latinam,  quae  duo  usque  hodie  observantur;*  Robert  Holkot  (ob.  iZA9\ 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  lect.  xi. ;  cited  by  Selden  in  his 
notes  on  Fortescue.  See  too  Fortescue,  de  Laudibus.,  &c  ch.  48.  The 
■  authority  of  the  pseudo-Ingulf  is  worthless. 

'  The  English  grants  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II  -to  Canterbury  are  still 
preserved.  See  >Mon.  Angl.  i.  11 1;  MS.  Lambeth  1212;  Hickes,  The- 
saurus, praef. '.p.  zvi.  The  first  French  Record  is  a  charter  of  1215  of 
Stephen  Langton,  preserved  on  the  Charter  RoUa,  p.  209. 
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belongs  to  the  reign  of  John.     But  by  far  the  great  majority  of 

the  writs  and  other  legal  records  must  have  been  kept  in  Latin, 

as  those  of  the  Exchequer  certainly  were.     The  question  then, 

so  far  as  it  is  of  significance  at  all,  concerns  the  thing  rather 

than  the  name :  it  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  that 

very  many  of  the  Norman^Latin  names  are  merely  translations 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  not  into  the  corresponding  dialectic  forms, 

but  into  the  forms  which  represented  the  ideas  which  to  the 

Norman  miiid  they  most  nearly  resembled.    The  Norman  trans-  Norman 

lated  the  word  shire,  not  by  sectio  or  even  provincia,  but  by  of  English 

comitatus ;  the  word  scir-gerefa,  not  by  praepositus  provinciae, 

but  by  vicecomes;  the  gemot  is  far  more  frequently  the  curia 

than  the  conventus;   the  misericordia  and   amercement   have 

their  exact  correlatives  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  4aw8.     The  proper  Noreltiei 

.  ,  of  feudal 

feudal  terminology  stands  on  a  different  footing:  the  oath  of  terminology. 

fealty  in  Norman  law  was  different  in  matter  and  form  from 

the  Anglo-Saxon  hyld-ath;  the  heriot  was  ^not  the  relief;  the 

tallage  rested  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Danegeld ;  yet, 

under  the  combining  process  that  was  necessary  to  the  Norman 

king,  the  one  might  be  prudently  taken  to  represent  the  other, 

the  obligation  and  the  burden  being  much  the  same  under  either 

name.     The  analosy  of  the  changes  introduced  by  S.  Osmund  Analogy  of 

*"'  ®  "^  ,      ritual  with 

into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  may  suffice  to  show  how  greatly,  law. 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  such  innovations  are 
magnified  in  the  popular  estimation :  the  mere  revision  of  the 
service-books  is  represented  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  rite ; 
the  institution  of  a  new  cantus  provokes  a  monastic  revolution. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  Norman  influences  introduced  at  the 
Conquest  are  so  liable  to  be  exaggerated  if  they  are  judged  on  a 
superficial  view,  must  not  lead  us  to  tunderrate  them.     They  Transitional 

.  .  character  of 

were  strong  and  penetratmg  rather  than  ostentatiously  pro- the  period, 
minent.  The  careful  study  of  the  institutions  of  this  period 
reveals  the  fact  that  not  only  in  England  but  in  Normandy  it 
was  a  season  of  growth  and  transition;  and  it  is  far  more 
consonant  with  historical  probability  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
velopment of  two  states  so  closely  connected  proceeded,  if  not 
by  the  same,  still  by  equal  steps,  than  that  the  one  borrowed  its  _ 
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whole  polity  from  the  other :  for  that  England  in  the  twelfth 

centor}'  continued  to  borrow  from  Normandy  the  system  of  the 

tenth,  whilst  Normandy  remained  stationary,  neither  developing 

her  own  nor  imitating  her  neighbour's  growth,  seems  altogether 

inconceivable.     The  absence  of  records  throws  us  back  upon 

h^Tiothesis,  but  no  sound  criticism  will  allow  us  to  see  in  the 

Norman  Coutumier  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  model  of  the 

It'tral  measures  taken  in  England  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons. 

AvnrATiAw       The  conclusion  that  is  suggested  by  the  survey  of  the  admi- 

i>.%nA:«iih    uistrative  machinery  of  the  period  corresponds  almost  exactly 

)»tv^.        with  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  political  history.     The  royal 

policy  is  a  policy  of  combination,  whereby  the  strongest  and 

Mafeiit  elements  in  two  nations  were  so  united  as  to  support  one 

sovereign  and  irresponsible  lord ;  the  alliance  between  the  king 

and  the  English  is  reflected  in  the  measures  taken  to  strengthen 

the  Curia  Regis  and  to  protect  the  popular  courts.    It  is  the  first 

8tage  in  the  process  of  amalgamation ;  a  process  which  Henry  I 

pn>bably  never  contemplated  as  possible,  but  which  Stephen's 

reign  with  all  its  troubles  helped  to  begin,  and  which  that  of 

Henry  II  made  practically  safe.     The  age  of  routine  dependent 

on  the  will  of  a  despot  passes  by  almost  perceptible  stages  into 

the  age  of  law  secured  by  the  organisation  of  a  people  which  has 

begun  at  least  to  realise  its  unity  and  identity. 
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185.  General  features  of  the  period. — 186.  Henry  11,  his  character  and  ^ 

training. — ^187.  His  accession  and  first  measures. — '188.  The  years 
1 1 58- 1 163. — 189.  The  contest  with  Becket. — 140.  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon. — 141.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon. — 142.  The  year  11 70. 
— 148.  The  years  1171-1173.— 144.  The  rebellion  of  1 173-4. — 146. 
Reforms  after  the  rebellion. — 146.  Latter  years  of  Henry  II. — 147. 
Summary  of  the  reign. — 148.  Bichazd  I. — 149.  William  Longcbamp. 
— 150.  AdminiRtration  of  Walter  of  Coutanoes  and  Hubert  Walter. 
— 151.  Accession  of  John. — 152.  Loss  of  Normandy. — 158.  Quarrel 
with  the  Church. — 154.  Quarrel  with  the  barons. — 155.  The  Great 
Charter. 

135.  The  sixty,  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  General 
comprise  a  period  of  English  history  which  has  a  special  im-  t^!^^ 
portance.  It  is  a  period  of  constant  growth,  although  the  EicbaiS. 
growth  is  far  from  being  regular  or  uniform.  The  chain  of 
events  that  connects  the  peace  of  Wallingford  and  the  charter 
of  Bunnymede  is  traceable  link  by  link.  The  nation  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its  unity,  is 
able,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  state  its  claims  to  civil  liberty  and 
self-government  as  a  coherent  organised  society.  Norman  and 
Englishman  are  now  one,  with  a  far  more  real  identity  than 
was  produced  by  joint  ownership  of  the  land  or  joint  subjection 
to  one  sovereign.  England  has  been  enabled,  by  the  fortunate 
incapacity  of  John,  to  cut  herself  free  from  Normandy ;  and  the 
division  of  interest  between  the  two  races  has  ceased.  The 
royal  power  has  curbed  the  feudal  spirit  and  reduced  the  system 
to  its  proper  insignificance.  The  royal  power  having  reached 
its  climax,  has  forced  on  the  people  trained  under  it  the 
knowledge  that  it  in  its  turn  must  be  curbed,  and  that  they 
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have  the  strength  to  curh  it.  The  church,  the  baronage,  and 
the  people  have  found  by  different  ways  their  true  and  common 
interest.  This  has  not  been  done  without  struggles  that  have 
seemed  at  certain  times  to  be  internecine.  The  people,  the 
baronage,  and  the  church  Have  been  severally  crushed^  reformed, 
revived,  and  reorganised.  More  than  once  the  balance  of  forces 
has  been  readjusted.  The  crown  has  humbled  the  baronage 
with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  the  church^vrith  the  help  of  the 
baronage.  Each  in  turn  has  been  made  to  strengthen  the  royal 
power,  and  has  been  taught  in  the  process  to  know  its  own 
strength.  By  law  the  people  have  been  raised  from-  the  dust, 
the  baronage  forced  to  obedience,  the  clergy  deprived  of  the 
immunities  that  were  destroying  th'efr  national  character  and 
counteracting  their  spiritual  work.  The  three  estates,. trained 
in  and  by  royal  law,  have  learned  how  law  can  be  applied  to  the 
very  power  that  forced  the  lesson  upon  them.  What  the  king 
has  reformed  and  reorganiBcd  in  order  to  gain  a  firm  and  real 
basis  for  his  own  power,  has  discovered'  its  own  strength  and 
the  strength  of  law,  and  Has  determined  to  give  its  service  and 
sacrifices  no  longer  without  conditions.  The  history  is  to  be 
worked  out  in  some  detail. 

Henry  11  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  kings  who  have  left 
on  the  constitution  indelible  marks  of  their  own  individualiiy. 
What  he  reorganised  Edward  I  defined  and  completed.  The 
Tudor  policy,  which  is  impersonated  in  Henry  VIII,  tested  to 
the  utmost  the  soundness  of  the  fabric :  the  constitution  stood 
the  shock,  and  the  Stewarts  paid  the  cost  of  the  experiment. 
Each  of  the  three  sovereigns  had  a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  and 
in  each  case  the  state  of  things  on  which  he  acted  was  such 
as  to  make  the  impression  of  personal  eharacter  distinct  and 
permanent 

136.  Henry  II  at  his  accessioa  found  the  kingdom  in  a  state 
of  dissolution  :  his  only  advantage  was  the  absolute  exhaustion 
of  all  the  forces  which  had  produced  that  dissolution.  The  task 
before  him  was  one  which  might  have  appalled  an  experienced 
legislator,  and  Henry  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  did  not  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  a  band  of  veteran 
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'       counsellors;   the  men  with  whom    he  hadr  to  work  were  the 

survivors  of  the  raoe  that  had  caused  the  anarchy.     He  was  Hisoha- 

_._,„  ,  !!•  racter  in  its 

a  young  man,  of  keen  bright  mtellect,,  patient,  laborious,  me-  earlier, 
thodical ;   ambitious-  within  certain   well-defined   limits,  tena- 
cious of  power,  ingenious  even  to  minuteness  in  expedients, 
prompt  and  energetic  in  execution ;  at  once  unscrupulous  and 
cautious.     These  oharacteriBtics  mark  also  the  latter  stages  of  and  later 

develop- 

his  career,  even  when,,  disappointed  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  ment. 
mortified  in  his  tenderest  affections,  he  gave  way  to  violent 
passion  and  degrading  licence;  for  his  private  vices  made  no 
mark  on  his  public  career,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  a  most 
industrious,  active,  and  business-like  king.  There  was  nothing  in 
him  of  the  hero,  and  of^  the  patriot  scarcely  more  than,  an  almost 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  needs-  of  •  his  people,  a  knowledge 
which  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  sympathy. 
Thus  much  all  the  historians  who  have  described  hnn  join*  in 
allowing;  although  they  form  very  different  estimates  of  his 
merit  as  a  ruler,  and  of  the  objects  of  his  policy.  These  objects  Hie  political 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  in 
England  the  strengthening  and  equalising  of  the  royal' adminis- 
tration, on  the  Continent  the  retention  and  thorough  union  of  the 
numerous  and  variously  constituted  provinces  which  by  marriage 
or  inheritance  had  come  into  his  hands.  The  English  nation 
may  gratefully  recognise  his  merit  as  a  ruler  in  the  vastness  of 
the  benefits  that  resulted  from  the  labours  even  of  a  selfish  life. 

Henry  II  was  bom  at  Le  Mans  on  the  5th  of  March,  1133  S  He  was  bom 
when  his  grandfather  was  despairing  of  an  heir.     When  quite  "^  "^^* 
an  infaut,  he  received  the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  barons  as 
their  future  king.     He  was  the  child  of  parents  singularly  ill-  His  parents, 
matched  :  his  father  was  of  the  weak,  unpFincipled,  and  impulsive 
tjrpe  into  which  the  strong  and  astute  nature^  of  the  Angevin 
house  sank  in  its  lowest  development ;  his  mother  a  Norman  lady 
who  had  all  the  strong  characteristics  of  her  race,  and  had  too 
early  exchanged  the  religious  training  which  would  have  curbed 
them  for  the  position  of  the  spoiled  child-wife  of  the  cold- 

^  Ghron.  Andegavense,  in  Labbe^s  Bibliotheca  Manascriptorum,  i.  277  ; 
Ordericus  Yitalis,  Ub.  z.  c.  i.    B,  de  Monte,  a.d.  1133. 
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The  blooded  despotic  emperor.    As  empress  she  had  enjoyed  the 

MatiLda.  power  and  splendour  of  her  position  too  heartily  to  endure 
the  rule  of  a  husband  so  personally  insignificant  as  G^firey  of 
Anjou,  or  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  policy  which  would 
have  been  desperate  but  for  the  craft  and  energy  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  imperious  behaviour  and 
her  want  of  self-control,  Matilda  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
ability ;  in  her  old  age  she  was  a  safe  and  sagacious  counsellor ; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  her  son's  education  must  be  put  to 
H«'»'y         her  credit.     Henry  was  brought  to  England  when  he  waa  eight 

England  in   years  old  to  be  trained  in  arms  ^ :  at  the  aire  of  sixteen  he  was 

1141 :  be-       "^    ,  /  o 

pomes  duke  knighted  by  his  great-uncle  David  of  Scotland*;  in  1151  he 
king  in  iij4'  received  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  soon  after  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  county  of  Anjou ;  the  next  year  he  married 
Eleanor,  and  added  Podctou  and  Guienne  to  his  dominions ;  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  undertook  the  recovery  of  England,  brought 
Stephen,  partly  by  war  and  partly  by  negotiation,  to  terms  which 
insured  his  own  succession,  and  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
pacification  succeeded  to  the  English  throne. 
Hecoold  An  education  bo  disturbed  and  so  curtailed  can  hardly  have 

not  have 

had  much     contained  much  legal  or  constitutional  teaching,  and  Henry's 

legal  educa-  ,  ,  «=»  ./ 

tion  before    owu  peculiar  genius  for  such  lore  could  scarcely  have  been  as  yet 
sion.  developed ;  but  by  the  urgency  with  which  he  forced  Stephen  to 

take  in  hand  the  necessary  reforms,  he  showed  at  least  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  the  task,  even  if  we  may  not 
venture  to  ascribe  to  him  an  actual  share  in  the  draught  of  the 
scheme  of  reform.  That  Henry  acquired  at  the  Scottish  court  any 
real  acquaintance  with  the  principles  or  forms  of  legal  know- 
ledge, that  in  his  titular  office  of  seneschal  of  France  '  he  really 
discharged  any  duties  of  a  judicial  character,  or  that  he  acted  as 
justiciar  in  England  during  the  latter  years  of  Stephen,  are 
theories  alike  improbable,  and  indeed  opposed  to  historical  evi- 
dence.   The  court  of  King  David  might  have  furnished  training 

'  W.  Malmeeb.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  §  70. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226. 

'  The  count  of  Anjou  was  hereditary  seneschal  of  France  ;  B.  de  Monte, 
A.D.  1 1 77 ;  but  the  office  was  almost  always  executed  by  a  deputy.  Giial- 
dus  Cambrensis  mentions  GeoSrej  as  senesdial,  de  Inst.  Princ.  lib.  iii.  c  a& 
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for  either  a  warrior  or  a  monk,  bat  not  for  a  lawyer  or  a  con-: 
stitational  king ;  in  France  Henry  had  scarcely  spent  more  time 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  business  of  his  succession  and 
marriage ;  and  in  England  be  had  remained  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  pacification.  He  had  in  his  wife  and  mother  two  Heniy's 
counsellors  of  ability  and  experience^  but  his  own  genius  for  oounaeUom. 
government  must  have  been  innate ;  and  next  to  his  genius  the 
most  important  element  in  the  creation  of  his  characteristic 
policy  must  be  looked  for  in  his  choice  of  advisers.  Of  these 
the  first  must  have  been  Earl  Kanulf  of  Chester,  with  whom  as 
duke  of  Normandy  he  had  made  a  close  alliance  in  11 5  2,  but 
who  died  before  his  accession  ;  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  de 
Beaumont,  Archbishop  Theobald  who  had  been  fitmly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  empress  throughout  the  later  years  of 
the  struggle ;  Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester ;  Nigel  of  Ely,  who 
represented  the  family  and  the  ofBcial  training  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury  the  justiciar  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Richard  de  Lucy,  who 
had  charge  of  the  castle  of  Windsor  and  the  Tower  of  London 
at  the  peace  S  who  had  possibly  acted  as  justiciar  during  the 
last  year  of  Stephen,  and  who  filled  the  office  for  the  first  | 
twenty-five  years  of  Henry's  reign.  In  a  subordinate  capacity 
was  Thomas  Becket  of  London,  the  pupil  of  Theobald  and  future 
archbishop  and  martyr.  None  of  these,  except  Nigel  and  Thomas, 
had  as  yet  given  great  proofs  of  administrative  skill ;  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  had  the  fairest  opportunity,  had  made  the 
most  signal  failure.  There  must  have  been  in  Henry  himself  some 
gift  that  called  forth  or  detected  the  ability  of  his  servants. 

137.   Stephen  died  on  the  2gth  of  October,  11 54,  and  Henry  inter- 
landed  in  England  on  the  8th  of  December  \    Nothing  can  show  steohen'a 
more  clearly  the  exhaustion  of  society  than  the  fact  that  the 
interr^num  of  two  months  was  peaceful.    Archbishop  Theobald 
seems  to  have  taken  the  helm  of  state,  and  notwithstanding  the 

*  Foedera*  i.  18.  The  Tower  of  London  and  Windsor  CasUe  were  pecu- 
Uarly  in  the  custody  of  the  justioiar ;  and  he  also  signed  the  royal  writs,  as 
we  find  Richard  de  Lucy  signing  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  The  charter 
of  Stephen  however,  in  whi<£  he  is  addressed  m  justiciar,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  was  chief  justiciar.    Madox,  Formulare  AngL  p.  40. 

•  Oervase,  co.  1375,  1376. 
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presence  of  Stephen's  mercenary  troops,  which  were  yet  undis- 

Coronation    missed,  no  man  laid  hands  on  his  neighbour  ^.     After  receiving 

the  fealty  of  the  chief  barons  at  Winchester  the  duke  of  Normandy 

hastened  to  London,  where  he  was  elected  and*  crowned  on 

the  19th  of  December,  and  issued  a  charter  of  liberties  as  brief 

His  charter,  and  comprehensive  as  that  of  Stephen  had  been.    He  grants  and 

confirms  all  the  gifts,  liberties,  and  customs  that  his  grandfather 

had  granted,  promises  the  abolition  of  all  evil  customs  that  he 

had  abolished,  and  enjoins  that  the  church,  his  earls,  barons, 

and  all  his  men,  shall  have  and  hold,  freely  and  quietly,  well,  in 

peace  and  wholly,  of  him  and  his  heirs,  to  them  and  their  heirs, 

all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  that  King  Henry  I  had  granted 

and  secured  by  his  charter'.     The  reference  to  the  charter  of 

Henry  is  as  marked  as  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Stephen. 

The  charter  is  attested  by  Kichard  de  Lucy,  who  therefore  was 

The  probably  in  the  office  of  justiciar.     On  Christmas  Day  the  kincr 

buiiuhed.      held  his  court  at  Bermondsey,  and  having  debated  with  the 

barons  on  the  measures  necessary  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 

directed  the  expulsion  of  the  mercenaries  and  the  demolition  of 

the  adulterine  castles  \   William  of  Ypres  consequently  departed 

with  his  Fleming  soldiers,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortified 

R^stomtion  houses  was  speedily  begun.     The  bishop  of  Ely  was  recalled  to 

Exchequer,   the  Exchequer^;  Thomas  Becket  was  made  chancellor ^  and  the 

official  dignity  of  the  court  was  replaced  on  its  old  footing. 

Whether  at  this  assembly  new  sheriffs  were  appointed,  or  that 

measure  had  been  already  taken  before  Stephen's  death,  is  un- 

certain ;  the  persons  who  are  found  in  the  office,  so  soon  as  the 

regular  Exchequer  accounts  furnish  us  with  authentic  names, 

are  generally  barons  of  great  local  importance.     In  Devonshire 

*  Gervaae,  c.  1375. 

'  'Ab  omnibus  electus  eat;'  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1154. 

'  Statutes  of  the  realm,  Charters,  p.  4 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  I  aS. 

*  *  In  nativitate  Domini  tenuit  rex  curiam  suam  apud  Beremundeeeiain 
ubi  cum  principibuB  suis  de  statu  regni  et  pace  reformanda  tractans,  pro- 
poeuit   animo  alienigenas  gentes  de  regno  propellere  et  munitiuncalaa 

Sssimas  per  totam  Angliam  solotenus  disaipare.*    Gervaae,  c.  1577  ;  R.  de 
onte,  ▲.D.  1 155. 
^  Dialogue  dtf  Scaccario,  Prol.  i.  0.  8. 

*  Gervase,  c.  1377,  states  that  Thomas  was  made  chanoellor  at  the 
accession. 
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and  Wiltshire,  the  earls  of  the  county,  and  in  Herefordshire  the  The  new 
claimant  of  the  earldom,  appear  as  sherifiGsi ;  Richard  de  Lucy 
accounts  for  Essex  and  Hertfordshire ;  hut  as  a  rule  the  sheriffs 
seem  to  he  persons  of  local  importance  only,  and  chosen  from 
what  may  he  called  the  second  rank  of  the  haronaire.     The  earls  iHspLux- 

^  ....  mentoftlie 

must  have  felt  that  they  were  in  a  critical  position  ;  Henry  was  new  eariii. 
hound  to  annul  the  titular  creations  of  Stephen,  and  it  was  hy 
no  means  certain  within  what  limits  the  promise  would  he  con- 
strued^.  We  have  no  record  of  actual  displacement ;  it  may 
however  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the'  coronation ;  some 
at  least  of  the  fiscal  earls  retained  their  dignity;  the  earldoms 
of  Bedford,  Somerset,  York,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  drop  out 
of  the  list ;  those  of  Essex  and  Wilts  remain.  Some  had  already 
made  their  peace  with  the  king ;  some,  like  Auhrey  de  Vers, 
obtained  a  new  charter  for  their  dignity :  this  part  of  the 
social  reconstruction  was  despatched  without  much  complaint 
or  difficulty^. 

Not  so  the  more  suhstantial  part  of  the  work.     The  fireat  Resumption 

.  ofroyai 

nobles  were  not  unwilling  to  see  the  humiliation  of  their  smaller  demesne, 
neighbours,  hut  very  loath  to  surrender  the  royal  demesne,  and 
especially  the  castles  that  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  by 
the  two  contending  parties'.     The  command  of  the  king  was 

^  'Bex  HenricuB  coepit  revocare  in  jus  proprium  urbes,  castella, 
villas  quae  ad  coronam  regni  pertinebant,  castella  noviter  facta  destruendo, 
et  expellendo  de  regno  maxime  Flandrenses,  et  deponendo  quosdam  imagi- 
narioB  et  pseudo-comites  quibus  rex  Stephanus  omnia  pene  ad  fiscuxn  perti- 
nentia  minus  caute  distribuerat.'  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155.  The  earldom 
of  Kent,  assigned  on  insufficient  authority  to  William  of  Ypres,  came  to  an 
end  on  his  departure ;  and  the  earldom  of  York  b  heard  of  no  more  until 
Richard  I  bestowed  it  on  his  nephew  Otto.  The  earl  of  Hereford,  Roger, 
died  in  the  first  year  of  Henry,  after  having  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  earldom ;  but  his  brother  Walter  did  not  succeed ;  it  was  however 
given  to  his  great-grandson  Henry  de  Bohun  many  years  after.  Of  the 
earldoms  of  Bedford  and  Somerset  no  more  is  heard. 

'  The  following  passage  of  the  Polvcraticus  probably  refers  to  the  tran- 
sient character  of  the  new  dignities,  although  some  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  it  were  not  of  Stephen^s  promoting :  *  TJbi  sunt,  ut  de  douiesticis  loquar, 
Gaufiidus,  Milo,  Ranulfus,  Alanus,  Simon,  Gillebertus,  non  tarn  comites 
regni  quam  boetes  publici?  Ubi  Willelmus  Sarisberiensis?'  Job.  Salisb. 
Polycr.  viii.  21. 

*  The  right  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  garrison  the  castles  of  the 
barons  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  Henry*s  exercise  of  the  right  is 
an  important  illustration  of  his  action  on  this  occasion.  In  1161  he  occu- 
pied and  garrisoned  the  castles  of  the  count  of  Meulan  and  others ;  in  1 166 

Gg  2 
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summary  and  comprehensive ;   the  royal  estates,  by  whatever 

charters  of  the  late  king  they  were  conferred,  must  be  restored  ; 

lUssumption  the  roval  castles,  however  obtained,  must  be  surrendered.  Charters 

of  castles. 

were  produced  and  services  pleaded  in  vain  ^.  A  veiy  few  only 
were  able  to  offer  any  real  resistance.  This  came,  as  might  be 
B^istanoe  expected,  from  both  sides.  The  count  of  Aim:iale,  who  had  won 
barona.  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  who  was  a  near  kinsman  of  both  kings, 
who  had  been  generally  faithful  to  Stephen,  and  was  almost  sove- 
reign of  the  north,  declined  to  surrender  Scarborough.  Boger  of 
Hereford  the  son  of  Miles,  who  had  been  one  of  the  great  sup- 
porters of  the  empress,  fortified  the  castles  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cester against  the  king.  Hugh  Mortimer,  who  since  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  Montgomery  had  been  the  most  powerful  man  on  the 
Welsh  march,  prepared  for  open  revolt.  The  Scots  too  showed 
no  readiness  in  restoring  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
which  King  David  had  undertaken  to  hold  in  trust  for  Henry. 
Heanrtekes  The  king  lost  no  time  in  negotiation;  in  January  1155  he 
mu$s.  went  northwards,  and  compelled  the  count  of  Aumale  to  sur- 
render Scarborough ' :  on  his  return  he  visited  Nottingham, 
where  the  news  of  his  approach  frightened  into  a  monastery  the 
great  baron  of  the  Peak,  William  Peverell,  who  had  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  poison  the  earl  of  Chester  ^.  Early  in  March 
Henry  was  again  in  London,  where  he  held  a  great  council, 
renewed  the  general  peace,  and  confirmed  the  old  customs  *,  but 
declared  his  intention  of  extinguishing  every  element  of  disorder 

those  of  the  ooimt  of  Ponthiea  and  AleD90xi ;  in  1 165  he  seized  the  castles 
of  the  Lusignans  in  Poictou,  and  those  of  the  Leonois  in.  Brittany  in  1 171. 
He  also  in  11 71  resumed  the  ducal  demesnes  which  had  been  alienated 
since  the  death  of  Henry  I.    See  B.  de  Monte  under  these  dates. 

*  W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  a. 

*  W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  3 ;  Grervase,  c.  1377. 

'  Grervase,  o.  1377;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155.  William  Peverell's  crime 
had  been  committed  and  his  punishment  determined  on  long  before  this. 
Henty  had  promised  his  fiefe  to  the  earl  of  Chester,  in  case  of  his  proved 
guilt,  in  1 1 52,  in  which  year  the  earl  died.    Foedera,  i.  16. 

*  *  In  sequenti  Quadragesima  congregavit  generale  ooncilium  apud  Lun- 
doniam  et  renovavit  pacem  et  leges  et  consuetudines  per  Angliam  ab  anti* 
quis  temporibus  constitutas.'  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  72.  *Gonvocatis  universis 
fere  regni  primoribus  coepit  rex  rationem  ponere  cum  eis  qui  adhuc  tene- 
bant  praesidia  regii  juris ;  erat  enim  fixa  in  animo  ipsius  sententia  omnem 
rebellionum  materiam  ezstirpare  et  suspicionum  causas  Bubnu>verd.* 
Gervase,  0,  1377. 
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and  of  bringing  the  contumacious  barons  to  account.   The  mant-  He  reduces 

festo  was  no  sooner  issued  than  it  was  enforced ;  the  terrors  of  Hereford. 

the  king^s  approach  wrought  wonders.;  before  the  middle  of  the 

mouth  Roger  of  Hereford  had  made  his  formal  submission  ^,  and 

Hugh  Mortimer,  with  his  three  castles  of  Wigmore,  Cleobury, 

and  Bridgnorth,  alone  held  out.     Before  proceeding  against  him  Oaths  taken 

Henry  held  another  great  assembly,  on  April  10,  at  Wallingford  *, 

where  he  exacted  the  oaths  of  the  bishops  and  barons  to  the 

succession  of  his  son  William,  and  in  case  of  his  death  ta  Henry 

his  second  son.     The  subjugation  of  the  border  proved  no  easy 

task.    Bridgnorth,  which  had  been  fortified  fifty  years- before  by 

Bobert  of  Belesme,  tasked  the  skill  of  the  royal  forces,,  and  Henry 

was  obliged  to  call  out  the  whole  military  power  of  England 

before  it  was  brought  to  submission'.  Hugh  Mortimer  made  his  Submission 

peace  in  July  '.   Before  the  end  of  his  first  year  Henry  had  thus  Mortimer. 

disarmed  the  feudal  party,  restored  the  regular  administration 

of  the  country,  banished  the  mercenaries,  destroyed  the  castles, 

and  showed  an  intention  of  ruling  through  the  means,  if  not 

under  the  control,  of  his  national  council.  In  September  he  held  Proposed 

,  ,  Conquest  of 

another  council  at  Winchester,  in  which  he  discussed  the  project  Ireland, 
of  conquering  Ireland  as  a  provision  for  his  brother  William  of 
Anjou ',  and  he  wound  up  the  business  of  the  year  by  a  solemn 
gathering  at  Westminster  at  Christmas '.  The  history  of  the 
year  furnishes  abundant  illustration  of  the  energy  and  capacity 
of  a  king  of  two-and-twenty. 

The  year  1156  was  spent  by  Henry  on  the  Continent.     ^®  S?^*""* 
was  accompanied  by  his  chancellor  Becket,  who  had  already  in  1156. 
become  his  most  intimate  Mend  and  most  influential  adviser^. 
The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  secure  Normandy  and 
to  bring  to  submission  the  king's  brother  Qeoffi^y,  who  had 

^  Maich  13th.    Gervase,  c.  1378. 

'  *  Factus  est  conventus  generalis  praesuluxn  et  principum  totius  Angliae 
apnd  Walingefordiam.'    Gervase^  0.  1378 ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155. 
'  Chron.  die  Bello,  p.  75 ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155. 

*  'Mense  Julio,  nonis  ejusdem;'  R.  de  Monte. 

s  The  empress  objected  and  the  design  was  given  up  for  the  present. 
R.  de  Monte. 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  76. 

*  Gervase,  c.  1378. 
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claims  on  Anjou  under  his  fetther's  will  which  Henry  denied, 
England  was  left  nnder  the  management  of  the  justiciars.  The 
year  is  marked  hy  no  event  of  importance,  hut  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  first  of  an  unhroken  series  of  Exchequer  E.olls,  from 
which  we  learn  much  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  adminis- 

Revenue  of  trative  system.  The  Kpe  Roll  of  the  second  year  of  Henry  II  * 
exhibits  the  account  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1156  : 
no  sheriff  appears  for  the  northern  counties,  which  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scots ;  the  diminished  amount  of  reyenue  shows 
that  the  treasury  was  hut  slowly  recovering  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  last  reign,  not  more  than  £22,000  being  raised  in  the 
gross  from  the  whole  kingdom.  A  general  visitation  of  the 
country  had  not  been  yet  attempted,  but  the  constable,  Henry 
of  Essex,  bad  heard  pleas  in  eight  of  the  southern  counties,  in 
two  of  them,  Essex  and  Kent,  in  company  with  the  chancellor, 
who  for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  character  of  a  judge.  The 
general  taxation  is  of  much  the  same  sort  as  in  the  roll  of 
Henry  I,  but  the  term  scutage,  now  first  employed,  indicates 
that  the  assessment  of  the  knights'  fees  was  coming  into  use;  and 
as  it  is  mainly  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  baronies  that  the  word 
occurs,  it  follows  that  the  liability  of  these  estates  to  the  public 
duties  was  not  confined  to  military  defence.  The  practice  was, 
as  we  learn  from  John  of  Salisbury,  opposed  by  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald', but  it  was  perhaps  advised  by  the  chancellor,  who  did  not 
until  a  much  later  period  betray  any  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  clerical  immunities. 

Henry'aacte  138.  Henry  returned  to  England  on  the  7th  of  April,  1157, 
and  immediately  found  his  hands  full  of  work.  Some  feir  of  the 
royal  castles  had  beeu  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons  who  were  half  trusted,  in  order  perhaps  to  avoid  pro- 
voking them  to  rebel.  The  son  of  the  late  king,  William  count 
of  Mortain,  Warenne  and  Surrey,  whose  rights  had  been  secured 
at  the  peace,  now  placed  in  the  king's  hands  all  the  castles  that 

^  Printed  by  Hunter  with  the  RoUb  of  the  3rd  and  4th  yeaxs,  in  1844. 

'  John  of  Salisbury  (ep.  i  a8)  mentions  Uxis  scatage  as  levied  to  enable 
Henry  to  make  war  on  his  brotiier :  '  Verum  interim  scutagium  remittere 
non  potest,  et  a  quibusdam  exactionibus  abstinere,  quoniam  fratiis  giatia 
male  sarta  nequidquam  coiit.' 
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he  poeeessed  bofch  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  received  in 
return  the  patrimonj  of  his  &ther  and  mother  ^  Hugh  Bigod,  Restoratim 
the  veteran  intriguer^  who  had  yet  again  to  signalise  himself  as  northern 
a  rebel,  surrendered  his  castles*;  and  king  Ifalcolm  of  Scotland 
restored  the  northern  counties.  The  king  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
S.  Edmund's,  where  he  wore  his  crown  on  Whitsunday  and  held 
a  great  court';  and  directly  after  began  to  prepare  for  his  first 
expedition  to  Wales.  In  contemplation  of  this  undertaking  he 
assembled  the  whole  baronage  at  Northampton  on  the  19th  of 
July^ ;  and  having  received  the  ambassadors  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  and  done  some  legal  business,  he  proceeded  into  the  west. 
The  force  necessary  for  the  expedition  was  raised  by  an  arrange-  Expedition 
ment  new  at  least  m  England — every  two  knights  joined  to 
furnish  a  third ;  so  that  a  third  of  the  whole  body  took  part 
in  the  expedition^.  The  war  was  shorty  and  not  brilliant.  The 
constable,  Henry  of  Essex,  was  charged  with  cowardice  in  letting 
fall  the  royal  standard ;  and  the  king  returned,  scarcely  claiming 
the  fame  of  victory,  to  meet  the  king  of  Scots  in  the  Peak^  In 
that  meeting  it  is  probable  that  the  final  surrender  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  was  made,  and  Malcolm  received,  as 
the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  Waltheof, 
the  county  of  Huntingdon.  Henry  wore  his  crown  that  Coronation 
Christmas  at  Lincoln,  not  however  venturing  into  the  cathe- 
dral, for  this  was  forbidden  by  a  superstition  already  of  old 
standing,  but  attending  mass  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Wigford'. 
The  year  is  not  marked  as  one  of  great  judicial  activity. 

Six  months  of  11 58  were  spent  in  England;   at  Easter  the  The  year 
king  wore  his  crown  at  Worcester '.     In  the  summer  he  went 

^  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1157. 

«  Ibid. 

'  Chron.  de  Bello,  pp.  84,  85  ;  Pipe  Boll,  p.  107. 

*  *  CoDVOcati  sunt  ad  eum  praeaules  et  principee  regni,  abbates  nonnulli, 
aliiqae  inferioris  ordinis  perionae.*  Gervaae,  co.  1378,  1380;  Badewic, 
ap.  UrstiB.  p.  325. 

*  *  Circa  feetivitatein  S.  JohanzuB  Baptistae  rex  Henricus  praeparavit 
maximam  expeditionem  ita  ut  duo  milites  de  iota  Anglia  tertium  pararent 
ad  opprimendum  Gualenaae  terra  et  man.*    B.  de  Monte,  ▲.n.  1 157. 

*  Pipe  BoU,  pp.  90,  152  ;  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1157. 

^  Pipe  Boll,  p.  136 ;  W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  9 ;  Hoveden,  i.  ai6. 

*  Hoveden,  i.  216;  Pipe  Boll,  p.  175. 
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into  Cumberland,  where  he  knighted  William  of  Warenne  on 
Midsummer  Day  ^;  and  in  August  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
secured  the  inheritance  of  his  brother  Geoffrey  who  was  just 
dead,  and  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  YII.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  betrothed  bis 
second  son  Richard  to  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Barcelona, 
and  formed  a  plan  for  enforcing  the  claim  of  his  wife  on  the 
county  of  Toulouse*. 

Henry's  foreign  wars  affect  our  subject  only  as  being  the 
causes  which  prompted  some  of  those  financial  measures  which 
illustrate  his  genius  for  organisation.  And  amongst  them  the 
war  of  Toulouse  is  perhaps  the  most  important :  for  it  is  the 
epoch  at  which  the  institution  of  scuta  ge,  as  a  pecuniary  com- 
mutation for  personal  service  in  the  host,  is  fixed  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  lawyers  and  historians.  The  king's  position  was 
a  somewhat  difficult  one.  It  was  scarcely  &ir  to  call  on  the 
military  tenants  of  England  and  Normandy  to  fight  as  a  matter 
of  duty  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  estates  of  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine.  The  English  baronage  might  indeed  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  signalising  themselves  before  so  splendid  a  king 
and  in  a  new  land ;  but  not  so  the  bulk  of  the  knightly  force. 
Still  less  could  the  national  force  of  the  country  be  armed  in 
such  a  cause.  Henry  was  willing  to  fight  with  mercenaries, 
if  England  and  Normandy  would  provide  him  with  the  funds : 
such  a  force  would  be  far  more  manageable  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  less  dangerous  when  it  was  over.  A  precedent  was 
found  in  the  ancient  fyrdwite,  the  fine  paid  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
warrior  who  failed  to  follow  his  king  to  the  field".  But  instead 
of  being  a  punishment,  it  was  now  regarded  as  a  privilege ;  those 
tenants  of  the  crovm  who  did  not  choose  to  go  to  war,  paid  a 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's  fee  \     With  this,  and  a  very 

^  R.  de  Monte;  Hoveden,  i.  216;  Ghzon.  MailroB.  p.  168;  Pipe  Boll, 
pp.119,  175. 

'  B.  de  Monte,  ▲.D.  11 58,  1 1 59. 

^  Above,  p.  190. 

*  A  scutage  of  two  markB  on  the  knight's  fee  is  aooounted  for  in  the 
Bolls  of  the  fifth  year.  According  to  Alexander  Swerford,  the  author  of 
the  liber  Buber,  it  was  for  an  expedition  to  Wales ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch. 
p.  436 :  but  no  such  expedition  was  made.    Gervase,  c.  1381,  says  that  the 
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large  accumulation  of  treasure  from  other  sources,  amounting,  Enedition 
according  to  the  contemporary  writers,  to  £180,000,  Henry  1159. 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Toulouse.  The  whole  court  ac- 
companied him :  the  king  of  Scots,  the  first  of  the  tenants-in- 
chief,  William  of  Boulogne,  son  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
chancellor  Becket,  are  especially  mentioned.  The  expedition 
lasted  for  three  months,  and,  although  marked  by  some  brilliant 
exploits,  was  unsuccessful.  Henry  did  not  take  Toulouse, 
although  he  reduced  most  of  the  territory  to  submission.  He 
would  not  bear  arms  against  Lewis  VII  ^  who  was  his  feudal 

king  exacted  £180,000  by  way  of  icutage  from  England  this  year.  The 
Bum  is  impossible,  and  is  probably  made  by  mtdtiplying  the  supposed  number 
of  knights'  fees  (60,000)  by  the  sum  of  sixty  shillings,  which  was  the  amount 
levied  on  the  knight's  fee  in  Normandy.  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1159.  But 
the  shillings  are  Angevin,  i.  e.  worth  one-fourth  of  the  English ;  and  the 
knights*  fees  were  very  fax  from  being  60,000.  See  above,  p.  43a.  Becket's 
enemies  alleged  that  he  advised  the  impost,  and  his  friends  regarded  his 
subsequent  troubles  as  a  judgment  on  that  account.  See  Gilbert  Foliot, 
ep.  194;  Job.  Salisb.  ep.  145.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 
this  scutage.  John  of  Salisbury  says:  'Tolosam  bello  aggressurus,  omnibus 
contra  antiquum  morem  et  debitam  libertatem  indixit  ecclesiis,  ut  pro 
arbitrio  ejus  satraparum  suorum  conferrent  in  censum,'  ep.  145 :  he  regards 
the  chancellor  as  accountable  for  it. 

^  Robert  de  Monte  simply  says,  '  urbem  tamen  Tolosam  noluit  obsidere, 
deferens  honorem  Ludovico.'  The  Draco  Normannicus  gives  more  details, 
which  are  worthy  of  note : — 

'  Bex  velut  orator  legiones  convocat,  adsunt 
Et  regni  proeeres,  miUtiaeque  duces. 

*  *  *  « 

Orditur,  narrat,  confirmat,  sicque  refutat, 

Glaudit,  et  ex  istis  quatuor  ilia  regit; 
An  dominum  regem  clausum  sul^vertat  et  urbem. 

An  vivimi  capiat,  consul  et  ipsa  ruat; 
Urgeat  an  clauses  muris  ad  deditionem, 

Exspectet  podus  banc  sine  rege  capi? 

♦  *  «  « 

Consulit  inde  duces,  quaerit,  deliberat,  ex  his 

Quatuor  utilius  quid  dbi  quidve  suis. 
Quidlibet  ex  primis  tribus  his  vis  militis  audax 

Expetity  hortatur,  id  feritate  cupit. 
Inffenium  prooenmi  simul  experientia  rerum 

Ut  quartum  teneat  consulit  illud  agat ; 
Begibus  An^orum  facinus  miserabile  regem 

Frangere  Franoorum,  deditione  prenu. 
dausis  parcendum,  pietatem  solvere  victis, 

Urbem  ne  repleat  planctibus,  igne,  neoe. 
Consilio  procerum  rex  regi  paroit  et  urbi. 

Pars  patriae  frierat  jamque  subaota  sibi.' 

Lib.  i.  c.  I  a. 
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lord,  and  with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  although  Lewis  was 
actively  Bupporting  the  count  of  Toulouse  against  him^  and 
the  Norman  lords  were  fighting  on  their  own  border.  This 
war  was  however  followed  by  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kings, 
which  detained  Henry  at  a  distance  from  England  until  the 
month  of  January,  1163. 

During  this  long  period  the  country  was  administered  by  the 
justices,  the  queen  or  the  young  Henry  occasionally  presiding  in 
the  court  or  at  the  councils :  the  rolls  of  account  show  that  the 
business  of  justice  and  taxation  went  on  without  difficulties,  and 
the  historians  detail  little  more  than  the  succession  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  election  of 
the  chancellor  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  took  {dace  in  the 
presence  of  the  justiciar,  in  May,  11 62;  the  electors  on  this 
occasion  being  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This  event  doses 
the  ministerial  career  of  Becket,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  which  serves  to  mark  ofiP  one  period  of  his  political 
activity. 

Up  to  this  time  his  labours  had  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
work  of  restoration.  The  scheme  adopted  at  Wallingford  had 
been  carried  out  strictly:  the  castles  had  been  demolished  or 
taken  into  the  royal  hands,  the  mercenaries  dismissed,  the  fiscal 
earldoms  abolished;  the  royal  estates  had  been  as  far  as  was 
possible  restored  to  cultivation,  farmhouses  and  palaces  had  alike 
been  rebuilt^;  the  courts  of  justice  had  been  in  full  activity, 
and  severe  sentences  had  everywhere  been  executed  upon  the 
malefactors  who  had  enjoyed  impunity  for  many  years :  in  par- 
ticular the  coiners  of  false  or  debased  money  had  been  rigidly 
punished.  The  institution  of  scutage  had  shown  that  the  king 
needed  an  increased  revenue,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  raise  it ; 
and  the  measures  taken  for  levying  a  force  against  the  Welsh 
in  1 157,  and  for  the  war  of  Toulouse,  showed  that^  young  as 


'  B.  de  Monte  marks  the  year  1161  as  a  period  of  building.  Among 
other  erections, '  domum  leproeorum  juxta  Gadomum  mirabilem  aedificavit : 
aulam  et  cameras  ante  turrim  BothcHuagi  nihilominus  renovavit,  et  non 
solum  in  Normannia  sed  etiam  in  regno  Angliae,  dacatu  Aquitaniae, 
comitatu  Andegaviae,  Cenomanniae,  Turonensi,  casteUa,  mansiones  regiaa, 
yel  nova  aediticavit,  vel  Vetera  emendavit.' 
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Henry  was,  he  had  a  plan  and  policy  of  his  own.      Nothing  Disanninflr 

.       r\  ,,    ,  ,  .  ,  ,.  ,  ^      ,^  of  the  feudal 

in  tact  conld  have  been  wiser  than  to  disarm  that  feudal  party, 
party  from  which  he  had  most  to  fear,  by  accepting  their 
money  instead  of  leaning  on  their  armed  support.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  during 'these  years  Heniy  showed  no  signs  of 
that  ingenuity  in  the  development  of  legal  institutions  which 
especially  marks  the  next  period  of  the  reign.  William  of  New- 
burgh  mentions,  among  his  very  first  acts,  the  careful  provision 
made  for  provincial  as  well  as  for  central  judicature  ^.     We  Improve- 

ments  in 

learn  from  the  lives  of  S.  Thomas  that  the  chancellor  himself  judicial 
was  constantly  employed  in  hearing  causes  ^  smd  so  great  was 
the  interest  which  Henry  took  in  such  matters  that,  on  one 
occasion  during  the  constant  litigation  in  which  the  abbey  of 
Battle  was  involved,  the  ordinary  form  of  charter  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  emergency,  the  king  himself  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment required '.  It  is  almost  certain  then  that  some  part  of 
the  legal  reforms  of  the  reign  had  been  set  on  foot  already, 
altliough  the  text  of  no  formal  document  of  the  kind  is  now 
extant.  The  references  made  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon* 
to  the  system  of  recognitions  and  juries  of  presentment,  seem  to 
justify  us  in  inferring  that,  whether  or  no  these  customs  are 
rightly  described  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  there  is 
the  utmost  probability  that  they  had  been  recognised  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  11,  although  not  in  the  complete  form  which  was  given 
them  in  his  later  acts.     In  Normandy  he  had  been  active  in  the  Similar 

,  reform  in 

same  way.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 1 60,  having  held  his  Normandy. 
Christmas   court  at  Falaise,  he  had   ordained   that  no   dean 
should  accuse  any  man  without  the  evidence  of  neighbours  who 
bore  a  good  character ;  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  all  causes, 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts  at  their  monthly  courts 

^  '  Ordinstisque  in  cunctiB  regni  finibus  juris  et  legum  miniBtria  qui  vel 
improborum  audaciam  coercerent,  vel  interpellantibus  eecundum  causaruin 
merita  justitiam  exhiberent .  .  .  Qnoties  autem,  judicibus  mollius  agentibuB, 
provincialium  querimoiiiiB  pulsabatur,  proviBioiUB  regiae  »jmedium  adhi- 
bebat.'    W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  i. 

'  Boger  of  Pontigny,  Vita  S.  Thom.  (ed.  Giles),  i.  loa. 

*  Ghron.  de  Bello,  p.  165. 
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law  should  determine  nothing  without  the  witness  of  the  neighbours, 

<  should  do  injustice  to  no  man,  inflict  nothing  to  the  prejudice 
of  any,  should  maintain  the  peace,  and  punish  all  robbers  sum- 
marily; and  that  the  churches  should  enjoy  their  own  in  peace'.' 
It  is  improbable  that  England  shouM  not  have  felt  the  same 
innovating  policy ;  but  in  the  absence  of  distinct  record  it  can- 
not be  proved.  And  accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  any  of  the  known  reforms  of  the  reign  were  the 
work  of  the  chancellor,  whose  influence  during  these  early  years 
was  supreme  with  the  king. 

The  year  139.  As  soon  however  as  Henry  returned  to  England  after 

five  years'  absence,  in  January  1 163,  he  began  to  apply  to  public 
business  even  more  zealously  than  before.  Early  in  March  he 
is  found  in  council,  hearing  the  wearisome  cause  of  Richard 
de  Anesty,  at  London  ^ ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  at  Windsor, 
he  presided  at  the  trial  in  which  Henry  of  Essex  the  Constable 
was  appealed  for  treason  by  Robert  de  Montfort,  and  having 
been  defeated  in  trial  by  battle,  forfeited  his  great  inheritance  ^ 
'After  a  hurried  expedition  into  Wales,  he  was  on  the  ist  of 
July  at  Woodstock,  where  the  king  of  Scots  and  the  princes 
and  lords  of  Wales  did  homage  to  the  heir,  and  where  the 
king's  first  great  trouble,  the  quarrel  with  Becket^  began  ^. 

Histoiyof  This  famous  person,  who  had  been  selected  by  Archbishop 
Theobald  as  the  fittest  adviser  of  the  young  king,  was  endowed 
with  many  brilliant  and  serviceable  gifts.  He  was  an  able  man 
of  business,  versatile,  politic ;  liberal  even  to  magnificence ;  well 
skilled  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  deficient  in  the  accom- 

'  B.  de  Monte,  A.D.  1160 ;  Bouqaet,  xtii.  304.  *  Rex  Anglorum  HenricuB 
ad  Natale  Doiuini  fuit  apud  IVJedam  et  leges  instituit  ut  nullus  decanus 
aliquam  penonam  accusaret  sine  tefltimonio  yicinomm  ciroum  manentium 
qui  boziae  vitae  fama  laudabilee  haberentur.  De  causis  mmiliter  quorum- 
libet  ventilandiB  instituit  ut,  cum  judices  singularum  provinciarum  Bingulia 
mensibus  ad  minus  simul  convenirent,  sine  te^timonio  vidnorum  nihil 
judicarent,  injuriam  netnini  faoerent,  praejudioium  non  irrogarent,  pacem 
tenerent,  latrones  ounctos  statim  puDirent,  quaeque  quiete  tenerent  eodesiae 
sua  jura  possiderent.' 

'  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  xzii. 

'  Ibid. ;  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1163.  See  also  the  Chronicle  of  Joodin  of 
Brakelond  (ed.  Camden  Soc.  pp.  50-51). 

♦  B.  Dioeto,  c.  536. 
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plishmentB  of  either  clerk  or  knight     His  singubtr  career  illus-  Beoket  a  re- 
trates  at  once  the  state  of  the  clerffv  at  the  time  and  his  own  manofthivd 

,  whooU. 

power  of  adapting  himself,  apparently  with  a  good  conscience, 
to  each  of  the  three  great  schools  of  public  life  in  turn.  The 
clergy  of  the  Norman  reigns  may  be  arranged  under  three 
classes :  there  is  the  man  of  the  thoroughly  secular  type,  like 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  a  minister  of  state  and  a  statesman,  who  has 
received  high  preferment  in  the  Church  as  a  reward  for  official 
services;  there  is  the  professional  ecclesiastic,  like  Henry  of 
Winchester,  who  looks  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  primarily, 
whose  public  course  is  dictated  by  regard  for  clerical  objects, 
who  aims  at  a  mediatorial  position  in  the  conflicts  of  the  State, 
and  who  has  close  relations  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  centre 
at  Rome ;  and  there  is,  thirdly,  the  man  who,  not  less  patriotic 
than  the  first,  and  not  less  ecclesiastical  than  the  second,  acts 
on  and  lives  up  to  higher  principles  of  action,  and  seeks  first 
and  last  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  glory  of  GU)d.  This  last  class 
is  represented  to  some  extent  by  Anselm ;  it  is  not  numerous, 
and  in  an  age  of  monastic  sanctity  and  pretension  is  especially 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  false  brethren,  such  as  the  fanatic  who 
is  ambitious  of  martyrdom,  or  the  hypocrite  who  will  endure  the 
risks  of  persecution  provided  he  obtains  the  honour  of  popu- 
larity. Thomas  Becket  lived  through  all  three  phases,  and 
friends  and  enemies  to  the  present  day  debate  to  which  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  last  class  his  life  and  death  assign  him. 
His  promotion  to  Canterbury  put  an  end  to  the  first  act  of  his 
career.  Until  then  he  had  been  the  chancellor,  the  lawyer, 
judge,  financier,  captain,  and  secretary  of  state.  Now  he  be- 
came the  primate,  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  the  agent  or 
patron  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  probably  had  persuaded  Henry  to 
recognise ;  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  liis  Church  and  of  his 
own  constitutional  position  as  first  independent  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  The  date  at  which  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  is  un-  His  aiiena* 
certain,  but  it  seems  clear  that,  before  Henry's  return  from  France,  king. 
he  had  made  himself  enemies  among  his  former  associates  by 
demanding  from  them  restitution  of  estates  belonging  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  which,  as  he  maintained,  they  held  unjustly,  and 
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by  otherwise  asserting  tlie  temporal  claims  of  his  see  K  Henry 
was  no  doubt  hurt  by  the  resignation  of  the  chancellor,  but  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  find  his  late  minister  placing  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  opposition  which  had  no  precedent  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  last  hundred  years.  Anselm's  quarrels  arose  from  spiritual 
questions.     Those  of  Thomas  began  on  a  purely  secular  point. 

The  account  given  by  the  contemporary  writers  of  this  first 
dispute  is  very  obscure  :  it  concerned  however  some  question  of 
taxation  in  which  the  king  was  anxious  to  make  a  change  bene- 
ficial to  the  royal  revenue.  Every  hide  of  land,  we  are  told  *, 
paid  to  the  sheriff  two  shillings  annually,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  in  the  administration  and  defence  of  the  shire.  This 
sum  the  king  wished  to  have  enrolled  as  part  of  the  royal 
revenue,  intending  probably  to  reduce,  as  he  afterwards  did,  the 
power  of  the  sheriffs,  or  to  remunerate  them  from  some  other 
fimd.  A  tax  so  described  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else 
than  the  Danegeld,  which  was  an  impost  of  two  shillings  on  the 
hide,  and  was  collected  by  the  sheriffs,  being  possibly  compounded 
for  at  a  certain  rate,  and  paid  by  them  into  the  Exchequer.  As  the 
Danegeld  from  this  very  year  1 163  ceases  to  appear  as  a  distinct 
item  of  account  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
necting the  two  ideas,  even  if  we  may  not  identify  them.  Whether 
the  king's  object  in  making  this  proposition  was  to  collect  the 
Danegeld  in  its  full  amount,  putting  an  end  to  the  nominal  assess- 
ment which  had  been  long  in  use,  and  so  depriving  the  sherifib 
of  such  profit  as  they  made  from  it,  or  whether  he  had  some  other 
end  in  view,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine ;  and  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  archbishop. 
'  We  will  not,'  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  *  my  lord  king,  saving 
your  good  pleasure,  give  this  money  as  revenue;  but  if  the 
sheriffs  and  servants  and  ministers  of  the  shires  will  perform 
their  duties  as  they  should,  and  maintain  and  defend  our  de- 
pendants, we  will  not  be  behindhand  in  contributing  to  their  aid.' 
The  king  in  anger  answered,  '  By  the  eyes  of  Qod,  it  shall  be 


*  GervABe,  c.  1384. 

'*  Grim,  Vita  S.  lliom.  i.  ai ;  Hoger  of  Pontigny,  i.  113  ;  Gamier,  p.  65  ; 
Will.  CaDtuAr.  11.  5. 
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ffiven  as  revenue,  and  it  shall  be  entered  in  the  kinflr*B  accounts ;  Beoket's 

°  ,  ,  .      °  '  oppofiition 

and  you  have  no  right  to  contradict ;  no  man  wishes  to  oppress  to  the  king 
your  men  against  your  will/  Becket  replied, '  My  lord  king,  by  of  taxation. 
the  reverence  of  the  eyes  by  which  you  have  sworn,  it  shall  not 
be  given  from  my  land,  and  from  the  rights  of  the  Church  not  a 
penny  \*  We  are  not  told  further  of  the  immediate  result :  but 
the  king  and  his  minister  never  met  again  as  friends.  This  is, 
however  the  details  may  be  understood,  the  first  case  of  any 
opposition  to  the  king's  will  in  the  matter  of  taxation  which 
is  recorded  in  our  national  history ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
been,  formally  at  least,  successful 

Three  months  after,  in  October,  in  the  council  of  Westminster,  Conncii  of 
a  fresh  constitutional  quarrel  broke  out.     Ever  since  the  Con-  minster, 
queror  had  divided  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  of  justice, 
the  treatment  of  criminal  clerks  had  been  a  matter  of  difficulty ; 
the  lay  tribunals  were  prevented  by  the  ecclesiastical  ones  from 
enforcing  justice,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ones  were  able  only  to 
inflict  spiritual  penalties.    The  reasonable  compromise  which  had  Dispute 
been  propounded  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  in  the  injunction  that  onminoiu 
the  lay  officials  should  enforce  the  judgments  of  the  bishops', 
had  been  rendered  inefficacious  by  the  jealousies  of  the  two 
estates ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  grossly  criminal 
acts  of  clerks  escaped  unpunished,  and  gross  criminals  eluded 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes  by  declaring  themselves  clerks.     The 
fact  that  the  king  took  up  the  question  at  this  moment  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  already  undertaking  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law  which  he  carried  into  effect  three  years  after.     He 
proposed  that  the  anomalous  state  of  things  should  cease ;  that 
clerical  criminals  should  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
country;  if  they  were  convicted  or  confessed,  they  should  be 
degraded  by  the  bishops  and  delivered  over  to  the  executioners 
for  condign  punishment  K    Becket  resisted ;  it  was  sufficient  that 
the   criminal   should   be   degraded;   if  be  offended  again,  he 

^  Grim.  i.  22. 

*  See  above,  p.  283.  If  the  exoommanicated  person  was  obdurate  for  forty 
days,  the  kincr  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  seize  him  and  compel  him  to 
satisfy  the  church.    Rot.  CI.  ii.  166. 

'  Hoveden,  i.  219;  Gervase,  c.  1384;  Grim.  i.  2asq. ;  B.  Pontigny,  i. 
1 15  sq. ;  Anon.  Lambeth,  ii.  88 . 
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offended  as  a  layman,  and  the  king  might  take  him ;  bat  the  first 
punishment  was  sufficient  for  the  first  offence.  The  king  on  the 
same  occasion  complained  heavily  of  the  exactions  of  the  eccle* 
siastical  courts,  and  proposed  to  the  assembled  bishops  that  they 
should  promise  to  abide  by  the  customs  which  regulated  those 
courts  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy  generally^  as  they  had  been 
allowed  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather.  The  archbishop  saw  that 
to  concede  this  unreservedly  would  be  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  at  the  king's  mercy :  he  prevailed  on  the  bishops  to  assent 
'  saving  their  order/  and  the  king,  irritated  by  the  opposition, 
left  the  assembly  in  anger.  Immediately  after  he  ordered  the 
archbishop  to  resign  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkhampsted 
which  had  been  committed  to  him  as  chancellor  \ 

After  two  or  three  unsatisfactory  interviews  with  Becket,  the 
king  called  together  at  Clarendon,  in  January  1164,  the  whole 
body  of  the  bishops  and  barons'.  Again  the  archbishop  was 
bidden  to  accept  the  customs  in  use  under  Henry  I ;  and  again 
he  declined  doing  anything  unconditionally.  Then  the  king 
ordered  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  having  been 
first  ascertained  by  recognition.  The  recognitors^  according  to 
the  formal  record,  were  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
and  most  noble  and  ancient  men  of  the  kingdom ;  according  to 
,the  archbishop,  Bichard  de  Lucy  the  justiciar  and  Jocelin  de 
Bailleul ',  a  French  lawyer  of  whom  little  else  is  known,  were 
the  real  authors  of  the  document,  which  was  presented  as  the 
result  of  the  ibquiry,  and  which  has  become  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  *  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.' 

140.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  are  sixteen  in  number,  and 
purport  to  be,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  production,  a  codi- 
fication of  the  usages  of  Henry  I  on  the  disputed  points.  They 
concern  questions  of  advowson  ^and  presentation,  churches  in 
the  king^s  gift,  the  trial  of  clerks,  the  security  to  be  taken  of 


^  Herbert  of  Bosham,  iii.  iii.  He  had  held  them  sinoe  11 56,  and  pfx>- 
bably  from  his  first  appointment  as  chancellor.    Pipe  Boll  a  Hen.  II. 

'  *  Ex  mandato  regis,  concurrentibus  episoopis  et  prooeribus.'  R.  Diceto, 
c.  536.  Gf.  Gervase,  c.  1385 ;  '  generale  concilium  ;*  W.  Fitz-Stephen,  i.  2 1 5. 

'  Bobertson,  Becket,  p.  97. 
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the  excommunicated,  the  trial  of  laymen  for  spiritual  offences,  Contents  of 
the  excommunication  of  tenants-in-chief,  the  licence  of  the  clergy  tutions. 
to  go  ahroad,  ecclesiastical  appeals  which  are  not  to  go  further 
than  the  archhishop  without  the  consent  of  the  king ;  questions 
of  the  title  to  ecclesiastical  estates,  the  baronial  duties  of  the 
prelates,  the  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  the  right  of  the 
king  to  the  goods  of  felons  deposited  under  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  and  the  ordination  of  villeins  \     Such  of  these  as 
are  of  importance  to  our  subject  may  be  noticed  elsewhere :  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  remark  that,  while  some  of  the  Constitu- 
tions only  state  in   legal  form  the   customs  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  others  of  them  seem  to 
be  developments  or  expansions  of  such  customs  in  forms  and 
with  applications  that  belong  to  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
the  law.     The  baronial  status  of  the  bishops  is  unreservedly  Their  im- 
asserted,  the  existence  of  the  Curia  Begis   as  a  tribunal   of  Uhostoiting 
regular  resort,  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  with  the  other  or  Henry's 
barons  in  the  Curia  until  a  question  of  blood  occurs,  the  use  of  the  reform 
juries  of  twelve  men  of  the  vicinity  for  criminal  causes  and  for 
recognition  of  claims  to  land,  all  these  are  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  the  jurisprudence  of  which  they  were  a  part  was 
known  to  the  country  at  large.     Accordingly,  the  institution  of 
the  Great  Assize — the  edict  by  which  the  king  empowered  the 
litigant  who  wished  to  avoid  the  trial  by  battle  to  obtain  a  re- 
cognition of  his  right  by  inquest  of  jury — must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  r^ign :  and  the  use 
of  the  jury  of  accusation,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Laws  of 
Ethelred  but  only  indistinctly  traceable  later,  must  have  been 
revived  before  the  year  11 64.     And  if  this  be  so,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  assume  a  character  which  the  party  state-* 
ments  of  Becket's  biographers  have  not  allowed  them.     They 
are  no  mere  engines  of  tyranny,  or  secular  spite  against  a  church- 
man :  they  are  really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  administrative 
reform,  by  which  the  debateable  ground  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  common 

^  Gervaee,  oc.  1386, 1387 ;  Select  Charterg,  pp.  139-134. 
VOL.  I.  H  h 
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TheObnslii-  justice,  and  the  lawlessness  arising  from  professional  jealousies 
darendon     abolished.     That  they  were  really  this,  and  not  an  occasional 
gSmi  ^    weapon  of  controversy,  may  be  further  inferred  from  the  rapidity 
*^""**"       with  which  they  were  drawn  up,  the  completeness  of  their  form, 
and  the  fietct  that,  notwithstanding  the  storm  that  followed,  they 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  later  customary  practice  in  all 
such  matters. 
Beoket's  To  Becket  however  and  his  followers  they  presented  them> 

them.  selves  in  no  such  light.     The  archbishop  had  come  the  year 

before  from  the  council  of  Tours  ^  in  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
of  which  the  council  at  Woodstock  saw  the  first  evidence.  He 
best  of  all  men  must  have  known  the  beneficial  effects  which 
the  kingdom  at  large  had  experienced  from  the  king's  l^al 
measures.  Yet  he  declared  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  the  clergy.  At  last,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
brethren,  whom  the  king's  threats  had  frightened,  he  declared 
his  acceptance  of  the  Constitutions :  but  with  so  much  reluctance 
and  with  so  many  circumstances  on  which  no  consistent  tes- 
timony is  attainable,  that  the  impression  given  at  the  time  was 
that  he  was  temporising,  if  not  dealing  deceitfully.  He  sent 
immediately  to  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  pope,  as  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  Church  ^ 
Vatal  From  this  moment  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop's  enemies, 

intrigues  for  which  his  own  ccmduct  had  given  the  opportunity, 
although  it  afforded  no  justification,  left  him  no  rest.  In  vain 
he  appealed  to  the  king:  Henry  was  too  deeply  wounded  to 
forgive,  and  was  too  much  determined  on  his  own  policy  of 
reform  to  think  of  yielding;  and  the  courtiers  were  resolved 
that  no  reconciliation  should  take  place.  In  the  following 
October  a  council  was  called  at  Northampton',  to  which  the 

^  May  19,  1163.    GcBTaRe^  o.  1384. 

'  Robertson,  Becket,  pp.  101-103. 

'  'Gonyenenint  illuc  episcopi,  oomites,  barones  totiuB  regni,  mandato 
regis  urgente.'  R.  Dio.  0.  537.  'Solemne  statuens  oelebrare  ooDcUiom, 
omnes  qui  de  rege  tenerent  in  capite  mandari  fecit ;  citatus  est  et  arehi- 
episcopus.'  Grim,  i.  39.  'Generale  concilium.'  W.  Fitc-Steph.  i.  318. 
'  EpiscopoB  et  abbates,  comites  etiam  et  proceres,  et  omnes  offidales  suoa, 
omnesque  omnino  qui  alicnjus  easent  auctoritatiB  vel  nominis.*  Roger  of 
Pontigny.i.  132. 
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arcbbisbop  was  summoned,  not^  as  was  the  custom,  by  the  first  opnndl  of 

riorth&ixip« 

summons  issued  specially  to  him  as  the  first  counsellor  of  the  ton,  October, 
crown,  but  by  a  common  summons  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of 
Kent  and  ordering  him  to  cite  the  archbishop  to  answer  the 
claims  of  John  the  MarshaP.  At  that  council  his  ruin  was 
completed :  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  king's  demand  that  be 
should  produce  the  accounts  of  the  chancery,  and  by  the  charges 
of  his  enemies.  In  despair  of  justice,  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  in  the  Becket  goes 
new  ambition  of  finishing  the  third  phase  of  his  career  by  exile 
or  martyrdom,  he  fled  from  Northampton  and  soon  after  took 
refuge  in  France,  where,  partly  by  threats  of  spiritual  punish- 
ment>  partly  by  intrigues,  and  partly  by  invoking  the  legal 
interference  of  a  pope  who  had  little  sympathy  with  his  suffer- 
ings, he  conducted  a  struggle  which  fills  the  chronicles  of  the 
next  six  years. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  this  time  Henry  also  was  absent  Henry's 
from  England.  He  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Normandy  in  11 65, 1164-1166. 
and  on  his  return  made  his  third  expedition  to  Wales.  Early 
in  II 66  he  held  a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford ^,  and  a  great 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  baronage  at  Clarendon '.  He  had 
just  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  eldest  daughter  with  Henry 
the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  now  in  close  alliance  with 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was  supposed  to  be  intending  to  join 
the  party  of  the  antipope.  Harassed  by  the  attacks  of  Becket, 
in  want  of  money  for  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  invited  by  the 
emperor  to  join  the  schismatic  party,  committed  to  it  by  his  own 
envoys,  and  drawla  back  from  such  a  gross  mistake  by  Earl  Robert 
of  Leicester  the  justiciar,  who  refused  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the 

»  W.  Fit8-Stephen.  i.  J20. 

•  R.  Diceto,  c  539 ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  (ed.  Lnard),  p.  49 ;  W.  Newb.  ii. 
c.  13.  This  conntnl  is  sometimes  misdated,  as  if  it  belonged  to  11 60  or 
1 161.  Bat  the  king  was  abroad  in  those  years,  and  the  direct  evidence  of 
Ralph  de  Dioeto  is  amply  sufficient  to  fix  the  year. 

'  This  assembly  is  mentioned  by  Grim,  and  Roger  of  Pontigny,  as  one  in 
which  an  oath  was  exacted  from  tiie  bishops  that  they  would  not  appeal  to 
the  pope.  Vit.  S.  Thom.  i.  55,  156.  The  Pipe  Rolls  for  the  year  mention 
iJie  king*B  residence  at  Clarendon,  and  give  several  payments  made  for 
wine,  carriage,  fish,  etc. ;  as  well  as  for  wax  to  seal  the  summonses,  for  the 
conduct  of  approvers,  and  for  the  wages  of  the  summonera.  See  Bened. 
Pet.  ii.  pref.  Ixi. 

Hh  2 
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archbishop  of  Cologne  when  acting  as  the  imperial  ambassador  \ 
The  Assise    Henry  showed  himself  still  the  master  of  the  situation.     It  is 
don,  1 1 66*     to  this  period  that  we  owe  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which  re- 
modelled the  provincial  administration  of  justice,  and  the  valu- 
able series  of  documents  which  are  contained  in  the  Black  Book 
of  the  Exchequer.     Immediately  after  the  council  of  Clarendon 
the  king  went  to  France,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Brittany  and  in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  Becket 
until  March,  11 70.     In  these  years  he  lost  some  of  his  oldest 
counsellors;  the  empress  and  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  in  1167, 
Earl  Robert  of  Leicester  in  1168,  and  Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  in 
The  king       1 1 69.    He  had  however  now  gained  sufficient  experience  in  afiSurs 
ministers,     to  be  independent  of  his  ministers — he  never  again  submitted  to 
the  advice  of  a  friend  such  as  Becket  had  been ;   and  in  the 
family  of  the  old  ministers  of  the  Exchequer  he  found  a  number 
of  trained  clerks  who,  without  aspiring  to  influential  places  in 
the  government,  were  skilful  and  experienced  in  every  depart- 
ment of  ministerial  work.     Bishop  Nigel  had  left  a  son  for 
whom  he  had  purchased   the  reversion  of  his  own  office   of 
treasurer,   Hichard   Fitz-Neal,  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  afterwards  bishop  of  London.     Another  of  his  clerks, 
probably  a  kinsman,  earned  an  unhappy  notoriety  during  the 
Becket  quarrel  as  Richard  of  Ilchester^;  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
summate skill  in  diplomacy  as  well  as  finance,  acted  as  justiciar 
of  Normandy,  and  was  constantly  employed  as  a  justice  and 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  at  home.     The  office  of  chancellor  was 
not  filled  up  during  Becket's  life,  John  of  Oxford,  another  of  his 
personal  opponents,  acting  as  protonotary,  vice-chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  seal.     The  office  of  justiciar  was  retained  by 
Richard  de  Lucy,  whose  fidelity  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  his 

*  R.  Dioeto.  c.  539. 

'  Richard  of  Ilchester  was  a  writer  or  clerk  in  the  Curia  and  Excheqaer 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  Pipe  Roll,  pp.  30,  31,  98. 
He  became  archdeacon  of  Poictiers  before  1164,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  11 74.  His  illegitimate  son,  Herbert  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  called  Pauper  or  le  Poor^  a  name  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  the 
&mily  of  Roger  of  Salisbury  the  justiciar.  So  that  it  is  most  probable  that 
Richard  was  a  kinsman  of  Nigel,  whose  son,  the  bishop  of  London,  speaks 
—  of  him  with  great  respect  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario.    He  was  a  kinsman 

abo  of  Gilbert  FoUot ;  S.  T.  C.  V.  291. 
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devotion  to  the  memory  of  Beckett  and  his  frank  determination, 
where  he  could,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  nation,  earned  him  the 
honourable  title  of  Bichard  de  Lucy  the  Loyal  \ 

141.  The  credit  of  haying  drawn  up  the  Assize  of  Clarendon '  The  Assize 
must  be  divided  between  the  king  and  his  advisers.     Whether  don. 
or  no  it  owes  some  part  of  its  importance  to  the  loss  of  the 
legal  enactments  that  had  preceded  it,  it  is  the  most  important 
document  of  the  nature  of  law,  or  edict,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  Conquest;   and  whether  it  be  regarded  in  its  bearing  on 
legal  history,  or  in  its  ultimate  constitutional  results,  it  has  the 
greatest  interest.     The  council  in  which  it  was  passed  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  barons  of  all  England ;  Becket  however  was  not  present, 
and  the  assembly  probably,  among  its  minor  acts,  issued  some 
sentence  against  him  and  his  relations.     The  Assize  however 
contains  no  mention  of  him.     It  is  arranged  in  twenty-two  ita  contents, 
articles,  which  were  furnished  to  the  judges  about  to  make  a 
general  provincial  visitation  *.     Of  these  the  first  six  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  presentment  of  criminals  to  the  courts 
of  the  justices  or  the  sheriff  is  henceforth  to  be  made.     Inquest  The  jury  of 
is  to  be  held,  and  juries  of  twelve  men  of  the  hundred,  and  four  ^S!^ 
men  of  the  township,  are  to  present  all  persons  accused  of  felony 
by  public  report ;  these  are  to  go  to  the  ordeal,  and  to  fare  as 
that  test  may  determine.     By  the  other  articles  all  men  are 

^  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Lesnes  in  Kent  in  honour  of  the  martyr,  and 
became  a  canon  there  after  bis  resignation.  Ben.  Pet.  i.  238;  Mon.  Angl. 
vi.  456. 

*  Jordan  Fantosme  (ed.  Michel),  p.  70. 

'  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  iwas  long  known  only  through  ^e  Assisse 
of  Northampton,  published  ten  years  later :  it  was  first  printed  by  Sir 
F,  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  dxvi-clxxi.  It  will  be  found,  edited 
from  a  better  MS.,  in  Select  Charters,  pp.  134-139 ;  also  in  my  edition  of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  vol.  ii.  app.  pp.  cxlix-cliv ;  Hoveden,  ii.  cii-cv, 
348-252.  It  has  not  unnaturally  been  confused  with  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon;  and  even  Grervase,  who  was  a  contemporary,  describes  the 
Assize  of  Northampton  as  a  reenactinent  of  the  act  of  Clarendon :  *  Pro 
cujus  exsecrandxs  institutis  beatus  martyr  Thomas  Cantuariensis  usque 
in  septennium  ezulavit.*  c.  1433*  The  Assize  and  the  Constitutions  have 
nothing  in  common. 

*  T^  Assize  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scacoario,  iL 
c.  10 :  as  'arctior  assisa  quam  rex  propter  sceleratos  constituit;*  and 
'  Begia  oonstitntio  quae  est  pro  bono  pads,'  Ibid. 
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Articles  of  directed  to  attend  the  county  courtSi  and  to  join,  if  reqnired,  in 
under  the  these  presentments  ^;  no  franchise  is  to  ezclade  the  justioes,  and 
no  one  may  entertain  a  stranger  for  whom  he  will  not  be 
responsible  before  them;  an  acknowledgment  made  before  the 
hundred  court  cannot  be  withdrawn  before  the  justices';  even 
the  result  of  the  ordeal  is  not  to  save  from  banishment  the  man 
of  bad  character  who  has  been  presented  by  the  inquest ;  one 
sheriff  is  to  assist  another  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  fugitivea 
The  sessions  of  the  justices  are  to  be  held  in  full  county  court. 
Two  curious  articles  touching  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the 
State  follow;  no  convent  or  college  is  to  receive  any  of  the 
mean  people  into  their  body  without  good  testimony  as  to 
character,  and  the  heretics  condemned  at  the  recent  council  of 
Oxford  are  to  be  treated  as  outlaws.  The  Assise  is  to  hold  good 
BO  long  as  the  king  shall  please. 
Its  import-        In  this  document  we   may  observe   several   marks  of  the 

anoe  as  a 

legal  monu-  permanence  of  the  old  common  law  of  the  country.  Not  only 
is  the  agency  of  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot — the  four 
best  men  of  the  township,  and  the  lord  with  his  steward — applied 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  edict,  but  the  very  language  of  the 
ancient  laws  touching  strangers  and  fugitive  felons  is  repeated  '. 
The  inquest  itself  may  be  native  or  Norman,  but  tiiere  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out.  In  the  article  which  directs  the  admission  of  the 
justices  into  every  franchise  may  be  detected  one  sign  of  the 
anti-feudal  policy  which  the  king  had  all  his  life  to  maintain. 

It  is  carried       The  visitation  was  carried  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 

oat  b^  a  r      z> 

judicial  eyre.  ii66;  two  justices,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Richard  de  Lucy, 
travelled  over  the  whole  country  ^  and  the  proceeds  of  their 
investigations  swell  the  accounts  of  the  Pipe  Boll  of  the  year  to 
an  unusual  size.     The  enormous  receipts  under  the  heads  of 

'  *  Hominee  de  Tichesooia  debent  v.  marcas  quia  noluerunt  jurare  aasinm 
refiiB.'    Pipe  Roll  of  1 166. 

^  Compare  this  with  Glanvill,  tib.  viii.  c.  9.  It  Mems  to  be  die  fint 
mention  of  the  distinction  of  a  oonrt  of  record  from  one  not  of  reoord. 

'  Compare  with  the  clause  about  strangers,  the  Laws  of  Edward  the 
^.^  Confessor,  o.  23  ;  Canute,  Sec.  2% ;  William  I.  i.  48  ;  Henry  I,  8,  %  $. 

*  In  eighteen  counties  assises  were  held  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  seventeen  out  of  the  aumbtf. 
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placitaS  the  chattels  of  those  who  &iled  in  the  ordeal',  fines  strict  en- 
exacted  from  the  men  who  refused  to  swear  under  the  king's 
assize',  the  goods  of  those  hanged  under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon^, 
the  expenses  of  the  gaols  which  the  Assize  ordered  to  be  built  or 
to  be  put  in  good  repair  ^  mark  the  accounts  of  this  and  several 
succeeding  years.  These  entries,  which  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing with  them  in  the  rolls  of  the  earlier  years,  seem  to  suggest 
the  conclusion  that  the  act  from  which  they  resulted  was  really 
a  great  measure  of  innovation;  an  attempt  to  invigorate  the 
local  administration  of  justice,  and  the  initiative  measure  of  a 
newly-developed  principle  of  judicial  process;  a  distinct  step 
forwards  in  the  policy  of  bringing  the  royal  jurisdiction  into 
close  connexion  with  the  popular  courts,  and  thus  training  the 
nation  to  the  concentration  of  the  powers  of  the  people  in 
the  representative  parliaments  of  later  ages. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  Assize  were   by  no  means  Sabnquent 

of 


transient;  the  visitation  of  11 66  was  followed  by  an  itinerant provineiai 
survey  of  the  forests  in  1 167,  and  in  1 168  by  a  thorough  circuit 
of  the  shires  *,  held  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  aid  which  Henry  demanded  for  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
discussion  of  this  aid  took  place  in  the  council  of  Clarendon  in 
1 166^,  for  Henry  was  not  in  England  between  that  date  and  the 
time  when  the  money  was  collected;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  under  the  recogmsed  feudal  principle 

^  Some  extracts  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Hist.  Excb.  pp.  235,  236. 
'  'De  catallis  fugitivorum  et  eomm  qui  perierunt  in  jndicio  aquae.' 
Roll  of  1 166  :  this  entry  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  counties. 
'  See  above,  p.  469 :  cf.  p.  397  above. 

*  'De  catallis  fagitivorum  et  suspeosomm  per  assisam  de  Clarendon.* 
Roll  of  1169. 

'  The  expenses  of  gaols  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge, Sarom,  Malmesbury,  Aylesbury,  and  Oxford  are  accounted  for  in 
the  Roll  of  X 166. 

*  Alan  de  Nevill  held  the  forest  courts  in  1 167 ;  in  1 168  the  barons  who 
took  the  aid  were  Richard  of  IlcheBter,  Reginald  of  Warenne,  Williaip 
Basset,  and  Guy  the  dean  of  Waltham ;  besides  these,  Richard  de  Lucy 
acted  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  Henry  Fits-Qerold  in  Kent,  and 
William  Fit^John  in  Dorset  and  Somerset.    Roll  of  11 68. 

^  The  purchase  of  a  hutch,  '  Una  huchia  ad  custodiendas  cartas  baronum 
de  militibus'  (Roll  of  11 66),  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  of  the  documents 
preserved  in  the  Liber  Niger ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  400. 
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The  aid  of  in  Buch  cases.  The  asBessment  was  one  mark  on  the  knight's  fee  ^ ; 
and  the  number  of  knights*  fees  on  which  it  was  assessed  was 
certified  by  the  landholders  themselves.  The  collection  of  the 
money  occupied  the  barons  for  two  years',  and,  as  appears 
from  the  action  of  the  next  year,  did  not  satisfy  the  king,  whilst 
it  called  forth  great  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
visitation  of  the  barons  waa  used  for  judicial  as  well  as  financial 
purposes,  the  sheriffs  had  great  opportunities  of  enforcing  justice 
as  weU  as  of  making  perquisites,  and  the  exaction  following  so 
close  on  the  severe  assize  of  1166  led  men  not  unreasonably  to 
regard  the  mechanism  employed  for  the  repression  of  crime  as 
one  of  a  series  of  expedients  for  increasing  the  receipts  of  the 
Complaints  Exchequer.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  reached  the  king  in 
people.         Normandy ;  and  he  had  by  this  time  other  reasons  for  paying 

a  visit  to  England. 
Proposal  to  142.  He  was  now  thoroughly  weary  of  the  Becket  controversy, 
heir,  in  11 70.  and  the  pertinacious  underhand  hostility  of  Lewis  YII.  He 
had  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Bretons  to  submit  to  Geofirey 
his  third  son,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  heiress  of  Count 
Conan;  and  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  his  son  Henry  the 
right  to  govern  England  as  viceroy  or  sharer  in  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  which  could  be  conferred  only  by  the  rite  of  coronation. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  returned  in  March,  1 170,  and  held  a 
great  court  at  Easter  at  Windsor,  and  another  immediately  after 
Inquest  of  at  Loudou.  In  this  second  assembly,  which  coincided  probably 
with  the  Easter  session  of  the  Exchequer,  he,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary  act  of  authority,  removed  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  king- 
dom from  their  offices,  and  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
their  receipts,  which  was  to  report  to  him  on  the  14th  of  June, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  the  younger  Henry  •.  The 
commission  of  inquiry,  the  t«xt  of  which  is  extant,  contains 
thirteen  articles,  which  specify  both  the  matters  to  be  investi- 
gated and  the  particular  method  by  which  the  information  is  to 

*  Madox,  Hiat.  Exch.  p.  398. 

'  The  same  officers  acted  as  in  1168,  with  the  addition  of  John  Cumin, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Grcrvase  of  ComheU. 
»  Bened.  Pet.  i  5. 
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be  obtained.  The  barons  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  are  to  take  Use  of  the  ' 
the  oaths  of  all  the  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders  of  each 
county,  and  to  receive  their  evidence  as  to  the  receipts  of  the 
sheriffs  and  the  whole  staff  of  their  servants,  of  the  bishops  and 
the  whole  host  of  their  temporal  officers,  of  all  the  special 
administrators  of  the  royal  demesne,  of  the  itinerant  officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  all  others  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  touching  the  public  money :  in  particular,  inquiry  is  to  be  Articles  of 
made  into  the  execution  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  whether  it 
has  been  justly  carried  out,  and  whether  the  officers  employed 
in  it  have  taken  bribes  or  hush-money;  into  the  collection  of  the 
aid  pur  fille  marier,  and  into  the  profits  of  the  forests  :  a  supple- 
mentary article  directs  inquiry  into  the  cases  in  which  homage 
due  to  the  king  and  his  son  has  not  been  paid^.  The  great 
amount  of  business  which  thus  accrued  could  not  be  dispatched 
in  so  short  a  time  by  the  same  staff  of  officers ;  the  inquest  was 
takeu  by  twelve  *  Barons  errant,'  clerk  and  lay,  in  the  counties 
nearest  London,  and  by  similar  large  commissions  in  the  more 
distant  shires ;  they  were  probably  composed  mainly  of  the 
baronage  of  the  district,  who  would  naturally  scrutinize  with 
some  jealousy  the  proceedings  of  both  the  sheriffs  and  the 
judges  *.  The  result  was  apparently  the  acquittal  of  the  officials :  ^^^.  ^ 
whether  or  no  this  was  obtained  by  purchase  ',  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  them,  but  the  sheriffs  were  not  re* 
stored  to  their  sheriffdoms,  and  had  no  further  opportunity  given 
them  of  making  their  office  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  wealth 

'  Gervase,  o.  1410 ;  Bened.  Pet.  ii.  dvi.  aq. ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  140  sq. 
On  the  points  of  likeness  between  this  document  and  the  Inatruotions  given 
to  the  Karolingian  Missi,  see  below,  chap.  xiii.  p.  613. 

*  Gr^rvase  gives  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the  comities  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Bedford : — the 
abbots  of  S.  Augustine^s  and  Chertsey ;  the  earl  of  Clare,  William  of 
Avranches,  Manaaser  of  Dammartin,  Gerold  Fitz-Ralph,  Gilbert  de  Pinkeni, 
William  Fitz-Helton,  William  Fitz-Neal,  William  Fitz-Martin,  Ralph  of 
the  Hospital,  and  Ralph  de  Dene.  In  Warwicluhire  and  Leicestershire 
Walter  de  Insula  and  Euataoe  Fitz-Stephen  acted  *  de  Inquisitione  Vice- 
comitum  Angliae.'    Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  97. 

*  William  Basset,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  Leicestershire,  owed  in  the 
19th  year  of  Henry  II  100  marks  'pro  fine  quern  fecit  cum  rege  de  jurata 
facta  super  eum  de  Inquisitione  Viceoomitum  Angliae.'  Madox,  Hist. 
Exch.  p.  97. 
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New  and  poBition  \     Henry  placed  in  their  vacant  magistracies  the 

sherifln.        ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Excheqaer  whom  he  knew  and  trusted ;  adopting 

in  this  respect  the  plan  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  used  his 
judges  for  sheriffs,  although  he  avoided  throwing  too  many  of 
tlie  counties  into  any  single  hand  :  the  Curia  Regis  and  the 
shire  thus  are  brought  together  closer  than  ever,  whilst  a  blow 
is  struck  at  the  local  influence  of  the  feudal  lords. 
Ckmmation  The  Whitsuntide  of  1170  was  however  marked  by  a  more 
king.  critical  event  than  the  inquest  of  sheriffs.      The   heir   was 

crowned  as  Henry  III;  the  ceremony  was  performed  not  by 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  by  Roger  of  York,  and  the  wife 
of  the  young  king  was  not  crowned  with  him.     This  act,  which 
was  intended   by  Henry  as  a  sign  and  seal   of  power,  was  a 
most  unfortunate  mistake.     He  had,  not  unnaturally,  supposed 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  supreme  authority  to  have  in  each 
division  of  his  dominions  a  sufficient  representative  of  royal 
majesty':   he  found  that  he  had  placed  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  an  undutiful  son  :  the  miuor  irregularities  of  the 
It  produces  coronation-day  roused  his  enemies  to  frenzy;    Thomas  Becket 
thefiecket    asserted  that  the  rights  of  Canterbury,  of  the  English  Church, 
^  of  Christianity   itself,  were   outraged  by  Archbishop  Roger's 

intrusion ;  and  Lewis  YII,  hurt  at  the  neglect  of  his  daughter, 
and  backed  by  the  support  of  the  family  of  Champagne,  who 
combined  careful  orthodoxy  with  intense  hatred  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  urged  the  pope  to  put  the  kingdom  under  interdict. 
Before  these  invitations  took  effect,  Henry,  alarmed  as  he  might 
well  be,  hastened  into  France,  reconciled  his  long  quarrel  with 
Murder  of  the  archbishop,  and  authorised  his  return.  Becket  returned  in 
bishop.  December,  excommunicated  the  opposing  bishops,  provoked  the 
king  to  utter  his  angry  and  hasty  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  ex- 
piated his  imprudent  and  unchristian  violence  by  a  cruel  death, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1 170. 

^  The  Chronicle  of  Benedict,  i.  5,  sayi  that  some  of  the  sherifib  were 
shortly  after  replaced ;  but  an  examination  of  the  lists  of  the  sheriffs,  given 
in  the  thirtieth  Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper,  shows  that  it  was  done  in 
very  few  cases,  and  that  none  of  the  sheriffs  now  removed  were  employed 
again,  except  those  who  were  members  of  the  Curia  Regis,  as  Ranulf 
GlanviU  and  William  Basset. 

'  Benedict,  L  132. 
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He  was  at  once  bailed  as  a  martyr  by  Lewb  YII  and  tbe  He  is  hailed 
count  of  Cbampagne ;  tbe  monks  of  Canterbury  were  ready 
to  accept  bim  as  tbeir  patron  saint  after  deatb,  althougb  tbey 
bad  cared  little  about  bim  during  bis  life  :  tbe  tide  of  miracle 
began  to  flow  immediately,  and  witb  it  tbe  tide  of  treason  and 
disaffection  around  tbe  person  of  tbe  king. 

143.  Henry's  anger  and  borror  at  tbe  murder  of  tbe  arcb-  Hennrap- 

^  ^  plies  for 

bisbop — an  act  wbicb   sbowed  in   its  perpetrators  not  only  absolQtkm. 

great    brutality,  but    a    profound    disregard    for    tbe   king's 

reputation  and  for  tbe  public  safety — urged  bim  to  apply  at 

once  in  self-defence  to  Borne.     Tbat  done,  be  must  keep  out 

of  tbe  way  of  tbe  bostile  legation  wbicb  bad  been  dispatcbed 

to  Normandy.      He  collected  bis  forces  in  tbe  ducby,  crossed  He  yisits 

Irelftnd* 

to  England  in  August,  1171,  and  tbence  to  Ireland,  wbere  be  1171- 

remained,  receiving  tbe  bomages  of  tbe  bisbops  and  princes  of 

tbat  divided  country,  until  be  beard  tbat  tbe  legates  wbo  were 

sent  to  absolve  bim  bad  arrived  in  Normandy.     Tliis  was  in  His  absolu- 

tion,  Mayai, 
Marcb,  1172.     On  receiving  tbe  news  be  returned  as  rapidly  1 173- 

as  be  bad  come,  made  his  submission  to  tbe  papal  representa* 

tives,  clearing  bimself  by  oatb  of  all  complicity  in  tbe  death 

of  Becket,  renouncing  tbe  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  swear-  ?f if*^^ 

ing  adhesion  to  Alexander  III  against  tbe  antipope.      Tbe  "73. 

submission  was  completed  at  Avrancbes  in  September  ^.     As  Second 

*  *  coronation 

one  portion  of  tbe  pacification,  tbe  younger  Henry  was  crowned  of  the  heir, 
a  second  time,  on  this  occasion  in  company  witb  bis  wife,  at 
Winchester  instead  of  Westminster,  and  by  tbe  archbishop  of 
Kouen  instead  of  tbe  archbishop  of  York'.  Tbe  long  storm 
seemed  to  have  ended  in  a  profound  calm.  Tbe  king  found 
time  to  demand  a  scutage  from  those  barons  who  bad  not  joined 
bim  in  bis  Irish  expedition ',  and  set  to  work  with  characteristic 
elasticity  on  a  scheme  for  a  marriage  of  his  youngest  son  John 
witb  tbe  heiress  of  Maurienne. 

144.  But  the  momentary  quiet  was  preparatory  to  tbe  real  Bebeiuon. 

*  See  Benedict,  i  31,  3a  ;  Hoveden,  ii.  35-39 ;  and  p.  561  below. 

*  Bened.  i.  31.    The  queen  was  anointed  as  well  as  crowned  :  the  young 
king  was  crowned  only. 

'  Madoz,  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  438 :  *  De  scutagio  miUtum  qui  non  abieru&t 
in  Hibemiam  aeo  denarios  nee  milites  pro  se  miserunt.* 
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Gaiuesofthe  burst  of  the  storm,  which  had  been  long  gathering  in  regions 
rebellion  of-  ,  ^tti  ii  .111 

X173.  far  more  dangerous  to  Henrys  power  than  the  council-chamber 

of  the  pope.  The  long  strain  of  the  Becket  quarrel  had  worn 
out  his  patience,  and  the  humiliation  which  attended  the  visit 
of  the  legates  placed  him  before  his  barons  in  a  position  which 
no  English  sovereign  had  yet  filled.  He  had  become  irritable 
and  exacting,  had  alienated  his  wife,  and  failed  to  secure  the 
love  of  his  children.  His  very  measures  of  reform  had  arrayed 
against  him  the  many  whose  interests  were  affected  by  his  reforms. 
A  conspiracy  against  his  life,  contrived  by  Adam  de  Port,  was 
discovered  *.  The  feudal  spirit  was  ready  for  its  opportunity, 
which  Lewis  YII  was  eager  to  make.  The  old  men  who  re- 
membered Stephen's  time  were  passing  away,  and  the  young 
ones  were  looking  forward  to  the  rule  of  a  new  generation. 
The  Maurienne  negotiation  was  the  spark  that  set  the  mass 
Theyoang  of  disaffection  in  flame.  The  king's  proposition,  that  a  proper 
John  a  pro-  provision  should  be  made  for  John,  was  opposed  by  his  eldest 
son  :  he  demanded  a  substantive  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  government;  he  would  have  England  or  Normandy  to 
himself,  or  at  least  some  territory  of  his  own  where  he  and 
his  wife  might  be  a  real  king  and  queen'.  That  he  was 
prompted  by  Lewis  YII  and  encouraged  by  promises  of  the 
lords  of  Normandy,  England,  and  Aigou,  the  historian  of  the 
time  distinctly  asserts  * ;  and  the  result  gives  some  probability 
to  the  statement,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  in  England 
an  actual  conspiracy  of  any  wide  extent  was  on  foot.  At 
Midlent,  1173,  the  young  Henry  fled  from  his  father,  and  went 
lio^ue  at  once  to  Lewis.  The  king  immediately  suspected  treason, 
Ueory  II.  and  set  the  castles  of  Normandy  in  a  condition  of  defence.  No 
time  was  lost  on  either  side.  Lewis  called  a  council  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  assist  the  young  king  to  dethrone 
his  father,  and  found  a  ready  assent  from  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Boulogne,  and  Blois:  the  king  of  Scots,  his  brother  David, 
and  Hugh  Bigod  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  also  undertook  to  support 
him,  and  received  the  promise   of  extensive  honours   to   be 

'  Adam  would  not  stand  bin  trial,  and  was  outlawed,  but  restored  a  few 
years  after;  Bened.  i.  35.    He  joined  the  rebels  in  1 1 73 ;  J.  Fantosme,  p.  6a . 
'  Bened.  i.  41.  '  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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bestowed  if  the  rebellion  were  successful '.  Each  of  the  allies  Heiii7's 
had  a  differeut  ground  of  offence :  the  count  of  Boulogne  had  France. 
a  claim  on  Mortain — ^he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen, 
and  Henry  had  tried  to  purchase  his  rights  over  the  Norman 
eounty ;  the  counts  of  Blois  and  Flauders,  besides  their  ancestral 
hatred  to  Normandy  and  their  pious  indignation  on  behalf  of 
the  martyr,  had  each  his  own  priyate  grudge ;  Henry  had  spared 
no  man's  interest  in  his  determination  to  round  off  his  territorial 
boundaries. 

The  war  broke  out  in  June ;  and  the  news  of  the  invasion  Outbreak  of 

.^_  war  in  JTunc 

of  Normandy  proYoked  an  immediate  rebellion  in  England.  1173. 
The  English  earls  had  watched   with  disgust    Henry's    pro- 
gressive measures  for  the  extinction  of  feudal  power.     Their 
castles  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  franchises  invaded, 
their  military  service  exacted  or  money  taken  in  commutation : 
every  advantage  that  the  feudal  obligation  gave  to  the  king 
he  had  used,  but  he  had  allowed  them  no  liberty  of  tyranny 
in  return.     The  most  influential  amongst  them  had  still  very  Henry's 
great  interests  in  Normandy :  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  the  England! 
great  fief  of  Breteuil ;  the  earl  of  Chester  was  hereditary  viscount 
of  Avranches  and  Bayeux ;  William  of  Aumile,  the  son  of  that 
Stephen  who  had  been  set  up  as  a  competitor  against  William 
Hufus,   had  both   his  lordship  of  Holdemess  and  his  great 
Norman  county.     Others  had  the  fancied  wrongs  of  a  century 
to  avenge;  the  Bigods  and  the  Mowbrays,  who  had  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  earlier  feudatories,  longed  to  realise  their  strength 
and  consolidate  their  local  power ;  the  king  of  Scots,  William 
the  Lion,  and  his  brother  David,  united  the  grudges  of  jealous 
neighbourhood  with  those  of  national  dis^like  and  feudal  dis- 
content.     The    English  rebellion    comprised  nearly  all  that  The  English 
portion  of  the  baronage  which  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  rebellion 
Conquest  and  the  ancient  Norman  spirit.    It  was  a  Norman  Normans, 
rebellion  on  English  soil.    They  hated  Henry  as  count  of  Anjou 
not  less  heartily  than  they  feared  him  as  king  of  England. 

^  Bened.  i.  44,  45 ;  Jordan  Fantosme  (Surteea  Society),  pp.  a>6,  15. 
The  Utter  writer,  who  was  a  contemporary,  describes  a  debate  held  by  the 
king  of  Soots  before  waging  war  in  '  sun  plenier  parlement,'  an  early  use 
of  the  word ;  p.  14. 
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War  in  The  war  of  1 1 73  began  in  France.     The  count  of  Flanders 

invaded  Normandy  from  the  north,  and  took  Aamile  and  its 
count,  too  easily  for  the  credit  of  the  latter;  Lewis  invaded 
it  from  the   south-east,   and   besieged  Vemeuil;   the  earl  of 

Henr^r's  Chester  at  the  same  time  raised  Brittany  in  revolt  Henry, 
who  had  aa  army  of  10,000  Braban^on  mercenaries  in  his  pay  ^, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Vemeuil,  and  drove  Lewis  out  of 
the  country:  he  then  moved  with  the  utmost  rapidity  on 
Brittany,  and  took  the  earl  of  Chester,  with  a  host  of  Breton 
nobles,  prisoners  at  Dol.  Thb  energetic  defence  induced  Lewis 
and  the  disobedient  sous  to  propose  peace ;  but  in  the  intervals 
of  negotiation  Henry  made  tlie  best  use  of  his  time ;  he  brought 
Yenddme  to  submission,  and  had  completely  humbled  his 
enemies  before  Christmas. 

War  in  In  England  the  struggle  began  later,  and  was  practically 

"^  decided  without  the  king's  personal  intervention.     The  govern - 

The  fiuthfta  ment  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Richard  de  Lucy :  of  the  great 

carli. 

earls,  William  de  Mandeville  of  Essex  was  faithful;  so  also 
were  William  of  Arundel  the  husband  of  Queen  Adeliza,  Re- 
ginald of  Cornwall  the  king^s  uncle,  and  Hamelin  of  Warenne 
the  king's  brother;  so  too  were  Strongbow  the  conqueror  of 
Ireland,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Northamp- 
ton, but  these  earls  were  by  no  means  a  match  in  power  or 
position  for  those  of  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Derby '.  The  earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  cousin,  tried  to  avoid  taking  part  in 
the  struggle.  All  the  bishops  on  both  sides  the  water  were 
faithful,  except  Amulf  of  Lisieux  and  Hugh  of  Durham,  who 
Proceedings  tried  to  temporise'.  Two  of  the  faithful  earls,  those  of  Essex 
justioiar  and  Arundel,  were  with  the  king  in  France ;  and  the  defence 
in  1173.  ^^  ^^  country  fell  chiefly  on  the  justiciar,  who,  on  hearing 
that  the  war  had  broken  out  in  Normandy,  determined  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  In  July,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
he  besieged  Leicester,  where  the  officers  of  the  earl  had  set 
up  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  burned  the  town,  but  failed 

^  Benedict,  i.  51. 

'  The  list  of  the  king's  eupporten  is  given  in  one  of  ths  MSS.  of  Bene* 
diet  (vol.  i.  p.  51). 
*  Jord.  Fantosme,  pp.  26,  73. 
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to  take  the  castle.     Leaving  a  force  to  continue  tbe  siege^  the  War  in  the 
justiciar,  this  time  in  company  with  Humfrey  Bohun  the  con- 
stable, advanced  on  Berwick,  where  they  were  detained  until 
September,  when   the  earl  of  Leicester  with  his  wife  and  a 
large  force  of  Flemings  landed  in  Norfolk,  and  was  welcomed 
by  Hugh  Bigod.     On  this  news  the  justiciar  hastened  south-  Capture  of 
wards  and,  having  been  joined  by  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester. 
Arundel,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  earl  and  countess  at 
Fomham,  where  more  than  10,000  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries 
were  slain.     The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  now 
had  in  his  own  hiuids  the  two  of  his  enemies  who  were  most 
dangerous  to  him  ^. 

The  contest  however  was  not  over.     Early  in  1174  the  king  invuioii  of 
of  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  sent  his  brother  David  to  1174- 
the  relief  of  Leicester,  and  reduced  the  border  fortresses  one 
by  one  to  surrender.     Aoger  Mowbray  who  held  the  castles 
of  Thirsk,  Malessart,  and  Axholm,  and  the  earl  of  Ferrers  who 
had  fortified  Tutbury  and  Duffield,  co-operated  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester's  knights  and  with  Hugh  Bigod,  who  was  ravaging  Conduct  of 
his  own  county  with  another   Flemish  army.     Norwich   and 
Nottingham  were  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  Northampton,  in 
spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  townsmen,  was  plundered '. 
The  justiciar  was  detained  in  middle  England,  apparently  un- 
certain against  which  of  the  enemies  he  should  march  first  ^ 
and  employed  himself  in  besieging  Huntingdon :  he  could  not 
leave  the  country  unsettled  behind  him ;  the  king  of  Scots 
might  be  in  Northumberland,  but  the  younger  Henry  and  Philip  Threatened 
of  Flanders  with  a  gpreat  fleet  were  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  at  frwn 
Gravelines ;  the  king  had  his  hands  full  in  Poictou ;  the  count 
of  Bar  had  landed  with  mercenaries  at  Hartlepool,  and  it  was 
uncertain   which   side  the  great  Hugh   de  Puiset,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  most  magnificent  lord  of  the  whole  north 
country,  was  about  to  take\ 

Li  this  great  emergency  the  victory  of  the  royal  party  was 

^  Benedict,  i.  58-62 ;  Jordan  Fantosme,  pp.  45-50. 

'  J.  Fantosme,  pp.  53  sq.  '  Ibid.  pp.  38,  40. 

*  Benedict,  L  64,  65. 
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Fidelity  of    secured  by  the  fidelity  of  the  people.     The  barons  of  Yorkshire 

■hirexnen.     and  the  whole  force  of  the  county  rallied  round  the  sherifi^ 

Robert  Stuteville ;  Archbishop  Roger  sent  his  vassals  under  his 

constable,  Robert  de  Thilli ;  Ranulf  Glanvill,  William  de  Vescy, 

Oaptoreof    and  Bernard  of  Balliol   brought  up   their  knights;   and  the 

Soots.  assembled  army  overtook  Eling  William  at  Alnwick,  took  him 

by  surprise,  and  captured  him  with  the  leading  men  of  his 

Prowenof    court.     In  Lincolnshire,  Geoffirey,  the  king's  natural  son,  the 

the  bishop*       ,  ,  ii»jii 

elect  of  bishop-elect  of  Lincoln,  collected  the  army  of  the  shire  and  took 
Axholm ;  he  then  marched  into  Yorkshire,  where,  his  force  in- 
creasing as  he  proceeded,  he  captured  the  other  castles  of  the 

Arriplof     Mowbrays^     Li  the  meantime  the  king  himself  had  arrived. 

Aug.  7, 1 1 74.  Immediately  on  landing  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  day  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  cap- 
tured: at  the  head  of  his  Braban9onB  he  hastened  to  London, 
and  thence  to  Huntingdon,  which  surrendered  immediately. 
From  Huntingdon  he  moved  against  Hugh  Bigod,  in  whom  now 

Submission  the  rebellion  centred.     The  veteran  conspirator  saw  that  the 

of  the  rebels. 

contest  was  hopeless ;  without  a  battle  he  made  his  submission 
to  the  king  at  Seleham,  and  surrendered  his  castles:  a  week 
after  the  bishop  of  Durham  arrived,  and  by  a  like  submission 
and  surrender  obtained  permission  for  his  nephew,  the  count 
of  Bar,  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  his  forces:  the  same  day 
the  constables  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Roger  Mowbray  and 
the  earl  Ferrers,  surrendered  their  fortresses,  and  the  struggle 
was  over  in  England.  The  king  returned  hastily  to  relieve 
Rouen  which  his  son  was  besieging,  but  his  short  stay  had  been 
enough  to  prove  that  the  opportunity  of  his  enemies  was  over. 
t>esee,  Peace  was  made  in  September  ^. 

The  importance  of  this  struggle,  the  last  which  the  feudal 
baronage  undertook  in  arms  against  the  royal  power,  may 
excuse  some  amount  of  detail'.  The  result  in  France  may 
testify  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Henry :  the  result  in  England 

^  Benedict,  1.  65-69.  "  Ibid.  72-79. 

'  *SeignurB,  en  U  meie  fei,  merreille  est  mult  grant 
Pur  quei  li  suen  demeine  le  vunt  ri  demenant^ 
Le  plus  honurable  e  le  plus  oonquerant 
Que  fust  en  nule  terre  puis  le  tens  Moysant^ 
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testifies  chiefly  to  the  couBtitotional  hold  which  he  had  obtained  The  result  of 
on  the  body  of  the  nation,  on  the  Church,  and  on  the  newer,  less  to  be 
thoroughly  Norman,  portion  of  the  baronage.  The  great  earls  chiefl:ir  to 
had  indeed  conducted  .their  revolt  as  if  they  had  never  intended  nessof  the' 
to  be  successful.  They  had  had  no  settled  plan,  no  watchword,  people, 
no  cry  by  which  they  could  attract  the  people.  They  trod  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  rebel  earls  under  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I,  and  they  shared  in  their  evil  fortune,  more  happy  than 
they  in  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  more  politic  and  more 
merciful  conqueror.  The  bishops  had  stood  firmly  on  the  king's 
side,  with  the  exception  of  Hugh  de  Puiset,  whose  temporising 
policy  had  redounded  to  his  own  confusion.  The  free  men  of 
town  and  country  had  been  faithful  at  a  great  cost.  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  and  Northampton  had  paid  dearly  for  their  fidelity, 
for  the  earls,  where  they  had  the  power,  burned  and  ravaged 
the  towns  with  twofold  satisfaction.  The  shires  had  contributed 
their  force  willingly,  and  had  done  good  work.  The  baronage 
which  had  sprung  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  from 
the  families  promoted  and  enriched  by  Henry  I,  which  in  many 
cases  were  free  from  the  influence  of  Norman  connexion, — pos- 
sessing no  Norman  lands,  and  unaffected  by  Norman  preposses- 
sions, which  was  learning  the  benefit  of  law  and  social  security, 
and  being  amalgamated  day  by  day  in  sympathy  and  hopes  with 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people, — the  baronage  too  had  shown 
both  faith  and  gratitude.  The  administration  itself,  the  justiciar 
and  his  subordinates,  had  proved  equal  to  the  strain :  there  was 
no  treason  among  the  ministers ;  and  if  they  had  shown  some 
symptoms  of  weakness,  it  was  owing  to  the  sudden  and  be^ 
wildering  character  of  the  revolt. 

Henry's  victory  was  so  complete  that  he  could  afford  to  be  Henry's 
generous  * ;    he  saw  that  his  true  policy  was  not  to  revenge  ^  ®™'^"*^^' 
himself  by  executions  and  confiscations,  but,  whilst  he  turned 

Fora  sulement  li  reis  Gharle,  ki  poest^  fud  grant 
Par  lea  dudze  cumpaignuns  Olivier  e  Bodlant.* 

Jordan  Fantosme,  p.  6. 

^  Dialogus  de  Scaocario,  ii.  c.  a  :   *  Contra  numerosam  hostium  multitu- 

dinem  soUus  Divinae  gratiae  magnitudo  subvenit,  et  quasi  pugnante  pro 

Be  Domino,  sic  in  brevi  pene  rebellea  omnes  obtinuit  ut  longe  fortius 

quam  prius,  ex  eo  quo  infirmari  debuit,  oonfirmaretur  in  regno 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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Fblitio         his  enemies  into  friends  by  his  mercy,  to  disarm  them  effec- 

ciemency.  » 

tually.  He  kept  a  tight  hand  on  their  castles,  many  of  which 
he  dismantled  ^ ;  he  probably  exacted  considerable  sums  by  way 
of  ransom ;  but  he  shed  no  blood  and  seized  no  inheritances. 

145.  He  took  further  advantage  of  his  practical  supremacy 
in  the  country  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  organisation  which  he 
had  begun ;  and  one  result  of  the  rebellion  was  his  more  con- 
?«gT"tm  tinuous  residence  in  England.  After  his  return  from  France 
during  1175  in  1 1 75  he  stayed  two  whole  years  in  the  country;  holding 
constant  councils  and  enforcing  fresh  measures  of  consolidation. 
He  had  now  filled  up  the  episcopal  sees  that  had  been  vacant 
since  the  Becket  quarrel;  Richard  of  Ilchester  and  John  of 
Oxford  had  become  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich:  the 
chancellorship,  which  had  long  been  in  abeyance  or  in  com- 
mission, was  given  to  Ralph  de  Wameville,  treasurer  of  York, 
who  lived  in  Normandy  and  discharged  his  duties  by  means 
of  a  vice-chancellor,  Walter  of  Coutances  \  The  reality  of  the 
king's  reconciliation  with  the  Church  was  exhibited  by  his 
attendance  with  his  son  at  an  ecclesiastical  council  held  by 
the  new  archbishop,  Richard  of  Dover,  at  Westminster,  the 
week  after  his  arrival,  in  May  11 75.  That  Whitsuntide  he 
held  his  royal  court  at  Reading ',  where  he  compelled  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  showed 
his  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  by  severely  enforcing  the 
forest-law  against  the  barons.  After  a  conference  with  the  Welsh 
princes  at  Gloucester  \  in  which  he  forced  them  and  the  border 

.  .  .  Tarn  enormia  sceleris  incentoribas  inaudita  pepercit  misericordift,  nt 
eorum  pauci  rerum  BUftrum,  nulli  vero  status  sui  vel  corporum  dispendia 
sustinerent.' 

^  Will.  Kewb.  ii.  c.  38.  The  series  of  measures  touching  the  castles 
runs  over  several  yean.  Orders  were  given  for  dismantling  them  imme- 
diately after  the  war ;  R.  Dioeto,  c.  585.  These  were  carried  out  in  1 176 ; 
Bened.  i.  121,  124,  126  (see  below,  pp.  484,  485).  On  the  restoration  of 
the  earls  in  11 77  their  castles  were  still  retained  in  the  king's  hands 
(Bened.  i.  134,  135).  The  same  year  all  the  royal  castles  in  the  north 
changed  their  officers  (Bened.  i.  160),  and  shortly  after  (ibid.  L  178) 
the  council  advised  the  king  to  keep  in  hand  those  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham. 

'  R.  Die.  c  567.  He  hdd  it  till  11 81,  when  the  king  gave  it  to  his  son 
Geoffrey. 

*  'Curiam  et  festum  regium.*    Bened,  I.  91,  92. 
.   *  « Magnum  tenuerunt  oondlinm  apud  Gloucestriam.*    Bened.  i.  92. 
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barons  to  swear  peace,  be  held  a  great  council  at  "Woodstock  *,  CJouncfls  of 
wbere  be  filled  up  tbe  vacant  abbacies,  and  issued  an  edict  by 
wbicb  tbe  persons  wbo  bad  been  lately  in  arms  against  bim  ^<^  *^ 
were  forbidden  to  come  to  court  witbout  a  summons ;  no  one 
was  to  remain  at  tbe  court  between  sunset  and  sunrise  witbout 
permission ;  and  no  one  on  tbis  side  tbe  Severn  was  to  wear 
arms  as  a  part  of  bis  ordinary  habit ;  men  bad  gone  about  witb 
bows  and  arrows  and  sbarp  knives  too  long  '.     Tbence  be  went  tX  Lichfield, 
to  Lichfield,  wbere  be  banged  four  knights  for  the  murder  of 
a  forester :  tbence  to  Nottingham,  wbere  he  held  a  great  visita-  at  NoMing- 
tion  of  the  forests,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of 
the  justiciar,  exacted  large  sums  as  fines  for  the  waste  of  the 
vert  and  venison,  which  he  had  himself  during  the  war  autho- 
rised his  supporters  to  destroy  '.     This  conduct,  which  was  in 
itself  unjustifiable,  was  probably  provoked  by  tbe  extravagance 
with  which  the  permission  had  been  used.     He  next  went  to  at  York* 
York,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Scots  and  the  homage 
promised  by  the  king  at  tbe  peace  of  Falaise.     In  October  be  at  Windsor, 
held  a  great  council  at  Windsor  ^,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Connaught.     Immediately  after  Christmas  be  called  ^""^^  ^^ 
a  great  council  at  Northampton,  in  which  be  renewed  anduapton. 
amplified  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  ^ 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  since  the  death  of  Becket  had  been  internal 

.  ,  adminia- 

so   unsettled,  that  the  measures  which  the  inquest  into  thetration. 
conduct  of  the  sheriffs  was  intended  to  promote  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  suspended:    but  tbe  administration  bad  not 
for  one  moment  been  disturbed  in  its  ordinary  course.     The  Taxes  of 
king  had  exacted  the  scutage  for  the  Irish  expedition  in  1 172, 1 173. 
and  in  11 73  six  detachments  of  Exchequer  officers  had  taken 
a  tallage  throughout  the  country,  and  held  courts  of  justice  at 

^  '  Magnum  coram  praedictis  regibas  celebrayerunt  [epiaoopi]  Goncilimn.' 
Bened.  i.  93. 

*  Ibid. :  '  In  ipeo  autem  ooncilio  praecepit  rex  publioo  edicto/  &o. 
'  Ibid.  p.  94. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1 01  :  *  Congregatis  apud  WindeBhovers  .  .  .  archiepiscopo  Can- 
tuariensi  et  episoopia  Angluie  et  oomitibus  et  baronibus  terrae  suae. 

'  '  Magnum  ooncilium  de  statutid  regni.'  Bened.  i.  107.  '  Coram  epi- 
soopia, comitibuB,  baronibus,  militibus  et  aliis  bominibus  suis.*  R.  Diceto, 
c.  5S8. 

I  i  2 
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vintatioii  the  same  time  \  The  next  year,  a  year  of  war,  left  no  time  for 
judicial  business,  but  in  1175  the  shires  were  visited  by  justices 
again.  Each  year's  account  presents  a  different  arrangement  of 
circuits,  or  a  different  staff  of  judges.  The  Assize  of  North- 
ampton placed  this  jurisdiction  on  a  more  permanent  footing. 

The  Assize  of  Northampton  was  issued  in  January,  1176^ 
and  formed,  like  that  of  Clarendon,  a  body  of  instructions  for 
the  itinerant  justices.  It  contains  thirteen  articles,  many  of 
them  marked  by  a  severity  which  contrasts  un&vourably  with 
the  character  of  the  earlier  document,  but  which  was  no  doubt 
called  for  by  the  condition  in  which  the  country  had  been  left 
New  in-  by  the  late  war.  The  punishment  of  felons  is  made  more  cruel 
the  itinerant  than  before;  stringent  measures  are  directed  against  fugitives 
and  outlaws,  and  the  manner  of  presenting  the  report  of  the 
inquest  is  defined  in  nearly  the  same  language.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commission  of  1 170  is  traceable;  the  sheriffs  are 
not  now  associated  with  the  justices  as  the  persons  to  whom  the 
report  is  to  be  made,  and  a  particular  inquiry  is  ordered  into 
the  receipts  of  the  king's  bailifis.  Other  articles  have  special 
reference  to  the  recent  rebellion ;  every  man,  be  he  earl,  baron, 
knight,  freeholder,  or  villein,  is  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  or  to 
be  arrested  as  the  king's  enemy;  the  castles,  the  destruction 
of  which  had  been  ordered,  are  to  be  really  destroyed ;  and 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  king  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  castle-guard  by  those  who  are  liable  to  it.  Nor  was 
the  visitation  confined  to  criminal  jurisdiction ;  the  judges  were 
to  take  recognitions  of  novel  disseisin,  and  to  hear  eveiy  sort 
of  plea  that  was  cognisable  under  royal  writ  touching  fiefs  of 
half  a  knight's  fee  or  less.  In  their  fiscal  capacity  they  were  to 
examine  into  the  escheats,  wardships,  crown  lands  and  churches. 
The  fourth  article  directs  that,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  free- 
holder, the  rights  of  his  family,  his  will  and  his  debts,  are  to  be 
provided  for  before  the  relief  is  paid  to  his  lord  :  and  that  ques- 
tions arising  as  to  the  nature  of  his  tenure  are  to  be  decided  by 
a  recognition  of  twelve  men.     This  clause  is  probably  the  text 


P<ditical 
articlei. 


Civil  jurig. 
diotiob. 


^  Pipe  RoEb  of  the  several  years  ;  Madox^  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  84  sq. 
'  Bened.  i.  107  sq. ;  Hoyeden,  ii.  89  sq. ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  143  sq. 
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of  the  law  on  which  the  assize  of  Mori  (Tancester  as  a  part  of  DiTiiion  of 
the  regular  process  was  founded.  The  execution  of  the  assize  into  six 
of  Northampton  was  committed  to  six  detachments,  each  con- 
Bisting  of  three  judges ' ;  to  each  detachment  a  cluster  of  coun- 
ties or  circuit  was  assigned  :  of  the  eighteen  judges,  eight  were 
barons  acting  as  sheriffs  at  the  time,  and  in  most  cases  one  of 
the  three  was  sheriff  of  one  of  the  counties  in  his  circuit.  The 
lists  of  sheriffs  show  a  considerable  change  of  officials  in  the 
year  following  the  assize,  with  the  marked  result  of  throwing 
the  sheriffdom  more  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  court. 

The  years  11 76  and  11 77  were  occupied  with  constant  conn-  Oonxusiitof 

II 96  HTlCl 

oils,  in  which  all  sorts  of  business  were  transacted  :  the  disputes  1177* 
between  the  two  archbishops  furnished  occupation  for  more 
than  one  ^;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  with  the  king 
of  Sicily  was  considered  in  another';  in  a  great  council  at 
Winchester,  on  Michaelmas-day,  11 76,  the  king  took  all  the 
castles  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  not  even  sparing  those 
of  the  faithful  Richard  de  Lucy^;  and  in  a  court  held  at 
Westminster,  November  12  ^  he  received  the  ambassadors  of 
both  emperors,  and  several  minor  princes.  In  11 7 7,  as  in  1176, 
Northampton  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  January  council^; 
in  a  court  held  in  February  at  Winchester,  the  king  directed  Inqneit  into 
a  new  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  the  royal  bailiffs,  and  issued 
summonses  for  a  general  feudal  levy  ^ ;  at  the  beginning  of  Lent 

>  The  names  of  the  judges  are  given  in  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict^ 
i.  107,  108. 

'  lliere  wu  a  oottncil  of  clergy,  March  14,  at  Wefttmintter  to  meet  the 
Boraan  legate;  there  the  two  archbishops  quarrelled;  on  the  15th  of 
August  a  council  of  bishops,  earb,  and  barons  met  to  settle  the  strife ; 
Bened.  L  112,  118. 

'  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  ambassadors  Henry  called  together  the 
archbishops*  bishops,  earls,  and  aapienthns  of  the  kingdom  on  the  a  5th  of 
May;  the  subject  was  discussed  and  *habito  traotatu  oonununi'  the  proposal 
was  accepted/    B.  Diceto,  c.  590 ;  Bened.  i.  116. 

*  Bened.  i«  124;  B.  Diceto,  c.  594. 
B  R.  Diceto,  c.  595. 

*  *  Magnum  celebravit  concilium  cum  episcopiB,  oomitibus  et  bazonibus 
Buis.'    Bened.  i.  132. 

"*  The  sherifis  were  to  report  at  the  Easter  Exchequer:  'Praeterea  ibidem 
per  oonsilia  fiuniliarium  suorum  mandavit  omnibus  oomitibus  et  baronibus 
et  militibus  regni  qui  de  eo  in  oapite  tenebant,  quod  omni  occadone  remota  ^ 

essent  bene  paiati  equis  et  armis  apud  Londonias  in  octavis  dausi  Paschao 
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Spanish        a  great  assembly  was  held  in  London,  in  which  Henry  arbitrated 

1 177.  between  the  kings  of  Gastille  and  Navarre  with  the  advice  of 

his  court  ^;  in  Hay  the  king  held  a  council  at  Gkddington  to 

treat  '  of  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  realm/  and  another  at 

Oxford  to  witness  the  nomination  of  John  as  king  of  Ireland, 

and  the  partition  of  that  country  among  the  barons  who  had 

Feudal  levy  joined  in  the  adventure  of  the  conquest  ^     The  next  month  at 

mdition  to    Winchester  all  the  tenants-in-chief  were  called  together  to  hear 

the  king's  purpose  of  going  to  Normandy,  and  to  prepare  to 

accompany  him'.     A  great  expedition  was  contemplated,  but 

the  necessity  for  war  was  averted  for  the  time,  and  the  forces 

returned  home,  spared  from  the  danger  of  affording  a  precedent 

for  foreign  service  in  time  to  come.     But  although  the  army 

was  not  needed  in  Normandy  the  king's  presence  was  indis- 

Henry         peusable,  and  in  August  he  left  England  for  a  year:   during 

which  the  country  enjoyed  profound  quiet. 

He  returns        He  returned  in  the  following  July,  and,  as  usual,  signalised 

'  his  presence  by  some  energetic  reforms.     This  time  his  zeal 

took  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  Curia  Regis.     He  had  heard 

that  the   measures  of  the  justices  had  been  oppressive,  that 

their  number  was  far  too  great:   eighteen  judges  are  said  by 

the  chronicler  to  have  been  acting  at  once ;  possibly  the  eighteen 

His  changes  who  had  gone  on  circuit  in  11 76.     Without  actually  dismissing 

Eegis.  these,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  chose  five  of  liis 

own  immediate  servants,  two  clerks  and  three  laymen,  before 

whom  he  ordered  all  the  complaints  of  his  people  to  be  brought^ 

secuturi  eum  Inde  in  Normanniam  at  moratori  secom  per  unum  i^«*ntrn  m 
partibuB  transmariTiw  ad  custamentum  eorum.'    Bened.  i.  138. 

^  'Mandavit  arohiepifloopis,  episcopis,  oomitibos  et  baronibus  totias 
Angliae  quod  essent  ad  eum  apud  Lundonias  Dominica  prozima  post  caput 
jejunii;  habit iirus  enim  erat  illorum  consilia  do  quodam  judicio  faoiendo 
inter  duos  reges  Hispaniae.*  Bened.  i.  139.  'Venerunt  tot  abbates,  tot 
decani,  tot  ardiidiaooni  quot  sub  numero  non  cadebant.  Venerunt  etiam 
illuc  comites  et  barones  regni  quorum  non  est  numerus.*  Ibid.  145. 
'  ArchiepiscopuB  Cantuariensis  et  episoopi  Angliae  qui  aderant  et  oomites 
et  barones  regni .  .  .  adjudicaverunt.'    Ibid.  151. 

'  Bened.  i.  160,  162.  • 

*  « Venerunt  etiam  illuc  ad  eum  comites  et  barones  et  milites  regni  sul 
per  summonitionem  suam.  .  . .  Gongregatis  itaque  omnibus  in  urbe  Win* 
toniae  rex  per  consilium  eorum  transt'retationem  suam  distuUt.*  Bened. 
i.  178.  The  king  himself  sailed  August  17  ;  Bened.  i.  190  ;  and  returned 
July  15,  1178;  ibid.  207. 
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reserving  the  harder  cases  for  his  own  hearing  as  hefore,  toTheKwrnof 
be  decided  with  the  council  of  the  wise  ^.     In  this  measure  is  Bench,  and 
traced  the  foundation  of  the  Clourt  of  King's  Bench  as  a  separate  or  the, 
committee  of  the  Curia  Regis;  whilst  the  power  of  hearing 
appeals,  as  now  reserved  to  the  king,  marks  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  the  judicial  system  out  of  which  the 
equitable  and  appellate  jurisdictions  sprang.     The  immediate 
effect  of  this  measure  is  uncertain,  for  the  two  following  years 
produced  greater  changes,  both  personal  and  official. 

Soon  after  Easter,  11 70,  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  had  been  Kichard  de 
chief  justiciar  for  twenty-five  years,  and  who  had  been  faithful  in  1179. 
to  the  king  and  just  to  the  people  during  the  whole  time,  re- 
signed his  office,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lesnes,  which 
he  had  founded  •.     Henry  took  advantaire  of  the  event  to  re-  Newdivision 

.    .  .  .  •nd  distn- 

model  the  provincial  administration  :  in  a  great  council  held  at  bution  of 
Windsor,  setting  aside  the  arrangement  of  six  circuits  so  lately  work, 
devised,  he   divided  England   into  four  districts,  East,  West, 
Midland,  and  North.   To  each  of  these  five  judges  were  assigned, 
one  bishop,  one  or  two  chaplains  or  clerks,  and  three  or  four 
laymen.     The  northern  circuit  had  no  bishop,  but  six  judges, 
one  of  whom  was  Ranulf  Qlanvill.     Of  the  whole  body  only 
eight  had  been  before  employed  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and 
most  of  the  new  justices  are  traceable  as  succeeding  in  process 
of  time  to  sheriffdoms  and  other  high  offices'.     The  report 
of  the  commission  was    made  to   the  king  in  August,  but 
the  accounts  appear  in  the  roll  of  1180.     Ralph  de  Diceto 
explains  the  measure  as  an  attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  use 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Norwich,  and  Ely  as  checks  on  the  Three 
lay  officials,  or  at  least  so  to  blend  lay  and  clerical  influences  in  among  the 
the  arrangement  as  to  secure  equitable  treatment  for  the  liti- 
gants \    The  expedient  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  successful : 
it  was  not  repeated ;   Ranulf  Qlanvill,  the  great  lawyer,  was 
almost  immediately  after  appointed  to  the  place  which  Richard 

^  Bened.  i.  207.    See  below,  p.  601. 

*  Bened.  i.  238.  'Tunc  rex  congregatiB  episoopia  et  oomitibus  et  pro- 
oeribaa  regni . . .  commoni  eomm  oonidlio,  coram  rege  filio  suo  diviait  ia 
quatuor  partea  Angliain.'  Ibid. 

»  Bttoed.  i.  238,  239,  *  B.  Diceto,  00.  605,  606.  _ 
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Banulf  ^  Lucy  had  held  ^,  and  under  his  administration  the  king's  long 
^otidar,  <^d  varied  experiments  came  to  an  end.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
"^'  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  an  inventive  or  adaptative  genius 

for  legal  proceedings,  he  came  up  to  his  master's  ideal  of  a  good 
judge. 
Latter  years      1^6.   The  remaining  years  of  Henry  furnish  little  that  b 
of  Henry  II.  ^£  constitutional  importance.     He  paid  during  the  time  four 
long  visits '  to  England,  and  on  each  occasion  left  the  'impress 
Newooizuge  ^^  ^^^  presence.     In  1180  he  ordered  a  new  coinage,  the  second 
m  n8o.        coinage  of  the  reign ;   for  the  promise  made  at  the  treaty  of 
Assize  of      Wallingford  had  been  redeemed  in  11 58  ^     In  1 181  he  issued 
rSi?  ^       ^®  Assize  of  Arms,  by  which  he  directed  the  whole  of  the  free- 
men of  the  country  to  provide  themselves  with  armour  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  and  the  inquiry  by  oath  of  legal  juries 
to  determiDe  the  liability  of  each^.     The  same  year  he  made 

'  HovedeD,  ii.  315.  * 

'  The  dates  are  as  follows : — ^In  April,  1 180,  the  king  went  to  Normandy; 
he  returned  July  27,  1181.  He  left  affain  March  3,  1181;  returning 
June  10,  1 1 84.  He  left  again  April  xo,  1185,  and  returned  April  27, 
1x86.  Leaving  next  February  17,  T187,  he  returned  January  30,  11 88. 
His  final  departure  from  England  took  place  July  10,  11 88,  and  he  died 
July  6,  1 189. 

'  See  above,  p.  334.  The  offsnces  of  the  coiners  had  called  forth  some 
Very  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  Henry  I,  who  by  hia  charter  had 
promised  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  coinage.  William  of  Malmesbury 
(Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34)  mentions  the  depreciation  of  the  coin  as  an  act  of 
Stephen,  and  the  private  coinage  of  the  barons  was  one  of  the  pointa  notfld 
by  William  of  Newburgh  at  the  same  period  (above,  p.  328).  Henry  had 
very  early  taken  measures  to  restore  the  coin  to  its  due  weight,  ana  had 
ordered  a  common  coinage  for  the  whole  country  to  be  struck,  which  alone 
was  to  be  taken  at  the  Exchequer ;  Dialogus  i.  c.  3.  In  the  Pipe  Boll 
of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  are  some  notices  of  the  punishment  of 
fraudulent  money  era;  but  the  first  mention  of  the  'commutatio  monetae* 
is  in  1 158.  The  new  coinage  of  11 80  was  received  by  the  people  with 
suspicion  (W.  Newb.  iii.  c.  5) ;  but  the  severe  measures  against  the 
moneyers  were  again  necessary.  An  assize  was  issued  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  old  coin  was  declared  unlawful  after  Martinmas,  and  the 
new  coinage,  struck  under  the  management  of  Philip  Aymar,  a  native  of 
Touraine,  was  thus  forced  into  circulation.  Unluckily  Philip  was  fuirnd 
conniving  at  the  frauds  of  the  moneyers  ;  the  minor  ofienders  were 
punished,  but  he  was  pardoned,  and  escaped  to  France.  Ralph  Niger 
lays  the  blame  on  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  *  B^ag 
himself  corrupted  by  Archbishop  Richard,  he  suffered  the  coin  to  be 
corrupted,  and  neveitheless  hanged  the  corrupters  of  it  ;*  Ralph  Niger  (ed. 
AnstrutJier),  p.  168.  Cf.  R.  Diceto,  c.  611  ;  Gervase,  c.  1457;  Madox. 
Hist.  Exch.  189  sq. ;  Benedict,  ii.  pref.  pp.  ci-civ. 

*  Benedict,  i.  278  sq. ;  Hoveden,  ii.  201  \  Select  CSiartera,  pp.  146-149. 
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his  son  QeoflTrey  chancellor.     In  1184  he  promulgated  ^^^pSjS^**** 

Assize  of  Woodstock,  a  code  of  forest  ordinances,  which  were  "<^- 

very  stringent,  but  somewhat  less  inhuman  than  the  customs  of 

his  grandfather  \     In  1186  he  filled  up  the  vacant  churches, 

objecting  in  a  significant  way  to  the  election  of  the  officers  of 

his  court  to  the  bishoprics,  and  thus  delaying  the  promotion 

of  Bichard  the  Treasurer,  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Herbert  the  Poor, 

and  other  rising  men '.     The  same  year  he  assembled  an  army  §^|*^  ^ 

for  an  expedition  to  Galloway,  but  at  Carlisle  he  received  the  "86. 

homage  of  the  rebellious  lords,  and  returned  home,  taking  a 

Bcutage  of  his  barons'.     In  1188,  after  the  shock  of  the  capture  gal^din 

°  ,  ,  .  Tithe  in 

of  Jerusalem,  he  obtained  from  a  great  national  council  at  uss. 
Geddington*  a  promise  of  a  tithe  to  be  contributed  towards 
the  Crusade,  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  which  his 
favourite  plan  of  inquest  by  jury  was  again  employed.  But 
although  these  acts  have  an  importance  of  their  own,  the  real 
interest  of  this  period  of  Henry's  life  lies  outside  of  England, 

^  Benedict,  i.  525.  334  ;  Hoveden,  ii.  243  ;  Select  Ghaiiera,  pp.  149-152. 

*  Benedict,  i.  346  :  *  Rex  .  .  .  election!  de  illia  fiictae  oonsentire  nolait, 
reBpondens  illos  satis  divites  esse,  et  se  de  caeteio  nunquam  datarum 
episcopatum  alicui  pro  amore,  yel  oonsanguinitate,  vel  oonolio,  vel  preoe, 
yel  pretio,  sed  iUis  quos  elegerit  sibi  Dominas.' 

'  Benedict,  i.  348  ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  441. 

*  '  Convocatis  arohiepiscopo  et  episcopis  et  comitibus  et  baronibus  regni.' 
Benedict,  ii.  33.  The  ordinance  is  in  Benedict,  ii.  30 ;  Hoveden,  ii.  335 ; 
Select  Charten,  pp.  153,  153.  The  oonndls  of  the  later  years  whioh  have 
not  been  mentioneid  in  the  above  notes,  were  as  follows : — 

In  1184  Hanulf  Glanvill  held  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  pope's 
demand  of  an  aid  from  the  clergy;  Bened.  L  311.  The  king  returned 
to  England  on  the  loth  of  June,  and  held  a  council  with  the  bishops  and 
monks,  at  Reading,  Aug.  5  ;  at  Windsor,  Oct.  23 ;  and  at  London,  Dec.  2  ; 
R.  Diceto,c.  619. 

In  1185  the  king  held  a  council  of  bishqps,  abbots,  earls,  and  baions 
on  the  1 7th  of  March,  at  Clerkenwell,  to  discuss  a  crusade  ;  Bened.  i.  336 ; 
R.  Diceto,  c.  626.  At  the  Easter  court  he  knighted  John,  and  gave 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  to  the  king  of  Scots.  On  April  16  he  went 
abroad. 

In  1 186,  having  returned  April  27,  he  met  the  bishops  and  clergy  at 
Eynsham,  May  25 ;  the  council,  which  was  held  for  the  election  of  bi&ops, 
sat  for  eight  days ;  R.  Diceto,  631 :  and  a  similar  assembly  was  held  at 
Marlborough,  Sept.  14,  At  Christmas,  at  Guildford,  a  very  solemn  ooart 
was  held,  and  the  grand-seijeantieB  usual  at  the  ooronations  were  per- 
formed ;  Bened.  iL  3. 

In  1 187,  on  Feb.  17,  the  king  went  abroad  ;  he  returned  Jan.  30,  1 188. 

In  1 188,  on  Feb.  11,  he  held  the  council  at  Geddington ;  on  the  loth  of 
July  he  went  abroad,  and  never  returned. 
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War  In        in  hiB  contest  with  his  disobedient  sons  and  King  Philip  of 
France.    During  these  struggles   the  English  baronage,  as  a 
rule,  was  faithful:    but  had  the  great  earls  even  wished  to 
renew  their  pretensions,  they  were  too  tightly  bound  by  the 
Changes       royal  policy  of  precaution   or  by  personal  gratitude.     Hugh 
earls.  Bigod  had  closed  his  uneasy  career  in  1177 :  the  earl  of  Chester 

had  been  restored  to  the  royal  fiBtyour  and  made  useful  in 
Ireland  the  same  year;  he  died  in  1181 :  the  earl  of  Leicester 
had  recovered  his  estates,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles, 
in  1 1 77,  and  continued  faithful;  although,  when  the  young 
king  rebelled  in  1183,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  imprison 
him  as  well  as  his  wife^,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief:  and 
the  same  precaution  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  others:  Roger  Mowbray  went  on  a  crusade  in 
1 186. 
Rebellion  of  There  is  no  trace  of  any  sympathy  felt  in  England  for  the 
sons  in  1 183.  revolt  of  the  king's  sons  in  1183;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
such  feeling,  the  short  duration  of  the  struggle,  which  closed 
at  the  death  of  the  young  king  in  June,  would  have  prevented 
its  manifestation :  but  the  war  was  really  confined  to  the 
Poictevin  provinces.  The  rebellious  son,  on  whom  much  empty 
sentiment  has  been  wasted,  was  a  showy  and  ambitious  man, 
possessed  of  popular  accomplishments,  and  professing  sympathy 
with  the  baronial  party  which  his  feither  was  constantly  em- 
Ghanoter  of  ployed  in  repressing  ^.  He  had  some  gifts  that  his  &ther 
Henry.  wanted,  or  did  not  take  the  pains  to  exhibit;  and  either  by 
these,  or  as  a  result  of  his  father's  unpopularity,  won  from 
the  annalists  of  the  time  the  character  of  a  popular  favourite. 
His  conduct  however  vkis  that  of  an  unprincipled,  ungrate- 
ful son,   a  faithless    brother,   and  a  contemptible   politician; 

'  Bened.  i.  294.  The  importance  of  the  ooantess,  who  is  almost  always 
mentioned  as  present  where  her  husband  was,  is  worth  notice.  She  was 
retronilla,  the  heiress  of  the  fiunily  of  Grantmesnil.  The  earl's  mother  was 
daughter  of  Ralph  Guader,  by  the  daughter  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  :  he 
and  his  wife  thus  represented  three  famiHes  which  attributed  their  down&U 
to  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons. 

'  This  appears  especially  in  Aquitaine,  where  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr,  and  where  it  was  said  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
See  the  extracts  from  the  sermon  of  Thomas  AgneUus,  in  Hoveden,  ii 
pref.  p.  Ivii. 
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he  was  in  fact  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  of 
his  mother,  or  of  the  feudal  party  in  England,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitaine. 

The  contest  with  Bichard,  which  occupied  the  last  year  Quietness  or 
of  the  kinfif  s  life,  was  watched  hy  the  Ens^lish  with  even  less  during  the 

.  ,  .  king's  last 

anxiety ;  for  they  had  little  fear  of  the  issue,  and  knew  very  troubles, 
little  ahout  Richard.     The  sudden,  profound,  and  fatal  discomfi- 
ture  of  the  king  took  the  nation,  as  it  took  the  whole  westeru 
world,  by  surprise  *. 

The  internal  administration  of  these  years  was  refirular  and  Judicial  and 

,      ,   .  .  financial 

peaceful.  Year  after  year  the  judicial  and  financial  officers  progress, 
make  their  circuits  and  produce  their  accounts :  both  judicial 
and  financial  receipts  accumulate;  and  the  gross  income  of 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  reached  the  sum  of  £48,000*.  Banulf 
Glanvill  also  during  this  time  drew  up  or  superintended  the 
composition  of  the  lAJber  de  Legibvs  AngliaSf  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  Curia  Regis  in  its  earliest  form  depends: 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  belongs  the  Dialogtis  de  Scaecario 
of  Richard  Fitz-Neal^  and  the  recension  of  the  English  laws 
which  also  is  ascribed  to  Glanvill^  It  is  possible  that  all 
three  works  ^  were  drawn  up  at  the  king^s  command,  to  put 
on  record  the  methods  of  proceediug  which  had  depended  too 
much  hitherto  on  oral  and  hereditary  tradition. 

Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  having  to  the  last  Henry's 
week  of  his  life  refused  to  allow  to  Richard  the  recognition 
of  the  barons  as  his  successor,  and  possibly,  in  his  irritable  and 
exhausted  condition,  nursing  some  idea  of  disposing  of  his  king- 
dom, as  the  Conqueror  had  done,  in  favour  of  his  younger  son '. 

'  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  lix-lxxii. 

'  Pipe  Roll  of  the  ist  of  Richard  I,  i.e.  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas, 
1 189 ;  a  month  after  Richard's  coronation. 
'  It  was  begun  in  1 1 76,  but  contains  notices  of  events  as  late  as  1 178. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  ai8  8q. 

*  The  DialoguB  is  dedicated  to  the  king:  'Rex  Ulustris,  mmidanorum 
principum  maxime.'    Praef. :  Select  Charters,  p.  161. 

*  The  story  of  Giraldns  (De  Inst.  Pt.  lib.  iii.  c.  a),  that  he  intended  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  and  exclude  all  her  children  from  the 
tuccesidon,  is  no  doubt  a  fabrication :  the  same  writer  attributes  to  Arch- 
bishop Creoffrey  the  thought  of  surviving  his  brothers,  and  putting  in  a 
claim  to  the  throne  notwithstanding  his  illegitimacy.  (Y.  GalMdi^  Ang. 
Sac.  ii.  383.) 
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The  discovery  of  John's   treachery  rendered  this  of  coarBe 

impossible,  and  that  discovery  broke  his  heart. 

Summary  of      147.  The  examination  of  the   administrative   measares  of 

reign.  Henry  in  the  order  of  their  adoption,  is  necessary  to  enable 

us  to  realise  at  once  the  development  of  his  policy,  and  the 

condition  of  affairs  which  compelled  it.     Nor,  although  in  the 

investigation  much  detail  is  needed  which  at  first  sight  seems 

irrelevant  to  the  later  or  to  the  more  essential  history  of  the 

Constitution,  is  the  minute  inquiry  to  be  set  aside  as  superfluous. 

Henry  II  was,  it  is  true,  far  more  than  an  inventor  of  l^al 

forms  or  of  the  machinery  of  taxation.     He  was  one  of  the 

greatest  politicians  of  his  time ;  a  man  of  such  wide  influence^ 

great  estates,  and  numerous  connexions,  that  the  whole  of  the 

foreign  relations  of  England  during  the  middle  ages  may  be 

traced  directly  and  distinctly  to  the  results  of  his  alliances  and 

Hisemat-    his  enmities.     He  was  regarded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick^ 

Continent,    by  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  by  the  rising  republics  of 

Lombardy,  by  the  hajf-eavage  dynasts  of  Norway,  and  by  the 

fainting  realm  of  Palestine  as  a  friend  and  a  patron  to  be  secured 

at  any  cost.     He  refused  the  crowns  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily; 

he  refused  to  recognise  the  antipope  at  a  moment  when  the 

whole  influence  of  the  papacy  was  being  employed  to  embarrass 

and  distress  hira.     His  career  is  full  of  romantic  episodes,  and 

of  really  great  physical  exploits. 

Hei8  Yet  the  consent  of  the  historians  of  the  time  makes  him, 

tinguishod    first  and  foremost,  a  legislator  and  administrator.    Ealph  Niger, 

lator  and  ad-  ^^  enemy  ^,  tells  how  year  after  year  he  wore  out  men's  patience 


ministrator. 


^  'Nactus  antem  regnum  Anglorum  servoe,  spurioB,  caligatoa,  cabili, 
mensae,  regno  praefecit  et  ex  iia  quaeBiores,  praetorea,  prooonsules,  tri- 
biinos,  municipes,  foreBtarios  super  provindaa  oonatituit :  illuBtres  igno- 
miniis  oneratoB,  sed  caeteris  reoua  yacuos,  patrimoniia  onmino  priyavit 
vel  Bubdole  portionibus  detractia  decruBtando  Bensim  adnihilavit.  Ex 
cubiculariiB  et  aulae  nugatoribua  epiaoopoB,  abbatea,  faotos  auctoritate 
propria  ad  offidum  apparitorum  revocavit,  et  qaem  praeBulem  crearat  « 
praeside,  in  praesidatum  recreavit  ex  praeaule. . . .  Nulli  infra  metas  foreataa 
habitanti  in  lucis  propriis  aut  virgaa  colligendi«  aut  Bylyestria  et  inviA  in 
agriculturam  agendi,  potestatem  ooncesBit  sine  forefltariia.  Legem  quoqne 
de  foreBtia  inauditam  dedit,  qua  delicti  alieni  immuneB  perpetno  mmo- 
tabuntur.  .  .  .  lUuatribuB  uxores  ducere,  filias  nuptui  dare,  praeter  regia 
conadentiam  inhibuit  et  tranagreflsoreB  tanquam  reos  laeaae  majeatatifl 
punivit.    Haeredes  omnium  quoa  avus  buub  extulerat  et  qui  ei  in  Bubigeiubi 
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with  bis  annual  assizes;  how  he  set  up  an  upstart  nohilitj; 
how  he  abolished  the  ancient  laws,  set  aside  charters,  overthrew 
municipalities,  thirsted  for  gold,  overwhelmed  all  society  with 
his  scutages,  his  recognitions,  and  such  like.  Ralph  de  Diceto 
explains  how  necessary  a  constant  adaptation  and  readjustment 
of  means  was  to  secure  in  any  degree  the  pure  administration 
of  justice,  and  lauds  the  promptness  with  which  he  discarded 
unsatisfactory  measures  to  make  way  for  new  experiments^. 
William  of  Newburgh  '  and  Peter  of  Blois '  praise  him  for  the 

AnglU  coDBtanter  adaistebant,  cogiiAtoa  quoque  saos  qoasi  aspides  ezoeos 
habuit.  .  . .  Nallo  quaestu  satiatas,  abolitis  legiboB  antiquis,  singuliB  annis 
novas  legeB  quas  aasisas  yocavit  edidit.  Daiieg«ldum  avitum  innovavit. .  .  . 
CorruptuB  a  Ricardo  archiepiscopo  monetam  corrumpi  permisit,  corruptores 
tandem  euspendio  decedere  oompellenB.  Avibus  ooeU,  piscibuB  fluminum, 
bestus  terrae  immiinitatem  dedit  et  sata  pauperam  loca  paacuae  feoib. 
Causam  fidei  laesae  et  advocationis  ecclesiaram  in  earia  decidi  oonstituit. 
TributariuB  exteris,  in  domestioas  praedo,  scutagiis,  recognitionibus  et 
variia  angariarum  alluvionibus  fere  omnes  depressit.  Omne  jus  poU  jare 
fori  demutavit.  Scripta  authentioa  omnium  enervavit,  libertatibus  omnium 
iiuddianSy  quasi  e  specula,  solotenas  egit  innoxiorum  municipia.  Filias 
miserae  conditionis,  corruptas  et  oppressas,  copulans  darisBimis,  haeredes 
omnes  mechanicos  creavit.  .  .  .  HaOTeditates  retinuit  aut  vendidit.  ...  In 
cauflis  differendis  caviliantisBimaB  ut  saepe  jus  venderet.*  K.  Niger  (ed. 
Anstruther),  pp.  167-169. 

^  '  Rex  pater  Anglorum  his  plurimum  quaerens  prodesse  qui  minimmn 
possunt .  .  .  de  communi  salute  magis  et  magis  soUicitus  . .  .  intentiasimus 
ad  justitiam  singulis  exhibendum  .  .  .  animum  a  propodto  non  immntana 
circa  personas  mutabiles  inmiutabilem  semper  saepe  mutavit  sententiam.' 
R.  Die.  c.  605  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  1 25. 

'  'Fuit  enim  in  illo  regni  futigio  tuendae  et  fovendae  pacis  pubUcae 
studiosissimuSy  in  portando  gladium  ad  vindictam  malefactorura. . .  Nullum 
grave  regno  Aoglorum  vel  terris  suis  transmarinis  onus  unquam  imposuit 
.  .  .  tributum  more  aliorum  principum  .  .  .  ecclesiis  .  .  .  nunquam  indixit.' 
W.  Newb.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  See  too  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  lib.  vi. 
c.  18. 

'  '  Non  enim  sicut  alii  reges  in  palatio  suo  jacet,  sed  per  provincias 
ourrens  explorat  facta  omnium,  illos  potissimum  judicans  quos  oonstituit 
judioes  aliorum.  Nemo  est  argutior  in  consiliis,  in  eloquio  torrentior.  .  .  . 
Quoties  enim  potest  a  curis  et  Bollicitndinibus  respirare,  secreta  se  oocupat 
lectione  aut  in  cuneo  clerioorum  aliquem  modum  quaestionis  labcwat 
evolvere.  . .  .  Apud  dominum  regem  Anglorum  quotidiana  ejus  schola  est, 
litteratuMsimorumoonversatio  jugis  et  discussio  quaestionura.  .  .  .  Rexnoster 
pacificus,  victorioBus  in  bellis,  gloriosus  in  pace,  super  omnia  hujus  mundi 
desiderabilia  zelatur  et  procurat  pacem  populi  sui.  .  . .  Nullus  mansuetior 
est  afflictis,  nullus  affabiUor  pauperibns,  nullus  importabilior  est  superbis  ; 
quadam  enim  divinitatis  imagine  semper  studuit  opprimere  fitstuoso^,  op- 
pressos  erigere  et  adversus  superbiae  tumorem  continuas  persecutiones  et 
exitiales  molestias  suscitare. .  .  .*  Pet.  Bles.  £pp.  (ed.  Busaeus),  ep.  66. 
Giraldus  CambrensiB,  like  Ralph  Niger,  takes  the  opposite  view :  '  Fuerat 
enim  et  ab  initio  et  usque  ad  finem  nobilitatis  oppressor,  jus  et  injuriam. 
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His  politic    very  measures  that  Ralph  Niger  condemns  ;  his  exactions  were 
'  far  less  than  those  of  his  successors ;  he  was  most  careful  of  the 
public  peace ;  he  bore  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, but  to  the  peace  of  the  good ;   he  conserved  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  churches;   he  never  imposed  any  heavy 
tax  on  either  England  or  his  continental  estates,  or  grieved  the 
Church  with  undue  exactions :  his  legal  activity  was  especially 
meritorious  after  the  storm  of  anarchy  which  preceded.     In 
every  description   of  his  character  the  same  features  recur, 
whether  as  matters  of  laudation  or  of  abuse. 
Howftrwas      The   question   already  asked   recurs,  How  many  of  the  in- 
orifrinal        novatins^  expedients  of  his  policy  were  his  own  I     Some  parts 

legislator?  .  r        ^  ^        ^  r 

of  it  bear  a  startling  resemblance  to  the  legislation  of  the  Frank 
emperors,  his  institution  of  scutage,  his  assize  of  arms,  his  inquest 
of  sheriffs,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  jury  which  he  developed 
and  adapted  to  so  many  different  sorts  of  business, — almost  all 
that  is  distinctive  of  his  genius  is  formed  upon  Karolingian 
models,  the  very  existence  of  which  within  the  circle  of  his 
studies  or  of  his  experience  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
Oenen]  It  is  probable  that  international  studies  in  the  universities  had 
legal Btudy.  attained  already  an  important  place;  that  the  revised  study 
of  the  Homan  law '  had  invited  men  to  the  more  comprehensive 

fasque  nefasque  pro  commodo  pensans*  (De  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  c.  3);  'acerin 
indomitoB,  clemens  in  subaotos,  durus  in  doniesticos,  effusus  in  extraneoc ; 
lai^us  in  publico,  parcua  in  private. .  . .  Auctor  paois  diligentissimnB  et 
observator  .  . .  humilitatis  amator  et  superbiae  calcator  . .  .  zelo  justitiae 
fied  non  ex  scientia  regni  saoerdotiiqoe  jura  oonjungens  Tel  confandenB 
potius.  .  .*   (Ibid.  c.  29.) 

^  *  Magister  Vacarius  gente  Longobardus,  vir  honestus  et  juris  peritasy 
cum  leges  Koraanas  anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  11 49  in  Angua  dis- 
cipulos  doceret,  et  multi  tam  divites  quam  pauperes  ad  eum  causa  disoendi 
conflu^^nt,  suggestione  paupenim  de  Codice  et  Digesta  ezoeiptofl  novexn 
libros  composuit  qui  suiiiciunt  ad  omnes  legum  lites  quae  in  scholis  fre- 
qnentari  wlent  decidendas,  si  quis  eos  perfecte  noverit.'  R.  de  Monte, 
A.D.  1149.  'Tunc  leges  et  causidici  in  Angliam  primo  vocati  sunt  quorum 
primus  erat  magister  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxenfordia  legem  docuit ;  *  Ger- 
vase,  c.  1665.  He  was  sQenced  by  Stephen :  '  Bex  quidam  Angliae 
Stephanus  allatis  legibus  Italiae  in  Angliam  publico  edioto  prohibuit;* 
Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Minus  (cited  by  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Forteecue^ 
p.  39).  '  Tempore  r^s  Stephani  a  regno  jussae  sunt  leges  Romanae  quae 
in  Britanniam  domus  venerabilis  patris  Theobald!  Britannianim  primatis 
asciverat ;  ne  quis  etiam  libros  retineret  edicto  r^io  prohibitum  est  et 
Vacario  nostro  indlctum  silentium;'  John  Salisb.  Polyor.  viii.  a  22. 
Glanvill's  preface  to  his  book  on  the  laws  is  ad^ipted  frcnn  the  Institates 
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examination  of  neighbouring  jurisprudence.  But  whilst  the  J'mum  law 
Homan  law  met  with  a  cold  reception  in  England,  and  whilst  in  Bngiand. 
the  minutiae  of  feudal  legislation  as  it  was  then  growing  up 
gained  admission  only  at  a  later  period,  and  were  under  Henry 
repressed  rather  than  encouraged,  we  here  and  there  come  across 
glimpses  of  the  imperial  system  which  had  died  out  on  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  illustration  of  this  phaenomenon 
will  come  in  its  own  place. 

148.  Richard  had  no  opposition  to  fear  in  any  of  his  father's  Aooeasionor 

,  •'  Bachard. 

dominions,  and  he  was  already  in  possession  of  his   mother's 

inheritance ;  but  he  had  to  make  terms  with  Philip  his  late  ally, 
who  from  the  moment  of  his  succession  saw  in  him  only  his 
father's  son  and  his  own  hereditary  enemy.     In  England  the 
public  peace  was  maintained  by  the  queen,  who,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  justiciar,  put  forth  a  proclamation   in  her 
own  name  directing  the  release  of  prisoners  and  claiming  the 
allegiance  of  the  whole  nation  for  her  son^.     The  archbishop 
who  had  been  in  France  at  the  time  .of  Henry's  death,  was 
sent  home  to  prepare  for  the  coronation.     As  soon  as  Richard  He  is  in- 
had  concluded  his  treaty  with  Philip,  and  received  investiture  duke,  and 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  he  crossed  over  to  England.     From  his  England, 
first  arrival  it  was  clear  that  his  mind  was  set  upon  the  Crusade, 
and  his  whole  policy  directed  to  providing  funds  and  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  kingdom  during  his  own 
absence.      He   began  by  seizing  his  father's  treasures,  which 

amounted  to  a  fabulous  sum*:  he  called  Ranulf  Glanvill  to  a  SJ»n^»u 

.  displaced. 

strict  account,  and  imprisoned  him  until  he  had  paid  a  heavy 
ransom  ^  and  resigned  the  justiciarship ;  he  disposed  in  marriage 

of  Ju^tiniRn ;  many  extracts  from  (he  civil  and  canon  law  are  found  in 
the  so-called  Leges  Henrici  Primi;  and  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  the  procedure  of  the  Boman  dvil  law  had  become  well  known  by 
the  English  canonists,  although  its  influence  was  not  allowed  much  to 
affect  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom.  See  the  case  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbuiy,  drawn  up  by  a  civilian,  in  EpistoUe  Cantuarienses,  pp. 
520  sq. 

'  Bened.  ii.  74,  75. 

*  More  than  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Bened.  ii.  77 ;  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  marks,  Hoveden,  iii.  8 :  the  former  estimate  seems 
much  too  high  and  the  latter  too  low. 

'  R.  Devises,  p.  7.  According  to  this  writer,  Glanvill  paid  a  ransom  of 
£15,000. 
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of  most  of  the  roysJ  wards,  and  in  a  magnificent  pn^rees 
through  the  west  of  England  wiled  away  the  three  weeks 
which  intervened  between  his  landing  and  the  coronation. 
The  latter  event  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  in  sack 
splendour  and  minute  formality  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  all 
subsequent  ceremonies  of  the  sort  But  although  every  detail 
of  the  ancient  rite  was  preserved  and  amplified, — the  crowning 
and  anointing,  the  solemn  oath  of  the  king  and  the  consequent 
homage  and  fealty  of  bishops  and  barons, — ^whilst  the  form  of 
election,  although  not  specially  mentioned  by  the  historians,  was 
no  doubt  performed ;  no  charter  of  liberties  was  issued,  as  had 
been  done  at  the  last  three  coronations.  Richard  was  frankly 
accepted  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  barons  as  his  father's 
heir ;  nor  was  there  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  any  attempt 
made  by  any  one  in  the  kingdom,  except  John,  to  overthrow, 
either  in  name  or  in  substance,  his  royal  authority.  After  the 
coronation  he  continued  his  royal  progress,  visiting  the  most 
famous  English  sanctuaries.  On  the  i6th  of  September  he 
brought  together  a  great  council  at  Pipewell  in  Northampton- 
shire \  where  he  gave  away  the  vacant  bishoprics,  appointed  a 
new  ministry,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
charters  of  confirmation.  Shortly  after  he  changed  the  sherifis 
in  almost  every  county  '.  The  acquisition  of  treasure  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  measures ;  for  although  the 
offices  were  transferred  to  different  holders,  the  same  persons 
remained  in  authority.  Richard  had  no  desire  to  disgrace  his 
father's  friends,  and  had  very  few  of  his  own  to  supply  their 
places.  He  stayed  two  months  longer  in  the  country,  and  after 
selling  to  the  Scots  their  freedom  from  the  obligation  which  his 
father  had  extorted,  left  for  Palestine  on  the  i  ith  of  December. 
Richard  was  not  at  this  period  of  his  life  an  accomplished 
politician.  He  had  two  distinct  objects  to  provide  for  before 
he  went — the  maintenance  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
in  faithful  hands,  and  the  securing  of  his  brother  John  in  his 


^  Bened.  ii.  85. 

*  R.  Devizes,  p.  8 ;  Bened.  ii.  90.    The  latter  historian  pkces  the 
nation  of  GlanviU  at  this  point. 
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reluctant  allegiance.  The  means  he  took  for  these  ends  were 
inadequate.  John  was  indulged  with  a  considerable  gift  of  Hisprovi- 
revenue  and  authority :  besides  the  great  Gloucester  inheritance  John, 
which  he  received  with  his  wife,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  so 
many  counties  and  royal  honours  as  seriously  to  impoverish  the 
crown  ^,  while  the  only  restraint  imposed  on  him  was  the 
retention  of  some  of  his  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment)  and  an  oath  by  which  he  undertook  to  absent  himself  for 
three  years  from  England.  From  this  oath  John  was  released 
before  Bichard  left  France ;  but  his  ambition  was  further  tanta- 
lised by  the  recognition  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  as  heir  to  Richard, 
The  king  seems  to  have  trusted  mainly  to  his  mother's  influence 
to  keep  his  brother  out  of  mischief.  The  other  object  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  choice  of  ministers.  A  chancellor  the  king  The  new 
had  already  found  in  William  Longchamp,  a  clerk  of  Norman 
extraction,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  brother  Qeofirey, 
and  whom  he  promoted  at  Pipewell  to  the  see  of  Ely.  The 
justiciarship  was  bestowed  on  William  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex  Wiiusm 
and  count  of  Aumale,  who  had  been  unswervingly  faithful  to 
Henry;  a  share  of  the  power,  probably  the  administration  of 
the  northern  counties,  being  reserved  for  Hugh  de  Puiset,  the 
aged  bishop  of  Durham.  The  arrangement  however  was  broken 
up  by  the  death  of  the  earl  soon  after  his  appointment,  and 
England  was  left  nominally  in  charge  of  Bishop  Hugh ',  Hugh  de 
although  the  diancellor  and  several  of  the  justices  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  colleagues.  The  bishop  of  Durham  bad  paid 
heavily  for  his  honours;  he  had  bought  the  justiciarship  and 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland  ' ;  the  diancelbr  too  had  paid 
for  the  diancery  £3,000  \  although  he  was  the  king's  most 

^  He  had  the  county  of  Mortain  in  Nonnftndy,  the  hononr  of  the  earldom 
of  Gloucester,  the  castles  and  honours  of  Marlborough,  Lancaster,  Ludgers- 
hall,  the  Peak,  and  Bolsover ;  the  town  and  honour  of  Nottingham,  and 
the  honours  of  Wallingford  and  Tickhill  without  the  castles ;  the  counties 
of  Derby,  Devon,  Domet,  Somerset,  and  Gbmwall.  See  Hoveden,  iii.  prel. 
p.  xxv. 

*  Bened.  ii.  loi. 

'  He  gave  a,ooo  marks  for  the  county ;  and  for  the  justiciarship  a  laige 
sum  which  is  described  in  Benedict  (H.  91)  as  1,000  marks ;  but  Richard 
of  Devizes  fixes  the  whole  sum  wrung  from  him  at  £10,000 ;  p.  8. 

*  Beginald  the  Lombard  had  bidden  £4,000.    B.  Devues,  p.  9. 
TOL.  I.  K  k 
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trusted  friend.  Scarcely  however  had  Richard  left  England 
when  the  two  bishops  quarrelled  at  the  Exchequer.  Both  had 
recourse  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  and  in  March  a  new  appoint- 
ment was  made;  William  Longchamp  became  chief  justiciar, 
and  to  Bishop  Hugh  the  jurisdiction  of  the  north  was  again 
entrusted  \  But  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England  he  was 
arrested  by  his  colleague,  no  doubt  under  the  king^s  orders,  and 
kept  in  forced  retirement  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  chancellor 
was  maintained  '. 

149.  Longchamp  was  now  both  justiciar  and  chancellor:  in 
the  June  following  he  was  made  papal  legate  ',  and,  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  gone  on  crusade,  whilst  Geoffrey  of 
York,  the  king's  half-brother,  was  unconsecrated  and  in  disgrace, 
he  was  supreme  in  both  Church  and  State.  He  took  full  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities,  lived  in  pomp  and  luxury,  obtained 
great  wardships  and  rich  marriages  for  his  relations,  sold  ju- 
dicial sentences,  exacted  money  by  every  possible  title  from 
every  possible  payer,  and  offended  both  the  baronage  and  his 
own  colleagues  in  the  government.  But  he  was  futhful  to  his 
master ;  and  his  public  policy,  as  distinct  from  his  personal  be- 
haviour, was  intelligent  and  energetic.  His  rule  kept  the  king- 
dom in  peace  so  long  as  Eleanor,  whether  in  France  or  in 
England,  was  able  to  keep  John  in  order.  On  her  departure 
to  Italy,  whither  she  had  to  convey  Bichard's  betrothed  wife, 
John  took  the  opportunity  of  overthrowing  his  brother's  minis- 
ter and  securing  to  himself  a  prospect  of  constitutional  succession 
to  the  defeat  of  the  pretensions  of  Arthur. 

In  the  spring  of  1191  Longchamp  was  attempting  to  get 
into  the  kingfs  hands  some  of  the  castles*  whose  owners  or 
governors  he  suspected  of  treason :  one  of  these,  Gerard  Cam- 


^  Bened.  ii.  106. 

'  Bened.  ii.  109,  110;  R.  Diceto,  c.  655.  The  king  gave  him  fiill  powers 
by  letter  dated  at  Bayonne,  June  6:  'Mandamus  vobis  et  praecipimus 
quod  eicut  de  nobis  oonsulitis  et  aicut  vos  ipsos  et  onmia  vestra  diUgitis, 
sitis  omnino  intendentes  dilecto  et  fideli  cancellario  nostro  Elyensi  ^iaoopo 
super  omnibus  quae  ad  nos  spectant,  et  pro  ipso  fitciatU  sicut  pro  noblsiBet 
ipais  fiEK^eretis,  de  omnibus  quae  vobis  ex  parte  nostra  dixerit.* 

*  R.  Dioeto,  o.  655. 

*  Gloucester  (R.  Bevizes,  p.  13),  Wigmore  (ibid.  p.  30). 
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ville,  the  sheriff  of  LincolDshire,  was  a  friend  of  John,  who  took 
up  arms  in  his  favour.  Twice  during  the  summer  war  seemed  Civil  war 
imminent;  hut  as  Bichard  had  already  heen  informed  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  representative,  and  as  the  harons  and  prelates 
cared  little  for  either  John  or  Longchamp,  the  actual  use  of 
force  was  avoided,  and  means  were  taken,  by  arbitration,  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  ^  Before  the 
second  occasion  however  presented  itself,  the  king's  envoy,  Walter 
qf  Coutances,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  had  arrived  from  Messina 
with  mysterious  instructions,  to  act  on  the  king^s  part  as  cir- 
cumstances should  dictate.    He  took  a  share  in  the  second  truce  ^<^^»* 

Wuichester, 

which  was  concluded  at  Winchester  in  July,  and  which  placed  Jo^y  >i9i- 
the  principal  royal  castles  in  the  hands  of  safe  men,  bishops  and 
barons,  who  were  all  inclined  to  support  Bichard's  authority, 
although  they  differed  as  to  the  policy  of  securing  John's  suc- 
cession.    In  September  however  a  new  difficulty  arose  :   the 
archbishop  of  York  returned  from  Tours,  where  he  had  been 
consecrated,  alleging  that  he  as  well  as  John  had  been  released 
from  his  oath  to  stay  away  from  England.     Immediately  on  4"^-^^ 
landing  he  was  arrested  by  Longchamp's  order,  and  treated  with  G«offirey. 
unnecessary  ignominy.     He  at  once  appealed  to  John,  who  on 
this  occasion  found  the  sympathy  of  the  barons  and  bishops  on 
his  side.    The  chancellor,  speedily  discovering  his  error,  disavowed 
the  action  of  his  servants  and  released  Geoffrey,  but  he  had 
given  his  enemies  their  opportunity.     A  council  of  the  barons  ^  9S^^^  ^ 
was  called  at  London,  and  John  laid  the  case  before  them :  a 
conference  was  proposed  near  Windsor,  but  the  chancellor  failed 
to  present  himself.     Excommunicated  by  the  bishops  and  de- 
serted by  his  colleagues,  he  hastened  to  London  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Tower.     John,  who  was  now  triumphant,  brought  ^'"^l^"^ 
together  a  great  council  at  S.  Paul's  ^  and  there,  before  the  Oct.  s. 
barons,  bishops,  and  citizens  of  London,  accused  Longchamp. 

'  On  the  seqaence  of  tbese  events  see  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  pp.  Iviii  sq. 
The  first  truce  was  arranged  April  25,  1 191,  at  Winchester,  before  the 
archbishop  of  Bouen  arrived ;  the  second,  in  which  he  took  part,  on  the 
28th  of  July. 

'  Bened.  ii.  212. 

'  *  Fere  omnes  episcopi  et  comites  et  barones  Angliae,  et  aires  Lundoniae 
cum  illJB.'    Bened.  ii.  213. 
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Then  the  archbishop  of  Eouen  produced  a  oommission  signed 
by  Richard  at  Meesina  in  the  preceding  February,  appointing 
him  supreme  justiciar,  with  William  Marshall,  Geoffirey  Fits- 
Peter,  Hugh  Bardulf,  and  William  Briwere  as  coadjutors  ^  The 
nomination  was  welcomed  with  delight;  the  archbishop  had 
been  vice-chancellor  to  Henry  II,  and  was  known  to  be  an 
honest  man  of  business,  with  no  ambition  to  be  a  statesman. 
John  was  hailed  as  stMnmus  rector  totitu  regni,  but  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  the  fruit  of  his  victory  over  the  chancellor,  and 
acquiesced  for  a  time  with  a  good  grace.  Longchamp,  after  a 
protest  somewhat  more  dignified  than  was  to  be  expected,  sur- 
rendered  his  castles,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  excommunicated  his  enemies  and  intrigued  for  his 
return.  He  contrived  to  purchase  the  consent  of  John  and 
Eleanor,  but  was  repelled  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  baronage  ', 
who  were  alike  disinclined  to  submit  to  his  dictation  and  to 
afford  John  a  new  opportunity.  Eleanor  soon  affcer  returned 
to  England,  and,  although  constantly  harassed  by  the  underhand 
conduct  of  Philip  and  by  the  treachery  of  John,  she  contrived  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  until  the  news  of  Richard's 
capture  reached  her  in  February  11 93^ 

The  dex)osition  of  Longchamp,  although  it  scarcely  merits  the 
constitutional  importance  which  is  sometimes  given  to  it,  has  a 
certain'  significance.  It  shows  the  hold  which  legal  system  had 
on  the  barons;  irregular  as  was  the  proceeding  of  John,  and 
inexplicable  as  was  the  policy  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the 
assembly  at  S.  Paul's  acted  as  a  council  of  the  kingdom,  heard 
the  charges  brought  against  the  minister,  and  defined  the  terms 
of  his  submission ;  debated  on  and  determined  in  fiivour  of  the 
archbishop's  nomination.  Their  action  was  in  substance  uncon- 
stitutional ;  there  was  as  yet  neither  law  nor  custom  that  gave 
them  a  voice  in  the  appointment  or  deposition  of  the  justiciar, 
nor  could  they  even  assemble  constitutionally  without  a  sum- 
mons, which  the  existing  justiciar  would  never  have  issued. 


^  Bened.  ii.  313;  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  p.  hd.  p.  96;  R.  Dioeto,  c.  659; 
Oir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  Aug.  Sao.  ii.  396. 
'  Bened.  ii.  339,  357 ;  R.  Devizes,  p.  57. 
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Yet  they  acted  on  that  critical  principle  which  more  than  once 
in  our  later  history  has  been  called  into  play,  where  con-* 
stitutional  aafegaards  haye  proved  inenfficient  to  secure  the 
national  welfare ;  and  the  result  justified  their  boldness :  they 
acted  as  if  in  substance,  though  not  in  strict  form,  they  repre- 
sented the  nation  itself. 

150.    The  ffoyemment  of  Walter  of  Coutanees  subsisted,  TIm  Aroh- 

...     Diahop  of 
although  with  some  difficulty,  during  the  rebellion  of  John  in  Rouen  josti- 

1 193  and  the  rigorous  measures  taken  for  the  raising  the  king^s 
ransom, — ^being  sustained  by  the  presence  of  Eleanor,  the  adhe* 
sion  of  the  barons,  and  the  general  good-will  of  the  nation. 
The  ransom,  as  one  of  the  three  ordinary  feudal  aids,  scarcely  Sj^{9™  ^' 
required  from  the  national  council  more  than  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  liability ;  but  the  amount  was  too  gpreat  to  be  raised    ^ 
by  a  mere  scutage  on  knights'  fees.     The  sum  required  was 
£100,000;   double  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  ^.     The 
national  assent  was  taken  for  granted ;  and  the  justiciars  pro- 
pounded a  somewhat  complicated  scheme  :  an  aid  was  taken  on  Means  taken 
the  principle  of  scutage,  twenty  shillings  on  the  knight's  fee ;  it  was  the  money, 
supplemented  by  a  tallage,  hidage,  and  carucage,  which  brought 
under  contribution  the  rest  of  the  land  of  the  country :  the  wool 
of  the  Gilbertines  and  Cistercians  was  also  demanded,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  churches,  their  plate  and  jewels :  but  the  heaviest 
impost  was  the  exaction  of  one-fourth  of  revenue  or  goods  from 
eveiy  person  in  the  realm,  a  most  important  and  dangerous 
precedent,  although  justified  on  this  occasion  by  the  greatness  of 
the  necessity.    The  result  proved  inadequate,  although  sufficient 

^  A  meeting  wm  held  at  Oxford  on  the  28th  of  February,  1193: 
meflsengera  were  sent  in  April  from  the  king  to  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  olerks,  and  fredioldera,  asking  for  an  aid,  but  not 
specifyiBg  the  amount  required.  The  same  month  the  king  wrote  to  his 
mother  and  the  justices,  saying  that  the  sum  required  was  70,000  marks ; 
thereupon  the  queen  and  justices,  by  a  public  edict,  ordered  ihe  payment 
of  a  fourth  of  moveables,  a  scutage  of  ao«.  on  the  knight*s  fee,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  treasures  of  the  churches.  The 
sum  ultimately  fixed  was  150,000  marks.  Hoveden,  iii.  208-217.  See 
Hoveden,  iv.  pref.  pp.  Ixxxii-lxxxv ;  W.  Newb.  iy.  c.  38.  Ralph  de  Diceto 
says  that  the  arrangement  for  raising  the  money  '  statutum  est  communi 
assensu,'  c.  670 ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  deliberation  in 
the  national  council,  nor  is  there  any  distinct  proof  that  such  an  assembly 
was  held.    But  the  chronides  are  not  very  full  on  the  subject. 
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Hubert        money  was  raised  to  secure  the  release  of  the  king.     But  before 
justiciar.      this  was  done  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  resigned  the  justiciar- 
ship,  being  succeeded  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  Christmas  1193^ 
.Previous  Hubert  Walter  was  an  old  servant  of  the  court,  the  nephew 

cstrccr  of 

Hubert.  and  pupil  of  Ranulf  Olanvill,  and  a  constant  attendant  on 
Henry  II.  Sichard  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  griven 
him  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  had  taken  him  with  him  to 
Palestine,  where  he  exhibited  the  due  admixture  of  religious 
zeal,  charity,  and  prowess  that  befitted  the  prelate  on  pilgrimage. 
He  had  acted  as  chaplain,  as  captain,  as  treasurer,  and  as 
ambassador.  On  the  failure  of  the  crusade  Hubert  had  led  back 
the  English  army,  had  visited  his  master  in  captivity,  and  had  been 
,  sent  home  by  him  to  raise  the  ransom,  and  to  be  made  arch* 
bishop.  He  had  proved  his  right  to  Bichard*s  confidence  by 
the  energy  he  had  shown  in  the  cause  ;  and  his  appointment  as 

His  victoi7  justiciar  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  complete  victoiy 

Feb.  1194.'  over  John,  whose  rebellion  on  the  news  of  Richard's  release  he 
quelled  by  the  prompt  use  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  arms : 
in  one  week  he  obtained  from  the  clergy  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  from  the  assembled  barons  a  declaration  of  out- 
lawry against  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the 
castles  when  Richard  landed. 

Bichard'a  Richard's  second  visit  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  first. 

to  EngiMid  It  was  occupied  mainly  with  attempts  to  raise  still  more  money; 
an  object  easily  made  consistent  with  a  show  of  judicial  severity 

Great  and  a  politic  caution   against  the  treachery  of  John.     After 

Notting-  the  surrender  of  the  last  of  John's  castles,  a  great  court  and 
council  was  held  at  Nottingham,  attended  by  the  queen  mother, 
both  the  archbishops,  and  several  bishops  and  earls'.  The 
business  lasted  four  days,  from  the  30th  of  March  to  the  2nd 
of  April.  On  the  first  day  Richard  removed  the  sherifiEs  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  the  offices  for  sale. 
Yorkshire  fell  to  Archbishop  Geoffrey,  whose  bid  of  an  imme- 
diate payment  of  3,000  marks  and   roo  marks  of  increment 

*  R.  Dioeto,  c.  671. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  240  sq. ;  Select  Charten,  pp.  245  sq. 
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was  accepted  in  preference  to  the  lower  offer  of  the  chancellor.  Sale  of 
who  proposed   1,500  marks  for  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Northamptonshire,  with  an  annual   increment  of  100  marks 
from  each.      On  the  second  day  the  kinir  demanded  from  his  John  and 

^  ^  hti  ftienda 

court  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  his  brother  John,  and  aentenoed. 

Hugh  of  Nunant  bishop  of  Coventry,  who  had  been  his  chief 

adviser.     The  court  determined  that  they  should  be  summoned ; 

and  in  case  of  their  non-appearance  within  forty  days,  John  was 

to  be  banished,  and  Hugh  to  be  tried  as  a  bishop  by  the  bishops, 

and  as  a  sheriff  by  the  lay  juderes.     The  third  day,  the  ist  of  Financial 

measures. 

April,  was  devoted  to  finance :  Richard  asked  for  a  carucage, — 

two  shillings  on  each  carucate  of  land, — ^a  third  part  of  the  service 

of  the  knights,  and  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians.     For  the  latter 

item  he  accepted  a  pecuniary  fine.      On  the  last  day  of  the  ^^^^^ 

council  he  devoted  himself  to  hearing  the  complaints  made  ^^SP 

against  hb  brother  Qeofiirey  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  to  the  |^^^, 

trial  of  Gerard  Camville.    The  archbishop  refused  to  answer, 

and  Gerard,  after  summarily  denying  the  charges  laid  against 

him,  gave  security  for  a  trial  by  battle.    The  king  before  the 

assembly  broke  up  announced  his  intention  of  being  crowned  at 

Winchester  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter.     The  political  meaning 

of  the  several  measures  taken  on  this  occasion  is  probably  this  : 

Richard  recognised  distinctly  the  fidelity  of  the  chancellor,  and 

thought  it  necessary  to  displace  all  the  officers  who  had  shown 

any  sympathy  with  John.     But  he  was  not  prepared  to  continue 

to  Longchamp  the  confidence  which  he  by  his  imprudence  had 

so  danirerously  abused.     The  sheriffs,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bemovai  of 

°  "^  ,  ,    .        (heshenih. 

Rolls  ^,  were  nearly  all  displaced ;   and  in  particular  William 

Briwere,  Hugh  Bardulf,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  William  Marshall, 

Gilbert  Pipard,  and  others  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 

the  removal  of  Longchamp,  were  transferred  to  other  counties, 

as  if  the  king,  although  he  could  not  dispense  with  their  services, 

wished  to  show  his  disapproval  of  their  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Richard  however  was  never  vindictive,  and  would  condone  any 

injury  for  a  substantial  fine. 


*  Thirtieih  Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records. 
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RiohArd*8         His  seeond  coronation  was  understood  to  have  an  important 
ooronafcion,    significance.     He  had  hj  his  captivity  in  Germany,  if  not^  as 
'  was  alleged,  by  a  formal  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  the  emperor  to  be  received  again  as  a  fief»  impaired  or  com- 
promised his  dignity  as  a  crowned  king\      The  Winchester 
coronation  was  not  intended  to  be  a  reconsecration,  but  a 
solemn  assertion  that    the  royal  dignity  had  undergone   no 
diminution.     The  ceremony  of  anointing  was  not  repeated,  nor 
was  the  imposition  of  the   crown  a  part  of  the  public  rite. 
Bichard  went  in  procession  from  his  chamber  to  the  cathedral, 
and  there  received  the  archbishop's  blessing*.      The  occasian 
resembles  the  crown-wearing  festivals  of  the  Norman  kings,  and 
was  a  revival  of  the  custom  which  had  not  been  observed  sinos 
Henry  11  wore  his  crown  at  Worcester  in  1158.     The  few 
remaining  days  of  the  king's  stay  in  England  were  occupied 
in  arranging  the  quarrel  of  the  chancellor  with  Archbishop 
Necotiations  Geoffrey,  and  in  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Soots.     Hugh  de 
King  of        Puiset  surrendered  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  'William 
the  Lion  offered  the  king  15,000  marks  for  the  sucoesaian. 
Richard  would  have  accepted  the  bid,  but  would  not  surrender 
the  castles,  and  this  disgraceful  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground  '. 
Richard       On  the  1 2th  of  May  the  king  sailed  for  Normandy,  where  he 
land,  and  is  was  almost  immediately  reconciled  with  John,  and  nova  after 
with  John,    restored  to  him  the  county  of  Mortain,  the  earldom  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  honour  of  Eye,  giving  him  a  pension  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  Angevin  in  lieu  of  his  other  estates  and  dignities  \     No 
more  is  heard  from  this  time  of  Arthur's  rights  as  heir  to  the 
crown ;  the  immediate  danger  of  Richard's  death  was  over,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  might  have  children*     For 
the  remainder  of  the  reign,  those  persons  whose  rivalry  con- 
stitutes the  interest  of  the  early  years  fall  into  insignificance; 
Richard  himself  and  his  chancellor  leave  the  kingdom  to  return 
no  more;   Hugh  de  Puiset  dies  shortly  after;   the  archbishop 


'  See  the  next  chapter  of  this  work,  p.  561. 

'  See  B.  Goggeahalety  p.  138;  Gervase,  1586,  1587.    Hoveden,  iii.  247. 

*  Ibid.  249.  «  Ibid.  a86. 
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of  Roaen  returns  to  his  proTioce ;  John  intrigiUB  in  secret ;  and  Temporary 

Archbishop  Oeoffirey,  whose  calamities  fill  the  annals  of  the 

time,  Bcaroely  comes  as  yet  within  the  ken  of  constitutional 

history. 

The  kingdom  was  practically  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  Administra- 

under  the  rule  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  became  papal  legate  in  Hubert 

1 1 95,  and  acted  as  justiciar  until  1198.     The  period,  as  might 

be  expected  from  the  character  and  training  of  the  minister, 

was  devoted  mainly  to  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the 

plans  by  which  Henry  II  had  extended  at  once  the  profits  and 

the  operations  of  justice.    The  constant  appeals  of  Richard  for 

money  gave  the  archbishop  constant  opportunities  of  developing 

the  machinery  by  which  money  could  be  procured,  with  as  little 

oppression  and  as  much  benefit  to  the  State  as  were  compatible 

with  the  incessant  demand  \    Immediately  after  the  king's  de«  The  Iter  of 

parture  a  visitation  by  the  justices  was  held  in  September  1 194, 

under  a  commission  of  the  most  extensive  character.     By  the  A)^i^}^  ^ 

■'the  Iter. 

articles  of  this  'iter''  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  is  defined ;  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  county 
court,  these  are  to  select  on  oath  two  knights  from  each  hundred, 
and  these  two,  also  on  oath,  are  to  add  by  co-optation  ten  more 
for  the  jury  of  the  hundred;  a  long  het  of  pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
other  agenda  of  the  judges  is  furnished,  which  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  all  occasions  of  quarrel  and  complaint  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign.  The  sherifib  are  forbidden  to  act  as 
justices  in  their  own  shires.  The  election  of  officers  to  keep  the 
pleas  of  the  Grown,  whidk  is  ordered  by  another  article,  is  the 
origin  of  the  office  of  coroner,  another  limitation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  sheriffs.  The  justices  are  empowered  to  hear 
recognitions  by  great  assize,  where  lands  are  concerned  up  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  of  annual  value  :  the  Jews  and  their 

'  Ralph  of  Ooggeahale  nyi  of  him;  'Crudelia  edioia  in  qnantiun  potuit 
repreBsit  at  ^elenivit,  affliotorum  miBeratus  aalamitatein  at  eziictariam 
detettans  8er?itutem  ;*  p.  i6a. 

*  Hoveden,  jii.  a6a-ao7 ;  Select  Charteiv,  pp.  350-355 ;  Gkrvaae,  0.  1588, 
1590.  Gervaee  giyes  an  account  of  the  seesion  of  these  jutiitiarii  errante9 
at  Canterbuiv:  they  were  Ogw  Fits-Oger,  Geoffrey  of  Sundridge,  and 
Hugh  of  Dud^ton ;  Henry  of  Gomhell  was  the  iheiiffl  They  tried  ple«i 
vnder  the  Assize  of  Clarendon, 
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persecutors,  the  dead  crusaders,  the  frieuds,  debts  and  malversa- 
Fpudaland   tious  of  John  are  to  be  brought  into  account.     Inquiry  is  to 
articJ^sof     be  made  into  the  king's  feudal  claims,  wards,  escheats,  fenns, 
and  churches :   and  the  financial  work  of  the  judges  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  exaction  of  a  tallage  from  all  cities,  boroughs, 
and  demesnes  of  the  king.     It  was  further  intended  that  a 
general  inquest  into  the  conduct  and  receipts  of  the  BherifTs, 
such  as  had  taken  place  in  1170,  should  form  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  the  archbishop,  thinking  the  work  of  the  judges  suffi- 
cient already,  cancelled  for  the  time  that  article  of  the  commis- 
Importanoe  sion.     This  visitation,  which  comprehends  almost  all  the  points 
of  admmistrative  importance  which  mark  the  preceding  reign, 
constitutes  a  stage  in   the  development  of  the  principles  of 
election  and  representation.     The  choice  of  the  coroner,  and 
the  form  prescribed  for  the  election  of  the  grand  jury,  whether 
this  act  originated  them  or  merely  marked  their  growth,  are 
phaenomena  of  no  small  significance. 
Oppressive        Whilst  this  measure  was  in  contemplation  Richard  was  busily 
BichArd.       employed  in  his  French  provinces  in  forcing  his  bailiffs  and 
other  officers  to  account  for  their  receipts  and  to  redeem  their 
His  new       offices.     Amongst  other  oppressive  acts  he  took  the  seal  from 
his  unscrupulous  but  faithful  chancellor,  and,  having  ordered 
a  new  one  to  be  made,  proclaimed  the  nullity  of  all  charters 
Licences  for  which   had  been  sealed  with  the  old  one^.     He  also  issued 

tourna- 
ments,        licences  for  the  holding  of  tournaments,  which  were  expected 

to  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue.     One  act  of  justice  was 

however  done;  the  chalices  of  the  churches  which  had  sur- 


'  Hoveden,  iii.  a69 ;  R.  Coggeahale,  p.  i6a.  Richard's  fixst  aeal  ms 
lost  when  the  yioe-chancellor  was  drowned  between  Rhodes  and  Cypms 
in  1190 ;  but  it  was  reoovered  with  his  dead  body.  The  seal  thitt  was  now 
broken  must  have  been  the  one  which  the  chancellor  had  used  during  the 
king*8  absence.  Richard  however,  when  he  was  at  Messina,  had  allowed 
his  seal  to  be  set  to  various  grants  for  which  he  took  money,  but  which  he 
never  intended  to  confirm.  Therefore  probably  he  found  it  convenient 
now  to  have  a  new  seal  in  lieu  of  both  the  former  ones,  although  he  threw 
the  blame  of  the  transactions  annulled  upon  the  chancellor.  The  im- 
portance of  the  seal  is  already  very  great.  Archbishop  GeofiVivy  was 
credibly  accused  of  sealing  writs  with  the  seal  of  Henry  II  after  the 
Jung*s  death. 
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rendered  their  plate  for  the  royal  ransom  were  replaced  by  the 
king^s  special  command  ^. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  peace  and  consequent  activity.  Proceedings 
The  tallage  of  11 94  was  followed  by  a  scutage  in  11 95,  levied  year  1195. 
on  those  tenants-in-chief  who  had  not  accompanied  the  king  to 
Normandy.   This  is  the  second  scutage  of  the  reign;  the  first  was 
taken  in  the  king^s  first  year  on  the  pretence  of  an  expedition 
to  Wales  '.     The  justiciar,  immediately  on  the  reception  of  his  Hubert  at 
legatine  commission,  in  June,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  held  Justiciar  and 
a  great  court  of  the  most  ample  description  for  four  days.     On  June  ia-15. 
the  first  he  directed  his  servants  to  hear  pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
assizes,  whilst  he  himself  and  his  officials  held  a  spiritual  court 
and  heard  pleas  of  Christianity;   on  the  second  he  acted  as 
legate  and  visited  S.  Mary's  abbey ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  he 
held  a  provincial  council,  which  passed  fifteen  important  eccle- 
siastical canons '.     One  document  of  interest  was   issued  the  The  oath  of 

peace, 
same  year ;  a  proclamation  of  an  oath  of  the  peace,  which  was 

to  be  taken  by  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen.  They  swore, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  Canute,  not  to  be  thieves  or  robbers, 
or  receivers  of  such,  and  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  pursuing  the  thief 
when  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  ^  The  enforcement  of  the  edict 
was  committed  to  knights  assigned  for  the  purpose;  this  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  office  of  conservator  of  the  peace,  out 
of  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  existing  functions  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  developed ;  and  the  record  thus 
forms  an  interesting  link  of  connexion  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  and  modern  usage. 

The  steady  judicial  and  financial  pressure  had  its  usual  effect.  Bffeot  of 
The  archbishop  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  he  offended  exactions, 
the  people.     He  had  constant  difficulties  with  his  subordinates, 
and  the  Church,  which  should  have  been  his  especial  care,  was 

^  Hoveden,  iii.  aoo. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  £!zch.  p.  444.  The  tax  raised  on  the  knight*B  fee  for 
the  king's  ransom  was  called  an  aid,  and  not  a  scutage :  a  proof  that  the 
latter  term  was  now  becoming  restricted  to  the  payment  made  in  com- 
mutation of  service. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  293-298;  Gervase,  1589;  W.  Newb.  v.  c.  la. 

*  See  the  liaws  of  Canute,  ii.  ax  ;  Hoveden,  iii.  299 ;  Select  Charter^ 
pp.  a55,  a 56,  and  p.  ao6,  above. 
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Intended      disturbed  bj  quarrels  which  he  had  not  time  to  attend   to. 
into  the        Earlj  in  1196,  Eichard,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  inqoirj 
ftrustnUied.'    which  he  had  directed  in  1 194  to  be  made  into  the  receipts  of 
the  royal  officers,  sent  over  two  of  his  confidential  serrants, 
Philip  of  Poictiers  the  bishop-elect  of  Durham,  and  the  abbot  of 
Caen,  to  conduct  the  investigation  \     The  purpose  was  defeated 
by  the  death  of  the  abbot,  but  the  archbiBhop  seems  to  have 
Hubert        regarded  the  mission  as  a  sign  of  the  king's  distrust.   He  offered 
resign.         to  resign  the  justiciarship;  and  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  accept  the  offer:   but  before  the  resignation  was 
completed  he  saw  reason  to  withdraw  it,  and,  having  represented 
to  the  king  the  enormous  sums  which  had  been  raised  during 
his  administration,  continued  two  years  longer  in  office*.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  discontent  felt  by  the  poorer  citizens 
of  London  at  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected  broke 
Riot  of         into  open  revolt.     WOliam  Fitz-Osbert,  who  was  an  old  cru- 
FitK-Osbert.  sader  and  apparently  a  hot-headed  politician,  took  the  lead  in 
the  rising.      The  poorer  citizens   complained  that  the  whole 
burden  fell  upon  them  :  the  tallages  were  collected  by  poll,  *  per 
capita  '/  William  insisted  that  they  should  be  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  of  the  payers.     Unfortunately  for  the 
citizens,  their  leader  by  his  violence  brought  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  archbishop,  and  having  fallen  a  victim  in 
the  strife,  was  regarded  by  the  one  party  as  a  felon  and  by  the 
other  as  a  martyr '.     We  do  not  learn  that  the  Londoners  re- 
ceived any  benefit  firom  the  outbreak.     The  monks  of  Canter- 
bury however,  who  hated  the  archbishop,  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  of  the  rioter  had  been  shed  at  the  command 
of  the  justiciar  in  their  peculiar  church  of  S.  Mary  le  Bow,  and 

»  Hoveden,  iv.  5 ;  W.  Newb.  v.  c.  19. 

•  Hoveden,  iv.  la,  13. 

>  Hoveden,  iv.  5 ;  K.  Dioeto,  o.  691 ;  W.  Newb.  v.  0.  ao ;  Gervase,  e. 
1 59 1.  Hoveden,  imleBi  he  is  speaking  ironically,  applauds  the  conduct  of 
William  Fits-Osbert :  Balph  de  Dioeto,  the  dean  of  S.  PauVs.  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  speaks  of  him  as  a  mere  demagogue.  William  of  New* 
burgh  gives  a  long  account  of  the  events*  and  treats  him  judicially.  Hs 
was  a  disreputable  man  who,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  to 
a  piece  of  private  spite,  made  political  capital  out  of  a  real  grievance  of 
the  people.  The  whole  story  is  worked  out  by  Palgrave  in  the  preftKse 
to  the  Botuli  Curiae  Regis. 
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added  a  fresh  accusation  to  the  list  of  charges  on  account  of  Soutageor 
which  Innocent  III  ultimately  ordered  Hubert  to  resign  hia 
secular  office.  A  third  scutage  was  levied  in  this  year.  In  11 97  Aniseof 
the  justiciar  issued  an  assize  intended  to  secure  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
proposition  was  unable  to  make  way  against  the  usages  of  the 
nation :  the  amount  of  traffic  was  not  yet  so  great  or  so  generally 
diffused  as  to  make  it  indispensable,  and  the  severity  of  some 
of  the  penalties  induced  the  judges  to  set  it  aside  early  in  the 
reign  of  John.  But  it  had  considerable  importance  in  itself, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter^. 

The  history  of  the  next  year,  11 98,  furnishes  two  events  of  In  1 198  the 
great  importance.     In  a  council  of  the  barons  held  at  Oxford,  demand  for 
the  archbishop  laid  before  them  a  demand  made  by  the  king  ref^' 
that  they  should   provide   him  a  force  for  his  war  in  Nor- 
mandy ;   three  hundred  knights  were  to  be  furnished,  each  to 
receive  three  English  shillings  every  day  and  to  serve  for  a  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  was  unprecedented, 
whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  amount,  £16,425,  or 
the  definiteness  of  the  proposition.     But  neither  point  caused 
the  actual  objection.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  S.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  opMition  of 
the  Carthusian  friend  of  Henry  II,  declared  that  he  would  not  Lincoln, 
assent  to  the  grant.     In  vain  the  archbishop,  and  the  treasurer 
the  bishop  of  London,  pleaded  the  royal  necessities ;  the  inde- 
pendent prelate  declared  that  the  lands  of  his  church  were 
bound  to  render  military  service  within  England  and  there 
only:   he  had,  he  said,  fought  the  battle  of  his  church  for 
thirteen  years ;  thb  impost  he  would  not  pay ;  rather  than  do 
so,  he  would  go  back  to  his  home  in  Burgundy.     To  the  arch-  and  Herbert 
bishop's  further  discomfiture,  the  example  of  S.  Hugh  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bishop  Herbert  of  Salisbury,  who  had  had  the  r^ular 
ministerial  training  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  ruling 
officers  of  the  Exchequer.     The  opposition  was  so  far  successful  Besiffnation 
that  the  archbishop  withdrew  the  proposal,  and  shortly  after  justiciar, 
resigned  '.     This  event  is  a  landmark  of  constitutional  history : 

*  Hoveden,  vr,  33,  34,  17a. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  40;  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  p.  248;  Select  Charters,  pp.  247, 148. 
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for  the  second  time  a  constitutional  opposition  to  a  rojal 
demand  for  money  is  made,  and  made  successfnlly.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  great  an  anticipation  of  modem  usages  to  sup- 
pose that  the  resignation  of  the  minister  was  caused  by  his 
defeat. 

The  other  remarkable  matter  of  the  year  is  the  impositioQ  of 
a  carucage — ^a  tax  of  five  shillings  on  each  carucate  or  hundred 
acres  of  land«  This  was  the  Danegeld  revived  in  a  new  and 
much  more  stringent  form  ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
a  new  survey  on  the  principle  of  Domesday  was  requisite.  Even 
from  this  the  justiciar  did  not  shrink.  A  knight  and  a  derk  were 
sent  out  into  each  county,  to  report  on  the  31st  of  May  on  the 
extent,  liability,  and  tenure  of  the  land  to  be  taxed :  these  officers 
were,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheriff  in  each  county,  to  call  before 
them  the  members  of  the  county  court,  the  stewards  of  barons,  lords 
and  bailiffs,  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  each  township,  whether 
free  or  villein,  and  two  knights  for  every  hundred  :  an  oath  was 
to  be  taken  from  all  parties,  that  they  would  speak  the  truth,  and 
declare  how  many  carucates,  or  what  wainage  for  ploughs,  there 
were  in  each  township.  Even  the  words  of  the  Domesday  com* 
mission  were  repeated.  The  account  was  registered  in  four  rolls; 
three  kept  by  the  knight,  the  clerk,  and  the  sheriff,  and  one  divided 
among  the  stewards  of  the  barons  whose  interests  it  concerned. 
The  money  was  collected  by  two  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  each 
hundred,  who  accounted  for  it  to  the  sheriff;  and  the  sheriff 
accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer'.  The  inquiry,  which  so 
forcibly  recalls  that  of  1086,  has  a  significance  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  great  precedent,  unless  we  regard  the  machinery 
of  the  oath  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  townships  and 
hundreds  in  the  two  commissions  in  contrary  lights.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  jurors  of  1086  or  those  of  1 198  had  greater 
freedom  and  responsibility  :  but  we  look  on  the  former  as  part 
of  an  institution  then  for  the  first  time  adapted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  English  government ;  whilst  the  latter  appear  as 
part  of  a  system  the  disciplinary  force  of  which  had  nearly  com- 


>  Hoveden,  iv.  46  sq. 
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pleted  its  work  :  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Assize  of  Arms  and  in  Its  im- 
the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin  tithe  is  now  applied  to  the  assess^ 
ment  of  real  property;  the  principle  of  representation  is  gra- 
dually enlarging  its  sphere  of  work,  and  the  process  now  nsed 
for  the  calculation  will  before  long  be  applied  to  the  granting  of 
the  tax,  and  ultimately  to  the  determination  of  its  expenditure. 

This  demand  of  carucage  is  by  no  means  the  last  constitutional 
act  of  the  reign.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  survey  was  really 
carried  out.  The  resignation  of  the  archbishop  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  report^;  and  the  tax  was  not 
collected  without  difficulty.  The  religious  houses  having  de-  The  reli- 
murred  to  the  payment,  the  king  directed  a  proclamation  to  be  compelled  to 
made  by  which  the  clergy  were  practically  outlawed  :  if  any 
man  injured  a  clerk  or  regular  he  was  not  to  be  forced  to  com- 
pensate him ;  but  if  the  clerk  or  regular  were  the  aggressor,  he 
must  be  brought  to  justice.  The  threat  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  monks  to  submission,  and  they  purchased  a  reconciliation^. 

Qeofi&ey  Fitz-Peter,  the  successor  of  Hubert,  who  came  into  Geoffrey 
office  on  the  nth  of  July,  11 98,  began  his  career  as  minister  byjuitienr. 
a  severe  forest  visitation,  in  the  conducting  of  which  he  reissued 
and  enlarged  the  Assize  of  Woodstock  '.    He  also  directed  a  new  Iter  of  ug^- 
'  iter '  of  the  justices  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale  as  that  of  1194^ 
The  agenda  of  this  '  iter '  contain  a  direction  for  the  elections  of 
the  nominators  of  the  Great  Assize  to  be  made  before  the  jus- 
tices :  a  proof  that  these  functionaries  were  not  now  appointed 
by  the  sheriffs,  but  elected  by  the  suitors  of  the  county  court. 
The  Forest  Assize  also  directs  that  the  whole  body  of  the  suitors 
of  that  assembly  shall  attend  at  the  sessions  of  the  forest 
justices  ".     These  two  measures,  together  with  the  severe  treat-  Severity  of 
meut  of  the  clergy  just  mentioned,  seem  to  mark  the  character  ment. 
of  the  new  justiciar  as  austere  and  even  oppressive.   Bichard  no 
doubt  found  in  him  a  servant  whose  conscience  was  less  strict 
than  Hubert's,  and  whose  position  as  a  layman  and  an  earl  was 
less  assailable  than  that  of  the  archbishop.    His  real  impoiiauce 
as  a  public  man  belongs  to  the  next  reign. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  47,  48.  «  Ibid.  66.  »  Ibid.  65. 

*  Ibid.  61.  •  Ibid,  63, 
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The  laborious  and  quarrelsome  career  of  Richard  came  to 
an  end  in  April,  11 99.  His  subjects,  fortunately  for  them- 
sdves,  saw  very  little  of  him  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
They  heard  much  of  his  exploits,  and  reconciled  themselTes  in 
the  best  way  they  could  to  his  continual  exactions.  Under  his 
ministers  they  had  good  peace,  although  they  paid  for  it  heavily : 
but  the  very  means  that  were  taken  to  tax  them  trained  them 
and  set  them  thinking.  The  ministers  themselves  recognised 
the  rising  tendency  to  self-government  in  such  measures  as  those 
we  have  describedr  To  Bichard  the  tendency  would  be  probably 
unintelligible.  He  was  a  bad  king  :  his  great  exploits,  his 
military  skill,  his  splendour  and  extravagance,  his  poetical  tastes, 
his  adventurous  spirit,  do  not  serve  to  cloak  his  entire  want  of 
sympathy,  or  even  consideration,  for  his  people.  He  was  no 
Englishman,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  gave  to  Kormandy, 
Anjou,  or  Aquitaine  the  love  or  care  that  he  denied  to  his 
kingdom.  His  ambition  was  that  of  a  mere  warrior :  he  would 
fight  for  anything  whatever,  but  he  would  sell  everything  tkat 
was  worth  fighting  for.  The  glory  that  he  sought  was  that  of 
victory  rather  than  conquest  Some  part  of  his  reputation  rests 
on  the  possession  of  qualities  which  the  English  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  testing :  they  were  proud  of  a  king  whose  exploits 
awakened  the  wonder  of  Christendom,  they  murmured  against 
ministers  whose  mediation  broke  the  force  of  an  oppressioii 
which  would  otherwise  have  crushed  them.  Otherwise  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  were  years  of  progress  in  wealth  and  in 
the  comfort  which  arises  from  security:  a  little  respite  b^ore 
the  tyranny  that  was  coming.  The  reign  of  Bichard  is  marked 
by  no  outbreak  of  feudal  znsubordinatioB :  had  there  been  any 
such,  the  strength  of  the  administration  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  crush  it.  But  the  great  noUes  were,  like  the  king 
himself,  partly  engaged  abroad ;  those  of  them  who  were  left  at 
home  had  learned  the  lesson  of  submission ;  they  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  new  body  of  equals,  sprung  from  and  working 
with  the  ministerial  families,  and  they  were  assimilating  them* 
selves  to  this  new  nobility  in  forming  hopes  and  ambitions  more 
truly  national.     The  feeling  towards  union  that  was  working  in 
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society  generally  was  affecting  the  barons  not  less  than  the  people 
whom  they  were  to  lead  on  to  liberty. 

151.  The  death  of  Richard  was  so  sudden,  and  the  order  of  Intemg- 
the  kingdom  so  complete  at  the  time,  that  John,  who  had  the  death  of 
received  the  fealty  of  the  barons  by  his  brother's  order  ^,  might 
have  secured  the  throne  without  difficulty  before  the  country 
generally  knew  that  it  was  vacant.  Instead  of  doing  this  he 
allowed  an  interregnum  of  six  weeks.  Secure,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  England,  he  spent  the  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Bichard,  and  attempting  to  obtain  the  continental 
provinces  on  which  Arthur,  as  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  had 
a  half-acknowledged  claim.  Whilst  he  was  receiving  the  sur- 
render of  the  castles  of  Anjou  and  Maine  and  the  investiture 
of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  Archbishop  Hubert  and  William  Arohbiahop 
Marshall  were  doing  their  best  to  strengthen  his  position  in  William 
England  '.  John's  six  weeks'  delay  in  France  gave  to  the  dis-  force  order, 
contented  barons  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  their  grievances. 
The  traditional  principle,  that  when  the  king  dies  the  peace  dies 
with  him,  was  now  in  full  force :  seventy  years  were  to  elapse 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  succes* 
sion  of  the  heir,  expressed  later  in  the  maxim  that  the  king 
never  dies :  now  it  had  time  to  work.  All  who  had  castles  in 
their  hands  fortified  and  garrisoned  them ;  and  not  a  few  broke 
out  into  open  rapine  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of 
Richard'.  The  ardibishop  found  it  no  easy  task  to  enforce 
order,  when  once  the  spell  was  broken.  His  first  measure  was 
to  direct  that  the  oath  of  fealty  and  peace  should  be  everywhere 
taken :  the  sheriffs  brought  together  the  force  of  the  shires  for 
the  purpose,  and  all  attempts  at  resistance  were  put  down,  the 
spoil  restored,  and  the  offenders  brought  to  juBtice^     It  was 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  83 :  *  Gum  aaiem  rex  de  vita  desperaret,  divisit  Johanni 
fratri  suo  regnum  Angliae,  et  fedt  fieri  praedicto  Johanni  fidelitates  ab 
Qlis  qui  aderant.*  John  was  not  present ;  there  is  surely  in  this  anxiety 
of  the  dying  king  to  provide  for  his  brother  and  for  the  suocession  at 
least  one  redeeming  trait :  Richard  knew  how  to  forgive.  R.  Goggeshale, 
p.  170. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  86, 

*  R.  Goggeshale.  pp.  169,  170. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  88;  R.  Goggeehale,  p.  170. 
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Apprehen-    more  difficult  to  allay  the  apprehenflions  and  secure  the  adheflion 
ffreatearia.   of  the  earls  and  other  great  vassals,  who,  although  thej  had 
acquiesced  in  Richard's  oppressions,  were  by  no  means  inclined 
to  accept  the  same  treatment  from  John.     He  had  made  himself 
personal  enemies  during  his  short  tenure  of  power ;  some  feared 
and  some  despised  him.    The  feudal  spirit  was  not  extinct,  and 
every  one  who  had  anything  to  gain  thought  this  a  &ir  time 
for  the  attempt.    The  king  of  Scots  might  press  his  claim  on 
the  northern  counties,  the  earl  of  Chester  might  even  support 
the  cause  of  his  stepson  Arthur;  Roger  de  Lacy  had  hanged 
two  knights  for  betraying  his  castles  to  John ;  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford had  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  which  John  held 
in  right  of  his  wife ;  the  earl  Ferrers  held  his  earldom  with  no 
Tiicarch.     very  sure  hand.     The  archbishop,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
cures  their    the  justiciar  and  William  Marshall,  called  together  at  Nortliamp- 
John.  ton  all  those  of  whom  any  apprehension  was  entertained,  and 

made  them  the  most  ample  promises  on  behalf  of  John :  not  a 
grievance,  public  or  private,  was  to  remain  without  redress. 
Even  the  Scottish  claims  should  receive  due  attention;  and 
wherever  a  right  was  in  danger  the  king,  as  soon  as  there  should 
be  a  king,  would  confirm  and  enforce  it '.  The  promises  of  the 
three  ministers  were  accepted  as  sufficient  security,  and  all  the 
barons,  including  Earl  David  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  the 
Arrival  of  king  of  Scots,  took  the  required  oaths.  In  the  meanwhile 
John,  having  made  good  his  hold  on  Normandy,  crossed  over  to 
England  for  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  May  27,  1199. 
His  corona-  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  same  pomp  as  had 
been  used  for  Richard:  the  form  of  election  and  the  solenm 
Soeeoh  of  promises  of  good  government  were  repeated.  But  a  speech  is 
Walter.  preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  which,  whether  or  no  the  words 
are  genuine,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  something  exceptional 
in  the  proceedings;  some  attempt  on  the  archbishop's  part  to 
give  to  the  formality  of  the  election  a  real  validity,  which  per* 
haps  might  be  useful  if  the  claims  of  Arthur  should  ever  be 
revived*    Hubert  declared,  the  historian  tells  us,  that  the  right 

*  Horeden,  iy«  88« 
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to  reign  is  conferred  by  the  election  which  the  nation  makes  Principle 

after  invoking  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Sanl  and  David  ennndated. 

were  made  kings,  not  because  they  were  of  royal  race,  but  the 

one  because  of  his  strength  and  fitness,  the  other  because  of  his 

sanctity  and  humility.     Still,  if  in  the  royal  stock  there  were 

one  of  distinct  pre-eminence,  the  choice  should  &11  more  readOy 

on  him.     Eichard  had  died  without  an  heir ;  the  grace  of  the 

Holy  Qhost  had  been  asked  for:   in  John  were  united  royal 

blood,  and  the  good  qualities  of  prudence  and  energy :  all  together 

then  elected  John.     The  cry  '  Vivat  rex '  was  the  answer  of  the 

assembled  crowd.     The  archbishop  moreover,  when  he  received  Oath  of  good 

goveniniezkC. 
the  coronation  oath,  abjured  him  on  Qod's  behalf  that  he  would 

not  take  the  honour  to  himself  without  a  full  purpose  to  keep 
his  oath,  and  John  replied  that  by  Qod's  help  in  good  faith  he 
would  keep  all  that  he  had  sworn  *.  Later  events  gave  to  both 
these  declarations  a  character  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
kings,  they  might  not  have  had.  Matthew  Paris  supposes  that 
the  archbishop,  warned  of  John's  utter  faithlessness  and  fore- 
seeing the  troubles  of  his  reign,  wished  to  impress  upon  him 
and  upon  the  people  that  as  an  elected  king  he  must  do  his 
duty  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  But  the  speech  of  Hubert  was 
probably  in  itself  nothing  Tpore  than  a  declaration  of  John's 
fitness  to  be  elected,  the  recollection  of  which  would  naturally 
recur  to  those  who  heard  it  when  they  found  out  how  unfit  he 
was  to  reign.  The  enunciation  however  of  the  elective  character 
of  the  royal  dignity  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  circum- 
stances too  of  John's  accession  recall  forcibly  those  which  attended 
that  of  William  Hufus,  when  Lanfranc  strove  in  vain  to  bind  the 
conscience  of  the  prince  in  whose  exaltation  he  had  so  large  a 
share.  In  more  than  one  respect  Hubert  Walter  played  the 
part  of  Lanfranc  to  John. 

The  business  of  the  coronation  was  followed  by  the  inves-  investiture 
titure  of  William  Marshall  and  Geo£frey  Fitz-Peter  as  earls ' ;  a 
ceremony  which  had  been  long  delayed.    The  chancellorship  was  Hubert 

chauoeiJor. 
^  Matthew  Paris  (ed.  Wats),  p.  197.     In  the  declaration  made  by  Lewis, 
on  his  invasion  of  England  in  iai6,  long  before  Matthew  Paris  wrote,  this 
speech  of  Hubert  is  distinctly  referr^  to  as  affecting  the  claim  of  in- 
heritance.   See  Foedera,  i.  140.  '  Hoveden,  iv.  90. 
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undertaken  by  the  archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
Hugh  Bardulf,  who  told  him  plainly  that  he  was  derogating 
from  his  dignity  and  making  a  dangerous  precedent.  Hubert 
probably  saw  that  John  would  need  both  advioe  and  restraint, 
which  no  one  of  inferior  position  or  weaker  character  would  be 
able  to  enforce.  The  justiciar  continued  in  office ;  but  most  of 
the  sheriffs  were  either  removed  to  other  counties  or  dismissed 
altogether.  No  charter  of  liberties  is  known  to  have  been 
issued ;  if  any  such  had  existed  it  couid  scarcely  have  failed  to 
be  brought  forward  in  the  struggle  that  followed. 

John  had  no  time  to  lose  in  England  :  he  hurried  to  Notting- 
ham to  meet  the  king  of  Scots,  who  did  not  come ;  and  then,  on 
the  2oth  of  June,  left  England,  taking  with  him  a  large  number 
of  the  barons  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Normandy^.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  made  a  truce  with  Philip,  who  for  the  moment 
was  supporting  the  claims  of  Arthur  in  Anjou  and  Maine  :  after 
Christmas  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  and 
John  returned  to  England  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
peace,  a  sum  of  30,000  marks.  He  stayed  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  27th  of  February  to  the  28th  of  April,  and  took  a  carucage 
of  three  shillings  on  the  hide ;  a  scutage  of  two  mai^s  had  just 
been  taken  on  account  of  the  expedition  to  Normandy.  Both  these 
exactions  were  in  excess  of  the  U8ual  rate  ',  and  the  chroniclers 
furnish  us  with  no  further  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  imposed  and  levied,  than  that  the  king  demanded  the  aid, 
and  an  edict  went  forth  from  the  justices  that  it  should  be  paid ; 
a  grant  of  a  fortieth  of  moveables  for  the  Crusade  was  obtained 
in  the  following  year  by  letters  addressed  by  the  king  to  the 
barons  and  by  the  justiciar  to  the  sheriffs'.  After  a  second 
vain  attempt  to  secure  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scots,  John 
again  sailed  for  France,  where  he  remained  until  September; 
employed,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  May,  chiefly 
in  divorcing  his  wife,  Hawisia  of  Gloucester,  and  marrying 
Isabella  of  Angoul^me, — acts  which  caused  in  England  the 
alienation  of  the  whole  of  the  Gloucester  influence  from  the 


'  Hoveden,  iv.  9a,  93. 

*  Ibid.  107 ;  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  180. 


*  HoTedon,  W.  188,  18^ 
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king,  and  in  France  the  active  and  malicious  hostility  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  to  whose  head  Isabella  had  been  betrothed. 
The  month  after  his  return  John  and  his  wife  were  crowned  at  Oo  hu  re- 
Westminster  ' ;  the  fealty  of  the  king  of  Scots  was  finally  re-  crowned, 
ceiyed  in  a  great  council  of  bishops  and  barons  of  the  two  king-  oeives  the 
domsy  and  the  court  made  a  progress  through  the  norths     At  homage. 
Easter,  1201,  the  coronation  ceremonial  was  again  performed  at  is^wned  a 
Canterbury';  and  the  state  of  peace  and  order  which  had  lasted  ]^^3^5)?foi. 
for  two  years  b^^n  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  break 
up.     The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  may  be  briefly 
examined  under  the  three  heads  of  foreign  affairs,  the  great 
ecclesiastical  quarrel,  and  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  granting 
of  Magna  Carta. 

152.  John  possessed  in  his  mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was  Foragnpo- 
now  nearly  eighty,  a  counsellor  of  much  experience  in  continental  John's  early 
politics,  of  great  energy  and  deyoted  faithfulness.     As  long  as  ^^'"* 
she  liyed  his  fortunes  in  France  were  not  hopeless;   she  had 
herself  headed  an  army  against  Arthur,  and  her  last  public  act  Peaoein  laoo 
was  to  fetch  her  granddaughter,  Blanche  of  Castille,  from  Spain, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  new  alliance  between  Philip  and 
John  by  a  royal  marriage.     Unfortunately  the  peace  so  made 
was  yery  shortliyed;   quarrels  on  the  Norman  frontier  called  John  goeii  to 

'  *  Normandy 

John  from  England  in  June,  1201,  and  he  did  not  return  until  in  laoi. 

the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  had  passed  away  from  him.     Early 

in  1202  Philip,  haying  obtained  a  respite  from  his  matrimonial  PhUmin 

.. .,  1 902  declarfMi 

troubles,  and  found  time  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Hugh  that  he  has 
of  Lusignan,  summoned  John  to  trial  for  oppressing  the  barons  fiefs, 
of  Poictou  ^     John  refused  to  attend,  and  was  declared  to  haye 
forfeited  his  fiefs  as  a  contumacious  yassal.     Arthur,  taking 
advantage   of  the  confusion,  raised  a  force  and  besieged  his 
grandmother  in  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  where  he  was  captured  by  Arthur 
John;  and  after  some  mysterious  transactions,  disappeared  finally 

'  Hoyeden,  ir.  139.  R.  Goggeshale  says  more  particularly  that  the  king 
wore  his  crown,  but  the  queen  was  oonaecrated ;  p.  i8a.  R.  Dioeto  says, 
'  ipee  zez  eadem  die  pariter  ooronatuB  eet ;'  0.  707.  '  Hovaden.  iv.  140  sq. 
'  Ibid.  160.  R.  Dioeto,  o.  709 :  *  instincta  arcliiepiaoopi.' 
*  Rigord  (Bouquet,  xvii.  54)  ;  R.  Coggeebale,  p.  208 ;  R.  Wendover, 
iii.  167 ;  Albedo  of  Xroia  Fontainea,  p.  423 ;  Will.  Armoric.  (Bouquet, 
xvii.  75). 
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John  a         on  the  3rd  of  April,  1 203.    Philip,  who  believed  with  the  Feat  of 
^^r^  the  world  that  John  had  murdered  him,  summoned  him  a«ain 
to  be  tried  on  the  accusation  made  bj  the  barons  of  Brittany'. 
Again  John  was  contumacious,  and  this  time  Philip  himself 
T^nmofNor-  Undertook  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  his  court.     City  after  city, 
™*"*^*        castle  after  castle,  fell  before  him.     The  Norman  barons  were 
unwilling  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  king  who  wasted  his  oppor- 
tunities and  would  scarcely  strike   a   blow  for  himself.      In 
John  ro-       November,  1 203,  John  returned  to  England  and  left  Normandy 
K^JI^iand       to  its  fate  ^ ;  he  distrusted  the  barons,  and  they  distrusted  him. 
"*''**-*'        In  the  following  spring  both  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  lost; 
John  pretending  to  raise  an  army  in  England,  and  selling  to  the 
barons  his  licence  to  absent  themselves,  or  exacting  scutages  on 
DeAth  of      the  pretence  that  they  had  deserted  him.     Eleanor  died  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1 204 ' ;  and  the  month  of  July  saw  Philip  supreme 
in  the  whole  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine.     John 
never  again  set  foot   in   Normandy:   in  1205   he  raised   an 
John's  faXni  army,  but  dismissed  it.     In  1 206  ^  he  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
reoover  his    covcr  Poictou,  where  he  still  had  some  ground,  but  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a  truce  of  two  years  by  surrendering  his  last  hold 
on  the  Norman  and  Angevin  inheritance.    In  1214  &S&in,  after 
his  quarrel  with  the  Church  was  settled,  he  made  an  expensive 
and  fruitless  expedition  to  Quienne,  which  likewise  ended  in 
a  truce. 
Serantion        Normandy  was  at  last  separated  from  England.    The  Norman 
nuuidy  from  barons  had  had  no  choice  but  between  John  and  Philip.     For 
the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  there  was  no  competitor,  son, 
brother,  or  more  distant  kinsman,  for  their  allegiance.     John 
could  neither  rule  nor  defend  them.     Bishops  and  barons  alike 
welcomed  or  speedily  accepted  their  new  lord.     The  families 
that  had  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  divided  into  two. 
branches,  each   of  which  made  terms  for  itself;    or  having 
balanced  their  interests  in  the  two  kingdoms,  threw  in  their  lot 

^  See  Le  Band,  Hist.  Bret.  p.  a  10;  Morioe,  Hist.  Bret.  i.  133  ;  Foeden» 
i.  140;  B.  Wendover,  iii.  273;  M.  Paris,  p.  283  ;  Ghron.  Laneioost^  p.  3; 
Ann.  Margam,  p.  27  ;  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  pref.  zxxii,  xzxiu. 
-*-  •  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  »  Ann.  Waveriey,  A.D.  1204. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  214 ;  Foedera,  i.  95. 
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with  one  or  other,  and  renounced  what  they  could  not  save,  importance 
Almost  immediately  Normandy  settles  down  into  a  quiet  pro-  ntaon."^'^' 
vince  of  France ;  a  province  which  Philip  was  willing  to  govern 
by  Norman  law,  and  to  indulge  in  such  free  customs  as  the 
Normans  could  challenge  as  their  own.     For  England  the  result 
of  the  sefMuration  was  more  important  still.     £ven  within  the  OonsoUda- 
reign  of  John  it  became  clear  that  the  release  of  the  barons  Bn^iish 
from  their  connexion  with  the  Continent  was  all  that  was 
wanted  to  make  them  Englishmen.    With  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  Norman  inheritances   vanished  the  last  idea  of  making 
England  a  feudal  kingdom.     The  Great  Charter  was  won  by  men 
who  were  maintaining,  not  the  cause  of  a  class,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  every  civil  war  since  1070,  but  the  cause  of  a  nation* 
From  the  year  1 203  the  king  stood  before  the  English  people  ThA  king 

ftUJO  to  IJKCO 

face  to  face ;  over  them  alone  he  could  tyrannise,  none  but  they  with  his 
were  amenable  to  his  exactions :  and  he  stood  alone  against 
them,  no  longer  the  lord  of  half  of  France,  or  of  a  host  of 
strong  knights  who  would  share  with  him  the  spoils  of  England. 
The  royal  power  and  the  royal  dignity  that  had  towered  so 
haughtily  over  the  land  in  the  last  two  reigns  was  subjected  to 
a  searching  examination :  the  quarrels  of  the  next  few  years 
revealed  all  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  had  lately  been  so 
strong,  and  the  strength  of  the  nation  which  had  so  lately  been 
well  contented  to  sustain  the  strength  of  its  oppressor. 

153.  As  the  death  of  Eleanor  marks  the  collapse  of  John's  The  death 

•  m    t     of  Hubert 

contmental  power  and  the  end  of  the  dynastic  system  of  the  Walter  pro- 
Conqueror  *,  that  of  Hubert  Walter  marks  the  termination  of  qmmei  be- 
the  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  clergy  which  had  been  and  the 
cemented  by  Lanfranc,  and  had  not  been  completely  broken  by 
the  quarrel  of  Anselm,  or  even  by  that  of  Becket.     The  arch- 
bishop died  in  July,  1205;  John  lost  his  wisest  adviser  by  an 
event  which  itself  launched  him  in  circumstances  requiring  the 

^  The  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  fulfilled,  *Gladia8  a  sceptro  separatus 
est ;  *  the  sword  of  the  duchy  was  separated  from  the  sceptre  of  the  king- 
dom. R.  Goggeshale,  p.  319.  An  illustration  of  the  process  of  separation 
may  be  found  as  early  as  1199,  when  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Clare 
divided  the  GifEard  estates,  the  former  taking  the  '  esneda  et  caput'  in 
Normandy,  the  latter  in  England. 
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John  with  a  most  prudent  counsel.  Engaged  in  a  quarrel  from  which  a 
pate  himself  little  circumspection  would  have  saved  him,  he  chose  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Innocent  III ;  matching  his  own  low  cnnniog 
at  once  against  the  consummate  diplomacy  of  the  Curia  and  the 
aspiring  statesmanship  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  popes.  Foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  place  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of 
Canterbury,  and  unwilling  to  agree  in  a  compromise  which  he 
had  himself  made  imperative,  he  refused  to  receive  the  newly- 
consecrated  archbishop,  and  exposed  the  country  to  the  shame 
and  horrors  of  an  interdict, 
aujonoiogy  Not  to  dwell  in  this  place  on  the  important  questions  of  the 
iitnigste-  bearing  of  this  quarrel  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mark  the  epochs  of  the  struggle,  during  the  whole 
of  which  John  continued  in  the  British  islands.  Hubert 
Walter  died  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  1 205 ;  the  appeals  of  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  sufi&tigan  bishops,  with  an 
application  from  John  for  the  confirmation  of  his  nominee,  were 
carried  to  Rome  before  Christmas.  The  pope  decided  against 
all  the  claims  in  December,  1 206,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  monks  with  letters  of  authorisation  from  John, 
prevailed  on  them  to  elect  Stephen  Langton.  John  refused  the 
royal  assent,  and  Innocent  chose  to  regard  it  as  dispensable. 
In  June,  1207,  he  consecrated  the  new  archbishop.  John  per- 
severed in  his  refusal  to  receive  Langton ;  the  kingdom  was 
The  Inter-  placed  under  interdict  on  the  23Td  of  March,  1208;  and  in 
1209  the  king  was  declared  excommunicate.  Year  after  year 
the  pope  attempted  to  renew  negotiations,  but  each  year  the 
John's  use    attempt  failed.     The  king  seized  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  and 

of  it  to  ezBct 

money.  many  of  the  bishops  fled  from  the  kingdom^.  The  large 
revenues  thus  made  available  were  used  by  John  in  making 
enormous  military  preparations :  he  made  expeditions  to  Wales 
and  Ireland,  and  grew  richer  and  stronger  as  he  grew  more 

Threat  of  contumacious.  In  121 1  the  pope  declared  that  unless  the  king 
would  submit  he  would  issue  a  bull  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  would  depose  him  from  his  throne,  and  commit 
the  execution  of  the  mandate  to  Philip  of  France.    The  news  of 

■^  *  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  pref.  pp.  liv-lix. 
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this  determination  brought  into  action  a  widely-spread  feeling  of  Neutrality 
disafifection  which,  if  it  existed  before,  had  not  yet  found  vent,  baronn. 
The  barons  had  sat  still  whilst  the  bishops  were  plundered. 
Some  of  the  ministers,  if  not  all,  sympathised  with  John,  and 
made  their  profit  out  of  the  spoil.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  noble  as  well  as  simple,  watched  in  anxious  suspense 
for  the  event  of  the  struggle. 

John  however  had  made  private   enemies  as  well  as  public  John's  mis- 
ones;    he  trusts  no   man,  and  no   man  trusted  him.     The 
threat  of  deposition  aroused  all  his  fears,  and  he  betrayed  his 
apprehensions  in  the  way  usual  with  tyrants.     The  princes 
of  Wales  had  just  concluded  a  peace  with  him;   they  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  papal  threat,  and  renewed  Welib  war. 
the  war.     John  hanged  their  hostages  and  summoned  an  army 
for  a  fresh  invasion  of  their  country;  the  army  assembled,  but 
John,  warned  of  the  eidstence  of  a  conspiracy,  did  not  venture 
to  lead  it  into  Wales.     In  panic  fear  he  dismissed  his  host,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Nottingham  Castle.    Gathering  courage  after  He  seizen 
a  fortnight's  seclusion  he  arrested  some  of  the  barons,  whom  he  of  the  barons 
suspected   not  so  much   of  conspiring  as  of  having  power  to  snspects. 
injure  him,  and  seized  their  castles  ^.     This  proceeding  alarmed 
the  few  nobles  who  had  really  entertained  designs  against  him. 
Eustace  de  Yesci  and   Robert  Fitz- Walter,  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  fled  to  France.    The  king  next  tried  to  propitiate  the  He  coarts 
people:  he  remitted  the  fines  which  had  been  exacted  during 
a  recent  visitation  of  the  forests ;  he  abolished  some  vexatious 
customs  which  prevailed  in   the  ports;   and  took   other  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  peace.     He  then  compelled  those 
bishops  who  still  remained  in   England  to  acknowledge  by 
letter  that  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had  exacted  from  them 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  been  paid  by  them  as  their 
own  free  gift '.     In   the  meantime  he   was  negotiating  con-  and  nmti- 
tinually  with  the  pope ;  and  Philip  of  France  was  collecting  his  pope, 
forces  for  an  invasion. 

The  spring  of  1213  saw  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  struggle. 

^  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  207 ;  M.  Parii,  p.  331. 
^  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  307 ;  M.  Pansr  p.  332. 
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He  surren- 
ders hia 
crown  to 
the  pope. 


Formidable 
attitude  of 
thebaroDB. 


Their 
grievances. 


John  had  eyery  reason  to  fear  the  strength  of  Philips  and  no 
reason  whatever  to  trust  in  the  attachment  of  his  people.  In 
spite  of  his  own  scoffing  disregard  of  religion,  he  trembled  at 
the  papal  excommunication,  the  dire  effects  of  which  he  saw  in 
the  downfall  of  his  nephew  the  Emperor  Otto;  but  above  all 
he  dreaded  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Peter  of  Wakefield, 
that  on  the  approaching  feast  of  the  Ascension  he  should  be  no 
longer  king  \  In  abject  alarm  he  surrendered  eveiy  point  for 
which  he  had  been  struggling.  He  made  his  submission  to  the 
pope,  accepted  Langton  as  archbishop,  undertook  to  repay  the 
money  exacted  from  the  churches,  and,  as  a  crowning  humilia- 
tion, surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  see  of  Bome^  receiving  it 
again  as  a  papal  vassal  subject  to  tribute,  and  swearing  £ealty 
and  promising  liege  homage  to  the  pope.  The  pacification  was 
arranged  on  the  15th  of  May.  For  a  moment  it  was  accepted 
as  a  solution  of  all  difficulties ' :  no  one  seemed  to  see  that  it 
created  a  new  one  which  was  greater  than  all  and  comprehended 
all  that  had  preceded  it :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  before 
the  first  measures  preliminary  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
were  taken,  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  question  arose, 
from  the  determination  of  the  barons  not  to  obey  John*s  oom- 
mand  to  serve  in  France. 

1 54.  The  attitude  of  the  barons  had  been  more  or  less  threaten- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  reign :  they  had  indeed  acquiesced 
in  the  plunder  of  the  churches,  partly  because  they  saw  in  it  one 
way  of  diverting  the  king's  oppressive  policy  from  themselves. 
The  moment  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  was  overcome,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  rights  and  of  the  king's  infringement  of  them 
emerged.  We  have  seen  that  their  adhesion  to  John  at  his 
accession  had  been  purchased  by  a  promise  that  he  would  do 
them  justice  :  they  had  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in 
1 20 1,  when,  on  their  refusal  to  go  to  Normandy  until  they  were 
satisfied,  John  seized  their  castles  and  demanded  their  sons  as 
hostages  ^     Since  then  their  grounds  of  complaint  had  been 


*  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  208 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  232. 

'  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  3x0,  an  ;  M.  Paris,  pp.  234-237. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  x6i. 
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accumnlating.  They  had  been  ehamelesslj  taxed  :  tlie  carucage 
had  been  in  John's  first  year  raised  from  two  to  three  shillings 
on  the  camcate ;  the  scutage  from  a  pound  to  two  marks  Heavy 
on  the  knights'  fee :  year  after  year  the  scutage  had  been 
taken  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  when  Geofirey  of  York  had 
raised  his  voice  against  the  imposition  of  the  carucage  he 
had  been  summarily  silenced  ^  In  1203  the  king  had  exacted 
a  seventh  of  the  moveable  property  of  his  barons*;  in  1204 
he  had  taken  an  aid  from  the  knights';  in  1207  a  thir- 
teenth  of  moveables  from  the  whole   country.     In   this  last  BesiBtanoe 

,  of  arch- 

case  Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  York,  following  the  example  of  bishop 

S.  Thomas  and  S,  Hugh,  resisted  the  demand  when  it  was 

laid  before  the  council ;  the  clergy  refused  to  give,  but  the  king 

exacted  the  tax  notwithstanding,  and  sent  their  champion  into 

exile  *.     Again  and  again  he  had  demanded  the  military  service 

of  the  barons,  and  each  time  he  had  shown  his  distrust  and 

cowardice.     In  1201  the  forces  assembled  at  Portsmouth  were 

allowed  to  return  home  on  payment  of  money  to  the  king  " ;  in  Disgiut  of 

1202  and  1203,  when  they  reached  Normandy,  they  found  the 

king  unwilling  to  fight^  and  having  returned  home  in  disgust 

found  themselves  obliged  to  redeem  their  desertion  by  enormous 

fines'.     In  1205  he  had  brought  another  great  host  together  at 

Portsmouth,  and  had  even  pretended  to  sail  for  France ;  but  he 

had  gone  no  farther  than  Wareham,  and  on  his   return   had 

accepted  money  and  dismissed  the  army^.     The  barons  were  not 

without  the   military  pride  natural  to  a  warlike   race;   they 

despised  the  king  who  dared  not  lead  them ;  they  hated  him  for 

his  mistrust  of  them;  they  looked  with  disgust  on  the  mean 

trickery  by  which  he  qualified  his  capricious  despotism.     But 

they  endured  it  all. 

Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  earl  of  Essex,  had  continued  to  be  Ghanaer 

John  s  justiciar  ever   smce    his    accession.      He  was   a  man  Fits-Peter. 

trained  in  the  school  of  Henry  II  under  Glanvill  and  Hubert 

Walter,  had  attained  his  earldom  partly  by  a  fortunate  marriage 

and  partly  by  making  the  best  of  his  opportunities  as  one  of  the 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  140.  '  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  '  Ibid. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  231  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  358.    See  p.  579  below. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  163.  *  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  ^  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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He  acted  u  king's  counsellors^.     He  had  shown  the  qualities  necessary  to 

ft  reetntint 

on  John.       the  minister  of  such  a  king,  had  carried  out  his  master's  plans, 
and  allowed  the  unpopularity  which  thej  involved  to  fall  upon 
his  own  head.    It  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  him,  as  for  Hubert 
Walter,  that  he  probably  retained  his  position  partly  from  a  feel- 
ing that,  if  he  resigned  it,  it  would  fall  into  worse  hands.     Both 
ministers  Vere  hated  by  the  king,  who  felt  that  they  restrained 
him ;  yet  both  were  indispensable.     Hubert  had  govemed  both 
the  Church  and  the  nation,  Oeoffirey  governed  the  nation  and 
allowed  the  king  to  ruin  the  Church.     He  had  won  by  age  and 
ability  a  conmianding  position  even  amongst  those  who  ^were 
at  first  inclined  to  regard  him  as  an  upstart ' ;  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence  must  be  calculated  from  the  permanent  breach 
which  followed  his  death. 
John  pre-         To  return  however  to  the  events  of  the  year  12 13.     The  Bub- 
to  Prance :    mission  of  the  king  to  the  pope  had  been  accomplished  ;  the  fiaital 
the  barons,    anniversary  had  passed  over,  and  John  was  still  a  king  :  Peter 
of  Wakefield  was  hanged.    It  was  time  to  reply  to  the  threats  of 
Philip  ]  and  this  could  not  be  done  better  than  by  an  expedition 
to  France.     John,  elated  by  the  naval  victory  at  Damme,  pro- 
posed it  to  the  barons ;  they  alleged  that  he  was  still  excommu- 
Hui  aboolu-  nicate,  and  refused  to  follow  him'.    This  plea  was  soon  set  aside : 
new  oath,     the  archbishop  landed  on  the  i6th  of  July,  and  absolved  the  king 
at  Winchester,  exacting  from  him  an  express  renewal  of  his  coro- 
nation oath  and  a  promise  to  abolish  all  evil  customs  ^     Again 

^  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  pp.  xlviii,  zliz  ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  pref.  Ixi,  Ixii. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  243 :  '  Erat  autem  firmisgima  Tegni  columna,  utpota  rir 
generoflUB,  legum  peritus,  thesauris,  reditibas  et  omnibiu  bonis  instanratii^ 
omnibuB  Angliae  magnatibas  sanguine  vel  amicitia  oonfoederatus,  unde  rex 
ipsum  prae  omnibus  mortalibus  sine  dilectione  formidabat,  ipse  enim  lota 
r^gni  gubemabat.* 

*  M.  Paris,  pp.  238,  139.  Balpb  of  Goggeshale  and  the  monk  of  Bam- 
well,  copied  by  Waiter  of  Coventry  (ii.  aia),  give  other  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  the  barons ;  the  literal  terms  of  their  tenure,  their  exhaostioD 
after  their  long  march,  and  their  poverty.  '  Barones  Northanhumbrensas 
invitavit  ut  secum  transfretarent :  at  illi  pari  animo  eademque  seutentia 
oontradixenmt  asserentes  non  in  hoc  ei  obnoxios  esse  secundum  munia 
terrarum  suarum,  s«d  et  in  expeditionibus  Anglicanis  se  nimis  exhaostos 
et  vehementer  extenuatoa.'  R.  Goggeshale,  pp,  342,  243.  'Quippe  qui 
longa  expeditione  yexati  non  facile  poasent  tantum  opnii  exhaostis  aggredi 
oistarohiis.'    W.  Gov.  ii.  212. 

*  M.Pam,  p.  239:  *Jozavit  noK,  taoU*  sacrosanctis  aivaiagttlui»  quod 
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the  king  laid  his  proposals  before  the  barons,  and  again  he  was  met  The  buons 
by  a  refusal :  this  time  the  northern  barons  declared  that  tbeir  foreign 
tenure  did  not  compel  them  to  serve  abroad  and  tliat  they  would 
not  follow  the  king  ^.  It  was  the  same  ground  which  had  been 
taken  up  by  S.  Hugh  in  11 98,  and,  although  deficient  in  historical 
proof,  was  in  accordance  both  with  equity  and  with  the  altered 
state  of  things.  It  might  be  fair  enough,  when  John  was  duke 
of  Normandy,  for  his  English  barons  to  maintain  him  by  arms 
in  his  existing  rights ;  but  when  Normandy  was  lost,  and  lost 
by  his  fault,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  should  engage  in 
war  to  recover  it.  Whether  he  had  a  right  to  take  them  to 
Poictou  was  more  than  doubtful.     The  northern  barons  who  Conduct  of 

the  northern 

alleged  this  plea  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  that  second  barona. 
aristocracy  which  had  grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Conquest 
families  and  had  no  stake  in  Normandy.  They  had  been  trained 
under  the  eye  of  Glanvill  and  Richard  de  Lucy;  had  been 
uniformly  faithful  to  the  king  against  the  greater  feudatories ; 
had  manfully  discharged  their  duties  in  the  defence  against  the 
Scots ;  and  had  already  begun  to  show  that  propension  towards 
political  liberty  and  self-government  which  marks  them  during 
later  history;  for  they  were  the  forefathers  of  that  great 
north  country  party  which  fought  the  battle  of  the  consti- 
tution during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Indignant  Johngoet 
at  their  attitude  of  resistance,  John  prepared  to  take  his  usual  north.  Aug. 
prompt  vengeance.  He  marched  rapidly  northwards :  at  North- 
ampton the  archbishop  overtook  him  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
promise  a  legal  and  judicial  investigation  before  proceeding  to 
extremities ^     John  however  went  on  his  way;  advanced  to 

■anctftin  ecdeiiam  ejnsque  ordinatos  diligeret,  defenderet  et  manuteneret 
contra  omnea  adversorioa  auoa  pro  posse  auo,  quodque  bonas  leges  anteoes- 
sorum  auorum  et  praedpue  leg^  £dwardi  regis  revocaret,  et  iniquas  d»> 
■tmeret,  et  omnes  homines  suos  secundum  justa  curiae  suae  judioia  judioaret^ 
quodque  singulis  redderet  jura  sua.* 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  239,  refers  to  this  second  application  the  excuse  of  poverty 
alleged  by  the  barons  :  and  no  doubt  the  reasiins  mentioned  by  Ralph  and 
Walter  belong  to  this  jimcture ;  see  p.  524,  note  3. 

'  W.  Gov.  ii.  212  ;  M.  Paris,  p.  239.  B^dph  of  Coggeshale  says  that  the 
king  was  prevailed  on  to  renew  his  promises  to  the  northern  barons : 
'  Nttrthanhumbrenses  regi  ooncordantur,  mediantibus  legato,  archiepiscopo 
Cantuarienai  et  aliis  epiacopis  et  baronibus  ea  cooditione  nt  lioeat  eia  gaudm 
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He  does       Durham  by  way  of  a  demonstration,  but  returned  withoat  doing 

homage  to  .!••  1  i«i  ^^n-i  <■      ». 

the  legate,  anythmg,  m  as  great  haste  as  he  had  gone  \  On  the  3rd  of 
October  he  completed  his  transactions  with  the  pope  by  doing 
homage  to  the  legate  Nicolas  at  London  '. 

ABsembl^  at      Whilst  John  was  thus  employed,  a  series  of  very  important 

August  4;  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  justiciar  and  archbishop.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  way  of  restitution  to  the 
plundered  bishops,  a  general  assembly  was  called  at  S.  Alban's 
on  the  4th  of  August,  which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  bishops 
and  barons^  but  by  a  body  of  representatives  frofn  the  towiiBhips 
on  the  royal  demesne,  each  of  which  sent  its  reeve  and  four  legal 
men.  In  this  council,  for  such  is  the  name  given  it  by  the 
historians ',  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  was  discussed  than 

in  which       the  assessment  of  the  losses  of  the  Church.     The  justiciar  laid 

tD6  laws  Oi 

Henry  1  we  before  the  whole  body  the  king's  recent  promise  of  good  govern- 
ment, he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  illegal  exactions,  and 
referred  to  the  laws  of  Henry  I  as  the  standard  of  the  good 
,  customs  which  were  to  be  restored  \  This  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  laws  of  Henry  I  are  recurred  to  as  a  basis  of 
liberty,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  vast  increase 
in  royal  power  which  had  accrued  since  the  early  years  of  Henry 
II.  Probably  few  knew  what  the  laws  of  Henry  I  were ;  but 
the  archbishop  took  care  that  they  should  soon  be  informed. 
Another  council  was  called  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  25th  of  August, 

atavis  HbertatibuB.*    But  he  plaoes  the  agreement  after  the  arrival  of  Car- 
dinal Nicolas. 

^  See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy^s  Itineraiy  of  John,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Patent  RoIIb. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  214 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  347. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  339 :  'In  crastino  (bc.  May  16)  antem  misit  rex  litteras  ad 
omnes  vicecomites  regni  Angliae  praecipiens  ut  de  singalis  dominicomm 
Biionim  villia  quatuor  legales  homines  cum  praeposito  M>ad  Sanctum  Al- 
banum  pridie  nonas  Augusti  facerent  oonvenire.  .  .  Interiuenint  hnic 
concilio  apud  Sanctum  Albanum  Galfridus  filius  Petri  et  episcopus  Winto- 
niensis  cum  archiepisoopo  et  episoopis  et  magnatibuB  regni.' 

*  Ibid. :  '  Ubi  cunctis  pace  regis  denunciata,  ex  ejusdem  regis  parte  fiimi- 
ter  praeceptum  est  quatenus  leges  Henrici  avi  sui  ab  omnibus  in  regno 
oustodirentur  et  omnes  leges  iniquae  penitus  enervaren^ur.  Denundatmn 
est  praeterea  vicecomitibus,  forestariis,  aliisque  ministris  regis,  sicut  yitam 
et  membra  sua  dilignnt,  ne  a  quoquam  aliquid  violenter  extorqueant,  vel 
alicui  injuriam  irrogare  praesumant,  aut  Bcotalla  alicubi  in  regno  &ciant 
sicut  faoere  oonsueyerunt.' 
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and  there  Henry's  charter  was  produeed  ^.     It  was  seen  at  once  Coundi  or 
that  it  furnished  hoth  a  safe  standine-snronnd  and  a  precedent  The  charter 
for  a  deliberate  scheme  of  reform.     The  justiciar  laid  before  the  produced. 
king  the  claims  of  the  council,  and  died  almost  immediately 
after,  on  the  2nd  of  October '. 

With  him  the  king  lost  his  hold  upon  the  baronage,  but  his  The  king's 
first  thought  was  one  of  relief :  '  When  he  arrives  in  hell,'  he  the  death  of 
said,  '  he  may  go  and  salute  Hubert  Walter;  for  by  the  feet  of 
God,  now  for  the  first  time  am  I  king  and  lord  of  England.' 
This  speech  recalls  the  words  addressed  by  the  English  to  Heniy 
I  when  he  had  humbled  Bobert  of  Bdesme :  but  the  circum- 
stances were  very  different.    The  people  had  then  rejoiced  in 
the  humiliation  of  a  tyrant  who  was  persecuting  the  king  and 
themselves  alike;  John  rejoices  in  the  death  of  a  faithful  servant 
who  had  until  now  stood  between  him  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people, — ^between  the  tyrant  and  his  destined  victims '.  Geoffrey's  Peter  des 
successor  was  a  foreigner ;  the  king,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  auooeeds.   . 
barons,   confided  the  justiciarship  to   Peter  des  Roches,  the 
Poictevin  bishop  of  Winchester  *. 

The  meeting  at  S.  Alban's  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  Imnortance 
find  any  historical  proof  that  representatives  were  summoned  to  sembly  at 
a  national  council.  The  reeve  and  four  men  were  probably 
called  upon  merely  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  royal 
lands ;  but  the  fact  that  so  much  besides  was  discussed  at  the 
time,  and  that  some  import^t  measures  touching  the  people  at 
large  flowed  directly  from  the  action  of  the  council,  gives  to 
their  appearance  there  a  great  significance.  To  the  first  repre- 
sentative assembly  on  record  is  submitted  the  first  draught  of 
the  reforms  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Charter :  the  action  of  it  is  M!?°®' 

this  council  is  the  first  hesitating  and  tentative  step  towards  of  repreaen- 

,  ,  tutives* 

that  great  act  in  which  Church,  baronage,  and  people  made 

their  constitutional  compact  with  the  king,  and  their  first  sensible 

realisation  of  their  corporate  unity  and  the  unity  of  their  rights 

and  interests.     How  the  justiciar  would  have  carried  on  the 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  343 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  215  ;  B.  Coggeshale,  p.  343. 
.    *  M.  Paria^  p.  243;  see  above,  p.  308.  ^  &.  Coggeshale,  p.  243. 
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ObMsority     undertaking  we  cannot  even  gaess.    Unfortunately,  as  is  so  often 

historiaiit.    the  case  in  great  crises  of  history,  the  attention  of  the  historians 

is  devoted  to  points  of  minor  interest;  and  when  we  should 

hear  of  great  constitutional  debates,  we  find  only  the  record  of 

the  doings  of  the  legates  and  the  bishops.    The  one  significant 

The  writ  of  fact  is  this, — ^that  the  king  on  the  7th  of  November  summoned 

lais.         '  a  council  at  Oxford  to  which,  besides  the  armed  force  of  the 


knights,  each  sheriff  is  directed  to  send  four  discreet 
from  his  county  to  discuss  with  the  king  the  business  of  the 
country  \  The  four  legal  men  of  the  demesne  townships  are 
replaced  by  the  four  discreet  men  of  the  shire :  the  very  words, 
'  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  r^ni  nostri,'  are  an  omen 
of  the  institution  of  representative  parliaments.  Again  however 
the  historians  forsake  us,  and  we  do  not  even  know  that  the 
assembly  was  ever  held. 
imaMJohn      The  eventful  year  came  to  a  close  without  overt  aciicm. 

goes  abroM  •      , 

until  Got  19.  Early  in  1 2 14  John  went  abroad  and  stayed  there  until  October ; 
when  immediately  on  his  return  he  called  the  northern  barons 
to  account  for  not  accompanying  him.     But  they  had  been 
Conftdem-    beforehand  with  him.     They  had  met  on  the  pretence  of  pit- 
barons  at  ^   grimagc  at  S.  Edmund's,  and  had  there  sworn  that  if  the  kii^ 
'  delayed  any  longer  to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties,  they  would 
withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  would  make  war  upon  him  until 
he  should  confirm  the  concession  by  a  sealed  charter.    The  pro- 
positions were  to  be  laid  before  him  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas; in  the  meantime  a  force  was  to  be  raised  sufficient  to 
begin  if  not  to  decide  the  struggle  '.     The  king  however  aocele^ 
rated  the   crisis  by  demanding  a  scutage,  which  the  banms 
refused  to  grant'. 

'  Beport  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  i.  p.  a  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  279. 

'  M.  Paris,  pp.  352,  253.  The  northern  barons  again  took  tlie  lead. 
'Barones  Nortbanhumbriae  in  unam  coeontes  sententiam  ut  regem  com- 
pellerent  ad  reformandam  eccleeiae  et  r^gni  libeilatem  et  ad  abolendas 
pravas  oonsuetudines,  quas  ad  deprefsionem  ecclesiae  et  r^gni  tarn  pater 
quam  fr^ter  regis,  cum  his  abusionibus  quas  idem  rex  adjeoerat,  oUm  wa^ 
dtaverant,  secundum  quod  rex  anno  praeterito  juraverat,  regem  super  his 
....  orant  et  adhortantur,  insuper  et  cartam  Henrid  primi  profenmt' 
B.  Coggesbale,  p.  246. 

'  *  Dissensio  orta  est  inter  Johannem  regem  Angliae  et  qnoedam  de  pn- 
oeribus  pro  scutagio  quod  petebat  ab  illis  qui  non  iexant  nee  miaeraBi  cum 
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John's  first  thought  was  to  attempt  to  divide  his  enemies.  John  grants 
The  clergy  might  be  detached  from  the  barons  by  a  promise  of  election  to 
the  freedom  of  election  which  had  been  so  long  withdrawn  from     ^  ^  ^^' 
them;  and  on  the  21st  of  November  a  charter  was  issued  to 
that  effect  ^.     This  failed  of  its  purpose ;  for  the  bishops,  with 
Langton  at  their  head,  had  of  course  not  taken  part  in  the  oath 
at  S.  Edmund's ;  they  were  one  in  counsel  with  the  barons,  but 
liad  not  been  compelled  to  break  off  relations  with  the  king; 
uor  could  they  have  armed  their  retainers  in  the  cause  without 
throwing  the  country  at  once  into  civil  war.    Nothing  more  was 
done  until  after  Christmas.    On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  John  He  receives 

the  Murons, 

at  the  Temple  received  a  deputation  from  the  barons  and  heard  Jan.  6, 1215. 
their  demands  :  smothering  his  indignation,  he  requested  a  truce 
until  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  K     This  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  king  employed  the  respite  in  renewed  attempts  to  sow  dis- 
trust amomr  his  enemies.     He  airain  issued  the  charter  of  free-  His  mea- 

,      ^,        1  •     1.  1    ,  11.,,.  ,    I.    ,      suresof 

dom  to  the  Church  ^,  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fealty  precaution. 
to  be  taken  throughout  England  ^  to  him  alone,  and  demanded 
a  renewal  of  homage   from  his  tenants-in-chief.     Not  content 
with  this,  he  took  the  vow  of  Crusade^,  involving  in  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  all  who  should  raise  their  hands  against  him.     But  the  Proctress  of 

,1^1,1  0.1.         thebarons. 

barons  were  undismayed ;  they  collected  an  army  at  Stamford, 
and  marched  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired  to  Brackley  in 
Noi-thamptonshire.  The  king,  who  was  at  Oxford,  sent  the 
archbishop  and  William  Marshall  to  demand  their  conditions; 
and  the  messengers  brought  back  a  long  schedule  of  demands, 
which  the  king  at  once  refused  to  grant.     The  barons,  on  the 


ipso  in  Pictaviam.  Dantibus  enim  iliud  plnrimis,  contradixerunt  ex 
Aquilonaribus  nonnulli,  illi  videlicet  qui  anno  praeterito  regem  ne  in 
Pictaviam  transiret  impedierunt,  dicentes  se  propter  terras  quas  in  Anglia 
tenent  non  debere  regem  extra  regnum  sequi  nee  ipenm  euntem  scutagio 
juvare.  E  contrario  rege  id  tanquam  debitum  exigente,  eo  quod  in  diebus 
patris  Bui  necnon  et  fratris  sic  fieret,  res  ulterius  processisset  nisi  l^ati 
praesentia  obstitisset.  Prolata  est  carta  quaedam  Ubertatum  ab  Henrico 
primo  Anglis  data,  quam  quasi  in  observandam  cum  sibi  confirmari  a  rege 
prooeres  jam  dicti  postularent,  dilata  est  res  in  aimum  alterum.'  W.  Cov. 
ii.  317,  218. 

^  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  5 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  279-281. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  253.  *  M.  Paris,  p.  263. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  253;  W.  Cov.  ii  ai8.  •  W.  Cov.  ii.  219. 
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receipt  of  this  news,  proceeded  by  way  of  Northampton^  Bedford, 
and  Ware  to  London,  where  they  were  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome  on  the  24th  of  Kay.  The  adhesion  of  the  Londoners 
was  followed  by  a  great  defection  from  the  king's  party;  nearly 
all  the  members  of  his  court  and  household  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons addressed  to  them  by  the  confederacy,  and  left  John  with- 
out any  power  of  resistance.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
set  his  seal  to  the  articles  proposed  by  the  barons^  and  issued 
the  Great  Charter  of  liberties  on  the  15th  of  June  at  Runny- 
mede'. 

155.  The  Great  Charter,  although  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
royal  grant,  was  really  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his  sub- 
jects ;  it  was  framed  upon  a  series  of  articles  drawn  up  by  them^ 
it  contained  the  provision  usual  in  treaties  for  securing  it«  execu- 
tion, and  although  in  express  terms  it  contained  only  one  part  of 
the  covenant,  it  implied  in  its  whole  tenour  the  existence  and 
recognition  of  the  other.  The  king  granted  these  privileges  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  collective  people  who  really  form  the  other 
high  contracting  party  in  the  great  capitulation, — ^the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  not  it  is  true  arranged  in  order  according 
to  their  profession  or  rank,  but  not  the  less  certainly  combined  in 
one  national  purpose,  and  securing  by  one  bond  the  interests  and 
rights  of  each  other  severally  and  of  all  together.  The  Charter  con- 
tains a  clause  similar  to  that  by  which  Henry  I  tried  to  secure 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  against  the  mesne  lords;  but  now  the 
provision  is  adopted  by  the  lords  themselves  for  the  security  of 
fair  and  equal  justice :  '  All  the  aforesaid  customs  and  liberties 
that  we  have  granted  to  be  held  in  our  kingdom,  so  far  as  pertains 
to  us,  with  reference  to  our  vassals,  all  men  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  clerk  as  lay,  shall  observe,  so  far  as  pertains  to  them,  with 
reference  to  their  men '.'     The  barons  maintain  and  secure  the 


^  M.  Paris,  pp.  352-355;  W.  Coventry,  ii.  219-333;  R.  Ooggwhale^ 
pp.  347-349.  The  best  aoooont  of  the  crisig  is  to  be  found  in  the  prefiwe 
prefixed  by  BUckstone  to  his  edition  of  Magna  Carta. 

*  Select  Charters,  pp.  281-388. 

'  Articles  of  the  B&rons,  (  48 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  63.    See  above,  p.  306. 
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right  of  the  whole  people  as  against  themselves  as  well  as  against  itinnotoeto 
their  master.  Clause  by  clause  the  rights  of  the  commons  are  of  the 
provided  for  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  nobles ;  the  interest  of 
the  freeholder  is  everywhere  coupled  with  that  of  the  barons 
and  knights ;  the  stock  of  the  merchant  and  the  wainage  of  the 
villein  are  preserved  from  undue  severity  of  amercement  as  well 
as  the  settled  estate  of  the  earldom  or  barony  ^.  The  knight  is 
protected  against  the  compulsory  exaction  of  his  services,  and 
the  horse  and  cart  of  the  freeman  against  the  irregular  requisi- 
tion even  of  the  sheriff '.  In  «very  case  in  which  the  privilege  of 
the  simple  freeman  is  not  secured  by  the  provision  that  primarily 
affects  the  knight  or  baron,  a  supplementary  clause  is  added  to 
define  and  protect  his  right;  and  the  whole  advantage  is  ob- 
tained for  him  by  the  comprehensive  article  which  closes  the 
essential  part  of  the  charter. 

This  proves,  if  any  proof  were  wanted,  that  the  demands  of  The  ^^^ 
the  barons  were  no  selfish  exaction  of  privilege  for  themselves ;  soiflahiy. 
it  proves  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  the  people  for  whom 
they  acted  were  on  their  side.     The  nation  in  general,  the  people  The  people 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  commons  of  later  days,  the  English-  their  aide, 
men  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Norman  kings  against 
the  feudatories,  had  now  thrown  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
barons :   John's  tyranny  had  overthrown  that  balance  of  the 
powers  of  tbe  State  which  his  predecessors  had  striven  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  so  much  policy  to  adjust.     We  do  not 
indeed  find,  in  the  list  of  those  who  forced  the  king  to  yield,  any 
names  that  prove  the  commons  to  have  been  influential  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  articles :  the  conspicuous  names  are  those  of 
the  northern  barons,  of  tbe  men  of  the  great  ministerial  houses, 
and  of  that  remnant  of  the  Conqueror's  baronage  that  had  cut 
themselves  loose  from  Normandy  and  Norman  principles  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  nobler  position  of  leaders  of  their 
brother  Englishmen.     It  was  probably  by  the  bishops,  Langton  Debt  of  the 
in  particular,  and  the  legal  members  of  the  confederacy,  that  the  the  Mshope 
rights  of  the  freeholder  were  so  carefully  fenced  round  with  pro-  *"     *^*^ 

>  Art.  Bar.  §  8 ;  Magna  Carta,  (  ao. 
'  Art  Bar.  §  ao ;  Magna  Carta,  §  30. 
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visioiiB.  These  men  and  their  suooesson  led  the  commons  and 
acted  for  them  until  the  Reformation,  with  little  discord  and 
still  less  jealousy  of  their  rising  influence;  and  it  was  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  class  which  furnished  their  natural  leaders  that 
threw  the  Church  and  the  nation  under  the  tyranny  that  followed 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great  puhlic  act  of  the  nation, 
after  it  has  realised  its  own  identity :  the  consummation  of  the 
work  for  which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates,  and  lawyers  have 
been  labouring  for  a  century.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that 
recalls  the  distinctions  of  race  and  blood,  or  that  maintainH  the 
differences  of  English  and  Norman  law.  It  is  in  one  view  the 
summing  up  of  a  period  of  national  life,  in  another  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new,  not  less  eventful,  period  than  that  which  it 
closes. 

Magna  Carta  in  its  completed  form  attests  the  account  given 
by  the  historians  of  its  origin  and  growth.  It  is  based  on  the 
charter  of  Henry  I ;  it  follows  the  arrangement  of  that  famous 
document,  and  it  amplifies  and  expands  it,  so  as  to  bring  under 
the  principles,  which  were  for  the  first  time  laid  down  in  a.Dl 
1 1  GO,  all  the  particular  rights,  claims,  and  duties  wliich  had 
come  into  exbtence  during  the  developments  of  the  inter> 
vening  century.  As  the  whole  6f  the  constitutional  history 
of  England  is  little  more  than  a  commentary  on  Magna  Carta^ 
a  brief  summary  of  the  articles,  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  history,  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  possible  at  this 
stage  of  our  work. 

The  king  declares  himself  moved  to  issue  the  charter,  as  his 
great-grandfather  had  done,  by  his  pious  regard  for  Gk>d  and 
his  desire  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  :  the  counsellors  by  whose 
advice  he  acts,  and  whose  names  he  enumerates,  are  the  bishops 
and  barons  who  had  not  taken  an  overt  part  against  him,  or 
who  only  at  the  last  moment  had  joined  the  confederation  which 
compelled  him  to  yield. 

The  first  clause,  again,  as  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  secures 
the  rights  of  the  Churchy  repeats  and  confirms  the  charter, 
twice  issued  already^  for  the  free  election  to  bishoprics,  and  the 
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great  principle  so  often  appealed  to  both  earlier  and  later,  'quod 
Anglicana  Ecclesia  libera  sit^/ 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  clauses  protecting  the  tenants-  Bemedy  of 
in-chief  of  the  Crown  from  the  abuses  of  feudal  right :  a  fixed  abuaes  in 
sum  is  determined  for  the  relief,  as  *  the  ancient  relief,'  the  very  of  relief, 
statement  betraying  the  nature  of  the  grieyances*;  the  relief  is  and  mar-' 
altogether  abolished  where  the  right  of  wardship  is  exercised ; 
the  latter  right  is  carefully  limited ;  the  disparagement  of  heirs 
by  unequal  marriages  is  forbidden;  and  the  widow  is  secured 
against  spoliation  as  well  as  against  compulsion  to  take  another 
husband'.     The  latter  concession  John  had  already  declared 
himself  willing  to   grant   in  that  scheme  of  abortive  reforms 
which   he  propounded,  before  his   submission  to  the  pope,  in 
A.D.  1 2 12.    This  portion  of  the  charter  closes  with  three  articles  Bemedy 
in  which  the  king  renounces  the  oppressive  means  which  had  tyrannical 
been  used  to  secure  the  payment  of  debts  to  the  Crown  and  to  debts. 
the  Jews,  in  whose  debts  the  Crown  had  an  ulterior  and  con- 
tingent interest.     These  clauses  show  that  the  king's  servants 
had  departed  from  the  rules  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Henry  II,  and  which  had  been  carefully  drawn 
up  so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Crown  with  the  gp*eatest 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  debtor^. 

The  twelfth  and  three  following  articles  are  those  to  which  The  ooniti- 

,       .  ,  ,  tutional 

the  greatest  constitutional  interest  belongs  \  for  they  admit  the  articles, 
right  of  the  nation  to  ordain  taxation,  and  they  define  the  way 
in  which  the  consent  of  the  nation  is  to  be  given.     No  scutage  Limitation 
or  aid,  other  than  the  three  regular  feudal  aids,  is  henceforth  to  scutages. 
be  imposed  but  by  the?  common  counsel  of  the  nation,  and  the 

^  Magna  Carta,  §  i.  Cf.  the  charter  of  Heniy  I,  §  i ;  Stephen,  Charter 
ii. ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  97,  114. 

*  Magna  Carta.  \\  2-4;  Art.  Bar.  %%  1-3.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I, 
§  2;  Assize  of  Northampton,  §  4;  Dialogus  de  Scaocario,  lib.  ii.  c.  10: 
where  the  rule  that  a  relief  is  not  to  be  taken  on  the  coming  to  age  of 
a  royal  ward,  is  laid  down  as  it  is  in  the  charter  itself. 

3  Art.  Bar.  §§  4,  17:  Magna  Carta,  §§  6-8.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I, 
hh  3»  4*  Walter  of  Coventry  says,  *  sed  et  viduis  dicitur  propitius  ezsti- 
tisse,'  of  the  reforms  proposed  in  121 2  ;  ii.  207. 

*  Ma«rna  Carta,  %%  9-1 1 ;  Art.  Bar.  §§  5,  15,  16,  34,  35.  Cf.  Charter  of 
Henry  1,  %%  6-8;  Dialogus  de  Scaocario,  ii.  12-17;  Assize  of  Northamp- 
ton, §  4. 
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Method  of  common  cotpsel  of  the  nation  is  to  be  taken  in  an  assembly 
the  national  duly  summoned  ;  tbe  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
greater  barons  are  to  be  called  up  by  royal  writ  directed  to 
each  severally ;  and  all  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  below  the 
rank  of  the  greater  barons,  are  to  be  summoned  by  a  general 
writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  their  shire ;  the  summons  is  to 
express  the  cause  for  which  the  assembly  is  called  together; 
forty  days'  notice  is  to  be  given  ;  and  when  the  day  has  arrived 
the  action  of  those  members  who  obey  the  summons  shall  h6 
taken  to  represent  the  action  of  the  whole  ^  This  most  im- 
portant provision  may  be  regarded  as  a  summing-up  of  the 
history  of  parliament  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  yet  to  exist  It 
probably  contains  nothing  which  had  not  been  for  a  long  time 
in  theory  a  part  of  the  constitution :  the  kings  had  long  con- 
sulted their  council  on  taxation ;  that  council  consisted  of  the 
elements  that  are  here  specified,  and  had  been  sunmioned  in  a 
way  analogous  to  if  not  identical  with  that  here  defined.  Bat 
the  right  had  never  yet  been  stated  in  so  clear  a  form,  and  the 
statement  thus  made  seems  to  have  startled  even  the  barons; 
they  had  not  ventured  to  claim  it,  and  when  they  had  the  reins 
of  power  in  their  own  hands  they  seem  in  the  subsequent  editions 
of  the  charter  to  have  shrunk  from  repeating  the  clauses  which 
contained  it'.  It  was  for  the  attainment  of  this  right  that  &t 
struggles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  were  carried  on ;  and  the 
realisation  of  the  claim  was  deferred  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. In  these  clauses  however  the  nation  had  now  obtained 
a  clear,  or  comparatively  clear,  definition  of  the  right  on  which 
their  future  political  power  was  to  be  based. 

The  limitation  of  royal  exaction  is  supplemented  by  a  co^ 
responding  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  me^ne  lords;  the 
king  is  not  to  empower  them  to  take  aids  except  for  the  three 
recognised  purposes,  and  then  only  such  sums  as  are  reasonahle: 


Aide  of 
mesne  lords 
limited. 


*  Magna  Carta,  §§  12-14;  Art.  Bar.  §  32.  The  proyiaion  for  the  iob- 
moning  of  the  council  is  not  among  the  barons*  artides,  and  probsUy 
expresses  the  earlier  practice ;  see  aboTe,  p.  467.  ^ 

>  This  clause  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  confirmations  of  vfi 
Great  Charter. 
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nor  is  anj  one  to  be  distrained  to  perform  more  than  the  proper 
service  of  his  tenure^. 

The  next  series  of  clauses  concern  judicial  proceedings :  the  /adici&i 
Euitors  who  are  involved  in  Common  Pleas  are  no  longer  to  be  oommon 

pleas, 

compelled  to  follow  the  Curia  Beffis':  the  trials  are  to  be  heard  acsizes, 
in  some  fixed  place.     The  recognitions  of  novel  disseisin,  mort  menta. 
d*ancester,  and  darrein  presentment  are  henceforth  to  be  taken 
in  the  county  courts,  before  two  justices  who  will  visit  each  shire 
every  quarter,  and  four  knights  chosen  by  the  county  court  for 
the  purpose'.     The  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced  in  a  way  that 
will  ruin  him,  the  penalty  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  earls  and  barons  are  to  be  amerced  by  their  peers, 
and  clerks  only  in  proportion  to  their  non-ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty ^.     Such  a  clause  proves  that  the  careful  provisions  of  the  , 
Exchequer  on  this  point  had  been  transgressed  by  the  king,  who 
had,  as  we  learn  from  the  historians,  imposed  amercements  of 
scandalous  amount  and  with  wanton  tyranny,  just  as  he  com- 
pounded by  fines  for  imaginary  offences.  The  sheriffs,  constables,  lunitation  of 
coroners,  and  bailifis  of  the  king  are  forbidden  to  hold  pleas  the  shehir. 
of  the  Crown';  a  further  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  local 
magistrates,  which  had  been  already  curtailed  by  the  direction 
issued  in  Richard's  reign  that  no  sheriff  should  be  justice  in 
his  own  county.     Such  a  provision  shows  some  mistrust  of  the 
sheriffs   on  the  part   of  both  king  and  barons;   but  it  was 
probably  disregarded  in  practice.     This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  which  the  abuse  of  the  sheriff's  authority  is 

^  Magna  Carta,  \%  15,  16 ;  Art.  Bar.  §§  6,  7. 

'  Magna  Carta»  §  17 ;  Art.  Bar.  §  8. 

'  Magna  Carta,  §§  18,  19 ;  Art.  Bar.  8.  See  the  Asaixe  of  Northamp- 
ton, %  5. 

*  Magna  Carta,  \%  20-23;  Art.  Bar.  §§  9-11.  Cf.  Dialogus  de  Scao- 
cario,  lib.  ii.  o.  14,  where  the  order  to  be  observed  by  the  sberifiB  in  salea 
IB  prescribed :  '  Mobilia  cujusqae  prime  vendantur,  bobus  autem  arantibus, 
per  quos  agricultura  solet  ezerceri,  quantum  poterint  parcant,  ne  ipsa 
deficiente  debitor  amplius  in  futurum  egere  cogatur.'  This  is  a  piece  of 
Henry^s  special  legislation;  Select  CharterSjip.  239. 

'  Magna  Carta,  §  24;  Art.  Bar.  %  14.  The  barons  had  asked  that  the 
sherifib  should  not  interfere  in  pleas  of  the  Crown  nne  cortmaioribuM :  the 
charter  forbids  both  sheriffs  and  coroners  (vel  ooronatorea)  to  hold  such 
pleas;  a  fact  which  seems  to  suggest  that  there  was  some  jealousy  of 
the  elective  officer.  Cf.  Assise  of  lUchaid  I,  ▲.D.  1194,  art.  21 ;  and  see 
above,  p.  505. 
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restrained' ;  the  ferms  of  the  counties  and  other  jnrisdiciioiis 
are  not  to  be  increased ;  the  debts  due  to  the  Crown  which  are 
collected  by  the  sheriff  are  to  be  collected  under  the  view  of  the 
lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  goods  of  intestates  are  to 
go  to  their  natural  heirs ;  the  royal  officers  are  to  pay  for  all 
the  proyisions  which  they  take  by  requisition ;  they  are  not  to 
take  money  in  lieu  of  service  from  those  who  are  willing  to 
perform  the  service  in  person ;  they  are  not  to  seize  the  horses 
and  carts  of  the  freeman  to  do  royal  work,  nor  his  wood  without 
his  consent ;  the  lands  of  convicted  felons  are  to  be  held  by  the 
Crown  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  to  revert  to  the  lords'; 
and  the  weirs  in  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and  the  other  rivers 
of  England  are  to  be  removed. 

The  remaining  articles  of  general  application  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character;  some  laying  down  great  principles, 
and  others  defining  points  of  minute  and  occasional  import. 
The  use  of  the  writ  of  Praecipe  is  limited':  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  is  directed  in  the  words  of  Richard's 
assize^;  the  writ  of  inquest  in  cases  where  life  and  limb  are 
concerned  is  to  be  granted  freely^ :  the  king  will  not  daim 
the  sole  wardship  of  the  minor  who  has  other  lords,  except 
where  he  is  the  king^s  tenant  by  knight  serrice*:  no  bailiff 
is  to  force  a  man  to  compurgation  or  ordeal  without  faithful 
witnesses^.  Merchants  may  go  out  and  come  in  without  paying 
exorbitant  customs ;  and  all  lawful  men  may  leave  the  kingdom 
and  return  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the  traveller  belongs 
to  a  nation  at  war  with  the  king  K  The  vassals  of  an  escheated 
honour  are  not  to  be  treated  by  the  king  as  tenants-in-chief 


*  Magna  Carta,  §§  15-33  J  Art.  Bar.  §§  14-16,  18-23. 

'  See  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  c.  10 ;  Assize  of  Clarendon,  §  5. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §  24 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  34 ;  Glanvill,  lib.  i.  c  6.  See  Black- 
stone,  Comm.  iii.  274;  Brunner,  Schwuigericht,  pp.  405-407.  It  is  a 
peremptory  writ  enjoining  the  sheriff  to  command  Uie  person  in  qnestioo 
to  do  Borne  act,  or  show  why  he  should  not  be  compelled.  It  was  in 
£ftct  an  evocation  of  the  particular  cause  to  the  king's  court. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §12;  Magna  Carta,  §  35 ;  Hoveden,  iv.  33. 

«  Art  Bar.  §  26;  M.  O.  §  36.  •  Art  Bar.  §  27;  M.  C.  §  37. 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  28 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  38. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §§  31,  32  ;  Magna  Carta,  %%  41, 42.  A  similar  privilege  hsd 
been  granted  by  charter  as  early  as  Apr.  5, 1 200.    See  Charter  Bolk,  p.  60. 
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of  the  Crown,  but  only  to  pay  such  reliefs  and  aids  as  they 

would  owe  to  the  mesne  lord  if  there  were  one  *.     The  forest  Bemedy  of 

.    the  forest 

courts  are  not  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  man  who  is  abiueB. 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  forest  jurisdiction:  this  clause 
relieves  the  people  of  the  shires  in  which  the  forests  lie  from 
the  compulsory  attendance  directed  by  the  Assize  of  Wood- 
stock^. It  is  followed  by  a  still  greater  concession;  all  the 
forests  made  in  the  present  reign  are  disforested,  and  all  rivers 
placed  in  fence  are  thrown  open;  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  the  forest  usages  is  to  be  made  by  an  inquest  of  twelve 
sworn  knights,  and  all  the  bad  customs  are  to  be  abolished 
forthwith'.  .By  these  clauses,  which  form  the  only  forest  charter 
issued  by  John  ^  a  great  yet  reluctant  concession  is  made  to  a 
demand  which  had  been  increasing  in  intensity  and  listened 
to  with  stubborn  disregard  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Other  clauses  are  of  a  more  general  character.     The  thirty-  Enunciation 
ninth  and  fortieth  are  famous  and  precious   enunciations   ofprrndpies 
principles.     *  No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  °  ^"*  *^" 
disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  wise  destroyed ;  nor 
will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peera  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.     To  none 
will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay,  right  or  justice*.' 
The  judicium  parium  was  indeed  no  novelty ;  it  lay  at  the  Tn^sudUAum 
foundation  of  all  German  law ;  and  the  very  formula  here  used 
is  probably  adopted  from  the  laws  of  the  Franconian  and  Saxon 
Caesars;  but  it  was  no  small  gain  to  obtain  the  declaration 
in  such  terms  from  a  king  who  by  giving  the  promise  made 
a  confession  of  past  misgovernment '. 

^  Art.  Bar.  $  36 ;  Magna  Carta,  %  46. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §  39 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  44.  See  the  ABsize  of  Woodstock, 
§  II ;  Select  Quurteni,  p.  151. 

s  Art.  Bar.  %  47 ;  Magna  Carta,  \  j^-j.  Cf.  Charter  of  Heniy  I,  $  10; 
and  Stephen's  second  Charter. 

*  The  Forest  Charter  ascribed  to  him  by  Matthew  Paris  belongs  to 
Heniy  III. 

'  Art.  Bar.  $§  39,  30. 

*  Compare  the  following  passages  from  the  Libri  Feudorum :  Conrad  the 
Salic  (a.d.  1024-1036)  says,  'Praedpimus  . .  .  ut  nullus  miles  . .  .  tam  de 
nostris  majoribus  valvassoribiis  quam  eormn  militibus  sine  certa  et  con- 
victa  culpa  snum  beneficimn  perdat  nisi  secmidnm  consuetudinem  ante- 


partum. 
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Another  significant  article  pledges  the  king  to  confer  the 
sheriffdoms  and  other  judicial  offices  of  the  local  courts  only 
on  men  skilled  iji  the  law  ^.  Another  secures  to  the  founders  of 
religious  houses  their  rights  of  custody  during  yacancy';  and 
another  forbids  that  any  one  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned  on 
the  appeal  of  a  woman,  except  for  the  death  of  her  husband  *. 

Such,  with  the  provision  for  the  application  of  the  roles 
thus  enunciated  to  the  whole  nation,  are  what  may  be  called 
the  general  articles  of  the  Charter.  The  remainder  is  composed 
of  clauses  of  special  and  transient  interest :  the  king  undertakes 
to  surrender  all  charters  and  hostages  placed  in  his  hands  as 
securities,  and  to  dismiss  the  detested  group  of  foreign  servants 
whom  he  had  gathered  round  him  either  as  leaders  of  mer- 
cenaries or  as  ministers  of  small  tyrannies.  As  soon  as  the 
pacification  is  completed  he  will  dismiss  all  his  mercenaries, 
forgive  and  recall  all  whom  he  has  disseized  or  exiled ;  he  will 
then  reform,  on  the  principles  already  adopted,  the  forests  made 
by  his  father  and  brother,  and  do  justice  in  other  ways,  lor 
many  of  the  promises  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Charter 
had  no  retrospective  validity.  The  rights  of  the  Welsh  who 
have  been  oppressed  are  at  the  same  future  period  to  be  de- 
termined and  recognised;  the  Welsh  princes  and  the  king  of 
Scots  are  to  have  justice  done ;  and  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offences  arising  out  of  the  present  quarrel  is  to  be 
given*. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Charter  is  committed  to  twenty-five 
barons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  baronage.    These  are  em- 

oessorum  nostrorum  et  judiciom  parium  suonim.  ...  Si  oontentio  faerit 
do  beneficio  inter  capitaneoR,  coram  imperatore  definiri  debet;  si  vero 
fuerit  contentio  inter  minores  valrassores  et  majores  de  benefido,  in  judieio 
parium  suoram  definiatur  per  judicem  curtis.'  Lib.  Feud.  I.  xviii. — Lothar 
II  says,  'Sandmus  ut  nemo  miles  adimatur  de  pobseefdone  soi  beneficii 
nisi  convicta  culpa  quae  rat  laudanda  per  judicium  parium  suorum  aicat 
supra  dictum  est.'  Ibid.  c.  zzii ;  Pertz,  Legg.  ii.  39 ;  app.  p.  185.  In  the 
laws  of  Henry  I  (so  called)  the  same  prindple  is  laid  down :  *  Unusquisqce 
per  pares  sues  judicandus  est.' 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  42  ;  Magna  Carta,  §  45.  On  this  prindple  the  steward  of 
a  court-leet  must  be  a  learned  stewi^ 

*  Art.  Bar.  §  43 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  46. 
'  Magna  Carta,  §  54. 

*  Magna  Carta,   §§  49-59,  62 ;  Art.  Bar.  $§  44-46. 
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powered  to  levy  war  against  the  king  himself,  if  he  refiise  to  The 
do  justice  on  any  claim  laid  before  him  by  four  of  their  number ;  executors.^ 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  communa — ^the  community  of  the 
whole  realm — to  distrain  him,  saving  his  royal  person  and  queen 
and  children^. 

The  last  clause  contains  the  enacting  words,  '  We  will  and  Enacting 
firmly  enjoin/  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  oath, 
king  and  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  that  all  these  articles  shall 
be  observed  in  good  £Etith  and  without  evasion  of  their  plain 
construction  *. 

In  this  mere  abstract  of  the  Great  Charter  we  have  the  Recognition 
summing-up  of  the  rights  and  duties  that  have  been  growing  national 
into  recognition  whilst  the  nation  was  growing  into  conscious-  '"^ 
ness.     The  Communa  totiua  terrae,  which  is  to  join  with  the 
twenty-five  barons  in  the  execution  of  the  Charter,  has  at  last 
entered  upon  its  career  of  constitutional  life. 

So  great  a  boon  as  Magna  Carta  might  almost  excuse  the  inquinr 
men  by  whose  agency  it  was  won  from  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  peraonawho 
history.     But  so  much  of  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  constitution  Charter, 
turns  upon  personal  history,  on  the  local,  official,  and  family 
connexions  of  the  great  men,  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject without  the  inquiry.  Who  were  the  men,  and  what  was 
their  training?     Who  were  the  barons  that  now  impose  limits 
on  royal  tyranny,  and  place   themselves  in   the  vanguard  of 
liberty)     How  have  they  come  to  sit  in  the  seats  and  wield 
the  swords  of  those  whom  so  lately  we  saw  arrayed  in  feudal 
might  against  king  and  people  f 

The  barons  who  took  part  in  the  transactions  out  of  which  Fomlbid 
Magna  Carta  emerges — and  the  whole  baronage  was  in  one  way  of  the 
or  another  directly  concerned  in  it — fall  into  four  classes :  those 
who  began  the  quarrel  in  a.d.  12 13  by  refusing  to  follow  the 
king  to  France ;  those  who  joined  them  after  the  councils  held 
at  S.  Alban*s  and  in  S.  PauFs;  those  who  left  the  king  in  the 
spring  of  A.D.  1215  after  the  adhesion  of  the  Londoners;  and 
those  who   continued  with  him  to  the  last     Each  of  these 


^  Magna  Carta>  §  61 ;  Art.  Bar.  §  49.  '  Magna  Carta,  $  65. 
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divisionB  contained  men  who  acted  on  the  ground  of  public 
right,  and  others  who  were  mainly  influenced  by  private  friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  or  by  the  desire  of  avenging  private  wrongs. 

The  first  class  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  north  oounfay 
barons,  the  Northimbrani,  Norenses,  Aquilonares  of  the  duroni- 
clers.  No  list  of  them  is  given,  but  they  can  be  easily  dis- 
tingoished  in  the  roll  of  chiefs  enumerated  by  Hatthew  Paris 
in  connexion  with  the  assembly  at  Stamford :  they  are  Eustace 
de  Vesci,  Kichard  de  Perci,  Robert  de  Bos,  Peter  de  Bruis, 
Nicolas  de  Stuteville,  William  de  Mowbray,  Simon  de  Kyme, 
Gilbert  de  la  Val,  Oliver  de  Yaux,  John  de  Lacy  the  constable 
of  Chester,  and  Thomas  of  Multon.  All  these  are  well-known 
names  in  the  north ;  many  of  them  appear  in  Domesday ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Mowbray  and  Lacy,  not  among  the  greater 
tenants-in-chief  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  They  had  sprang 
into  the  foremost  rank  after  the  fall  of  the  elder  house  of 
Mowbray,  and  had  many  of  them  done  service  under  Richard 
de  Lucy  and  Ranulf  Glanvill  in  the  defence  of  the  north. 
Eustace  de  Vesci,  however,  was  closely  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  and  is  said  to  have  had,  like  Robert 
Fitz-Walter  and  William  of  Salisbury,  cruel  wrongs  to  avenge 
upon  the  king. 

The  second  division,  containing  the  rest  of  the  confederates 
who  met  at  Stamford,  embraced  the  remnant  of  the  Ck>nquett 
baronage,  and  the  representatives  of  the  families  which  had 
earned  lands  and  dignities  under  Henry  I  and  Henry  II. 
Amongst  these  the  most  prominent  is  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  a 
grandson  of  Richard  de  Lucy  and  a  descendant  in  the  male  line 
from  the  Norman  house  of  Brionne.  With  him  are  Saer  de 
Quenci  earl  of  Winchester,  the  possessor  of  half  the  inheritance 
of  the  great  house  of  Leicester ;  Henry  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford, 
and  Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,^  who  appear  side  by  side  as  their 
descendants  did  when  they  defied  Edward  I ;  Richard  of  Clare 
earl  of  Hertford,  the  brother-in-law,  and  Geofirey  de  Mandeville 
earl  of  Essex,  the  husband,  of  the  king's  divorced  wife ;  William 
Marshall  the  younger,  the  son  of  the  great  earl  whose  adhesion 
was  the  main   support  of  John;  Roger  de  Creissi,  William 
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Malduit  William  de  Lanvalei  and  others,  whose  names  recall  ^  ^^*^' 

lora  COTi- 

the  justices  of  Henry  II's  Caria ;  and  with  them  Bohert  de  fodentes. 
Vere,  Fulk  Fitz-Warin,  William  Mallet,  William  de  Beau- 
champ,  two  of  the  house  of  Fitz-Alan,  and  two  of  the  house  of 
Gant  ^.  Many  of  these  have  names  the  glories  of  which  helong 
to  later  history :  such  of  them  as  are  of  earlier  importance  may 
be  referred  to  the  two  sources  already  indicated;  the  great 
baronial  families  that  had  been  wise  enough  to  cast  away  the 
feudal  aspirations  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  rising  houses 
which  had  sprung  from  the  ministerial  nobility. 

The  third  class,  which  clung  to  John  as  long  as  he  seemed  ^^^^^ 
to  have  any  hope  in  resistance,  was  headed  by  those  e^i^lBJo^t^ 
who  were  closely  connected  by  blood  or  by  marriage  with  the  ^^^j®"*!^ 
royal  house:  Earl  William  of  Salisbury,  the  king^s  natural 
brother;  William  of  Warenne,  the  son  of  Earl  Hamelin  and 
cousin  of  John,  and  Henry  earl  of  Cornwall,  grandson  of 
Henry  L  With  them  were  William  de  Forz,  titular  count  of 
Aum&le  and  lord  of  Holdemess,  a  feudal  adventurer  of  the  worst 
stamp,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  captains  of  Richard*s 
crusading  fleet ;  Banulf  earl  of  Chester,  and  William  Marshall 
earl  of  Pembroke,  two  men  of  long  and  varied  experience  as 
well  as  great  social  importance,  who  seem  up  to  the  last  moment 
to  have  hoped  that  their  own  influence  yiiih  the  king  might 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  into  open  opposition.  In  The  present 
the  second  rank  come  Geoffirey  de  Lucy,  Geoffrey  de  Fumival, 
Thomas  Basset,  Henry  de  Comhell,  Hugh  de  Neville,  and 
William  Briwere,  the  men  who  were  at  present  in  power  in  the 
Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer;  who  were  bound  in  honour  to 
adhere  to  their  master  or  to  resign  their  dignities,  and  who  had 
in  many  cases  been  too  willing  ministers  of  the  iniquities  that 
provoked  the  struggle. 

The  few  who  adhered  to  John  to  the  last  were  chiefly  those  The  fourth 
who  had  everything  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  the  victory  penoiud 
of  the  confederates ;  Richard  de  Marisco,  the  chancellor,  Peter 
de  Mauley,  Falkes  de  Breaut6,  Philip  son  of  Mark,  Gerard  de 
Atie,  Engelard  de  Cygonies,  Robert  de  Gaugi,  and  others  whose 

*  M.  Parw,  pp.  353-355. 
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names  testify  to  their  foreign  extraction,  and  some  of  whom 
were  expressly  excluded  by  the  Great  Charter  from  ever  holding 
office  in  England  ^. 
Thekingfs        Of  the  bishops,  Peter  des  Roches  the  justiciar  was  probably 
the  bishopa.  the  only  one  who  heartily  supported  John :  he  was  a  foreign 
&yourite  and  an  unpopular  man.     Pandulf  the  papal  envoy  was 
also  on  the  king's  side ;  and  some  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
lately  consecrated,  such  as  Walter  Gray  of  Worcester,  who  had 
been   chancellor  for  some   years,  and  Benedict  of  Rochester, 
probably  avoided  taking  up  any  decided  position.     Even  arch- 
bishop Langton  himself,  although   he   sympathised   with,  and 
partly    inspired    and    advised    the    confederates,    remained    in 
attendance  on  the  king. 
ciassiflcA-         It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  these  lists  the  names  of 
twentj-five   those  counsellors  by  whose  advice  John  declares  that  he  issues 
the  charter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  twenty-live  barons  to  whom 
the  execution  was  committed.     The  former  body  is  composed  of 
the  bishops,  with  Stephen  Langton  and  Pandulf  at  their  head, 
and  those  earls  and  barons  who  only  left  John  after  the  adheaion 
of  the  Londoners  :  it  contains  none  of  the  northern  barons,  none 
of  the  second  list  of  confederates,  and  the  selection  was  perhaps 
made  in  the  hope  of  binding  the  persons  whom  it  includes  to  the 
continued  support  of  the  hard-won  liberties.     The  twenty-five 
executors  are  selected  from  the  two  latter  classes ;  they  are  as 
follows  :  of  the  north  country  lords,  Eustace  de  Yesci,  William 
de  Mowbray,  Robert  de  Ros,  John  de  Lacy,  Richard  de  Percy; 
of  the  Stamford  confederates,  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,    Hereford,    Norfolk,   and    Oxford ;    Robert    Fits- 
Walter,  William  Marshall  the  younger,  Gilbert  de  Glare,  Hug^ 
Bigod,  William  Mallet,  John  Fitz-Robert,  Roger  de  Humbeson, 
Richard  de  Muntfitchet,  William  de  Huntingfield.     Two  of  the 
third  list,  William  of  Aumale  and  William  of  Albini,  represent 
a  body  less  hostile  to  John.     Geoffrey  de  Say,  who  is  found 
shortly  after  in  arms  against  John,  and  the  mayor  of  London, 
complete  the  number*. 


*  Art.  50. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  a6a ;  Select  Charters,  p.  398. 
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In  a  farther  stage  of  our  inqairy  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  Importanoe 
subsequent  divisions  of  pcui;y  and  policy  that  sprang  out  of  these 
several  combinations,  in  that  altered  state  of  affairs  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  invasion,  and  through  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  The  analysis  of  the  Ibts  con- 
firms the  evidence  of  the  historians,  and  proves  that  the  first  cry 
for  freedom  came  from  the  North,  that  it  was  taken  up  and 
maintained  by  the  strength  of  the  baronial  party,  which  had 
learned  the  benefit  of  law,  peace,  and  good  government,  and  that 
the  demands  of  the  confederates  took  a  definite  and  defensible 
«  form  under  the  hand  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  the  model  of 
Henry  Ts  charter :  that  this  basis  of  agreement  was  accepted 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  by  the  Londoners,  who  to 
some  extent  represent  the  town  population  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
was  finally  adhered  to  by  the  most  important  members  of  the 
government,  with  William  Marshall  at  their  head.  John  re- 
mained contumacious  till  all  but  his  foreign  creatures  had  for- 
saken him,  and  when  he  yielded,  he  yielded  with  a  full  intention 
of  eluding  by  papal  connivance  all  his  promises.  The  Great 
Charter  is  then  the  act  of  the  united  nation,  the  church,  the 
barons,  and  the  commons,  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  at  one. 
It  is  in  form  only  the  act  of  the  king:  in  substance  and  in 
historical  position  it  is  the  first  effort  of  a  corporate  life  that 
has  reached  full  consciousness,  resolved  to  act  for  itself  and  able 
to  carry  out  the  resolution. 
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1C6.  Character  of  the  period,  1x55-1315;  amalgamation  and  national 
unity; — in  blood. — 157.  In  language  and  law. — 158.  The  king. — 
159.  The  national  CoundL — 160.  Legislation. — 161.  Taxation. — 
162.  Military  organisation. — 168.  Judicature. — 164.  The  institutioQ  of 
Juries.— 165.  The  Towns.— 166.  The  Clergy.— 167.  Ckmdusion. 

156.   The  great  characteristic  of  the  English  coDstitational 
system,  in  that  view  of  it  which  is  offered  in  these  pages, — ^the 
principle  of  its  growth,  the  secret  of  its  construction, — 13  the 
continuous  development  of  representative  institutions  from  the 
first  elementary  stage,  in  which  they  are  employed  for  local  pur- 
poses and  in  the  simplest  form,  to  that  in  which  the  nadonal 
parliament  appears  as  the  concentration  of  all  local  and  pro- 
vincial m&chinery,  the  depository  of  the  collective  powers  of 
the  three  estatf^s  of  the  realm.     We  have  traced  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  local  institutions^ 
and   in   the  history   of  the   Norman  reigns   the   creation    of 
a  strong  administrative  system.     Not  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rule  had  no  administrative  mechanism,  or  that   the  Norman 
polity  was  wanting  in  its  local  and  provincial  organism,  but 
that  the  strength  of  the  former  was  in  the  lower,  and  that  of 
the  latter  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  social  system,  and  that 
the  stronger  parts  of  each  were   permanent.     In  the  reigns 
of  the   three   kings,  whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  trace  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  the  inter- 
penetration,  the  growing  together,  of  the  local  machinery  and 
the  administrative  organisation.     We  have  already  examined  the 
great  crisis  by  which  they  were  brought  together;  now  we  begin 
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to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  administrative  order  is  worked  Period  of 

.,,  1  ^-1  1  11  .....         interpene- 

into  the  common  law  of  the  people,  and  the  common  mstitutions  tntion. 
of  the  people  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  state ;  the  beginning  of  the  process  which  is  completed  in 
national  self-government. 

The  period  is  one  of  amalgamation,  of  consolidation,  of  con- 
tinuous growing  together  and  new  development,  which  dis- 
tioguishes  the  process  of  organic  life  from  that  of  mere  mechanic 
contrivance,  internal  law  from  external  order. 

The  nation  becomes  one  and  realises  its  oneness :  this  real-  B^aiisatioii 

.  .  of  natiomd 

isation  is  necessary  before  the  growth  can  begin.     It  is  com-  unity, 
pleted  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons.     It  finds  its  first  distinct 
expression  in  Magna  Carta.     It  is  a  result,  not  perhaps  of  the 
design  and  purpose  of  the  great  king,  but  of  the  converging  lines 
of  the  policy  by  which  he  tried  to  raise  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
weaken  the  feudatories  and  the  principle  of  feudalism  in  them. 
Henry  is  scarcely  an  English  king,, but  he  is  still  less  a  French 
feudatory.      In  his  own  eyes  he  is  the  creator  of  an  empire.  The  result 
He  rules  England  by  Englishmen  and  for  English  purposes,  policy. 
Normandy  by  Normans  and  for  Norman  purposes ;  the  end  of  all 
his  policy  being  the  strengthening  of  his  own  power.    He  recog- 
nises the  true  way  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  strengthening 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  the  soundness,  the  security,  the  sense 
of  a  common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

The  national  unity  is  completed  in  two  ways.     The  English  Union  of 
have  united;    the  English  and  the  Norman  have  united  also. 
The  threefold  division  of  the  districts,  the  Dane  law,  the  West-  Extinction 
Saxon  and  the  Mercian  law,  which  subsisted  so  long,  disappears  tin^^is. 
after  the  reign  of  Stephen.     The  terms  are  become  archaisms 
which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  historians  in  a  way  that  proves 
them  to  have  become  obsolete^;  the  writers  themselves  are 
uncertain  which  shires  fall  into  the  several  divisions.     Traces 
of  slight  difPerences  of  custom  may  be  discovered  in  the  vary- 
ing rules  of  the  county  courts,  which,  as  Glanvill  tells  us,  are 
80  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  on  record'; 

>  Simeon  of  Durham,  ed.  Hinde,  i.  aao-a22. 
'  GlanTill,  De  L^bus  Angliae,  lib.  zii  c.  6 
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but  they  are  now  mere  local  by-laws,  no  real  evidence  of  per- 
manent divisions  of  nationality.  In  the  same  way  Norman  and 
Englishman  are  one.  Frequent  intermarriages  have  so  united 
them,  that  without  a  careful  investigation  of  pedigree  it  cannot 
be  ascertained, — so  at  least  the  author  of  the  DialoguB  de 
Scaccario  aflSrms, — ^who  is  English  and  who  Norman  \  If  this 
be  considered  a  loose  statement,  for  scarcely  two  generations 
have  passed  away  since  the  Norman  blood  was  first  introduced, 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  common  oonscioosness  of 
union.  The  earls,  the  greater  barons,  the  courtiers,  might  be  of 
pure  Norman  blood,  but  they  were  few  in  number :  the  royal 
race  was  as  much  English  as  it  was  Norman.  The  numbers  of 
Norman  settlers  in  England  are  easily  exaggerated;  it  is  not 
probable  that  except  in  the  baronial  and  knightly  ranks  the 
infusion  was  very  great,  and  it  is  very  probable  indeed  that, 
where  there  was  such  infusion,  it  gained  ground  by  peaceable 
settlement  and  marriage.  It,  is  true  that  Norman  lineage  was 
vulgarly  regarded  as  the  more  honourable,  but  the  very  £ACt 
that  it  was  vulgarly  so  regarded  would  lead  to  its  being  claimed 
far  more  widely  than  facts  would  warrant :  the  bestowal  of 
Norman  baptismal  names  would  thus  supplant,  and  did  sap- 
plant,  the  old  English  ones,  and  the  Norman  Christian  name 
would  then  be  alleged  as  proof  of  Norman  descent.  But  it  is 
far  from  improbable,  though  it  may  not  have  been  actuallj 
proved,  that  the  vast  majority  of  surnames  derived  from  English 
places  are  evidence  of  pure  English  descent,  whilst  only  thoee 
which  are  derived  from  Norman  places  afford  even  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  Norman  descent.  The  subject  of  surnames  scarcely 
rises  into  prominence  before  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  indices  to  the  Bolls  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Curia  B^s  shows  a  continuous  increase  in  number  and  import- 
ance of  persons  bearing  English  names :  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  we  find  among  the  barons  Hugh  of  Boohland,  Baioer 

'  'Jam  cohabitantibus  AngUcis  et  NonnanniB  et  altemtnim  nzorei 
ducentibnsvel  nubentibuB,  sic  penniztae  stint  nationes  ut  vix  discern!  po^ 
hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis  Anglicus  quis  Noimannus  sit  genere ;  ezoeptiB 
dumtaxat  ascriptitiis  qai  villani  dicuntur.*  Dialogus,  i.  c.  xo;  S^ 
Charters,  p.  193. 
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of  Bath,  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln,  with  many  other  names  which  Bngiiih 

13AIII68* 

show  either  that  Englishmen  had  taken  Norman  names  in 
baptism,  or  that  Normans  were  willing  to  sink  their  local 

surnames  in  the  mass  of  the  national  nomenclature. 

■ 

157.    The  union  of  blood  would  be  naturally  expressed  in  Vm^and 
unity  of  language,  a  point  which  is  capable  of  being  more  strictly  luagiuige.    , 
tested.    Although  French  is  for  a  long  period  the  language  of 
the  palace,  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  English  as 
a  literary  language.     It  was  the  tongue,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  but  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  and  could  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     The  Modiiitt- 
growth  of  the  yemacular  literature  was  perhaps  retarded  by  the  iMcular  lite- 
influx  of  Norman  lords  and  clerks,  and  its  character  was  no  doubt 
modified  by  foreign  influences  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  as 
it  was  in  a  far  greater  degree  affected  by  the  infusion  of  French 
under  Henry  III  and  Edward  I :  but  it  was  never  stopped. 
It  was  at  its  period  of  slowest  gprowth  as  rapid  in  its  develop- 
ment as  were  most  of  the  other  literatures  of  Europe.     Latin 
was  still  the  language  of  learning,  of  law,  and  of  ritual.     The 
English  had  to  struggle  with  French  as  well  as  with  Latin  for 
its  hold  on  the  sermon  and  the  popular  poem:  when  it  had 
forced  its  way  to  light,  the  books  in  which  it  was  used  had  their 
own  perils  to  undergo  from  the  contempt  of  the  learned  and 
the  pro&ne  iamiliarity  of  the  ignorant.     But  the  fact  that  it  Continuii^, 
survived,  and  at  last  prevailed,  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  strength,  victory  or 
The  last  memoranda  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  belong  to 
the  year  1154 :  the  last  extant  English  charter  can  scarcely  be 
earlier  than  iiS5*     There  are  English  sermons  of  the  same 
eentuiy,  and  early  in  the  next  we  reach  the  date  of  Layamon*s  Pnment- 
Brute  and  the  Ormulum.    These  are  fragments  of  the  literature  ncto*  ao. 

oountod  luT. 

of  a  language  which  is  passing  through  rapid  stages  of  growth, 
and  which  has  not  attained  a  classical  standard.  Only  frag-  . 
ments  are  left,  for  the  successive  stages  pass  so  quickly  that  the 
monuments  of  one  generation  are  only  half  intelligible  to  the 
next.  The  growth  of  the  language  and  that  of  the  literature 
proceed  in  an  inverse  ratio.  If  we  were  to  aigue  from  these 
fragments,  we  should  infer,  that  whilst  in  the  department  of 

N  n  2  ^ 
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law  the  use  of  the  native  tongae  was  neoessaril j  contiinioiUy  it 
had  to  rise  through  the  stages  of  the  song  and  the  sermon  to 
that  point  of  development  at  which  those  who  required  histoiy 
and  deeper  poetry  demanded  them  in  their  own  langoa^ 
Such  a  sequence  may  imply  the  increase  of  education  in  the 
English,  but  it  more  probably  implies  the  disuse  of  Fnidi 
in  the  classes  that  had  a  taste  for  learning:  and  it  is  still 
more  probable  that  the  two  literatures  advanced  by  equal  steps 
until  the  crisis  came  which  banished  French  from  popolsr 
conversation.  There  are  traces  that  seem  to  show  that  English 
was  becoming  the  familiar  conversational  language  of  the  hi^tfr 
classes.  The  story  of  Helewisia  de  Morville,  preserved  I7 
William  of  Canterbury  iu  his  life  of  Becket,  exhibits  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  murderers  as  using  English.  '  Huwe  of  Morvill,  w, 
war,  Liulf  haveth  his  sword  ydrawen/  was  her  cry  when  she 
invoked  the  aid  of  her  husband  to  punish  the  stubborn  virtue  d 
her  English  favourite  ^.  Qiraldus  Gambrensis,  a  man  of  lugh 
Norman  descent,  could  not  only  read  but  criticise  the  langosgB 
of  the  Chronicles  and  of  Alfred,  and  compare  the  dialects  ol 
northern  and  southern  England  \  Hugh  of  Nunant,  a  Norman 
of  the  Normans,  mentions  it  as  a  strange  thing  that  William 
Longchamp  the  chancellor  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  regards  it  in  special  connexion  with  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  English  ^  Latin  was  the  ordinary  language  of  tbe 
monks  of  Durham,  yet  they  conversed  in  English  with  S.  Qodrie, 
who  spoke  French  only  by  miracle  \  The  hymn  whidi  the 
Blessed  Virgin  taught  the  same  saint  was  in  English  ^  and  in 
English  it  is  recorded  for  the  reading  of  bishop  Hugh  de  Foisei 
At  Canterbury,  in  the  miraculous  history  of  Dunstan,  written  by 
Eadmer,  it  is  the  devil  that  speaks  French'  and  corrects  the  indif- 
fierent  idiom  of  an  English  monk.  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
a  Burgundiau  by  birth,  did  not  understand  the  dialects  of  Kent 


*  Will.  Cant.  ap.  Gilen,  ii.  31.  «  Gir.  Cam.  0pp.  vL  177.  .'7^ 

*  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  319 :  *  Ille  non  respondebat  quia  lingriam  AnglicaoiiD 
proraus  ignorabat.*  See  also  Gir.  Camb.  Y.  Galfiridi,  in  Anglia  Sto^ 
li.  407. 

*  V.  S.  Godric,  pp.  203,  306.  •  Ibid.  p.  ao8. 

*  Eadmer,  Y.  S.  Dtuuitani,  p.  336. 
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and  HantingdonBhiTe,  but  he  was  addressed  by  the  natives  as  if  Bngiiih 

oomnioiily 

it  were  naturally  to  be   expected  that  he  would   comprehend  spoken, 
what  they  said^.     Little   can  be    safely  inferred  from  such 
scattered  notices,  but  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  educated 
people  to  speak  both  languages.     Of  any  commixture  of  French  ^o  commiz- 
and  English  at  this  period  there  is  no  trace :  the  language  of  £^^5^  ^^ 
Chaucer  owes  its  French  elements  to  a  later  infusion:    the 
structure  of  our  language  is  affected  by  the  foreign  influence  as 
yet  in  a  way  which   may  be  called   mechanical  rather  than 
chemical :  it  loses  its  inflexions,  but  it  does  not  readily  accept 
new  gprammatical  forms,  nor  does  it  adopts  to  any  great  extent, 
a  new  vocabulary. 

The  uniformity  of  legal  system  in  its  application  to  Norman  Ji^'^^^l^ftf" 
and  Englishman  alike,  would  of  necessity  follow  from  a  state  of  iwisystem. 
society  in  which  Norman  was  undistinguishable  from  English- 
man :  but  except  in  one  or  two  points  of  transient  interest,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  great  distinctions  of  legal  procedure  had  ever 
separated  the  two  races.  The  Norman  character  of  the  Curia 
Regis  and  the  English  character  of  the  shiremoot  stand  in  con- 
trast not  so  much  because  the  former  was  Norman  and  the 
latter  English,  but  because  of  the  different  social  principles  from 
which  they  spring.  The  Englishman  where  he  is  a  tenant-in- 
chief  has  his  claims  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis ;  the  Norman 
vavassor  and  the  English  ceorl  alike  are  treated  in  the  shire- 
moot'. The  trial  by  battle  and  the  inquest  by  jury  in  its 
several  forms  are,  after  the  first  pressure  of  the  Conquest  is  over, 
dealt  with  by  both  alike.  The  last  vestige  of  difference,  the 
presentment  of  Englishry,  loses  what  significance  it  ever  had. 
The  tenures  are  the  same  for  all;  the  Englishman  is  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  a  tenant  in  chief :  the  Norman  may  hold 
land  in  villenage:  the  free  and  common  socage  of  the  new 
system  is  really  the  free  possession  of  the  old,  and  the  man 
who  holds  his  acres  by  suit  and  service  at  the  county  couii;'  is  as 
free  as  if  he  continued  to  call  his  land  tML  or  bodand,  over 

'  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonia,  pp.  157,  268. 
'  Writ  of  Henry  I,  quoted  above,  p.  390. 

*  'Per  seotam  oomitatns  et  de  nendemot,  nnde  Bcutaginm  dan  non 
debet/    Rot.  Pip.  3  Job. ;  Madox,  Hist.  Excb.  p.  467.  
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The  Tfliem    whidi  none  but  the  king  had  aoken.    The  one  das  which  if  ai 
exception  to  all  these  generalisations,  that  of  tiie  rmttioi  ar 


IS,  it  woold  iq)pear,  exclnsiyely  ?<ngliah  :  bnt  ereo  these, 
they  haye  recognised  claims  to  jostioe,  daim  it  according^  to  ib 
fullest  and  newest  impiovements.     The  syston  of  reoognitiim  is 
aa  applicable  to  the  proof  or  disproof  of  yillein  extraction  aa  t» 
the  assize  of  mort-d'ancester  or  noYel  disseisin:  nor  does  the 
disqualification  nnder  which  the  mstic  lies,  for  oniination  or  ior 
the  judicial  work  of  the  jury  and  assize,  arise  from  his  natioD- 
ality,  but  from  his  status.    The  claims  of  his  lord  forbid  him  to 
seek  emandpation  by  tonsure;    the  precarious  natore  of  hit 
tenure  forbids  him  to  testify  in  matters  toudiing  the  fineer  and 
foller  tenure  of  other  men's  property. 
Bnffiitfaiiieii      Still  great  promotion  in  Church  and  State  does  not  yet  com- 
^I^SJa^    monly  &H1  to  the  lot  of  the  simple  Englishman.    Wal&tan  cf 
Worcester,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  dies  in  1095; 
Robert,  the  scholar  of  Melon,  the  first  English  bishop  of  any 
note  afier  the  Conquest,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II '. 
The  Scot,  the  Welshman,  and  the  Breton  reach  episcopal  thrones 
before  the  Englishman.    Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  was  ]Hth 
moted  to  Canterbury  by  Henry  II,  seems  to  have  been   aa 
Englishman  of  humble  birth;    Stephen  Langton  was  also  an 
Englishman,  but  by  this  time  the  term  includes  men  of  either 
descent,  and  henceforth  the  prelates  of  foreign  extraction  form 
the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.     In  the  service  of  the  State 
however  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  English  sheriffs  and  judges  were  employed  by  Et^niy  I: 
and  English  scholars  and  lawyers  were  rising  into  distinction  in 
Sicily  and  even  in  France. 
Chamcter  of     The  union  of  the  races  resembles  not  merely  the  mechanical 
otncn,       union  of  two  bodies  bound  together  by  force,  or  even  by  mutual 
attraction,  in  which,  however  tight  the  connexion,  each  retains 
its  individual  mass  and  consistency :  it  is  more  like  a  chemical 
commixture  in  which,  although  skilled  analysis  may  dis^- 

^_  ^  Robert  is  diatinoUy  described  by  Robert  de  Monte,  m  genere  An^^icM 

(ed.  Pertz,  yL  513) ;  John  of  Pagham,  who  wm  made  bishop  of  Woroertcr 
in  1 151,  may  alBO  have  been  EngUah. 
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cniish  the  mffredients,  they  are  so  united  hoth  in  bulk  andBesuitof 

»  o  -^         J  ....       the  oommix- 

in  qualities,  that  the  result   of  the  commixture  is  something  tun. 

altogether  distinct  from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  infusion  of  a  little  that  is  Norman  affects  the  whole  system 

of  the  English,  and  the  mass  which  results  is  something  different 

from  either  the  one  or  the  other.     True  the  great  proportion  of 

the  bulk  must  be  English,  but  for  all  that  it  is  not,  and  nothing 

will  ever  make  it,  as  if  that  foreign  element  had  nevet*  been 

there. 

The  commixture  of  institutions  is  somewhat  similar :    the  (Xnniuztiire 

ofmatita- 

new  machinery  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  new  conception  tions. 
of  royal  power,  the  Curia  iElegis  and  Exchequer,  does  not  remain 
side   by  side  and  unconnected   with   the  shiremoot  and  the 
kindred  institutions :    it  becomes  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  growth  of 

'  •»  r      ^  theoommon 

common  law  as  the  other :  the  ancient  system  of  the  shire  rises  !«▼• 
to  the  highest  functions  of  government ;  the  authority  of  royal 
justice  permeates  the  lowest  regions  of  the  popular  organisation. 
The  new  consolidating  process  is  one  of  organism,  not  of  mere 
mechanism :  the  child's  puzzle,  the  perfect  chronometer,  the 
living  creature,  symbolise  three  kinds  or  stages  of  creative  skill, 
order,  organisation,  law ;  the  point  that  our  history  reaches  at 
the  date  of  Uagna  Carta  may  be  fixed  as  the  transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  stage. 

In  tracing  the  minute  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the  com-  Pijn  of  the 
mixture  of  race  and  institutions  was  so  completed  as  to  produce  Ohapter. 
an  organisation  which  grew  into  conscious  life,  we  may  follow  a 
principle  of  arrangement  different  from  that  used  in  the  eleventh 
and  earlier  chapters ;  and  after  examining  the  position  of  the 
king,  divide  the  discussion  under  the  four  heads  of  legislation, 
taxation,  the  military.system,  and  judicature;  closing  the  history 
of  the  period  with  an  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  that  representative  principle,  which  we  shall  find  run- 
ning through  all  the  changes  of  administrative  policy,  and  form- 
ing as  it  were  the  blending  influence  which  enables  the  other 
elements  to  assimilate,  or  perhaps  the  breath  of  life  which  turns 
mere  organism  into  living  and  conscious  personality. 

158.  The  very  idea  of  kingship  had  developed  since  the  age  The  King^ 
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of  the  Conqueror.  This  had  been  one  result  of  the  struggk 
with  the  Church.  The  divine  origin  of  royalty  had  been  infiisted 
on  as  an  argument  to  force  on  the  kings  the  sense  of  respoosi- 
bility.  This  lesson  had  been  &niiliar  to  the  ancient  Englisk 
rulers,  and  its  application  had  been  summarily  brought  home. 
Edwy,  like  Rehoboam,  had  spumed  the  counsels  of  the  fathen, 
and  the  men  of  the  north  had  left  him,,  and  taken  Edgar  to  be 
king.  But  the  truth  was  less  familiar,  and  the  application  less 
impressive  to  the  Norman.  The  Conqueror  had  won  England 
by  the  sword ;  and  though  he  tried  to  rule  it  as  a  national  king, 
it  was  not  as  one  who  would  be  brought  to  account :  William 
Brufus  had  defied  Gt)d  and  man :  Henry  I  had  compelled  Anselm 
to  give  him  a  most  forcible  reminder  of  the  source  from  which 
both  king  and  prelate  derived  their  power :  Stephen  had  sinned 
against  God  and  the  people,  and  the  hand  of  supreme  power  was 
traced  in  his  humiliation.  The  events  that  were  taking  place 
on  the  Continent  conveyed  further  lessons.  In  the  old  straggles 
between  pope  and  emperor  the  zeal  of  righteousness  was  on  the 
side  of  the  latter  :  since  the  reign  of  Henry  lY  the  balance  of 
moral  influence  was  with  the  popes ;  and  the  importance  of  that 
balance  had  been  exemplified  both  in  Qermany  and  in  France. 
The  power  of  the  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy :  Hugh  of 
Fleury  had  elaborately  explained  to  Henry  I  the  duties  and 
rights  which  his  position  owed  to  its  being  ordained  of  Qod  ^. 
John  of  Salisbury,  following  Plutarch  and  setting  up  Trajan  as 
the  model  of  princes,  had  urged  the  contrast  between  the  tyrant 
and  the  king  such  as  he  hoped  to  find  in  Henry  II  *.  Yet  theee 
influences  were  thwarted  by  another  set  of  ideas,  not  indeed 
running  counter  to  them,  but  directed  to  a  diflerent  aim.  The 
clergy  had  exalted  royalty  in  order  to  enforce  its  responsibilities 
on  the  conscience  of  the  king ;  the  lawyers  exalted  it  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  authority  as  the  source  of  law  and  justice ;  making 
the  law  honourable  by  magnifying  the  attributes  of  the  law- 
giver. And  as  the  lawyers  grew  more  powerful  as  a  class,  the 
theory  of  royalty  approached  more  closely  to  absolutism :  their 


^  See  his  work  in  Baluze's  Misoellanea,  il.  184  eq. 
'  In  the  Polycraticus,  throughoat. 
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language  ha^  a  tone,  a  force,  and  a  consistent  logic  that  is  ^nenoeof 
-wanting  to  the  exhortations  of  the  churchmen.    Yet  even  to  the  idea. 
lawyer  this  ideal  king  was  not  the  man  who  sat  on  the  throne, 
but  the  power  that  would  enforce  the  law.     Glanvill  cites  and 
applies  to  Henry  II  the  maxim  of  the  Institutes,  '  quod  principi 
placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem,' — ^a  principle  which,  as  Fortescue 
points  out,  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  English  law  ^ ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  who,  although 
himself  a  priest,  represented  both  in  life  and  in  doctrine  the 
ministerial  lawyer,  lays  down  that  the  deeds  of  kings  are  not  to 
be  discussed  or  condemned  by  inferior  men,  their  hearts  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  it  is  by  divine  not  by  human  judgment  that 
their  cause  must  stand  or  fall '.     Happily  a  theory  of  absolutism  ^''^^^ 
is  compatible  with  very  strong  and  strict  limitations  in  practice : 
yet  it  was  probably  under  the  idea  that  the  king  is  the  sovereign 
lord  of  his  people  that  Richard  I  and  John  forsook  the  time- 
honoured  practice  of  issuing  a  charter  of  liberties  at  the  coro- 
nation.    John's  idea  of  his  own  position  was  definitely  that  of  John's  idea 

of  his  own 

an  absolute  prince :  when  he  heard  the  demands  of  the  barons  position. 
he  inquired  why  they  had  not  asked  for  the  kingdom  also,  and 
swore  that  he  would  never  grant  them  such  liberties  as  would 
make  him  himself  a  slave ' :  yet  the  liberties  they  asked  were 
those  which  his  forefathers  had  been  glad  to  offer  to  their  people. 
Curiously  enough  it  is  in  John  that  the  territorial  idea  of  royalty 
reaches  its  typical  enunciation :  all  the  kings  before  him  had 
called  themselves  on  their  great  seals  kings  of  the  English :  John 
is  the  first  whose  title  appears  on  that  solenm  and  sovereign 
emblem  as  Rex  Angliae, 

The  growth  of  real  power  in  the  king's  hands  had  advanced  Growth  of 
in  proportion  to  the  theory.  Every  measure  of  internal  policy 
by  which  the  great  vassals  had  been  repressed,  or  the  people 
strengthened  to  keep  them  in  check,  had  increased  the  direct 
influence  of  the  crown;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  minis- 
terial system  had  been  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  it  was 
that  John  was  able  so  long  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  that 


*  De  landibns  Legom  Angliae,  ch.  o. 
Dialogus,  praef. ;  Select  Charters,  p.  161.  *  M. 


Paris,  p.  354. 
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the  barons  had  to  enforce  the  Charier  by  measures  which  for  tie 
time  were  an  exercise  on  their  part  of  sovereign  power. 

Somewhat  of  the  greatness  of  the  royal  position  was  oring 
to  the  claim,  which  at  this  period  was  snccessfnllj  uiqged,  to  the 
supreme  rule  of  the  British  islands ;  a  claim  which  had  bea 
made  under  the  descendants  of  Alfred,  and  was  r^arded  bj 
tradition  as  really  established  by  Edgar.  The  princes  of  ^ala 
had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Conqueror,  and  hii 
been  from  time  to  time  forced  into  formal  submisaoQ  I7 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I :  but  Stephen  had  been  able  to 
do  little  on  that  side  of  the  island.  The  three  Welsh  wan  d 
Henry  11  were  not  amongst  his  most  successful  ezpeditioDB,  f^ 
by  arms  or  by  negotiations  he  managed  to  secure  the  homa^ 
of  the  princes^,  on  one  of  whom  he  bestowed  his  own  sister  n 
marriage  ^  On  Richard's  accession  the  homage  was  again  de- 
manded, and  a  scutage  was  raised  on  the  pretext  of  an  expeditioi 
to  enforce  it.  Yet  when  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  the  king  of  Souik 
Wales,  came  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation,  Richarl 
refused  to  meet  him^  and  it  does  not  appear  that  be  ever 
renewed  his  homage.  On  the  death  of  Bhys,  the  dispntai 
succession  to  his  principality  was  settled  by  archbbhop  HnW 
as  justiciar  \  and  Griffith  his  successor  appeared  as  a  vassal  i 
the  English  king  at  the  court  of  John  ^  There  seems  to  Iw 
been  no  reluctance  to  accept  the  nominal  superiority  of  £nglai4 
so  long  as  it  was  compatible  with  practical  independence.  Bitf 
the  fact  that  their  bishops  received  their  consecration  at  Canter- 
bury, and  were,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  elected  and  adnutt» 
under  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England,  is  sufficient  to  prov< 
that  anything  like  real  sovereignty  was  lost  to  the  so-^^Ued  kin^ 


*  Henry's  three  Welsh  wars  were  in  11 57,  1163,  and  1165.  Hoinjf* 
was  performed  by  the  princes  at  Woodstock  July  i,  1 163:  and  tfeeT 
attended  his  court  at  Gloucester  in  11 75.  Inii77  they  swore  ^^J^ 
Oxford  in  May.  In  1184  they  provoked  the  king  to  prepare  for  •»>»!* 
expedition ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Worcester,  Bhys  ap  Griffith  met  ^ 
and  did  homage.  The  South  Welsh  were  again  in  arms  in  11S6.  ^ 
princes  of  North  Wales,  after  the  marriage  of  David  with  the  king's  9^^ 
were  faithful,  and  adhered  to  Henry  in  the  rebellion  of  J 173. 

«  Bened.  i.  162.  »  Bened.  ii.  97.  *  Horeden,  ir.  «• 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  143. 
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of  Wales.    They  were  divided  amonget  themselves,  and  the  PoUoy  or 

_  ,  ,  (ho  wolsQ 

highest  object  of  their  political  aims  was  from  time  to  time  to  princes. 

throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  disaffected  barons  who 

were  their  neighbours :  creating  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 

king  of  England,  which  prevented  him  from  meddling  with  them. 

But  his  formal  suzerainty  was  admitted.   '  What  Christian/  says 

Matthew  Paris,  *  knows  not  that  the  prince  of  Wales  is  a  petty 

vassal  (vassalulus)  of  the  king  of  England '  V 

It  was  very  different  with  Scotland,  although  Malcolm  Can-  ^^SSSi?^ 

more  had  under  the  spell  of  the  Conqueror's  power  done  formi^  homage. 

homage  to  him,  and  each  of  the  sons  of  Margaret  had  in  turn 

sought  support  against  his  competitors  at  the  court  of  Henry  I. 

The  complicated  question  of  the  Scottish  homage,  an  obligation 

based,  it  is  eaid,  on  the  commendation  of  the  Scots  to  Edward 

the  Elder,  on  the  grant  of  Cumberland  by  Edmund  to  Malcolm, 

and  on  the  grant  of  Lothian  by  Edgar  or  Canute  to  the  king  of 

Scots,  was  one  of  those  diplomatic  knots  which  are  kept  unsolved 

by  mutual  reservations  until  the  time  comes  when  they  must  be 

cut  by  the  sword.     And  to  these  obscure  points  a  new  compli-  Ite  oompii- 
.  catioEui. 

cation  was  added  when  David  of  Scotland,  who  had  obtained  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  succeeded  to  his  brother's  throne. 
Henry  the  son  of  David  received  the  earldom  of  Northumberland 
from  Stephen,  and  his  father  kept  during  the  whole  of  Stephen's 
reign  a  hold  on  that  county  as  well  as  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, partly  in  the  alleged  interest  of  his  niece  the  empress, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  claiming  those  territories 
as  rightfully  belonging  to  his  Cumbrian  principality.  Henry  11 
not  only  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  northern  counties  from 
Malcolm  lY,  but  compeUed  him  to  do  homage^ :  William  the 
Lion,  who  succeeded  Malcolm,  acted  throughout  his  whole  reign 
as  a  vassal  of  England,  attending  the  royal  courts  and  acquiescing 
for  the  most  part  in  a  superiority  which  it  would  have  been  folly 


^  M.  PariB,  p.  6a6. 

'  Maloolm  IV  did  homage  to  Henry  II  at  Chester  in  1157;  he  attended 
him  at  the  aege  of  Toolouse,  and  was  knighted  by  him  at  Tours  in  1159. 
He  did  homage  to  the  younger  Henzy  at  Woodstock  in  1163.  These 
homages  were  apparently  doe  lor  the  oounfy  of  Huntingdon. 
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Scottish       to  dispute  ^.     After  the  tmBuccesaful  attempt  in  1 1 74  to  ueA 
from  1 1 74     the   rehellions  earls,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  captorei 
Henry  11  imposed  on  him  the  most  abject  terms  of  EnabmiaaoD: 
compelling  him  to  surrender  the  castles  of  Lothian,  aod  tt 
enforce  on  his  bishops  and  barons  a  direct  oath  of  fealty  to  tk 
English  crown.     From  that  obligation  Eichard  released  him  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks ;  but  neither  Henry's  ezaetkn 
of  the  homage,  nor  Richard's  renunciation  of  it^  affected  tk 
pre-existent  claims.    With  William  the  Lion  it  was  a  far  moiv 
important  object  to  recover  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  than  to  vindicate  his  formal  index)endence.    IIk 
states  he  ruled  or  claimed  to  rule  were  as  yet  unconsolidated : 
he  had  little  authority  in  the  real  Scotland  that  lay  beyond  the 
Forth,  and  from  which  his  royal  title  was  derived.  The  English- 
speaking  provinces,  which  he  held  as  lord  of  Lothian  and  of 
Strath  Clyde,  were  as  yet  no  more  Scottish  than  the  oountis 
which  he  wished  to  add  to  them.     Tet  both  he  and  his  peopk 
The  Scottish  aimed  at  an  independence  very  different  &om  that  of  Wales, 
immediately  The  Scottish  bishops,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  twditii 
on^Rome.     century  had  struggled  against  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to 
dependence  on  York  or  Canterbury,  refused  to  submit  th^- 
selves  to  the  English  Church,  even  when  they  swore  fealty  to 
the  English  king ;  and  actually  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  SI 
a  declaration  that  they  were  subject  immediately  and  solely  to 
the  apostolic  see  itself.     The  Scottish  barons,  even  before  tbey 


^  WiUiiun  Buoceeded  his  brother  in  1165  ;  in  1166  he  followed  Heniy  II 
to  Nonnandy,  acoording  to  the  Ghronide  of  Mebrose,  as  a  vaBsal,  but  re- 
turned shortly  after.  In  1 1 70  he  and  his  brother  David  did  homage  to  tbe 
younger  Henry,  according  to  Lord  Hailes  for  Huntingdon,  acoording  to 
Lord  Lyttelton  for  Lothian :  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  on  the  point 
After  hb  release  firom  imprisonment  he  frequently  attended  the  Engh^ 
court;  especially  at  Northampton  in  11 76,  at  Winchester  in  11 77,  *^ 
Nottingham  in  11 79,  in  Normandy  in  1 181,  at  Nottingham  in  the  same 
year,  at  London  in  1 185,  at  Marlborough  in  1 186.  He  attended  on  Ricfaaitl 
at  Oanterbuiy  in  1189,  ^^d  was  there  relieved  from  the  bondage  imposed 
by  Henry  II ;  and  was  again  at  court  in  11 94  at  Nottingham.  In  1200 
he  did  homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  *  salvo  jure  sno.'  At  this  time  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  David ;  it  is  thoe- 
fore  difficult  to  see  for  what  the  homage  could  have  been  due,  onlev  it 
were  for  the  traditional  daim.  Possibly  William  yielded  it  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  northern  counties,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed. 
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bad   been  released  by  Ricbard,  reused  to  be  bound  by  tbe  Beftuai  to 
lEInglisb  undertaking  to  pay  tbe  Saladin  tithe  ^.    When  it  is  Sin  tithe, 
remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  these  barons  were  adven- 
turers of  Norman  descent,  who  had  obtained  estates  in  the 
XiOwlands,  too  far  from  the  English  court  to  fear  royal  inter- 
ference, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  feudal  principle  gained 
its  footing  in  Scotland  in  such  strength  as  to  colour  all  its  later 
history.     The  Scottish  constitution,  as  it  appears  under  king  English  in- 
David,  was  a  copy  of  the  English  system  as  it  existed  under  Scotland. 
Henry  I,  but  without  the  safeguards  which  the  royal  strength 
should  have  imposed  on  the  great  vassab.     Hence  the  internal 
weakness  which  so  long  counteracted  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  people  for  national  independence. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  the  principality  of  Galloway,  which,  5^******  **' 
as  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Strath  Clyde  kingdom,  clung  to  ^^Tand 
English  protection  to  evade  incorporation  with  Scotland,  and  was 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  subject  ecclesiastically 
to  York,  gave  the  English  kings  another  standing-point  beyond 
the  border '.  But  although  Henry  II  raised  an  army  for  the 
reduction  of  Gbdloway  in  1186,  and  even  marched  as  far  north- 
wards as  Carliele,  bis  successors  did  not  regard  the  question  as 
worthy  of  a  struggle.  Alan  of  Galloway  appears  amongst  the 
barons  by  whose  counsel  John  issued  the  charter,  and  the  bishops 

*  Bened.  ii.  44. 

*  Galloway  was  under  the  rule  of  Fergus,  an  almost  independent 
prince  (princd|>8),  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Henzy  I,  until  the 
year  1 100,  when  the  country  was  subdued  by  Malcolm.  Feigus  then  be- 
came a  canon  and  died  the  next  year.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  11 73, 
the  sons  of  Fei^s  expelled  the  Scottish  officers  from  their  county, 
and  in  11 74  Henry  sent  envoys  to  invite  them  to  became  his  vassaLi. 
They  however  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  Henry,  finding  that  they 
intended  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  abstained  finom  further  negotiations ;  and 
William  did  homage  for  Galloway  as  well  as  Scotland.  In  11 76  the 
king  of  Soots  compelled  Gilbert  of  Galloway,  who  had  murdered  his 
own  brother  Uhtred,  to  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  a  Scottish  baron,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  In  11 84  Gilbert  rebelled  against  William 
the  Lion,  and  died  before  the  war  was  over,  in  1185,  leaving  his  heir  in 
Heniy'g  hands.    The  tenitoir  was  seized  by  his  nephew,  Ronald,  against 

.  whom  Henry  manshed  in  1180.  Ronald  however  met  him  at  Carlisle  and 
did  homage :  he  retained  the  principality  until  he  died  in  1 300  at  the 
English  court.  Alan,  his  son  and  successor,  married  a  daughter  of  David 
of  Huntingdon,  and  was  the  father  of  Dervorguilla  Balliol.  Galloway 
funiahed  a  portion  of  Henry  IFs  mereenaiy  troops. 
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Gftiiowaj      of  Whithem  received  consecration  and  mission  at  Torir,  don 

dependent 

ecctonasti-    to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the  temtory  w 
Toit.  gradually  and  completely  incorporated  with  Scotland,  as  Scot- 

land gradually  and  completely  realised  her  own  natioiud  identitf : 
Denrorguilla,  the  heiress  of  the  princes  of  Galloway,  was  the 
mother  of  John  Balliol,  king  of  Scots, 
ciaimiof the      Over  Ireland  as  a  whole  the  claims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kinfs 
ir^nd.        were  only  titular.     Edgar  howeyer,  who  had  obtained  the  sob- 
mission  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  had  apparently  acted  ai 
patron  also  of  the  Ostmen  in  Ireland  ^.     Canute  may  not  in- 
probably  have  done  the  same ;  and  when  those  settlers  soa^ 
and  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  reign  of  tk 
Conqueror  they  received  their  bishops  from  Canterbury.    Bat 
nothing  more  had  been  done;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  is 
the  most  extensive  claims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  'in* 
perium '  of  all  the  British  isles ',  Ireland  was  even  in  thouf^ 
included.     Heniy  11  however,  very  early  in  his  reign,  conceived 
Theb^^  the  notion  of  conquering  the  sister  island.     In  his  first  year  lie 
'  obtained  from  the  English  Pope,  Adrian  IV,  the  bull  L<mi^ 
biliter,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a  forced  construction    of  tk 
forged  donation  of  Constantine,  the  pontiff  as  lord  of  all  islands 
Ueniypro-    bestowed  Ireland   on  the   English   king*.     In  the  council  d 
quest  of       Winchester,  held  the  same  year,  Henry  proposed  an  expeditioi 
to  conquer  the  country  as  a  kingdom  for  his  brother  WilliaiB, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  the  empress  ^ ;  and  the  gift  remained  a  desd 
letter  until  1167,  when  the  quarrels  of  the  native  prihces  opened 
the  way  for  the  piratical  attempts  of  Richard  of  Clare.    In  i  i}i 
Henry  himself,  determined  to  avoid  the  Roman  legation,  went 

'  GoIdb  of  Ethelred  and  GaiiDte,  if  not  also  of  Edgar,  were  struck  ai 
Dublin ;  Robertson,  Esflays,  p.  198  ;  Ruding,  Annala  of  the  CmiiBge,  L  j6j- 
276  ;  and  Nicholas  of  Worcester  in  a  letter  to  Eadmer  counts  the  tdng  of 
Dublin  among  Edgar's  yassals ;  Memorials  of  DonsUn,  p.  423.  CI  Kemfak^ 
Cod.  DipL  ii.  404. 

'  '  Ego  Aethelred  gentis  gabemator  Angligenae  totiusque  insnlae  0»> 
regulus  Britannicae  et  caeterarum  insularom  in  circoitu  adjaoentiam.* 
Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  323 ;  cf.  348,  iv.  23. 

'  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  0pp.  v.  316.  Cf.  Joh.  Salisb.  Metakgicii^  it. 
c.  42.  John  of  Salisbury  brought  an  emerald  ring  from  the  pope  to 
Henry  II  by  way  of  investiture. 

*  Robert  de  Monte,  AJy,  1155. 
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as  we  have  already  seen,  to  Ireland  and  received  the  formal  ^^.F^ib- 

,  miflsion  of 

obedience  of  both  kings  and  prelates,  the  king  of  Connanght*  the  Irish 
T^ho  alone  resisted,  making  his  submission  by  treaty  in  ii^g^  thefeiuiai 

.  division  of 

In  1 1 77  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  and  received  the  homage  Ireland, 
of  some  of  the  barons,  amongst  whom  his  £ftther  portioned  out 
the  countiy,  which  was  as  yet  unconquered*.     In  11 85  he  was 
sent  over  to  exercise  authority  in  person,  but  he  signally  failed 
to  show  any  capacity  for  government,  and  was  recalled  in  dis- 
grace.    Henry  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  formal  coronation 
might  secure  for  his  son  the  obedience  of  the  Irish,  and  obtained 
from  Urban  III  licence  to  make  him  king,  the  licence  being 
accompanied  by  a  crown  of  gold  and  peacock's  feathers.     But  John  and  his 
although  a  special  legate  was  sent  for  the  purpose  in  1 187,  John  lords  of  ire- 
was  never  crowned,  and  the  kings  of  England  remained  lords 
only  of  Ireland  until  Henry  YIII  took  the  title  of  king  without 
coronation.     John,  during  the  years  of  the  Interdict,  made  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  he  had  some  success,  bringing 
the  English  settlers,  who  already  aimed  at  independence,  into 
something  like  order.     But  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was  little 
more  than  honorary;   the  native  population  were  driven  into 
semibarbarism,  and  the  intruding  race  were  scarcely  subject  even 
in  name  to  the  English  crown.     The  resignation  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  to  the  pope  in  121 3  was,  however,  accompanied  by 
the  surrender  and  restoration  of  Ireland  also ;  and  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  thousand  marks,  three-tenths  were  assigned  to  Ire- 
land, whilst  seven- tenths  were  to  be  paid  for  England.   The  fact  New  eooie- 
that  Ireland  had  in  1151  received  a  new  ecclesiastical  consti- oonstitution 
tution  from  Pope  Eugenius  probably  saved  it  from  annexation 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  or  to  the  jurisdiction   of  the 
primate  of  England. 

Whilst  the  king  of  England  was  thus  asserting  and  partially  Homsfces 
realising  imperial  claims   over  his   neighbours  in  the  British  kinfifs  for 
islands,  he  was  in  his  continental  relations  involved  in  a  net  of 
homages  and  other  kindred  obligations,  which  might  seem  to 
derogate  from  the  idea  of  royalty  as  much  as  the  former  mag- 
nified it.     As  duke  of  Normandy  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  king 

'  Benedict,  i.  101-103.  '  lb.  i.  161,  165.  '  Hoveden,  ii.  307. 
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Hoiiu«e  for  of  France ;  and  as  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  counts  of  Poicton,  td 
counts  of  Anjou,  Henry  11  and  his  sons  stood  in  Btill  more  em- 
plicated  feudal  connexion.  The  Normau  kings  had  avoided  0 
much  as  possible  even  the  semblance  of  dependence.  The  Ooi- 
queror  was  not  called  on  after  the  Conquest  to  do  homage  t 
his  suzerain,  and  William  Bufiis  never  was  duke  of  NormsKy. 
Henry  I  claimed  the  duchy  during  the  life  of  Robert,  bni  ^ 
avoided  the  necessity  of  the  ceremony  by  making  his  son  recem 
the  formal  investiture  ^ ;  and  Stephen  followed  the  same  plan,  to 
secure  Normandy  for  Eustace  \  In  these  cases  the  royal  d^- 
nity  was  saved  by  throwing  the  duty  of  homage  upon  the  heir; 
David  king  of  Scots  had  allowed  his  son  Henry  to  take  the  oatk 
to  Stephen,  and  thus  avoided  a  ceremony  which,  although  h 
might  not  have  humiliated,  would  certainly  have  oompronuKi: 
Homa^^of  him ».  Henry  II  had  performed  all  the  feudal  ceremonies  dut 
NormandT,  to  Lewis  VII  before  he  obtained  the  Em^lish  crown  * :  and  « 

Anjou^and  ^  ^  . 

Aquitaine.  the  succession  of  Philip  would  willingly  have  devolved  the  I^ 
newal  of  homage  on  the  sons  amongst  whom  his  great  fore^ 
dominion  was  to  be  divided  \  When  however,  after  the  defttk 
of  his  eldest  son,  he  found  himself  in  1183  obliged  to  makei 
fresh  settlement  of  his  estates,  with  that  politic  craft  which  be 
embodied  in  his  saying  that  it  was  easier  to  repent  of  words 
than  of  deeds,  he  sacrificed  his  pride  to  his  security,  and  di^ 
formal  homage  to  his  young  rival '.  Bichard  had  done  tk 
same  before  his  accession,  and  was  not  called  on  to  repeat  it- 

HOTugeof  John,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  avoid  it,  and  after  seeing 
Arthur  invested  with  Normandy  and  the  other  paternal  fie^ 
yielded,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  expediency,  and  performed  ib 

^  William  the  Etheling  did  homage  for  Nonnandy  in  11 19.    Goot.F. 
Wig. ;  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  v.  §  419. 

'  In  1 137;  Hen.  Hunt.  foL  322  ;  Hoveden,  i.  192. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  221,  22a  ;  Hoveden,  i.  190,  191. 

*  He  did  homage  for  Normandy  in  1 151  to  Lewis  VII.  R.de  Hosts 
(Bouquet,  xiii.  292). 

*  The  younger  Henry  acted  as  seneflchal  of  France  at  the  oorooataoD  of 
Philip  II.    Bened.  i.  342. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  284 ;  Bened.  i.  306. 

^  At  least  no  mention  is  made  of  the  repetition  of  the  ceremony  io  tbe 
account  of  his  interview  with  Philip  immediately  after  his  &ther*8  det^ 
Bened.  ii  74. 
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A.D.  1200  the  homage  which  was  a  few  years  later  made  one  of 
the  pleas  for  his  forfeiture^.  His  mother  was  still  alive,  and 
from  her  he  chose  to  hold  Aquitaine,  she  in  her  turn  doing  the 
homage  to  the  suzerain  '. 

If  the  royal  consecration  was  supposed  to  confer  such  dignity  Dispanire- 
that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  simple  Grown  by 
ceremonies  of  homage  and  fealty  for  fiefs  for  which  it  was  justly 
due,  it  was  only  in  the  greatest  emergency  and  under  the  most 
humiliating  circumstances  that  the  wearer  of  the  crown  could 
divest  himself  of  his  right  and  receive  it  again  as  the  gift  of  his 
temporary  master.  Yet  this,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians, 
happened  twice  in  the  short  period  before  us.      Eichard  was  CABea  of 

*^^  .  ^  .       Richard  and 

compelled  to  resign  the  crown  of  England  to  Henry  YI  during  John. 

his  captivity  ;   and  John  surrendered   his   kingdom   to  Inno- 
cent III :   in  both  cases  it  was  restored  as  a  fief,  subject  to 
tribute :  and  in  the  former  case  the  bargain  was  annuUed  by 
the  emperor  before  his  death,  although  Richard  was  regarded 
by  the  electors  who   chose   Otto  IV  as  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  empire'.     It  has  been  stated  that  Henry  II 
made  a  similar  surrender,  or  took  a  similar  oath  to  the  pope 
on  the  occasion  of  his  absolution  at  Avranches :  this  however  No  such  aot 
was  not  the  case;  the  fealty  which  he  swore  was  merely  promised  uenry  li. 
to  Alexander  III  as  the  Catholic  pope,  not  as  his  feudal  lord, 
and  the  oath  simply  bound  him  not  to  recognise  the  antipope  *, 
John  during  his  brother's  life  was  said  to  have  undertaken  to 
hold  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  under  Philip  II  if  he  would  help  him 
to  win  it;  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  rumour  ^     It  can  ^ew  of  the 
scarcely  be  thought  probable  that  either  Henry  YI  or  Inno-  en^ror. 
cent  III,  although  both  entertained  an  idea  of  universal  empire, 
deliberately   contrived    the  reduction    of    England    to   feudal 
dependence;   both  took  advantage  of  the   opportunity  which 

^  'Becepit  homagium  regis  Angliae  do  omnibus  terns  et  feodis  et 
tenementis  quae  unquam  rex  Ricardus  aut  Henricus  pater  ejus  tenuit  de  eo 
yd  de  praedecessoribus  suis;'  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  172.    Gf.  Uoveden,  iv.  115. 

*  Rot.  Chart,  p.  130;  Rigord  (Bouquet,  xvii.  50);  W.  Covent.  ii. 
pref.  xxziv.  '  Hoveden,  iii.  20a,  203 ;  iv.  37,  38. 

^  It  18  not  clear  however  that  the  pope  did  not  intend  Henry  to  bind 
himself  to  homage  and  fealty,  and  so  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  papacy. 
See  Robertson's  Becket,  p.  303.  *  Hoveden,  iii.  204. 

VOL.  I.  0  0 
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Humiliating  deprived  their  victims  for  the  moment  of  the  power  of  resistance. 

the  act.  Richard  made  his  surrender  with  the  advice  of  his  mother,  his 
most  experienced  counsellor ;  and  John  accepted  his  humiliation 
with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  all  parties,  hitterly  as  they  feH 
it,  and  strongly  as  they  resented  the  conduct  hy  which  he  had 
made  it  necessary*.  In  neither  case  would  much  heroism  han 
been  shown  by  resistance  to  the  demand  :  Richard's  misfortime 
and  John's  misgovemment  had  left  them  practically  without 
alternative. 

BiAUAe  of  The  ceremonial  attributes  and  pomp  of  royalty  changed  but 

tion-days.  little  under  these  sovereigns.  The  form  and  matter  of  the 
coronation  service  remained,  so  far  as  we  have  documentaij 
evidence,  unaltered  :  Henry  II  during  his  first  three  years  wore 
his  crown  in  solemn  state  on  the  great  festivals,  though  he  so  &r 
varied  the  ancient  rule  as  to  hold  his  court  on  those  days  it 
S.  Edmund's,  Lincoln,  and  Worcester:  but  after  a.d.  1158  he 
gave  up  the  custom  altogether.  Richard  only  once,  after  his  con- 
secration, wore  his  crown  in  state ;  and  John  went  through  the 
ceremony  twice,  once  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  coronation* 
The  venerable  practice  was  distasteful  to  Henry  II,  who  dis- 
liked public  ceremonial  and  grudged  needless  expense.  Richard's 
constant  absence  from  England,  and  John's  unfriendly  relatiom 
with  Archbishop  Langton  and  the  barons,  prevented  its  revival 

The  cdfltom  The  improvement  in  the  legal  machinery  of  the  kingdom  haii 
deprived  it  of  its  former  usefulness,  and  the  performance  of  the 
grand  serjeanties  which  were  due  at  the  coronations  might  hj 
agreement  take  place  on  other  occasions,  as  at  the  great  court 

P9mpor       held  at  Guildford  in  11 86'.     In  other  points  both  Richard  and 

John.  ^  John  showed  themselves  inclined  to  advance  rather  than  abate 
the  pomp  of  their  position.  Richard  is  the  first  king  who 
r^^rly  uses  the  plural '  we '  in  the  granting  of  charters;  JofaB» 


^  Matthew  Paris  saye  that  the  Buirender  was  made  by  the  unaDiiixNl 
consent  of  all  parties  (p.  335).  The  Barnwell  canon,  copied  by  Walter  4 
Coventry,  allows  that  the  act  was  politic,  although  it  appeared  to  many  «• 
'ignominious  and  enormous  yoke  of  slavery'  (ii.  210).  In  the  docanM^ 
itself  John  states  that  he  acts  '  communi  conailio  baronum  ■uomxn.' 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  169,  182;  above,  p.  517. 

*  Benedict^  ii.  3 ;  above,  p.  489,  n.  4. 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  the  first  who  formally  calls  himself  the  king  John  is  lUx 
of  the  land  instead  of  the  king  of  the  people. 

The  long  absences  of  the  kings  threw  additional  power,  or  a  Regency  in 
firmer  tenure  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciars.     Tet  it  absence, 
may  be  questioned  whether  Henry  II  did  not  contemplate  the 
institution  of  a  practice  according  to  which  either  himself  or  his 
eldest  son  should  be  constantly  present  in  England.    The  younger  The  younger 
Henry  is  found,  both  before  and  after  his  coronation,  acting  in 
his  father's  place :  not  only  as  the  centre  of  courtly  pomp,  but 
transacting  business,  issuing  writs,  presiding  in  the  Curia,  and 
discharging  other  functions  which  seem  to  belong  to  regency^. 
During  the  interregnum  which   followed   Henry's  death,  his  Quoen 
widow  acted  in  her  son's  name,  proclaiming  his  peace  and 
directing  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  be  taken  to  him ;  and  during  his 
captivity  she  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  administration  both 
in  England  and  Normandy,  acting  with   rather  than  through 
the  justiciar.     John,  after  the  fall  of  Longchamp  in  11 91,  was  John, 
recognised  by  the  barons   as  ruler  of  the  kingdom'  in  his 
brother's  stead.     These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  viceregal  The  josti- 

ciar. 

character  which  the  justiciar  certainly  possessed,  was  not  with- 
out ita  limits  :  whilst  from  the  £M3t  that  earl  Robert  of  Leicester 
is  found  acting  together  with  the  justiciar  Richard  de  Lucy' 
during  the  absence  of  Henry  and  his  sons,  it  may  be  arg^ued  that 
the  king  avoided  trusting  even  that  most  loyal  servant  with  a 
moDopoly  of  ministerial  power.  But  we  have  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  define  the  exact  position  of  either  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  or  the  justiciar ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  not  settled  even  at  this  time  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of 
temporary  convenience. 

159.  The  national  council  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons  seems 

'  He  was  present  at  Becket'a  election  to  the  primacy  in  1162 ;  R.  de 
Diceto,  c.  532 :  also  when  Becket  received  the  qaittance,  in  the  Exchequer, 
of  his  accounts  as  chancellor;  Vita  S.  T.  C,  Grim,  p.  15 ;  Roger  of  Pon- 
tigtiy,  pp.  107,  108.  He  mast  h&ve  been  quite  an  infant  at  the  time.  After 
his  coronation  he  had  a  chancellor  and  a  seal-bearer  or  vice-chancellor,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  his  father  had  dispensed  with  a  chancellor. 

'  '  SummuB  rector  totius  regni ;'  B.  Devises,  p.  38  ;  above,  p.  500. 

*  As  for  example  in  1 165,  when  he  refused  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  as  a  sohismatio ;  R.  Diueto,  c.  539.  - 

0  0  2 
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The  national  in  one  aspect  to  be  a  realisation  of  the  principle  which  was  intro- 

twoaapects:  (luced  at  the  Conquest,  and  had  been  developed  and  grown  into 

court  and  as  consistency  under  the  Norman  kings,  that  of  a  complete  council 

towards  the  of  feudal  tenants-in-chief.     In  another  aspect  it  appears  to  be  in 

tionof°^  a  stage  of  transition  towards  that  combined  representation  of 

the  three  estates  and  of  the  several  provincial  communities 

which  especially  marks  our  constitution,  and  which  perhaps  was 

the  ideal  imperfectly  grasped  and  more  imperfectly  realised,  at 

which  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  ages  almost  unconsciouBly 

aimed.     The  constituent  members  of  this  assembly  are  the  same 

Gradual       as  under  the  Norman  kings,  but  greater  prominence  and  a  more 

the  position  definite  position  are  assigned  to  the  minor  tenants-in-chief;  there 

of  the  feudal.  .  'x-  r  at.   •  1  ^-x   x-        i  • 

tenants.  IS  a  growing  recognition  of  their  real  constitutional  importance, 
a  gradual  definition  of  their  title  to  be  represented  and  of  the 
manner  of  representation,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  admit  not 
only  them,  but  the  whole  body  of  smaller  landowners,  of  whom 
the  minor  tenants-in-chief  are  but  an  insignificant  portion,  to  the 
same  rights.  This  latter  tendency  may  be  described  as  directed 
towards  the  concentration  of  the  representation  of  the  counties 
in  the  national  parliament, — the  combination  of  the  shiremoots 
with  the  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom. 
Possible  ar-  The  royal  council,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  assembly  and 
of  the  court  of  the  household,  might  consist  of  either  the  magnates,  the 

greater  barons,  the  '  proceres '  of  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  or  of 
the  whole  body  of  tenants-in-chief,  as  was  the  accepted  usage 
under  Henry  II ;  or  of  the  whole  body  of  landowners,  whoever 
their  feudal  lords  might  be,  which  was  the  case  in  the  great 
councils  of  1086  and  11 16,  and  which,  when  the  representative 
principle  was  fully  recognised,  became  the  theory  of  the  medieval 
constitution.  These  three  bodies  were  divided  by  certain  linea. 
The  greater  although  those  lines  were  not  very  definite.  The  greater  barons 
barons.  held  a  much  greater  extent  of  land  than  the  minor  tenants-in- 
chief:  they  made  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Crown  for  thxar 
reliefs,  and  probably  for  their  other  payments  in  aid^:  they  had 
as  we  learn  from  Magna  Carta,  their  several  summonses  to  the 
great  councils,  and  they  led  their  vassals  to  the  host  under  their 

^  Bialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  oc.  10,  24. 
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own  banner.  The  entire  body  of  tenants-in-chief  included  besides  The  entire 
these  the  minor  barons,  the  knightly  body,  and  the  socage  tenants  tenants- in- 

chief 

of  the  crown,  who  paid  their  reliefs  to  the  sheriff,  were  sum- 
moned to  court  or  council  through  his  writ,  and  appeared  under 
his  banner  in  the  military  leyy  of  the  county.  The  general  body  The  general 
of  freeholders  comprised,  besides  these  two  bodies,  all  the  feudal  holders, 
tenants  of  the  barons  and  the  freemen  of  the  towns  and  yillages, 
who  had  a  right  or  duty  of  appearing  in  the  county  court,  who 
were  armed  in  the  fyrd  or  under  the  assize  of  arms,  who  were 
bound  to  the  Crown  simply  by  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  in 
the  shiremoot,  and  were  qualified  to  determine  by  their  sworn 
eyidence  the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  the  assessment  of  their 
goods,  and  the  report  of  their  neighbourhood  as  to  criminals. 

These  three  possible  assemblies  may  be  regarded  again  as  the  Ordinary,    * 
assembly  in  its  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  theoretical  form :  dinary,  and 
the  national  council  usually  contained  only  the  magnates ;  on  forms, 
great  occasions  it  contained  the  whole  body  of  the  tenants-in- 
chief  ;  iu  idea  it  was  the  representation  of  the  nation ;  and  on  one 
or  two  yery  rare  occasions  that  idea  was  partially  realised.     But 
there  were  departments  of  national  action  in  which  the  uncer- 
tainty and  indefinitenesB  of  such  a  theory  were  inadmissible. 
For  the  payment  of  taxes  all  men  must  be  brought  under  con- 
tribution ;  for  the  efficiency  of  the  national  host  all  men  must  be 
brought  together  in  arms.     For  the  first  of  these  purposes  they 
might  be  yisited  in  detail,  for  the  second  they  must  be  assembled 
in  person.    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  military  leyies  in  which  Military 
Henry  II  brought  together  the  whole  kingdom  in  arms,  as  for  general  as- 
the   siege   of  Bridgnorth   in    11 55   or   for  the  expedition   to  the  nation. 
Normandy  in  1177,  may  haye  really  been  steps  towards  the 
assembling  of  the  nation  for  other  purposes ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  latter  ca.se,  we  find  the  king  acting  by  the  counsel  of  the 
assembled  host  ^  we  recur  in  thought  to  that  ancient  time  when 

^  Bened.  i.  178:  'Venerunt  etiam  illuo  ad  eum  comites  et  baronee  et 
milites  regni  per  summonitionem  suam,  parati  equis  et  armis  secum  trans- 
fretare  in  Normanniam.  .  .  .  Congregatis  itaque  omnibus  in  urbe  Wintoniae 
rex  per  consilium  eorum  transfretationem  suam  distulit.'  Immediately 
after,  the  '  consiliarii  *  of  the  king  are  mentioned  as  advising  him  about  the 
garrisons  of  the  castles. 
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the  only  general  assembly  was  that  of  the  nation  in  arms.  Bat 
the  nation  in  arms  was  merely  the  meeting  of  the  shires  in 
arms :  the  men  who  in  councU  or  in  judgment  made  up  the 
county  court,  in  arms  composed  the  'exercitus  scirae:'  on 
occasion  of  taxation  or  local  consultation  they  were  the  wise 
men,  the  legales  homines  of  the  shiremoot.  The  king's  general 
council  is  then  one  day  to  comprise  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
shires,  as  his  army  comprises  their  collective  strength.  But  it 
is  very  rarely  as  yet  that  the  principle  of  national  concentration, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  host,  is  applied  to  the  council. 

The  point  at  which  the  growth  of  this  principle  had  arrived 
during  the  period  before  us  is  marked  by  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  Great  Charter :  '  To  have  the  common  council  of  the 
kingdom '  for  the  assessment  of  extraordinary  aids  and  scutages, 
'  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earls,  and  greater  barons  singly  by  ou]>  letters  ;  and  besides  we 
will  cause  to  be  summoned  in  general  by  our  sheriffs  and  buliSi 
all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief;  to  a  certain  day,  that  is  to 
say,  at  a  term  of  forty  days  at  least ;  and  to  a  certain  place  ; 
and  in  all  the  letters  of  such  summons  we  will  express  the  cause 
of  the  summons ;  and  the  summons  having  been  so  made,  the 
business  shall  on  the  day  assigned  proceed  according  to  the 
counsel  of  those  who  shall  be  present,  although  not  all  who  bare 
been  summoned  shall  have  come/  The  council  is  thus  no 
longer  limited  to  the  magnates :  but  it  is  not  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  nation,  it  halts  at  the  tenan^-in-chief :  nor 
are  its  functions  of  advising  on  all  matters  recognised,  it  is 
simply  to  be  assembled  for  the  imposing  of  taxation.  The  pro- 
vision, that  the  determination  of  the  members  present  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  proceeding  of  the  whole  body  summoned,  enun- 
ciates in  words  the  principle  which  had  long  been  acted  upon, 
that  absence,  like  silence,  on  such  occasion  implies  consent. 

The  use  of  a  written  summons  to  call  together  the  council 
must  have  been  very  ancient,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
date  at  which  it  became  the  rule.  The  great  courts  held  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  might  not  indeed  require  such  a  sum- 
mons, but  every  special  assembly  of  the  sort — ^and  very  many 
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such  occur  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Norman  reigDs — must  "Fwo  sorts  of 

have  been  convoked  by  a  distinct  writ.     Such  writs  were  of  summons: 

two  kinds  :   there  was  first  a  special  summons  declaring  the 

cause  of  meeting,  addressed  to  every  man  whose  presence  was 

absolutely  requisite ;  thus  for  the  sessions  of  the  Exchequer  each 

of  the  king's  debtors  was  summoned  by  a  writ  declaring  the 

sum  for  which  he  was  called  upon  to  account  ^ :  and  secondly  an<i  the 

general. 

there  was  a  general  summons  such  as  those  addressed  to  the 
several  counties  through  their  sheriff  to  bring  together  the 
shiremoot  to  meet  the  justices  or  the  officers  of  the  forests 
The  former  was  delivered  directly  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed;   the  latter  was  proclaimed  by  the  servants  of 
the  sheriff  in  the  villages  and  market  towns,  and  obeyed  by 
those  who  were  generally  described  in  the  writ  itself,  as  their 
business,  inclination,  or  fear  of  the  penalty  for  non-attendance, 
might  dispose  them.     On  this  analogy  the  writs  of  summons  to  Summons  of 
the  national  council  were  probably  of  two  sorts  :  those  barons  who  baiona^ 
in  their  military,  fiscal,  and  legal  transactions  dealt  directly  with 
the  king  were  summoned  by  special  writ :  those  tenants-in-chief  Summons  of 
who  transacted  their  business  with  the  sheriff  were  convened,  tenants, 
not  by  a  writ  in  which  they  were  severally  named,  but  by  a 
general  summons.     Of  the  greater  barons  the  first  person  sum-  importance 
moned  was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  it  is  from  the 
mention  by  the  historians  of  the  offence  offered  to  Becket  by 
neglecting  this  customary  respect  that  we  learn  the  existence  of 
the  double  system  of  summons  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  II  ^ 
The  Pipe  Rolls  however  contain  very  frequent  mention  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  summoners,  and  that  in  direct  connexion  with 
meetings  of  the  council*.     In  11 75  Henry  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  those  who  had  been  lately  in  arms  against  him  to  appear 
at  his  court  at  all  without  summons  ^    It  is  a  strange  thing  that 

'  See  the  chapters  on  Summons  in  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  i.  cc.  i,  a. 

'  Such  are  the  *  communes  summon! tiones*  mentioned  in  Art.  44  of  the 
Great  Charter. 

'  See  above^  p.  467.  There  is  still  earlier  evidence  of  the  special  sum- 
mons :  Gilbert  Foliot,  in  reference  to  the  homage  and  oaths  taken  to 
the  empress,  says,  '  eorum  namque  qui  statute  consilio  propriis,  ut  dicitur, 
consueverant  appellari  nominibus,  nemo  plane  relictus  est  qui  non  ei  con- 
silium de  obtinendo  et  tuendo  post  reg^  obitum  regno  .  .  .  promitteret.' 
S.  T.  C.  V.  98.  *  P.  467,  note  3.  *  See  above,  p.  483. 
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First  extant  SO  very  few  of  these  early  writs  are  now  in  existence :  the  most 
'  ancient  that  we  have  is  one  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Sallfibury 
in  1205,  ten  years  before  the  granting  of  the  charter.  This 
document  fixes  the  date  of  the  assembly,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
London  on  the  Sunday  before  Ascension  Day,  and  the  cause  of 
the  meeting,  which  is  to  discuss  the  message  brought  by  the 
envoys  from  Philip  of  France  ;  and  it  also  contains  a  clause  of 
general  summons,  directing  the  bishop  to  warn  the  abbots  and 
priors  of  his  diocese  to  be  present  on  the  occasion^.  Of  the  general 
forms  of  summons  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  we  have  no  speci- 
mens earlier  than  the  date  at  which  representative  institutions 
hod  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted  :  but  if  we  may  judge  of 
their  tenour  from  the  like  writs  issued  for  military  and  fiscal 
purposes,  they  must  have  enumerated  the  classes  of  persons 
summoned  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  were  enumerated  in 
the  writs  ordering  the  assembly  of  the  county  court '.     Of  this 

Summons  of  however  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain.     That  the  county 
theoonnty  .,-  1.  f       \  f  . 

court.  court  had  a  special  form  of  summons  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 

we  learn  from  a  writ   of  Henry  I,  which  has  been  already 
quoted '.     It  is  probable  that  the  clause  of  Magna  Carta  repre- 
sents no  more  than  the  recognised  theoiy  of  the  system  of  sum- 
mons; a  system  which  was  already  passing  away;  for  besides 
that  council  at  S.  Alban's  in  12 13  in  which  the  several  town- 
ships of  royal  demesne  were  represented  as  in  the  county  court 
by  the  reeve  and  four  best  men,  a  council  was  called  at  Oxford 
Summons  of  in  the  same  year  in  which  each  county  was  represented  by  four 
knights  in     discreet  men,  who  were  to  attend  on  the  king  *  to  talk  with  him 
"*^'  on  the  business  of  the  kingdom.'     In  the  writ  by  which  this 

council  is  summoned,  and  which  is  dated  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember at  Witney,  we  have  the  first  extant  evidence  of  the 
representation  of  the  counties  in  the  council  * ;  they  were  already 
accustomed  to  elect  small  numbers  of  knights  for  legal  and  fiscal 
purposes^  and  the  practice  of  making  such  elections  to  expedite 


*  Select  Charters,  p.  274. 

'  Examples,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  are  in  the  Select  Gfaarten,  pp. 

334»  349»  365*  &c. 
'  Above,  p.  393.  *  Select  Charters,  p.  279 ;  aboye,  p.  528. 
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the  proceedings  of  the  itinerant  justices  is  confirmed  by  the 
Great  Charter  itself.  It  is  then  just  possible  that  the  14th 
clause  may  have  been  intended  to  cover  the  practice  of  county 
representation  which  had  been  used  two  years  before.  The 
further  development  of  the  system  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 
our  inquiries. 

The  character  of  the  persons  summoned  requires  no  com-  Members  of 

.  ,  the  CounciL 

ment :  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  the  same  in  number  as 

before,  but  the  abbots  and  priors  were  a  rapidly  increasing  body. 
The  number  of  earls  increased  very  slowly  :  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Henry  II  founded  any  new  earldoms,  or  whether  the 
two  or  three  ascribed  to  him  were  not  merely  those  which, 
having  been  created  by  his  mother  or  Stephen,  he  vouchsafed  to 
confirm  ^.  None  were  created  by  Kichard ;  and  by  John  only  Earldoms 
the  earldom  of  Winchester,  which  was  founded  in  favour  of  one  baronies, 
of  the  coheirs  of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  the  latter  title  being 
taken  by  the  other  coheir.  The  number  of  great  baronies  how- 
ever was  probably  on  the  increase,  although  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient data,  either  as  to  the  possessors  or  as  to  the  exact  character 
of  such  baronies,  to  warrant  a  very  positive  statement.  The  Minor 
number  of  minor  tenants-in -chief  who  attended  cannot  even  clergy, 
be  conjectured :  but,  as  the  clergy  of  inferior  dignity  formed 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  council,  it  is  probable  that  the 
knights  who,  without  yet  possessing  a  representative  character, 
came  up  from  the  shires  in  consequence  of  the  general  sum- 
mons, were  a  considerable  body  :  and  sometimes  they  were  very 
numerous.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  deans  and  arch- 
deacons is  mentioned  on  some  special  occasions  ',  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  plan  of  assembling  the  three  estates  in  something  like 


'  William  of  Albini  of  Arundel  was  made  earl  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
by  charter  1 155;  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  about  the  same  time. 
Henry  confirmed  the  earldoms  of  Norifulk  and  Hereford,  and  the  grant  to 
Aubrey  de  Yere  was  no  doubt  a  confirmation  also.  Kichard  gave  charters 
to  William  of  Arundel  and  Roger  Bigod :  John  restored  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  in  favour  of  Henry  de  Bohun,  and  created  that  of  Winchester  for 
Saer  de  Quincy.  See  the  Fifth  Keport  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App. 
pp.  1-5. 

'  For  example  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  award  in  1 1 77i  Bened.  i. 
145  ;  and  at  S.  Paul's  in  121 3,  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 
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completeness  :  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
ever  summoned  as  a  matter  of  right  or  as  tenants-in-chief. 
Times  of  Tbe  times  of  assembly  were  very  irregular.     In  many  cases, 

ooimciJs.  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  II,  they  coincided  with  the 
great  festivals,  or  with  the  terminal  days  which  were  already 
beginning  to  be  observed  by  the  lawyers.  But  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  councils  were  called  by  Henry,  and  so  few  by 
his  sons,  that  obviously  no  settled  rule  can  have  been  obeerved. 
And  the  same  remark  is  true  as  regards  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  festival  courts  were  still  frequently  kept  at  Winchester  and 
Westminster ;  but  for  the  great  national  gatherings  for  homage, 
for  proclamation  of  Crusade,  or  the  like,  some  central  position, 
such  as  Northampton  or  its  neighbourhood,  was  often  preferred. 
Yet  some  of  Henry  II's  most  important  acts  were  done  in 
councils  held  in  the  forest  palaces,  such  as  Clarendon  and  Wood- 
stock. Hichard's  two  councils  were  held  in  middle  England, 
one  at  Pipewell  in  Northamptonshire,  the  other  at  Nottingham ; 
both  places  in  which  the  weariness  of  state  business  might  be 
lightened  by  the  royal  amusement  of  the  chase. 
Name  of  The  name  given  to  these  sessions  of  council  was  often  ex- 

par  lamen .  pj-^ggg^  ]yy  ^]^q  Latin   colloquium  ^ :   and  it   is   by  no    means 

unlikely  that  the  name  of  parliament,  which  is  used  as  early  as 
1 1 75  by  Jordan  Fantosme^  may  have  been  in  common  use. 
But  of  this  we  have  no  distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers 
for  some  years  further,  although  when  the  term  comes  into  use 
it  is  applied  retrospectively;  and  in  a  record  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Henry  III  the  assembly  in  which  the  Great  Charter 
was  granted  is  mentioned  as  the  '  Farliamentum  Eunimedee.' 
Subjects  of  The  subjects  on  which  the  kings  asked  the  advice  of  the  body 
'  thus  constituted  were  very  numerous :  it  might  almost  seem 
that  Henry  II  consulted  his  court  and  council  on  every  matter 
of  importance  that  arose  during  his  reign ;  all  the  business  that 
Hichard  personally  transacted  was  done  in  his  great  councils; 

^  E.  g.  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 

'  Jordan  Fantosme,  p.  14.  It  is  used  also  by  Waoe.  It  is  appHed 
by  Otto  Morena  to  the  diet  or  parliament  of  Roncaglia  held  bj  Frederick  I 
in  1154  ;  Leibnitz,  Scr.  Ker.  Brunswic.  i.  809.  It  is  first  used  in.  Bngland 
by  a  contemporary  writer  in  1 246,  namely  by  M.  Paris,  p.  696 :  see  Hody, 
History  of  (invocation,  p.  326. 
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and  even  John,  who  acted  far  more  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  J?*"®™*  <>«" 
a  despot  than  did  his  father  or  brother,  did  little  in  the  first 
half  of  his  reign  without  a  formal  show  of  respect  towards  his 
constitutional  advisers.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  a  proceeding  was,  in  the  great  proportion  of  instances, 
merely  a  matter  of  form  :  a  sovereign  who  is  practically  absolute 
asks  counsel  whenever  he  wants  it ;  and  such  a  sovereign,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  good  sense,  with  reason  for  self-confidence,  is  not 
trammelled  by  the  jealousies  or  by  the  need  of  self-assertion 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  monarch  whose 
prerogatives  are  constitutionally  limited.  Hence  it  was  per-  Miscella- 
haps  that  these  kings,  besides  constantly  laying  before  their  ten. 
barons  all  questions  touching  the  state  of  the  kingdom  \ — 
matters  of  public  policy  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  illegal 
castles  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  hold  on  the  for- 
tresses, matters  relating  to  legislation,  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  taxation,  and  to  military  organisation, — also  took 
their  opinion  on  peace  and  war,  alliances,  royal  marriages, 
and  even  in  questions  of  arbitration  between  foreign  powers 
which  had  been  specially  referred  to  the  king  for  decision  •.  Of 
such  deliberations  abundant  instances  have  been  given  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  record  is  preserved  of 
opposition  to  or  even  remonstrance  against  the  royal  will.  In  Opposition 
1 1 75  Richard  de  Lucy  ventured  to  remind  Henry  II,  when  he  will, 
was  enforcing  the  law  against  the  destroyers  of  the  forests,  that 
the  waste  of  vert  and  venison  had  been  authorised  by  his  own 
writ ;  but  his  mediation  was  summarily  set  aside ' :  the  remon- 
strances likewise  of  the  one  or  two  counsellors  who  during  the 
Becket  quarrel  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop,  were 
either  tacitly  disregarded  or  resented  as  an  advocticy  of  the  king's 
enemy.     Still  less  are  we  to  look  for  any  power  of  initiating 

^  Such  was  the  assembly  at  Bermondsey  in  1154  'de  statu  regni;' 
Gervase,  c.  1377:  that  'de  statutis  regni*  at  London  in  11 70,  and  that 
at  Northampton  in  11 76;  Bened.  i.  4,  107. 

'  In  1 1 76  Henry  II  consulted  his  council  before  assenting  to  the  mar* 
riage  of  his  daughter  Johanna ;  in  1177  he  consulted  the  great  assembly  of 
feudal  tenants  held  at  Winchester,  on  the  expediency  of  proceeding  with 
the  war.  In  11 55  he  had  consulted  them  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
In  1 1 77  he  took  their  advice  on  the  Spanish  arbitration.  Benedict,  i.  116, 
142,  178;  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155.  *  Bened.  i.  94. 
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measures  of  either  public  policy  or  particular  reform  in  any 
f  osittcMi  of  hands  but  those  of  the  king  \  The  justiciar  however  probably 
asspokeei-  advised  the  king  on  all  these  matters,  and  perhaps  suggested 
council.  the  administrative  changes  which  he  had  to  work  out  in  their 
details ;  in  this  respect  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  barons^ 
as  the  archbishop  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Church,  and 
exercising  over  the  king  a  less  overt  but  more  effectual  in- 
fluence than  could  have  been  asserted  by  the  barons  except  at 
the  risk  of  rebellion.  John  certainly  chafed  under  the  advice  of 
the  justiciar,  without  venturing  to  dismiss  him.  In  all  these 
matters  the  regard,  even  if  merely  formal,  shown  by  the  king  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  barons  has  a  constitutional  value, 
as  affording  a  precedent  and  suggesting  a  method  for  secnring 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  advising  and  consenting  when  the 
balance  of  power  was  changed,  and  advice  and  consent  meant 
more  than  mere  helpless  acquiescence.  The  part  taken  bj  the 
national  council  in  legislation,  taxation,  and  judicature  may  be 
noticed  as  we  proceed  with  the  examination  of  those  departments 
of  public  work. 
Position  of  The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  period  did  their  work  witb 
councils.  very  little  interference  from  the  secular  power,  and  with  rerj 
little  variation  from  the  earlier  model.  Their  privilege  of  legis- 
lating with  the  royal  acquiescence  was  not  disputed,  and  their 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  bestowal  of  their  contributions  towards 
the  wants  of  the  state  came  into  gradual  recognition  in  the  reigc 
of  John :  but  although  his  expedients  for  the  raising  of  monev 
may  now  and  then  have  served  as  precedents  upon  which  tbe 
claim  to  give  or  to  refuse  might  be  raised  on  behalf  of  tli€ 
several  orders  in  Church  and  State,  no  complete  system  of 
separate  action  by  the  clergy  on  secular  matters  was  as  yet  de- 
vised, nor  was  their  position  as  a  portion  of  the  common  conncO 
of  the  realm  defined  by  the  Great  Charter  apart  from  that  of 
the  other  tenants-in-chief.  The  theory  of  the  Three  Estates  had 
yet  to  be  worked  into  practice ;  although  there  were  signs  of  its 
growing  importance. 

^  Yet  the  assize  of  measures  in  1197  was  made  not  only  with  the  advice 
but  by  the  petition  of  the  magnates.    See  page  575. 
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160.  Great  as  was  the  legal  reputation  of  Henry  II,  and  greatly  Legislation. 
as  the  legal  system  of  England  adyanced  under  him  and  his 
sons,  the  documentary  remains  of  the  legislation  of  the  period  are 
very  scanty.  The  work  of  Olanvill  is  not  a  book  of  statutes, 
but  a  manual  of  practice ;  and  although  it  incorporates  no  doubt 
the  words  of  ordinances  which  had  the  force  of  laws,  it  nowhere 
gives  the  literal  text  of  such  enactments.  The  formal  edicts  Form  of 
known  under  the  name  of  Assizes,  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  the  Auize. 
Northampton,  the  Assize  of  Arms,  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  and 
the  Assizes  of  Measures  are  the  only  relics  of  the  legislative 
work  of  the  period.  These  edicts  are  chiefly  composed  of  new 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  royal  justice.  They  are  not 
direct  re-enactments  or  amendments  of  the  ancient  customary 
law,  and  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  perpetual  statutes : 
but  they  rather  enunciate  and  declare  new  methods  of  judicial 
procedure,  which  would  either  work  into  or  supersede  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  common  law,  whether  practised  in  the  popular  or 
in  the  feudal  courts.  In  this  respect  they  strongly  resemble 
the  Capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings,  or  to  go  farther  back,  the 
edicts  of  the  Eoman  praetors :  they  might  indeed,  as  to  both 
form  and  matter,  be  called  Capitularies.  The  term  Assize,  which 
comes  into  use  in  this  meaning  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  appears  to  be 
the  proper  Norman  name  for  such  edicts  ^ ;  but  it  is  uncertain 

^  Looking  at  the  word  attisa  simply  we  might  incline  to  regard  it  as 
the  lex  cusisa  or  senteniia  cusisa^  the  settled  edict  of  the  king,  just  aa  the 
redclituM  astUus  was  the  fixed  or  assessed  rent  of  an  estate.  It  is  however 
used  BO  early  in  the  sense  of  a  eemon  that  the  former  cannot  be  r^arded 
as  the  sole  explanation.  In  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  it  simply  means  a  law : 
and  the  same  in  Henry's  legislation.  Secondarily,  it  means  a  form  of  trial 
established  by  the  particular  law,  as  the  Great  Assize,  the  Assize  of  Mort 
d'Anoester ;  and  thirdly,  the  court  held  to  hold  such  trials;  in  which  sense  it 
is  commonly  used  at  the  present  day.  Yet  it  occurs  in  the  Norman  law  books 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  apparently  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  2  Henry  II,  in  the 
sense  of  a  session,  and  that  is  taken  by  many  antiquaries  as  the  primary  mean- 
ing. The  formation  of  assisus  from  a  barbarous  use  of  assido  or  assideo  (instead 
of  assessus)  might  be  paralleled  with  the  derivation  of  tolta  in  maloUoUa 
from  tolio  in  the  sense  of  taking  toll ;  but  the  word  accido,  to  tax,  may,  so 
far  as  the  assisua  redditus  is  concerned,  be  the  true  origin  of  this  form,  as 
it  is  of  the  modem  excite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
associate  the  assize  of  Henry  II  with  the  tuetnist  of  Ina  and  Edmund. 
Possibly  the  use  of  the  word  in  so  many  senses  may  point  to  a  confusion 
of  three  different  origins.    Cf.  the  derivation  of  taxo,  to  tax,  from  riffaWf 
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OrHpn  of  the  whether  it  received  this  particular  application  from  the  mere 
fact  that  it  was  a  settlement  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  aseiid^  or 
the  French  itahlissement,  or  from  a  verbal  connexion  with  the 
session  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  passed,  or  from  the  fact  that 
it  furnished  a  plan  on  which  sessions  of  the  courts  reformed  \^ 
it  should  be  held.  The  assize  thus  differs  widely  from  the 
charter  of  liberties,  the  form  which  the  legislation  of  Heniy  1 
and  Stephen  had  taken,  and  is  peculiar  in  English  historj  to 
the  period  before  us,  as  the  form  of  Provisions  marks  the  legis- 
lative period  of  Henry  III,  and  that  of  Statute  and  Ordinance 

Its  character  belonsrs  to  that  of  Edward  I  and  his  successors.     It  possessei 

of  edict  or  °  .    .        «  .  , 

decree.  moreover  the  characteristic  of  tentative  or  temporary  enset- 
ment,  rather  than  the  universal  and  perpetual  character  which 
a  law,  however  superficially,  seems  to  claim  ^ :  its  duration  is 
specified  in  the  form ;  it  is  to  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  king 
pleases ;  it  may  have  a  retrospective  efficacy,  to  be  applied  to 
the  determination  of  suits  which  have  arisen  since  the  king^i 
accession,  or  since  his  last  visit  to  England  ^ ;  it  is  liable  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  judges  where  they  find  it  impossible  to  ad- 
minister it  fairly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  assiie 
that  the  most  important  legal  changes  of  the  period  owe  their 
origin  :  the  institution  of  jury  and  the  whole  procedure  of  tlie 
Curia  Regis  can  have  come  into  existence  in  no  other  way. 
In  the  drawing  up  of  the  assize,  the  king  acted  by  the  advici 

to  ordain  or  regulate :  and  the  use  of  the  word  tallare^aeeidere,  taaff^ 
The  form  oMitia  suggests  further  difficulties,  but  there  is  no  reaaoa  to  look 
for  an  Arabic  derivation,  as  is  done  in  the  editions  of  Du  Cange. 

^  The  special  sanctity  of  the  term  law,  as  used  in  Holy  Scriptnre  andii 
the  Boman  jurisprudence,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  yariety  of  ezpni- 
sions,  such  as  those  quoted  above,  by  means  of  which  men  avoided  givii^ 
the  title  of  law  to  their  occasional  enactments.  The  Assizes  of  EiigUs<i 
Jerusalem,  Sicily,  and  Komania,  the  Establishments  of  S.  Lewis,  tbt 
Recesses  of  the  German  diets,  and  many  other  like  expressions,  illiutistt 
this  reluctance. 

'  The  Assize  of  Chtrendon  is  to  be  held  good  as  long  as  it  pleases  ihi 
king.  That  of  Ncnrthampton  directs  inquiry  into  disseisins  made  since  the 
king's  last  coming  to  England ;  and  the  view  of  this  Assize  is  to  extaod 
from  the  date  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  to  the  time  of  its  own  publicstiiSi 
*  atenebit  a  tempore  quo  as^isa  facta  fuit  apud  Clarendonam  continue  nsqx 
ad  hoc  tempus.*  Richard's  Assize  of  Measures  was  set  aside  by  the  justice 
because  the  merchants  declared  it  to  be  impracticable.  See  Select  Cll•^ 
ten,  pp.  1 39, 144 ;  Hoveden,  iv.  17  a.  John's  Assize  of  Wines  was  set  aa^ 
in  the  same  way ;  ibid.  p.  100. 
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and  consent  of  bis  national  council.     This  is  distinctly  stated  in  ABtiies 

issued  with 

the  preamble  or  title  of  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Wood-  the  counsel 

and  consent 

stock :  the  former  is  made  '  de  assensu  arcbiepiscoporum,  epi-  of  the 
scoporum,  abbatum,  oomitum,  baronum,  totius  Angliae^;'  the 
latter  '  per  consilium  et  assensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum 
et  baronum,  comitum  et  nobilium  Angliae'.*  The  Assize  of 
Northampton  was  the  work,  we  are  told,  of  the  king,  made  by 
the  counsel  of  King  Henry  his  son  and  by  the  counsel  of  his 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  vassals  (homines)  in  a  great  council, 
consisting  of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  the  rest,  held  '  de  statutis 
regni'.'  The  ordinance  by  which  trial  by  the  Qreat  Assize 
was  instituted,  was,  according  to  Glanvill,  an  act  of  royal  bene- 
ficence, bestowed  on  the  nation  by  the  clemency  of  the  prince 
according  to  the  counsel  of  the  magnates  ^.  The  Assize  of  Mea-  instances  of 
sures  was  issued  in  the  name  of  Richard  I  by  the  justiciar  in  ii  97, 
as  made  by  the  lord  Richard  king  of  England  at  Westminster, 
although  the  king  was  at  the  time  in  France,  by  the  petition 
and  advice  of  his  bishops  and  all  his  barons  ^.  In  this  act  of 
legislation  the  justiciar  represented  the  king.  The  instructionB 
given  to  the  itinerant  justices  had  likewise  the  force  of  laws,  and 
might  with  justice  be  termed  Assizes.  They  too  were  issued  by 
the  justiciar  in  the  king's  absence,  and  contained  old  as  well  as 
new  regulations  for  the  courts.  The  Assize  of  Arms  issued  in 
118 1  is  not  distinctly  said  to  be  framed  under  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  the  barons 
with  some  jealousy  as  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people ; 
but  when  John  in  1 205  summoned  the  nation  to  arms  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  embodied  in  his  father's  assize,  he 
declares  that  it  is  so  provided  with  the  assent  of  the  'arch- 
bishops, bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  all  our  faithful  of  England '.' 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  share  taken  by  the 
tiational  council  in  legislation.  The  duty  of  proclaiming  the 
law  in  the  country  fell  upon  the   sherifiis  and  the  itinerant 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  137.  *  Ibid.  p.  150.  '  Ibid.  p.  124. 

*  *  Est  autem  magna  assisa  regale  quoddam  beneficium,  dementia  prin- 
oipis  de  consilio  prooenim  popolui  indnltum.*    Glanvill,  ii.  c.  7. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  33.  *  Select  Charters,  p.  173. 
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Prodamft-    justices,  whose  credentials  contained  perhaps  the  first  general 

new  laws  in  promulgation.     The   G-reat  Charter  was  read,  by   the   king^s 

'  order,  publicly  in  every  county,  no  doubt  in   the   shiremoot 

and  hundred  court  ^ ;    duplicates  of  it  were  deposited  in  the 

cathedral  churches. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  new  :  it  was  simply  the  main- 
tenance of  ancient  forms,  which  prove  their  strength  by  re- 
Importonce  taining  their  vitality  under  the  strongest  of  our  kings.      The 
(ional  forms,  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  may  have  been,  no  doubt 
in  many  cases  was,  a  mere  formality :  the  enacting  power  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  king,  who  could  put  in  respite 
or  dispense  with   the  very  measures   that  he  had   ordained. 
Yet  in  this  an  advantage  may  be  incidentally  traced.     If  the 
barons  under  Henry  II  had  possessed  greater  legislative  power, 
they  might  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  as  they  did  to  a  oertaia 
extent  keep  to  themselves  the  judicial  power  of  the  later  par- 
LoRi«i«tiTe    liament ;  but  as  it  was,  legislation  was  one  of  the  nominal  rights 

pow6r  not  ,  , 

really  ao-      that  belonged  to  the  whole  council  as  the  representative  of  the 

Fkiriiament   nation,  and  the  real  exercise  of  which  was  not  attained  until  the 

become  re-    barons  had  made  common  cause  with  the  |)eople,  and   inoor- 

presen    *^®'pQj.j^^  their   representatives   in    their   own  assembly.       The 

period  of  national  as  distinct  from  royal  legislation  begins  whei 

the  council  has  reached  its  constitutional  development  as  the 

national  parliament.     The  legislation  of  the  Great  Charter  wss 

to  a  certain  extent  an  anticipation,  a  type,  a  precedent,  and  \ 

firm  step  in  advance  towards  that  consummation. 

Taxation:  161.  The  subiect  of  taxation  may  be  arranged  under  three 

three  point*.  '^    .  .  .     °       . 

heads, — the  authority  by  which  the  impost  is  legalised,  the  de- 
scription of  persons  and  property  on  which  it  is  levied,  and  the 
determination  of  the  amount  for  which  the  individual  is  liable; 
in  other  words,  the  grant,  the  incidence,  and  the  assessment. 
Norman  .  The  reticence  of  historians  during  the  reigns  of  the  Nomum 
kings  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  imposts  which  they  levied 
were  or  were  not  exacted  simply  by  their  own  sovereign  will 
Two  records  have  been  mentioned,  however,  of  the  reign  of 

^  Select  CharterSy  p.  298  :   '  quam  etiam  1^  publice  pnedpimas  per 
totam  bailliam  veBtram.*    See  aWe,  pp.  115,  116. 
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Henry  I,  in  one  of  which  the  king  describes  a  particular  tax  as  Porm  or 
^  the  aid  which  my  barons  gave  me/  whilst  in  another  he  speaks  ^^>"^y 
of  the  summoninir  of  the  county  courts  in  cases  in  which  his  the  km^ 

.  nooessities. 

own  royal  necessities  require  it^.  From  the  two  passages  it 
may  be  inferred  that  some  form  was  observed,  by  which  the 
king  signified,  both  to  his  assembled  vassals  and  to  the  country 
at  large  through  the  sherifis,  the  sums  which  he  wanted,  and 
the  plea  on  which  he  demanded  them.  The  same  method  was 
observed  by  Henry  IE  and  Eichard  I ;  and  it  is  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  that  we  can  trace  anything  like 
a  formal  grant  or  discussion  of  a  grant  in  the  national  council '. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  king  took  a  scutage,  an  aid,  or  a 
carucage;  and  where  the  barons  are  said  to  have  given  it,  the 
expression  may  be  interpreted  of  the  mere  payment  of  the 
money.     Of  any  debate  or  discussion  on  such  exactions  in  the  CasM  of 

,  ,  ,  ,  debate  on 

national   council   we   have  rare   evidence  :   the   opposition  of  taxation. 
S.  Thomas  to  the  king's  manipulation  of  the  Danegeld,  and  the 
refusal  by  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to  furnish  money  for  Richard's 
war  in  France,  are  however  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  taxation 
was  a  subject  of  deliberation,  although  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  result  of  such  discussion  would  be  the  authoritative 
imposition  of  the  tax '.     For  the  shadow  of  the  feudal  fiction,  Want  or 
that  the  tax-payer  made  a  voluntary  offering  to  relieve  theofrepre- 
wants   of  his  ruler,  seems  to  have   subsisted  throughout  the 
period  :  and  the  theory  that  the  promise  of  the  tax  bound  only 
the  individual  who  made  it,  helped  to  increase  the  financial 
complications  of  the  reign  of  John.     Archbishop  Theobald  had 
denounced  the  scutage  of  1156,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 

*  Above,  pp.  37T,  393. 

'  In  1159  Henry  'scutagium  accepit ;'  Gerv.  0.  1381  :  in  1194  Richard 
*  constituit  sibi  dari*  a  carucage ;  Hoveden,  iii.  24a  :  in  1 198  *  cepit .  .  . 
qiiinque  solidos  de  auzilio;"  ib.  iv.  46.  In  1201  we  find  the  word  'ex- 
poBtulana'  used  of  the  king's  proposition  of  a  tax  for  the  collection  of 
which  *  exiit  edictum  a  justitianis ;'  B.  Goggeshale.  In  1203  John  'cepit 
ab  eis  septimam  partem  omnium  mobilium  Buorum  ;*  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  In 
1204  'concessa  sunt  auxilia  militaria;*  ibid.  209.  In  1207  *convenit 
episcopos  et  abbates  ut  permitterent  persotias  dare  regi  certam  summam  ;* 
Ann.  Waverl.  p.  258.  A  gradual  change  in  the  tone  of  demand  may  be 
traceable  in  this,  yet  John  was  really  b«K>ming  more  despotic  all  the  time. 

»  See  above,  pp.  463,  509. 
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raised  on  his  lands.  S.  Thomas  had  declared  at  Woodstock  that 
the  lands  of  his  church  should  not  pay  a  penny  to  the  Dan^eld; 
the  opposition  of  S.  Hugh  was  hased  not  on  his  right  as  a  mem- 
her  of  the  national  council,  but  on  the  immunities  of  his  church; 
and  when  Archbishop  Geofi&'ey  in  1201  and  1207  forbade  the 
royal  officers  to  collect  the  carucage  on  his  estates,  it  was  od 
the  ground  that  he  himself  had  not  promised  the  payment.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  raising  the  ransom  of  Richard  probablj 
marks  an  epoch  in  this  as  in  some  other  points  of  finandal 
interest.  The  gentle  terms  donum  or  auxilium  had  signified 
under  his  father's  strong  hand  as  much  as  Danegeld  or  tallage; 
but  now  not  only  was  the  king  absent  and  the  kingdom  in  a 
critical  condition,  but  the  legal  reforms  in  the  matter  of  asses- 
ment  had  raised  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  a  grov- 
ing  sense  of  their  rights.  The  taxes  raised  for  the  ransom  were 
imposed  by  the  justiciar,  probably  but  not  certainly,  with  the 
advice  of  the  barons^,  and  were  no  doubt  collected  without  uj 
general  resistance ;  but  both  the  amount  and  the  incidence  were 
carefully  criticised,  and  in  some  cases  payment  was  absoluteh 
refused.  The  clergy  of  York,  when  the  king's  necessities  wen 
laid  before  them  by  the  archbishop  in  their  chapter,  declared 
that  he  was  infringing  their  liberties,  and  closed  their  churck  is 
in  the  time  of  interdict*. 

This  idea,  which  is  indeed  the  rudimentary  form  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  representation  should  accompany  taxation,  gained 
ground  after  the  practice  arose  of  bringing  personal  propettr 
and  income  under  consideration.  It  was  the  demand  of  a  quarter 
of  their  revenues,  not  a  direct  tax  upon  their  land,  that  provoked 
the  opposition  of  the  canons  of  York  ;  and  although  Archbishop 
Geoffrey  is  found  more  than  once  in  trouble  for  forbidding  the 
collection  of  a  carucage,  the  next  great  case  in  which  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  demands  of  the  Crown  occurred  in  reference 
to  the  exaction  of  a  thirteenth  of  moveable  property  in  120". 

*  Above,  p.  501. 

•  Hoveden,  iii.  22a  :  *  Vocavit,  monuit  et  rogftvit  ut  qnartam  parUo 
redditaum  suorum  ad  praefati  regis  liberationem  conferrent ;  .  . .  qm  ^^ 
nuentes  et  concanonicos  suob  in  partes  suas  trahentes,  asserebant  eam.** 
libertates  ecclesiae  suae  Telle  subvertere.* 
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On  this  occasion  it  was  not  an  isolated  chapter,  but  a  whole  Protest  of 

«  .,  -I       rra      1  •        •  •!  the  Church 

estate  of  the  realm  that  protested.     The  king  in  a  great  council  against 
held   on  January  8   at  London  proposed  to  the  bishops   and  in  lao?. 
abbots  that  they  should  permit  the  parsons  and  beneficed  clerks 
to  give  him  a  certain  portion  of  their  revenues.     The  prelates 
refused  to  do  so.     The  matter  was  debated   in  an  adjourned 
council  at  Oxford  on  February  9,  and  there  the  bishops  repeated 
their  refusal  in  still  stronger  terms.     The  king  therefore  gave  Imposition 
up  that  particular  mode  of  procedure,  and  obtained  from  the  thirteenth, 
national  council  a  grant  of  an  aid  of  a  thirteenth  of  all  chattels 
from  the  laity.     That  done,  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  hold 
a  council  at  S.  Alban's,  he  issued,  May  26,  a  writ  to  the  arch- 
deacons and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  informing  them  of  the  grant 
of  aid,  and  bidding  them  follow  the  good  example ^   Archbishop  Exile  of 
Geoffrey,  who  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  clergy,  now  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  went  into  exile ;  other  circumstances  were 
leading  to  a  crisis  :    the  thirteenth  was   no   doubt   generally 
collected;   but  early  in  the   following  year  the  interdict  was 
imposed  and  constitutional   law  was  in  abeyance   during  the 
remainder  of  the   reign.     The  twelfth  article  of  the  charter,  Growth  of 
in  which  the  king  promises  that  no   scutage  or  aid,  save  the  principle,  in 
three  regular  aids,  should  henceforth  be  imposed  without  the  the  Great 

.  Charts. 

advice  and  consent  of  the  national  council,  does  not  explicitly 
mention  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  moveables,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  the  representation  in  the  council  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  from  whom  such  a  tax  would  be  raised.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  points,  the  progress  of  events  was  outstripping  and 
superseding  the  exact  legal  definitions  of  right.  The  fourteenth 
article  does  not  provide  for  the  representation  of  the  shires,  or 
for  the  participation  of  the  clergy  as  an  estate  of  the  realm, 

'  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  358  ;  M.  Paris,  p.  aai.  The  writ  addressed  to  the 
archdeacons,  after  rehearsing  the  grant  made  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  magnates,  proceeds  :  '  Yerum  quia  de  vobis  confidimus 
quod  nos  et  honorem  nostrum  diligitis  et  defensionem  regnl  nostri  et 
recuperationem  terrarum  nostrarum  affectatis,  vos  rogamus  attentius, 
quatenus  tale  auxilium  nobis  ex  parte  vestra  faciatis  ut  inde  vobis  gratias 
dare  debeamus  ;  et  quod  alii  rectores  ecdesiarum  vicini  vestri  ad  auxilium 
nobis  iaciendum  exemplo  vestro  fiusilius  invitentur.*  May  a6,  1 207.  Patent 
Roll,  8  John ;  ed.  Hardy,  i.  7a. 
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distinct  from  their  character  as  feudal  freeholders,  yet  in  both 
respects  the  succeeding  history  shows  that  the  right  was  be- 
The  prin.     coming  practically  established.     So  neither  is  the  principle  as 
taxation  by  yet  formally  laid  down  that  a  vote  of  the  supreme  coundl  is 
itaeifnotyet  to  bind  all  the   subjects  of  the  realm  in  matter  of  taxation 
without  a  further  consent  of  the  individual.     The  prevalence 
of  the  idea  that  such  consent  was  necessary  brings  the  subject 
of  the  grant  into  dose  connexion  with  that  of  the  assessment 
But  before  approaching  that  point,  the  question  of  incidence  in- 
quires consideration. 
Indirect  The  indirect  taxation  of  this  period  is  obscure  and  of  no  fireiit 

taxation  of  ,  ^  ,  ^ 

the  period,  importance.  The  prisage  of  wine,  the  fines  payable  by  the 
merchants  for  leave  to  import  particular  sorts  of  goods,  the 
especial  temptation  which  the  stores  of  wool  held  out  to  the 
king's  servants,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  customs,  although 
referred  to  iu  the  Great  Charter  as  '  antiquae  et  rectae  consae- 
tudines^'  were,  so  far  as  touches  constitutional  history,  still 
in  embryo.  The  existing  practice  rested  on  the  ancient  right  of 
toll,  and  not  on  any  historical  legislative  enactment.  Although, 
then,  these  sources  furnished  an  appreciable  revenue  to  Richard  1 
and  John*,  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  may  for  oor 
present  purpose  be  regarded  as  direct  taxation  only. 

Incidence         The  taxable  property  may  be  divided  into  land  and  moyeables, 

of  taxation.  ,  r     r      ^         y 

and  again,  according  to  the  character  of  their  owners,  into  hj 
and  clerical;  these  may  be  subdivided  in  the  former  case  ac- 
cording as  the  layman  is  a  tenant-in-chief,  a  knight,  a  freeholder, 
a  burgher,  or  a  villein,  in  the  latter  according  as  the  possesBor 

i^a^l^nd    is  a  prelate,  a  beneficed  clerk,  a  chapter,  or  a  religious  house. 

Wand  '  Each  division  of  property  was  brought  under  contribution  at 
a  different  period,  and  for  each  there  was  a  distinct  name  sad 
method  of  taxation. 

AU  early  AH  the  imposts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  reigns  were, 

th"ia^  BO  far  as  we  know,  raised  on  the  land,  and  according  to  com- 
putation by  the  hide :  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  be  only 
in  the  cases  of  those  churches  which  claimed  entire  immunity, 
and  those  boroughs  which  paid  a  composition  for  their  taxei 

^  Article  31.  *  Madox,  Hist.  £xch.  pp.  519  sq. 
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in  a  settled  sum,  as  tbey  paid  the  composition  for  the  ferm  in  Taxatioa 
the  shape  of  an  annual  rent.  This  generalisation  covers  both 
the  national  taxes  like  the  Dan^eld,  and  the  feudal  exactions 
by  way  of  aid ;  both  were  levied  on  the  hide.  Henry  I  had 
exempted  from  such  payments  the  lands  held  in  demesne  by 
his  knights  and  barons,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses  of  their 
equipments  ^;  but  this  clause  of  his  charter  can  have  been  only 
partially  observed.  Henry  II,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  determined  on  attempting  important  changes. 
He  brought  at  once  under  contribution  the  lands  held  by  the  Of  Church 
churches,  which  had  often  claimed,  but  had  never  perhaps  secured 
immunity. 

In  the  Assize  of  Arms  in  1181  he  took  a  long  step  towards  Taxation 
taxing  rent  and  chattels,  obliging  the  owner  of  such  property  introduoed. 
to  equip  himself  with  arms  according  to  the  amount  which  he 
possessed*.     In  the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin  Tithe  personal 
property  is  rendered  liable  to  pay  its  tenth  '•     Under  Itichard  I 
the  rule  is  extended :  for  the  king^s  ransom  every  man  pays  a 
fourth  part  of  his  moveables  * :  in  1 204  John  exacted  a  seventh  Seventhe 
of  the  same  from  the  barons",  and  in  1207  a  thirteenth  from  thirteenths, 
the  whole  of  the  laity  \     This  change  in  the  character  of  taxa- 
tion serves  to  illustrate  the  great  development  of  material  wealth 
in  the  country  which  followed  the  reforms  of  Henry  11.     The 
burdens  would  not  have  been  transferred  from  the  land  to  the 
chattels  if  the  latter  had  not  been  found  much  more  protluctive 
of  revenue  than  the  former. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  change.     Henry  II  adopted  the  New  aygtem 
knight's  fee  instead  of  the  hide  as  the  basis  of  rating  for  the  land. 
knights  and  barons :  and  on  this  basis  established  a  somewhat 
minute  system  of  distinctions.     As  early  as  his  second  year  we  The  scutage. 
find  him  collecting  a  scutage,  a  new  form  of  taxation,  at  twenty 
shillings  on  the  <  scutum'  or  knight's  fee,  from  the  knights  who 
held  land  under  the  churches^.     In  11 59,  for  the  war  of  Tou- 
louse, he  raised  a  much  larger  sum  under  the  same  name,  from 
the  tenants  by  knight  service ;  as  a  commutation  for  personal 

'  Above,  p.  305.        •  lb.  p.  488.  •  lb.  p.  489.  *  lb.  p.  501. 

•  lb.  p.  523 ;  M.  TtaiB,  p.  309.  •  Above,  p.  523.  '  lb.  p.  454. 
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service  he  accepted  two  marks  from  each,  and  with  the  proceeilfl 

The  scutage.  paid  an  army  of  mercenaries  ^.     The  word  scutage,  from  its  nae 

on  this  occasion,  acquired  the  additional  sense  of  a  payment  is 

commutation  of  personal  service,  in  which  it  is  most  frequently 

Disappear-    used.     In  1 1 6^,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ^  the  ancient 

anoe  of  .  ,     , 

Dauogeid.  Danegeld  disappears  from  the  Bolls ;  hut  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
tax  which,  under  the  name  of  donum  or  auxilium,  and  probablr 
levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage,  must  have  been  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  usage.  Such  a  change  must  indeed  have  been 
necessaiy,  the  Danegeld  having  become  in  the  long  lapse  of  yetR 
a  mere  composition  paid  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Exchequer,  while 
the  balance  of  the  whole  sums  exacted  on  that  account  went  to 

Its  reap-       swell  his  own  income.     Under  Richard  the  same  tax  appeus 

oarucage.  under  the  name  of  carucage :  the  normal  tax  being  laid  on  the 
carucate  instead  of  the  hide,  and  each  carucate  containing  a  fixed 
extent  of  one  hundred  acres '. 

Glass  Each  of  these  names  represents  the  taxation  of  a  particular 

class:  the  scutage  affects  the  tenants  in  chivalry;  the  donuin, 
hidage  or   carucage,  affects   all   holders  of  land;    the  tenth, 

Customary    seventh,  and  thirteenth,  all  people  in  the  realm.     Each  has  its 

amount  of  ^  ^      ^1  t»  ^  ,  y  -iv 

8cuta«eaud  customary  amount;  the  scutage  of  11 56  was  twenty  snilliDgs 
on  the  fee^;  those  of  1159  and  1161  were  two  marks;  the 
scutage  of  Ireland  in  1171  was  twenty  shillings,  and  that  of 
Galloway  in  11 86  at  the  same  rate.  The  scutages  of  Richard's 
reign,— one  for  Wales  in  the  first  year  and  two  for  Normandj 
in  the  sixth  and  eighth, — were,  in  the  first  case  ten,  in  the  other 
case  twenty  shillings.  John  in  his  first  year  raised  a  scutage 
of  two  marks ;  on  nine  other  occasions  he  demanded  the  same 
sum,  besides  the  enormous  fines  which  he  extorted  from  his 
barons  on  similar  pretexts.  Other  aids  to  which  the  name  is 
not  commonly  given  were  raised  in  the  same  way  and  at  similar 
rates.  Such  were  especially  the  aid  pur  fille  marier,  collected 
by  Heniy  in  1168  as  twenty  shillings  on  the  fee,  and  Umt  for 
the  ransom  of  Richard  I  at  the  same  amount. 

*  Above,  p.  456.  •  lb.  p.  463.  '  HovedeD,  iv.  47- 

*  The  following  particulars  are  from  the  Pipe  BoUa  and  Red  Book  « 
the  Exchequer,  as  cited  by  Madoz. 
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The  carucage  of  Richard  was  probably  iBtended^  as  the  Dane-  BAte  of 
geld  had  been,  to  be  fixed  at  two  shillings  on  the  carucate.     In 
II 98  however  it  was  raised  to  five,  and  John  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  fixed  it  at  three  shillings  ^. 

Under  the  general  head  of  donum,  auxilium,  and  the  like,  The  tallages, 
come  a  long  series  of  imposts,  which  were  theoretically  gifts  of 
the  nation  to  the  king,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  determined 
by  the  itinerant  justices  after  separate  negotiation  with  the 
payers.  The  most  important  of  these,  that  which  fell  upon  the 
towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  Grown,  is  known  as  the  tallage. 
This  must  have  affected  other  property  besides  land,  but  the 
particular  method  in  which  it  was  to  be  collected  was  determined 
by  the  community  on  which  it  fell ',  or  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  justices. 

It  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  all  these  methods  of  raising  Varietiea 
money  were  resorted  to  at  once.     Such  an  occasion  might  be  the  programme, 
aid  to  marry  the  king's  daughter,  or  to  ransom  his  person ;  but 
not  the  ordinary  contributions  towards  the  regular  expenses  of 
the  Crown.     On  those  great  occasions,  the  knights  paid  aid  or 
scutage,  the  freeholders  carucage,  the  towns  tallage  :  the  whole 
and  each  part  bore  the  name  of  auxilium.    More  frequently  only  The  Budget 
one  tax  was  raised  at  once ;  a  year  marked  by  a  scutage  was 
not  marked  by  a  donum  or  a  carucage.   It  was  the  accumulation 
and  increased  rate  of  these  exactions  that  created  the  discontent 
felt  under  Hubert  Walter's  administration  in  the  later  years  of 
Eichard  and  the  early  years  of  John.    In  this  division  of  burdens,  Growth  of 

,  -  system  of 

and  distinction  of  class  interests,  may  be  traced  another  step  estates, 
towards  the  system  of  three  estates  :  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
divided  by  profession  and  peculiar  rights  and  immunities;  scutage 
and  carucage  drew  a  line  between  the  tenant  in  chivalry  and  the 
freeholder,  which  at  a  later  time  helped  to  divide  the  lords  from 
the  commons.  The  clergy  had  in  their  spiritual  assemblies  a 
vantage-ground,  which  they  used  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  vindicate  great  liberties;  and  their  action  led  the  way  to 
general  representative  assembling,  and  made  easier  for  the  com- 
mons the  assertion  of  their  own  definite  position. 

*  Above,  p  516.  "See  below,  pp.  585  sq.  
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Assesgment       The  method  of  assessment  varied  according  to  the  incidence 

of  taxes.  ^ 

of  the  tax.     So  long  as  all  the  taxation  fell  on  the  land.  Domes- 
Dome^ay     day  book  continued  to  be  the  rate-book  of  the  kin<;dom^;  all 

the  rate-  "^  .  . 

book  of  land,  assessments  that  could  not  be  arranged  directly  by  it,  such  as 
the  contributions  of  the  boroughs,  were  specially  adjusted  by  the 
sheriffs,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  their  oocasioDal 
visitations  ^  or  were  permanently  fixed  in  a  definite  proportion 
and  at  round  sums'.  This  system  must  have  proved  sufficient 
80  long  as  the  changes  of  occupation,  which  had  occurred  sinee 
the  Domesday  Survey,  could  be  kept  in  living  memory.  As  soon 
however  as  Henry  II  began  to  rate  the  land  by  the  knight's  fee, 
The  tenanta  a  new  expedient  was  requisite.  Hence,  when  he  was  preparin[[ 
aervioe  are  to  levy  the  aid  pur  fille  marier,  the  king  issued  a  writ  to  all  the 
to  declare  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  lay  and  clerical,  directing  each  of 
liability.  them  to  send  in  a  cartel  or  report  of  the  number  of  knights' 
fees  for  the  service  of  which  he  was  legally  liable  ^  This  wu 
done,  and  the  reports  so  made  are  still  preserved  in  the  Blad 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  reference  has  been  more  tbu 
once  made  in  former  chapters.  The  scutages  continued  to  be 
exacted  on  the  same  assessment,  compared  from  year  to  jeir 
with  the  Pipe  Rolls,  until  the  reign  of  John,  who  on  several 
occasions  took  advantage  of  the  reluctance  which  his  barom 
showed  for  foreign  war  to  make  arbitrary  exactions.  A  clause 
of  the  Great  Charter  issued  by  Henry  III  in  12 17  directs  that 
the  scutages  shall  be  taken  as  they  were  in  his  grandfather's 
time.  A  few  years  after  this,  Alexander  of  Swerford,  who  ooffi- 
piled  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  reduced  the  computatioa 


^  Dialogas  de  Scaoc.  i.  c.  16. 

'  *  NoveriB  itaqae  quod  plurimum  interest  si  donum  vel  aazilium  a^ 
tatis  per  singula  capita  conimorantium  in  ea  a  justitiis  oonstitaator,  vel  b 
ciyee  summam  aliquam  quae  principe  digna  videatur  jastitiariis  offeruit  et 
ab  eis  aocipiatur.*  Dialogus,  ii.  c.  13. 

»  See  above,  p.  38a. 

*  One  of  the  answers  to  this  demand  probably  preserves  the  exact  woitb 
of  the  writ :  '  Mihi  et  aliis  comparibus  meis  per  Utteras  vestras  innotait,  at 
per  fidem  et  ligantiam  quam  vobis  debemus,  vobis  per  breve  nostnoB 
pendens  extra  sigillum  mandaremus  quot  milites  habemus  de  veteii  Mmt 
mento  de  tempore  Henrioi  avi  vestri,  et  qaot  milites  habeamus  de  so^ 
feodamento  poet  tempus  regis  Henrici  avi  vestri,  et  quot  milites  habssmo* 
super  dominium  nostrum.'    Uber  Niger,  i.  148. 
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of  knights'  fees  to  something  like  order  by  a  careful  examination  Aaaessment 

of  8C1ltiRB6 

of  the  Pipe  Eolls ;  but  so  long  as  scutages  were  collected  at  all, 
the  assessment  of  the  individual  depended  very  much  on  his 
own  report,  which  the  Exchequer  had  little  means  of  checking. 

The  donum,  auxilium,  or  tallage,  which  Henry  imposed  in  Assessment 
lieu  of  the  ancient  Danegeld,  was  assessed  by  the  officers  of  the  by  itinerant 
Exchequer.  In  11 68  the  whole  of  England  was  visited  by  a  the  Ex- 
small  commission  of  judges  and  clerks,  who  rated  the  sums  by 
which  the  freeholders  and  the  towns  were  to  supplement  the 
contributions  of  the  knights.  In  11 73  a  tallage  on  the  royal 
demesne  was  assessed  by  six  detachments  of  Exchequer  officers, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  reign  the  fiscal  circuits 
correspond  with  those  of  the  justices,  or  the  fiscal  business  is 
done  by  the  justices  in  their  judicial  circuits.  This  method  of 
assessment,  like  that  of  scutage,  &iled  to  secure  either  party 
against  the  other ;  either  the  justices  had  to  accept  the  return 
of  the  tax-payer,  or  the  tax-payer  had  to  pay  as  the  judges 
directed  him  ^.  Little  help  could  be  expected  from  the  sheriff, 
who  indeed  was  generally  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
assessment  of  the  justices  sometimes  varied  considerably  from 
that  of  the  payer,  and  in  one  recorded  instance  we  find  the 
tender  of  the  former  accepted  in  preference  to  the  valuation  of 
the  latter.  In  11 68  the  men  of  Horncastle  pay  X29  139.  ^d, 
for  an  aid,  '  quod  ipsi  assederunt  inter  se  concessu  justitiarum 
aliter  quam  justitiae^'  It  is  obvious  that  an  exaction,  the 
amount  of  which  was  settled  as  in  these  two  cases  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  payer,  was  removed  by  only  one  step  from  the 
character  of  a  voluntary  contribution.  That  step  might  be  a 
very  wide  one,  and  the  liberty  which  it  applied  might  be  very 
limited,  but  the  right  of  grant  and  the  right  of  assessment  were 
brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition. 

When  however,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Assize  of  Arms  Personal 
and  the  Saladin  Tithe,  personal  property  was  to  be  rated,  itrequfrel 
became  clear  that  no  safe  assessment  could  be  based  either  on  2^^t. 
the  taxpayer's  statement  of  his  own  liability,  or  on  the  unin- 

'  See  above,  p.  584,  note  3. 

'  Pipe  Roll,  14  Hen.  II ;  Madoz,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  407. 
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AvpHoation  formed  opinion  of  the  sheriff  and  justices.      To  remedy  this, 
principle  to  Henry  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  expedient  of  the  yxcy.    He 
of  personal    directed  that  the  quantity  and  character  of  armour  which  each 
man  was  to  provide  should  he  determined  by  the  report  of  i 
number  of  sworn  knights  and  other  lawful  men  of  each  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  men  within  tlwir 
district,  with  a  distinct  statement  of  their  liability^.    In  the 
collection  of  the  Saladin  Tithe,  in  which  the  king  himself  tooV 
an  active  part,  the  same  plan  was  adopted :    where  suspicioi 
arose  that  any  man  was  contributing  less  than  his  share,  four 
or  six  lawful  men  of  the  parish  were  chosen  to  declare  on  oar^ 
what  he  ought  to  give".      The  great  precedent  for  this  pro- 
ceeding was  found  of  course  in  the  plan  by  which  the  Domesdir 
Survey  had  been  made,  and  the  occasional  recognitions  of  fistal 
It  is  applied  liability  which  had  been  taken  under  special  writs.     The  pltf 
carucage.      was  80  successful  that  in  1198  it  was  applied  to  the  assessniG' 
of  the  carucage,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  alreaij' 
The  assessment  of  the  thirteenth  in  a.d.  i  207  was  however  i^ 
made  by  juries,  but  by  the  oath  of  the  individual  payer  taias 
before  the  justices*;    the  contributions  of  the  clergy  beings 
matter  of  special  arrangement  made  by  the  archdeacons '.    T^ 
carucage  of  11 98  is  then  the  land-mark  of  the  progress  whiei 
the  representative  principle  expressed  by  the  jury  had  as  f- 
attained  in  the  mutter  of  taxation. 
Question  of       The  further  question,  which  arose  chiefly  in  the  towns,  ^ 
of  tallages,    the  sums  agreed  to  between  the  special  community  and  '^ 
Exchequer  were  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  insure  the  fair  \x^' 
ment  of  individuals,  also  came  into  importance  as  soon  as  pt^* 
sonal  property  was  liable  to  assessment.     We  learn  from  tfe 
story  of  William  Fitz-Osbert,  that  in  London  the  taxes  »st 
raised  by  capitation  or  poll-tax,  every  citizen,  poor  or  rich,  ccfi- 
tributing  the  same  amount,  the  unfairness  of  the  rule  beiK' 
compensated  by  the  lightness  of  the  burden  which  so  ntf>J 

^  Bened.  i.  p.  278  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  1 47. 
'  Bened.  ii.  31 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  152. 

*  Above,  p.  510. 

^  Patent  Boils,  ed.  Hardy,  i.  72 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  275. 

*  Above,  p.  579,  note  i. 
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joined  in  bearing.     William  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  wuiiBm 
the  poor,  and  declared  that  an  assessment  should  be  made  by  and 
which  each  man  should  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  :  but  we  taxatton. 
are  not  told  by  what  means  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
and  his  intemperate  conduct  produced  the  riot  with  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  terminates  \ 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  illustrates  the  Gradual  way  in  Smnmaiy  of 

•'  .  .  theBubjoct. 

which  king  and  people  were  realising  the  idea  of  self-^ovem- 

ment.  The  application  of  a  representative  scheme  to  the  work 
of  assessment,  and  the  recognition  that  the  liability  of  the  payer 
was  based  on  his  own  express  consent,  either  to  the  grant  itself  or 
to  the  amount  of  bis  own  contribution,  mark  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  concentration  of  local  interests  in  one  general  council 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  the  tax-payer  from  arbitrary 
treatment  on  the  part  of  either  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers. 
This  becomes  still  more  evident  as  we  approach  the  wider  but 
equally  important  sphere  of  judicial  action,  in  which  not  only 
the  principle,  but  the  actual  details  of  the  representative  system 
seem  progressively  to  assert  themselves.  Before  entering  upon 
this,  however,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  military  system 
of  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  which,  as  exemplified  both  in  the 
scutage  and  in  the  Assize  of  Arms,  may  be  regarded  in  close 
connexion  with  his  expedients  of  taxation. 

162.  Henry  found  on  his  accession  the  three  kinds  of  military  The  military 
force,  which  we  have  described  in  a  former  chapter',  in  full  exist- 
ence, but  very  incompletely  organised,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  troubles,  either  burdensome  to  the  nation  or  thoroughly 
ineffective.  The  standing  army  of  mercenaries  he  was  bound 
by  the  treaty,  which  secured  him  the  succession,  to  disband  and 
banish ;  the  general  body  of  tenants  in  chivalry  was  broken  up 
among  the  feudatories  who  had  been  fighting  each  for  himself; 
and  the  national  force  of  the  fyrd,  which  by  its  very  nature  was 
capable  of  only  slight  discipline  and  occasional  usefulness,  had 
shared  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  country  consequent  on  the 
paralysis  of  government.  Henry  from  the  very  first  years  of 
his  reign  saw  that  peace  was  his  true  interest,  but  that  with  so 

*  Above,  p.  508.  '  Above,  P-  4Si  sq*  — 
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wide  an  extent  of  territory  to  defend,  and  so  many  jnkos 
enemies  to  keep  in  check,  he  could  have  no  peace  unless  be 
were  strong  enough  to  prevent  war.  Each  then  of  these  tkne 
expedients  he  saw  would  have  its  uses,  whilst  each  had  iti 
defects.  The  mercenary  force  was  hateful  to  the  nation;  tk 
feudal  levy  was  divided  according  to  the  interests  of  its  Wen 
was  not  trustworthy  in  emergency,  and,  owing  to  the  strict  r^ 
as  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  service,  was  incapable  of  bebf 
freely  handled :  the  national  militia  was  either  useless  for  forei^ 
warfietre,  or  could  be  made  useful  only  by  being  treated  as  i 
mercenary  force,  an  expedient  which  wasted  at  once  the  bboJ 
and  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom.  The  obvious  policy  was  tt 
use  mercenaries  for  foreign  warfare,  and  to  employ  the  natioai 
militia  for  defence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  IV 
feudal  levy,  like  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  feudalism  whid 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  might  be  made  occasionally  usefal  n 
both  ways,  but  would  be  more  useful  still,  if  it  could  be  nti^ 
to  coDtribute  to  the  support  of  the  crown  in  ways  which  woiH 
leave  the  king  unembarrassed  by  the  minutiae  of  feudal  custooi 
This  policy  Henry  maintained  more  or  less  continaon^y 
He  fought  his  wars  on  the  Continent  by  means  of  mercenaries' 
he  had  a  standing  force  of  10,000  Braban^ons,  and  a  }s^ 
number  of  "Welsh  and  Gklwegian  soldiers.  Eichard  foUovei 
the  example,  and  in  addition  to  these  embodied  a  force  c^ 
Basques  and  Navarrese,  two  races  whose  military  malpractios 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of  11 79,  andv^ 
with  the  Braban9ons  and  Catalans  enjoy  the  evil  reputaticm  ^ 
being  the  forerunners  of  the  free  companies  of  the  next  ^ 
Many  of  these  were  probably  Crusaders  who  had  returned  pe^* 
niless  from  the  East,  or  mere  bandits  and  brigands  who  i? 
taking  foreign  service  had  escaped  the  justice  of  their  Dati** 
lords.  John,  like  his  fether  and  brother,  maintained  a  grfli 
host  of  these  adventurers,  and  with  them  fought  the  battlea  «» 
conducted  the  cruel  ravages  which  mark  the  close  of  his  re#- 

^  *  Mavult  enim  princeps  stipendiarios  qaam  domesticoB  beUids  appco0< 
casibus.'     Dialogua,  i.  c.  9.     *  Nolens  vezare  agrarios  milites  nee  boig«- 

aem  nee  nuticorum  multitudinem duxit^   soUdarioa  "^fsto  iniu^ 

innomeroa.*    R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1x59. 
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The  mercenary  force  only  comes  within  our  yiew  in  two  points :  Meroenaries 

•^  "^  ...  brought  to 

it  was  a  breach  of  the  compact  of  Wallingford^  in  spirit  at  least,  EngiAiid 

that  such  a  host  eyer  set  foot  on  English  soil ;  and  it  was  only  ezoeptionai 

from  the  reyenue  of  his  kingdom  that  Henry  could  draw  funds 

to  pay  its  expenses.    The  king  faithfully  obsenred  the  condition : 

on  one  occasion  only  were  his  mercenaries  brought  to  England, 

and  then  it  was  to  repel  inyasion,  for  the  purpose  of  which 

a  force  of  Flemish  soldiers  had  already  landed.     They  stayed 

in  England  for  a  month,  and  left  with  the  king  on  his  return 

to  France  ^     Richard  had  no  inclination,  as  he  had  indeed  no 

temptation,  to  break  the  rule :   and  John's  mercenary  army, 

raised  to  repel  the  French  inyasion  of  12 13,  in  itself  perhaps 

justified  by  the  emergency,  became  one  of  the  great  occasions 

of  his  downfall.     The  direct  question  of  the  payment  of  the  mer-  Payment  of 

xneroenaries 

cenaries  only  once  arises,  that  is  in  11 98,  when  the  justiciar  roftised. 
proposed  that  it  should  be  met  by  a  grant  for  the  express  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  body  of  knights,  and  was  defeated  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  S.  Hugh  \  But  in  this  case  the  force  required  was  asked 
rather  as  a  substitute  for  personal  seryice  than  as  an  engine  of 
national  defence,  and  on  that  ground  it  was  refused. 

Henry's  manipulation  of  the  feudal  host  is  a  more  complex  Henry's 

,  ,  manage- 

matter,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  desired  to  weaken  mentofthe 
the  great  feudatories  by  disarming  their  yassals,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  a  more  complete  command  of  the  resources  that  lay 
within  his  reach.  The  first  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse  Joint 
was  to  break  through  the  net  of  feudal  custom  by  demanding 
that  eyery  three  knights  should,  instead  of  serying  in  person, 
equip  one  of  their  number,  probably  for  a  threefold  term  of 
seryice.  This  was  done  in  the  Welsh  war  of  11 57,  and  furnished 
the  king  with  a  body  of  knights,  one- third  of  the  whole  knightly 
force  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  space  of  four  months  instead  of 
the  usual  forty  days'.  A  similar,  if  not  the  same,  plan  was 
adopted  by  Richard,  who  in  the  council  of  Nottingham  in  1194 
demanded  a  third  part  of  the  knight-seryice  of  the  kingdom 
for  his  war  in  Normandy*:  and  John  in  1205,  by  the  adyice 

^  Bened.  I  74.  *  Aboye,  p.  509.  ■  B.  de  Monte,  A.D.  1157. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  242. 
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of  the  council,  directed  that  every  nine  knights  should  join  to 
equip  a  tenth  with  wages  of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  ^  The  principle  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  Charles  the  Greit 
in  the  capitulary  of  a.d.  807,  in  which  he  directs  that  wha 
there  is  war  in  Spain  or  with  the  Avars,  every  five  Saxon 
warriors  are  to  join  to  equip  a  sixth ;  when  the  war  is  in 
Bohemia,  every  two  are  to  equip  a  third ;  for  the  direct  defence 
of  the  country  each  is  to  present  himself  in  person  '.  This  rok 
is  in  direct  agreement  with  the  Frank  system  of  armament  br 
which  the  poorer  ^landowners  combined  to  equip  a  fully-armed 
warrior,  as  was  the  Berkshire  custom  recorded  in  Domesdaj' 
The  coincidence  may  be  accidental,  but  it  forms  one  of  a  gretf 
number  of  small  points  in  which  Henry's  administrative  expe- 
dients seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Karolingian  laws. 

A  second  and  more  comprehensive  measure  is  found  in  %& 
institution  of  scutage,  which  we  have  already  examined  under 
the  head  of  taxation.  The  transition  by  which  the  fyrdwite  or 
penalty  for  neglecting  the  summons  to  arms, — a  fine  which  vs 
provided  for  also  in  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  Grermaiiir 
races  ^ — ^was  so  modified  as  to  become  an  honourable  commutatk^ 
for  personal  service,  was  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  fint 
sight.  B,ichard  Fitz-Neal  distinctly  ascribes  it  to  Henry's  wi^ 
to  spare  the  blood  of  bis  subjects  ' ;  it  had  however  the  further 
merit  of  providing  the  king  with  money  to  pay  an  army  wfaii^ 
he  could  handle  as  he  pleased  ;  it  helped  to  disarm  a  dangeroc! 
element  in  the  country ;  and  it  solved,  or  rather  waived  for  tfcf 
time,  the  already  threatening  question  of  the  liability  to  foreign 
service.  That  it  was  used  by  John,  like  everything  else,  as  an  ei- 
gine  for  extortion,  or  that  in  later  reigns  it  was  made  an  exra« 
for  unrighteous  exaction  is  no  argument  against  its  origios^ 
usefulness.  The  land-tax  of  the  present  day  is  the  link  whidi 
binds  us,  directly  in  this  point,  with  the  custom  of  our  forefathers 

^  Patent  RoUb,  i.  55 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  273,  274.        *  Baluze,  i.  3lS> 

•  Baluze,  i.  317,  318 ;  above,  p.  117  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.G.  iv.  471  sq. 

*  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  6.  iv.  470;  Baluze,  i.  299,  300.  The  herihanTtrnp  <rf 
the  Franks,  in  the  sense  of  a  fine  for  not  going  to  war,  correspoiKis  vitb 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fyrdwite.  ^  Above,  p.  588,  note  i. 
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The  Assize  of  Anns  in  118 1  was  intended  to  reform  and^wizeof 

Arms,  a  re- 
re-arm  the  national  force  of  the  fyrd.    It  directed  that  the  whole  oon«titution 

r  7        .  11  ofthefyrd. 

free  population,  the  communa  Uberorum  iwmtnumy  should  fur- 
nish themselves  with  arms.  The  owner  of  a  knight's  fee  must 
possess  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  lance ;  the  free- 
man possessing  sixteen  marks  of  rent  or  chattels  must  have  the 
same ;  the  owner  of  ten  marks  must  possess  a  hauberk,  a  head- 
piece of  iron,  and  a  lance;  and  all  burghers  and  freemen  a 
wambais, -head-piece,  and  lance  *.  Here  again  we  find  a  strict 
analogy  with  the  Karolingian  system,  which  no  doubt  had  had  in 
this  respect  a  continuous  existence  on  the  Continent ;  a  similar 
assize  was  issued  by  Philip  of  Flanders  and  Philip  of  France  at 
the  same  time '.  Every  man  who  possessed  twelve  mansi  was, 
by  the  capitulary  of  a.d.  805,  obliged  to  possess  a  brunia  or  coat 
of  mail' :  by  one  of  a.d.  779  it  is  forbidden  that  any  should  give 
or  sell  such  arms  to  a  stranger*:  by  that  of  a.d.  812  he  who 
possesses  more  than  the  necessary  equipment  must  employ  it,  or 
alienate  it,  in  the  royal  service ' :  all  these  are  minor  points  in 
which  the  language  of  the  Assize  almost  exactly  coincides.  It 
stands  however  in  still  closer  relation  to  the  system  of  the 
Lombard  kings. 

The  Assize  of  Arms  embodied  a  principle  of  perpetual  utility.  Importance 
and  one  the  history  of  which  is  easily  traceable,  from  the  nrst  of  Anns, 
germ  of  the  obligation  in  the  trinoda  necessitas,  down  to  the 
militia  armament  of  the  present  times  :  the  several  questions,  all 
of  them  important   in   their  day,  connected  with  distraint  of 
knighthood,  the   commission   of  array  and   the   like,  directly 

'  Bened.  1.  278.  •  Bened.  i.  269,  270. 

'  Baluze,  i.  297,  301,  &c.  The  capitulary  'de  expeditione  Bomana,' 
which  directs  that  each  man  shall  have  a  brunia  for  every  ten  mansi,  is  a 
fabrication;  Pertz,  Legg.  ii.  App.  p.  3  ;  but  the  edict  of  the  Lombard  king 
Haistulf  (a.d.  750)  furnishes  a  very  important  parallel:  'Stetit  ut  ille  homo 
qui  habet  septem  casas  massarias  habeat  loricam  suam  cum  reliqua  concia- 
tura  sua,  debeat  habere  et  cavallos ;  et  si  super  habuerit  per  isto  numero 
debeat  habere  caballoe  et  reliqua  armatura  :  item  placuit  ut  illi  homines 
qui  non  habent  casas  massarias  et  habent  40  jugis  terrse  habeant  cavallum 
et  scutum  et  lanceam ;  item  de  minoribus  hominibus  principi  placuit  ut, 
si  possunt  habere  scutum,  habeant  coccora  cum  sagittas  et  arcum ;  item 
de  illis  hominibus  qui  negotiantes  sunt  et  pecunias  non  habent,  qui  sunt 
majores  et  potentes  habeant  loricam  et  cavallos,  scutum  et  lanceam ;  qui 
sunt  sequentes  habeant  caballos  scutum  et  lanceam;  et  qui  minores  habeant 
coccoras  cum  sagittas  et  arcum.*  Edictas,  &c.  Longobardorum,  ed.  Bluhme, 
Hanover,  1S69.  *  Baluze,  i.  277,  297,  301.  '  lb.  i.  340. 
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connect  ihemselyes  with  it.  It  has  however  in  its  relation  te 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  another  important  bearing,  vhidi 
The  Assise  connects  it  directly  with  the  agency  of  the  county  courts.  TIs 
'  jurati  ad  anna/  the  freemen  sworn  under  the  Assize  to  fornix 
themselves  with  arms,  were  under  the  special  charge  of  ik 
shenif,  and  come  into  prominence  again  under  Kenry  III.  Ib 
the  writ  of  1205,  already  referred  to,  John  directs  the  genail 
armament  of  the  people  to  resist  invasion,  but  without  minite 
instructions,  under  the  severe  penalty  of  being  reduced  to  per- 
petual servitude.  The  duty  of  watch  and  ward,  of  following  tk 
hue  and  cry,  and  of  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  prescribed  is 
1 195,  serve  to  connect  the  several  duties  of  the  freeholder  widi 
the  obligation  of  the  ancient  allodial  owner ;  but  they  cok 
before  us  in  other  places. 
Mamten-  Whilst  Henry  however  thus  attempted  to  unite  the  whcli 

feudal  force,  free  people  under  proper  discipline  for  national  defence,  h^ 
maintained  the  show  at  least  of  the  feudal  force:  in  1177!^ 
brought  the  whole  of  the  knights  to  Winchester,  and  ina«le< 
grand  demonstration  of  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom^: 
the  plan  was  followed  on  several  occasions  by  John,  altho^gi 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  only  result  of  the  assembly,  v^ 
perhaps  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  brought  it  together,  ^ 
the  extortion  of  money,  by  way  of  fine  or  in  commutatioQ  c 
further  service*. 
Naval  toroe  The  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  during  the  twelfth  century,  i^ 
kingdom,  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  national  institution,  must  lu^ 
depended  for  existence  on  the  three  principles  by  which  tbt 
army  was  sustained,  but  in  different  proportions  and  eao- 
binations.  The  usage  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  accordiDg  t;? 
which  each  shire  furnished  its  quota  of  ships',  had  disappeaitc 
before  the  Domesday  Survey,  although  England  had  contino^i 
to  be  a  naval  power  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Ck>nfessor. 
Possibly  the  fleet  had  become  less  important  as  the  danger  of 
Danish  invasion  was  less  constantly  imminent.  The  gi^ 
vassals  of  the  Conquest  had,  it  is  said,  merited  their  gR&^ 
rewards  by  their  contributions  to  the  Norman  fleet  *,  but  no>* 
of  them  received  or  held  their  English  lands  on  the  conditioo  tf 

1  Above,  p.  565.        ■  Ib.  p.  523.        »  Ib.  p.  116.        *  lb.  p.  J57« 
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service  by  sea.     The  inland  counties  in  some  cases  reported  in  Ships  of 
Domesday  book  special  services  due  when  the  king  went  to  sea ; 
and  Dover  held  its  liberties  in  return  for  a  provision  of  twenty 
ships  to  be  kept  for  fifteen  days  annually  in  the  king's  service  ^. 
The  fleet  however  is  not  a  prominent  object  in  the  Survey. 

Yet  the  kings,  possessing  so  extensive  a  sea-board  in  both  Eng-  The  fleets 
land  and  France,  were  never  at  a  loss  for  ships;  and  the  ships  when  aooOTSh^  to 
assembled  were,  like  the  fyrd,  ranged  according  to  the  counties  f^J^'^ch 
from  which  they  came.     The  crusading  expedition  of  a.d.  1147,    ®y**™®* 
by  which  Lisbon  was  taken,  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  volunteer 
expedition,  and  may  not  be  a  fair  instance  of  the  usual  practice : 
in  it  however  the  ships  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  sailed  under 
Hervey  Glanvill,  a  local  magnate ;  those  of  Kent  under  Simon 
of  Dover  ;  those  of  London,  Hastings,  Southampton,  and  Bristol 
under  their  own  captains  *.     The  London  crusaders  of  1 188  and 
1 190  seem  to  have  had  an  organisation  of  their  own,  although 
in  the  latter  case  they  formed  part  of  a  fleet  commanded  by 
royal  officers  who  bore  the  names  of  justiciars  and  constables  '. 
Richard  made  laws  for  this  fleet,  with  the  counsel  of  his  *  probi  Biohard 
homines,'  and  enjoined  the  observance  of  them  on  his  own  sub-  for  the  fleet, 
jects  in  the  strictest  terms,  compelling  them  to  swear  obedience, 
and  commanding  them  as  they  cared  for  their  fortunes  at  home 
to  act  in  proper  submission  to  their  justiciars. 

Even  of  the  fleet  of  11 90  a  large  proportion  was  in  no  Tlie  begin- 
respect  national  property :  the  vessels  of  transport  which  com-  permanent 
posed  no  small  part  of  it  were  no  doubt  hired  by  the  king, 
or  possibly  impressed  for  the  occasion.  Dover  and  Hastings 
held  their  liberties  by  furnishing  twenty  ships  each  for  the 
king's  service,  and  the  rest  of  the  Cinque  Ports  doubtless 
contributed  in  proportion.  The  vessels  of  war  however,  the 
galleys,  must  have  been  the  property  of  the  king,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  crusade  that  we  owe  the  germ  of  a  permanent  navy. 
Such  a  navy  must  have  been  from  remote  antiquity  an  institu- 

*  Domefld.  i.  i.    Sandwich  owed  the  same  Bervice ;  and  Romney  with 
other  ports  owed  sea-service. 

*  Expugnatio  Lyxbonensis,  Ghron.  Rich.  I,  i.  p.  cxliv. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  46  sq. ;  Benedict,  ii.  1 20  sq.    The  commanders  are  called 
constables  by  Hoveden,  iii.  36,  justiciars  by  Bened.  ii,  no.  ^^ 

VOL.  I.  Q  q 
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Growth  of  tion  among  the  MediterraDean  powers  ;  at  this  momeDt  tbf 
Pisans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians  possessed  large  fleets  of 
armed  transports,  which  were  hired  by  the  French  and  Germu 
Crusaders  :  the  king  of  Sicily  had  his  *  stolium  fortunatom/  fe 
whose  commander  he  borrowed  the  Arabic  title  of  Emir  c* 
Admiral  ^.  The  Danes  and  the  Flemings  likewise  possessed 
naval  forces,  but  these .  probably  belonged  to  individual  ad- 
venturers, amongst  whom  the  king  or  the  count  might  be  th: 
first.  In  England  itself  Hugh  de  Puiset,  the  bishop  of  Durba 
had  his  own  great  ship,  which  became  royal  property  at  his 
death'.  Except  for  the  distant  expeditions  to  Palestine,  tl^ 
king  needed  only  such  a  squadron  as  would  carry  him  and  b' 
court  from  time  to  time  across  the  Channel ' :  the  defence  of  tit 
coast  must  have  been  maintained  as  of  old  by  local  reaouvxs 

The  Mnna-  The  permanent  fleet  then  was  from  its  very  origin  a  fleet  d 

none  ii66b  ft 

fleet  of  mer-  mercenaries,  and  was  maintained  from  the  royal  revenue  jast  i? 

oenanes.  .  . , 

a  band  of  Braban^ons  might  have  been,  although,  as  the  Engtisl 

merchant   service  was   the  readiest   resource  for  recruits,  tlK 

royal  fleet  was  chiefly  manned  by  Englishmen.     John's  mti 

armament  was  organised  on  this  plan ;  but  it  is  not  until  aA? 

the  date  of  the  Charter,  which  limits  our  present  inquiries,  thtf 

its  importance  comes  into  historical  prominence.     The  legisls 

tion  of  the  Admiralty,  which  is  referred  to  the  present  period 

by  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  either  antedated,  or  s? 

modified   by  translation  and  adaptation  that  it  is  not  to  bf 

recognised  as  twelfth-century  work. 

The  Mnj?  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  mercenary  forff 

was  the  pay-  ^  ^  ,  •' 

master.  of  army  and  navy  was,  so  far  as  its  maintenance  is  concerned, 
depfendent  on  no  authority  but  that  of  the  king,  who  paid  b 
expenses,  as  he  did  all  other  national  and  personal  expenses,  cf^ 
of  the  general  fund  accruing  to  the  Exchequer,  over  which  tl» 
national  council  neither  possessed  nor  as  yet  claimed  control 

Judicature.        163.  The  judicial  measures  of  Henry  II  constitute  a  veryim* 

'  Bened.  i.  171 ;  ii.  128.  *  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  493- 

'  Henry  II  had  one  ship  of  his  own  until  Becket  ordered  thwe  t*7 
good  ones  to  be  built  and  equipped ;  these  he  preseMted  to  his  nttsttf 
W.  Fitz-Stephen  (V.  S.  Thorn.),  i.  193.  The  full  number  funushed  bjthe 
Cinque  Ports  under  Edward  III  was  fifty-seven,  twenty-one  euch.  by  Do^ 
and  Hastings,  five  each  by  Ronmey,  Hythe,  and  Sandwich. 
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portant  part  of  his  general  policy.  They  have  been  noticed  in  Recapitula- 
their  personal  and  political  bearing  in  the  last  chapter.  We  have  judicial 
there  seen  how  the  original  impulse  was  given  to  his  reforms  Bieni^  II; 
by  the  terms  on  which  the  Crown  was  secured  to  him,  how 
those  reforms  were  moulded  by  his  peculiar  genius  or  by  the 
influence  of  well-chosen  advisers,  the  tradition  of  the  Exchequer, 
forming  an  important  element ;  how  the  several  steps  in  advance 
were  partly  guided  by  a  desire  to  limit  the  judicial  power  of  the 
great  feudal  vassals,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  the  misuse 
by  the  local  magnates  of  that  influence  in  the  county  courts 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  We  have  accordingly  noted 
the  chief  occasions  on  which  the  sherifls,  and  even  the  royal 
judges,  were  brought  to  special  account,  and  displaced  to  make 
way,  either  for  men  who  had  received  a  better  legal  training,  or 
for  such  as  were  less  closely  connected  with  the  ruling  families 
of  the  district,  or  for  those  who  would  bring  the  shire  adminis- 
tration into  more  thorough  concert  with  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration, if  not  completely  under  its  control.     We  have  traced,  and  of 

.  Eichard'a 

under  the  history  of  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  Pitz-Peter,  a  ministers, 
growing  spirit  of  legal  reform,  a  rapid  invention  of  new  ma- 
chinery or  adaptation  of  the  old  machinery  to  new  ends,  not 
indeed  free  from  the  imputation  that  it  was  chiefly  stimulated 
by  financial  considerations,  but  still  in  its  ultimate  results  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  and  conscious  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
self-government.  And  we  have  further  inferred  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  commons  at  the  date  of 
the  Great  Charter  was  produced  by  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  kingdom  was  placed  by  these  changes :  that  whilst 
on  the  one  hand  they  had  given  to  the  king  an  overwhelming 
power,  they  had  on  the  other  revealed  to  the  Three  Estates  the 
unity  of  their  interests,  and  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  well- 
compacted  fabric  of  liberty.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  mecha- 
nical workings  involved  in  this  history. 

Henry  at  his  accession  found  the  administrative  system  in  the  Condition  of 
most  attenuated  state.     Twenty  years  of  misrule  had  seen  the  1155. 
polity  of  his  grandfather  broken  up  rather  than  suspended,  and 
very  few  of  the  old  servants  of  the  State  survived.   Such  judicial 

Qq  a 
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Reforms  of  machinery  as  existed  seems  to  have  been  sustained  by  Richird 
hisown  *  de  Lucy,  but  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  the  pacifiatkc 
had  only  given  time  to  attempt  the  uprooting  of  the  e?ils  of 
misrule,  not  to  lay  the  foundations  or  to  rebuild  the  fabric  oft 
sound  goTemment.  Hence  Henry's  reforms,  although,  so  fara» 
he  was  able  to  get  aid  from  his  grandfather's  ministers,  tli«y 
were  based  upon  the  older  system,  owe  very  much  to  the  king 
himself,  and,  from  the  outset  of  the  reign,  exhibit  marks  o: 
decided  growth  and  difference  from  the  former  state  of  thiiigi 
The  Exchequer  was  restored  under  Bishop  Nigel  as  it  had  existed 
under  Bishop  Eoger,  but  the  Curia  Regis  from  the  first  present^ 
a  much  more  definite  appearance  than  before.  Still  one  witli 
the  Exchequer  in  its  personal  staff,  it  has  much  more  \vAt- 
pendent  action  and  a  wider  sphere ;  it  developes  a  new  acJ 
elaborate  system  of  rules  and  customs.  The  king's  persooil 
tribunal  continues  to  be  a  supreme  and  ultimate  report,  but  tbe 
royal  judicature  from  time  to  time  throws  off  offshoots,  whicfc 
before  the  end  of  the  period  constitute  a  system  of  courts  ad 
jurisdictions  that  with  some  developments  and  modificaticfi^ 
subsist  to  our  own  day. 

The  judicature  may  be  divided  into  three  branches,  the  centn^ 
and  supreme  court  or  courts,  the  provincial,  popular,  or  commco 
law  tribunals,  and  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  by  which  the  first 
interfered  with,  regulated,  and  remodelled  the  second  :  and  tb^ 
may  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  their  authority;  first,  the  king- 
courts;  secondly,  the  itinerant  justices;  thirdly, the  local  tribmol*^ 
The  Ezche-  The  Exchequer  and  the  Curia  Begis  continue  throughout  tb:^ 
Curia  Regis,  period  to  exist  in  that  close  union  which  proves  their  oiigini' 
identity;  but  whereas  under  Henry  I  the  financial  character 
under  Henry  II  the  judicial  aspect,  of  the  board  is  the  mod 
prominent.  In  the  former  reign  the  Curia  Regis,  except  wbe 
the  king  takes  a  personal  share  in  the  business,  seems  to  be  a 
judicial  session  of  the  Exchequer,  an  adaptation  of  Exchequer 
machinery  to  judicial  purposes ;  under  the  latter  the  Exchequer 
seems  to  be  rather  a  financial  session  of  the  Curia  Regis.  Tbe 
king  is  ostensibly  the  head  of  the  one  ^  the  justiciar  the  princip^ 

^  '  Begia  Curia,  in  qaa  ipse  in  propiia  perBon*  jura  deoemit ; . .  ex  dSf» 


Division  of 
the  subject 
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actor  in  the  other ;  but  still  the  fabric  is  the  same :  the  judffes  Clow  union 

.  .  JO     of  the  two. 

are  the  same;   the  transactions  of  the  Curia  frequently  take 

place  in  the  chamber  of  the  Exchequer,  and  are  recorded  in  its 
Bolls;  and,  through  all  the  changes  by  which  the  Curia  is 
modelled  and  divided,  the  Exchequer  forms  a  rallying-point, 
or  common  ground,  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  supreme 
judicature  seem  to  meet,  as  in  the  more  modem  Cour;t  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  at  the  present  day. 

The  financial  system  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  existed  under  Continuity 
Henry  I,  has  been  already  described,  and  illustrated  from  the  quer  usages, 
single  Pipe  Boll  of  the  reign  as  well  as  from  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  ^  The  latter  work  describes  the  practice  of  the  year 
II 78,  in  language  which  shows  a  substantial  agreement  with  the 
system  presented  in  the  Boll  of  1 130.  This  organisation  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here.  The  points  in  which 
change  and  development  are  traceable  are  either  minute  matters 
of  procedure,  which  scarcely  come  within  the  view  of  constitu- 
tional history,  or  matters  of  legal  interest  which  belong  more 
strictly  to  the  history  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  itinerant  jurisdic-  Special  lejpu 
tions.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  taking  special  cognisance  of  theExche- 
suits  touching  the  revenue,  possessing  a  different  body  of  judges 
and  a  distinct  code  of  customs,  has  not  yet  a  separate  existence ; 
but  it  may  be  justly  presumed  that  where  such  suits  were  enter- 
tained, the  judges  before  whom  they  were  tried  would  be  those 
who  were  most  familiar  with  the  financial  work.  The  fines  levied 
for  legal  purposes,  which  were  originally  the  determinate  agree- 
ments between  litigants  drawn  up  and  recorded  in  the  king's 
court,  and  were  a  source  of  constant  income  to  the  Crown, 
were  regularly  concluded  'ad  scaccarium*;'  but  the  judges  who 
witnessed  the  transaction  were  not  a  permanent  committee  of 
oflScers ;  they  were  apparently  a  selection  for  each  occasion  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Curia,  all  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable, 
equally  eligible  and  of  equal  authority.  The  records  of  the 
Exchequer  grow  during  the  period  in  bulk  and  in  number :  the 

principaliter  residet  [in  scaccario]  immo  et  praesidet  primus  in  regno 
capitalis^ilicet  juBtitia.'     Dialogus,  i.  c.  4.  ^  Above,  p.  377* 

^  See  illustrations  of  business  done  'ad  Bcaccarium*  in  the  reign  of 
Henxy  II  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  144, 145. 
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Pipe  Biolls  of  Henry  11^  are  supplemented  under  John  by 
Oblate,  Liberate,  and  Mise  Rolls  \  in  which  the  particular  out- 
goings on  the  heads  of  royal  allowances,  benefactions,  and  other 
payments  are  circumstantially  recorded.  The  Great  Bolls  of  the 
Pipe  however  continue  to  contain  the  summaries  and  autboii- 
tative  details  of  the  national  account. 

The  Curia  Regis  of  Henry  11  attained  its  ultimate  const^tntioo 
by  a  long  series  of  somewhat  rapid  changes.  In  the  early  yesn 
of  the  reign  it  appears  to  be,  as  it  had  been  under  Henry  I, » 
tribunal  of  exceptional  resort  to  which  appeals,  although  increas- 
ing in  number,  were  still  comparatively  rare,  and  the  action  of 
which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  nationtl 
council.  The  king  himself  took  a  leading  part  in  the  busines. 
much  of  which  was  done  in  his  presence;  and  even  in  his 
absence  the  action  of  the  justiciar  seems  to  depend  on  the  ro}il 
pleasure  as  indicated  by  special  writs.  Such  at  least  is  tbe 
impression  made  by  the  long  details  of  litigation  contained  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Battle,  and  in  the  account  of  Richard  de  Anestj. 
A\  ho  has  preserved  the  record  of  his  delays  and  expenses  is 
a  suit  which  lasted  from  1158  to  1163^  Yet  side  by  si^ 
with  this  there  appears  a  show  of  judicial  activity  among  tb 
subordinate  members  of  the  household,  the  court,  and  the 
Exchequer.  The  Chancellor,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lives  cf 
S.  Thomas,  was  constantly  employed  in  judicial  work,  whether 
in  attendance  on  the  king,  or,  as  the  Pipe  Rolls  also  testify,  u 
provincial  visitations.     As  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  rago. 


^  Only  three  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II  are  in  print,  one  of  Richaid,  td 
one  of  the  reign  of  John :  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  terat 
for  the  two  former  reigns  might  be  published.  They  are  the  onlycosa- 
plete  series  of  records  for  the  period,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  ligbt  <a 
every  department  of  history,  although  commonly  known  only  through  tlK 
medium  of  Madox's  work. 

*  The  Fines  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John  were  edited  by  Hunti? 
among  the  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  in  1835  and  1S44;  tbt 
Rotuli  de  oblatis  of  John  and  the  Rotuli  *  de  Liberate  ac  de  Misis  & 
Fraastitis*  in  1844  by  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy;  the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis cl 
Richard  and  John  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  1 835  ;  and  the  dose  and  I^tea* 
Rolls  of  John  between  1833  and  1844  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy. 

'  This  important  record  is  only  to  be  found  in  Sir  F.  Palgrare*s  1^ 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  (vol.  ii),  where  it  is  illastntc^ 
by  most  interesting  notes. 
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Henry  of  Essex  the  Constable,  Thomas  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Trials  in  the 
earl  of  Leicester  the  cojusticiar,  are  found  hearing  pleas  in 
different  counties  *.  The  Chancellor,  if  we  may  believe  the  con- 
sistent evidence  of  his  biographers,  habitually  relieved  the  king 
of  the  irksome  part  of  his  judicial  duties  \  From  the  Con-  The  Cum  in 
stitutions  of  Clarendon  again  we  learn  that  the  Curia  Regis 
possessed  the  organisation  of  an  established  tribunal,  the  action 
of  which  in  ecclesiastical  cases  must  be  held  to  prove  a  still 
wider  action  in  secular  causes.  In  11 65,  the  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Constitutions,  we  have  an  agreement  between  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  S.  Alban's  attested  by  several  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  title  of  justices ',  and 
in  II 66  we  come  to  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which  marks  an  In 1 166. 
epoch  in  the  administration  of,  at  least,  the  criminal  law. 
During  these  years — for  such  is  the  reasonable  inference — the 
judicial  work  of  the  Curia  Regis  had  been  growing  until  it  was 
more  than  the  king  and  his  regular  ministers  of  state  could  dis- 
patch, and  was  thus  falling,  even  more  completely  than  it  had 
done  under  Henry  I,  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  system  of  recognitions  was,  as  the  Constitu-  Increase  of 
tious  of  Clarendon  prove,  in  full  play,  and  the  superior  chances 
of  justice  which  that  system  afforded  were  drawing  larger 
business  to  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  a  va8t 
'  officina  brevium,'  with  a  body  of  trained  clerks  ^  and  a  regular 
code  of  practical  jurisprudence.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable 
to  discover  the  date  at  which  the  Great  Assize  was  issued ;  if 
this  were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  coincide  with  • 
one  of  the  periods  at  which  great  changes  were  made  in  the 
judicial  staff. 

The  first  however  of  these  epochs  is  the  year  1166.     The 

*  Pipe  BoUb  of  Henry  II,  pp.  17,  26,  65.  An  assize  of  the  Chancellor 
and  Henry  of  Essex  is  mentioned  in  Essex,  pleas  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  second  year.  In  the  fourth  year 
are  entered  pleas  of  the  Chancellor  in  Middlesex. 

»  Roger  of  Pontigny  (V.  S.  Thorn,  ed.  Giles),  i.  103  ;  W.  Fitz-Stephen, 
ibid.  i.  170,  186. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  50 :  Foimnlare  Angl.  p.  xix. 

*  Under  Becket  as  Chancellor  were  fifty-two  clerks ;  some  of  them  how- 
ever belonged  to  his  private  retinae.     W.  Fitz-Stephen,  i.  196. 
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changes  in  the  Curia  Begis  at  this  date  were  so  great  aB  to  call 
for  especial  notice  from  John  of  Salisbury,  even  in  the  height  cf 
the  Becket  controversy*;  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  year,  denotes  the  character  of  the  changes. 
Yet  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  directed  to  the  improyemeni 
of  provincial  justice  j  and  it  was  carried  out,  not  by  a  new  hodj 
of  judges,  but  by  two  of  the  king*8  ministers,  the  justiciar  aod 
the  earl  of  Essex,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriffs,  who,  actii^ 
under  royal  writ  as  administrators  of  the  new  law,  still  engrofised 
the  title  of  'justitiae  errantes*.'  The  development  of  tk 
central  jurisdiction  is  traceable  by  inference  from  that  of  tlie 
provincial  judicature.  The  four  Exchequer  officers'  who  asseastd 
the  aid  pir  fiUe  marier  in  11 68  are  found  hearing  placitaaod 
attesting  concords  shortly  after ;  it  follows  that  they  acted  not  onlj 
as  taxers  but  as  judges.  The  six  circuits  of  the  tallagers  of  1173 
were  no  doubt  suggestive  of  the  two  circuits  of  the  justices  in 

1 175  and  the  six  circuits  of  the  judges  in  1 176  *.  It  is  then  to 
these  years,  from  11 66  to  1176,  that  we  must  refer  the  creation 
or  development  of  the  large  staff  of  judges  in  the  Curia  Bxp 
which  we  find  acting  in  1178.     All  the  eighteen  justices  of 

1 1 76  were  officers  of  the  Exchequer;  some  of  them  are  fon»i 
in  1 175  holding  'placita  Curiae  Eegis'  in  bodies  of  three  or 
four  judges  ^  and  not  in  the  same  combinations  in  which  tber 
took  their  judicial  journeys.  We  can  scarcely  help  the  cos- 
elusion  that  the  new  jurisprudence  was  being  administered  bj 

'  '  Quae  autem  circa  Anglorum  curiam  innovantur,  ubi  rerum  crdiK 
mutationea  sunt,  vobis  notiora  esse  arbitror  quam  nobb.'  John  of  Salisbo? 
writes  thus  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter;  £p.  145. 

*  Above,  p.  389,  note  i. 

'  Hichard  of  llchester,  Wido  dean  of  Waltham,  Reginald  of  WareoBC 
and  William  Basset,  were  the  four.     See  Madoz,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  I03,  I45> 

*  See  the  lists  for  1176,  in  Bened.  i.  107;  Madox,  Hbt.  Exch.  p.  S6; 
and  those  for  11 73  are  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  only.  In  1175,  Ranulph  Glanvili 
and  Hugh  de  Cressi  visited  the  eastern  and  midland  counties^  William  ii 
Lanvalei  and  Thomas  Basset  the  south  and  west.    Ibid.  p.  85. 

^  For  instance,  in  11 76  William  Fitz-Ralph,  Bertram  de  Veidun.  ai^ 
William  Basset  hear  pleas  in  Curia  Regis  touching  Buckinghamshire  a>^ 
Bedfordshire :  yet,  on  the  eyre,  these  two  counties  are  visited  by  tbrM 
other  judges  ;  moreover  Bertram  de  Verdun  visited  Worcestershire,  and tli« 
other  two  with  Hugh  de  Gundeville  visited  seven  midland  counties.  TU 
first  placita  Curiae  R^s  mentioned  by  Madox  are  in  11 75.  Hist  Bick- 
pp.  64,  65. 
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committees  of  tlie  general  body  of  justices,  who  were  equally 

qualified  to  sit  in  the  Curia  and  Exchequer  and  to  undertake 

the  fiscal  and  judicial  work  of  the  eyre. 

The  year  11 78  furnishes  another  epoch.     Henry  finding  that  Henry  re- 

duces  the 

the  eighteen  judges  of  the  Curia  were  too  many,  that  they  caused  number  in 
entanglements  in  the  business  of  the  court,  and  expense  and 
distress  to  the  suitors,  reduced  them  at  once  to  five^.  Some 
were  dismissed  perhaps  for  misconduct ;  but  very  many  of  the 
existing  judges  reappear  again  in  functions  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  those  which  they  had  discharged  before.  Yet  the 
statement  of  the  diminution  of  their  number,  which  is  made  by 
a  historian  singularly  well  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
court,  has  considerable  significance.  From  this  date  we  may  The  Curia 
fix  the  existence  of  the  sittings  of  the  Curia  Begis  '  in  Banco.'  banoo.' 
Their  proceedings  are  still  nominally  transacted  '  coram  rege,' 
but  nominally  only.  '  The  five  are  to  hear  all  the  complaints 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  do  right,  and  not  to  depai*t  from  the 
Curia  Kegis.'  Questions  which  are  too  hard  for  them  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  king  in  person,  who  will  decide  them  with  the 
advice  of  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom. 

The  year  11 79  witnessed  another  change,  possibly  however  of  Changes  in 
persons  rather  than  of  system.  The  great  justiciar  had  resigned, 
and  Henry  had  put  the  office  as  it  were  into  commission,  em- 
ploying the  bishops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Winchester  as  heads 
of  three  bodies  of  itinerant  judges,  each  containing  two  clerks 
and  three  knights.  A  fourth  body,  to  which  the  northern 
counties  were  assigned,  contained  Kanulf  Glanvill,  who  was  to 
succeed,  the  next  year,  to  the  justiciarship,  with  five  other 
judges.     This  fourth  committee,  according  to  the  chronicler, 

^  Benedict,  i.  207 :  *  Itaqae  dominus  rex  moram  faciens  in  Anglia  quae- 
sivit  de  justitiis  quo8  in  Anglia  constituerat,  si  bene  et  modeste  tractave- 
nint  homines  r^;ni ;  et  cum  dididsset  quod  terra  et  homines  terrae  nimis 
gravati  essent  ex  tanta  justitiarum  multitudine,  quia  octodecim  erant 
numero ;  per  consilium  sapientium  regni  sui  quinque  tantum  ele^t,  duos 
scilicet  clericoe  et  tres  laicos  :  et  erant  onmes  de  privata  familia  sua.  Et 
statuit  quod  illi  quinque  audirent  omnes  clamores  regni,  et  rectum  faoerent, 
et  quod  a  Curia  Regis  non  recederent,  sed  ibi  ad  audiendum  clamores 
hominum  remanerent,  ita  ut,  si  aliqua  quaestio  inter  eos  veniret  quae  per 
eoB  ad  finem  duci  non  posset,  auditui  regio  praesentaretur  et  sicut  ei  et 
sapientioribus  regni  placeret  terminaretar.' 
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The  Curia  entered  into  the  place  assigned  in  1178  to  the  five  iodizes 
retained  in  the  Curia ;  '  these  six  are  the  justices  constituted  in 
the  Curia  E«gis  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people^:'  ^y 
the  circuit  most  remote  from  the  capital  was  assigned  to  thea 
we  are  not  told,  hut  as  the  whole  business  of  the  eyre  was  oon- 
eluded  between  April  i  and  August  27,  there  could  have  beer 
no  insuperable  difficulty. 

This  is  the  last  notice  of  the  constitution  of  the  Curia  ^gis 
which  the  historians  of  Henry's  reign  liave  preserved  to  us :  aad 
the  modifications  which  are  traceable  in  records  from  this  point 
to  the  date  of  Magna  Carta  are  of  personal  rather  than  legii 
importance^  The  work  of  GlanviU  furnishes  us  with  the  roles 
of  procedure;  the  Botuli  Curiae  Regis  which  begin  in  1194 
afford  a  record  of  the  actual  business  done,  and  the  names  of  the 
judges  employed  are  dispoverable  from  these  and  other  records. 

General  con-      So  far  then  as  concerns  the  framework  of  the  supreme  jnd:- 

cliisionasto  .  ,  .  * 

thef^rowth    cature,  our  conclusion  for  the  present  is  this:  from   the  j&s 

of  the  Curia.  .  ^  ^ 

1 1 79  sessions  of  'justitiarii  in  Banco  ^'  are  regularly  held  in  tlie 
Curia  B^gis,  nominally  but  not  actually  'coram  rege.'  These 
justices  are  a  selection  from  a  much  larger  staff,  before  whoa 
Exchequer  business  is  done,  and  who  undertake  the  work  of  the 
circuits:  and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  selection  wis 
altered  from  time  to  time,  possibly  from  year  to  year.  Their 
work  was  to  hear  all  suits  that  were  brought  before  the  king, 
not  only  criminal  but  civil,  cases  in  which  the  revenue  or  rights 
of  the  king  were  touched,  and  cases  of  private  litigation  with 
which  the  king,  except  as  supreme  judge,  had  no  concern  :  all  the 
business  in  fact  which  came  at  a  later  period  before  the  oourti 
of  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.     Althougb 

*  Bened.  i.  238  ;  R.  de  Diceto,  c.  605. 

'  GlanviU,  lib.  ii.  6 ;  viii.  c.  1 ;  xi.  c.  i :  *  coram  JustitiiB  Domini  Regis  m 
banco  residentibaa.*  Coke's  notion  that  by  this  sessioa  of  the  jadges  t^ 
Common  Bench  or  Court  of  Common  Plena  is  meant,  is  mentioned  bj  Mad<a 
only  to  refute  it ;  Hist.  Exch.  p.  546.  Fobs  also  argues  conclusively  acraooft 
it;  Judges  of  England,  ii.  161.    See  also  Hardy's  Introduction  to  the  Close 

Rolls,  vol.  i.  pp.  zxv.  sq.     Instances  of  Final  Concords  made  before  the 

justices  of  the  Curia,  answering  to  those  described  by  GlanviU  as  made 
before  the  justices  in  Banco,  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Formulare  Anglica- 
num,  pp.  317  sq.,  and  in  the  Fines  pubUshed  by  the  Record  Commi»a.oa ; 
above,  p.  598,  note  2. 
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their  deliberations  were  not  held  in  the  king's  presence,  thej  The  later 
followed  his  person,  or  the  justiciar  in  the  king's  absence ;  a  rule  the  oouru. 
which  must  have  been  most  burdensome  to  ordinary  suitors,  and 
which  accordingly,  so  far  as  touches  private  civil  suits  or  'com- 
munia  placita/  was  abolished  by  Magna  Carta.  The  fixing  of 
the  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  broke  up  the  unity  of  the 
Curia  ^ ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
that  the  general  staff  was  divided  into  three  distinct  and  per- 
manent bodies  of  judges,  each  under  its  own  chief. 

But  the  court  or  courts  thus  organised  must  no  longer  be  The  court 

_  .  ,  of  royal 

regarded  as  the  last  resource  of  suitors.  The  reservation  of  audience, 
knotty  cases  to  be  decided  by  the  king  with  the  council  of  his 
wise  men  ',  cases  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogus  de  Scac- 
cario,  included  questions  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  law  in  general ', 
continues  the  ancient  personal  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign.  The 
very  act  that  seems  to  give  stability  and  consistency  to  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia,  reduces  it  to  a  lower  rank. 
The  judicial  supremacy  of  the  kinc^  is  not  limited  or  fettered  by  The  judicial 

.  •  supremacy 

the  new  rule;  it  has  thrown  off  an  o£&hoot,  or,  as  the  astro- or  the  king, 
nomical  theorists  would  say,  a  nebulous  envelope,  which  has  rolled 
up  into  a  compact  body,  but  the  old  nucleus  of  light  remains  un- 
impaired.    The  royal  justice,  diffused  through  the  close  personal 
council*,  or  tempered  and  adapted  by  royal  grace  and  equity 

under  the  pen  of  the  chancellor^,  or  exercised  in  the  national 

I 

'  By  the  seyenteenth  article  of  Magna  Carta.    The  Provisiona  of  the 

(        Exchequer,  i  a  £dw.  I,  and  the  Articuli  super  Cartas,  a8  Edw.  I,  c  4,  forbid 
Common  Pleas  to  be  holden  henceforth  in  the  Exchequer. 
'  Above,  p.  601.  ThB  same  principle  is  stated  in  the  Articles  of  the  Assize 

!        of  Northampton :  '  Nisi  tarn  grandis  sit  querela  quod  non  possit  deduci  sine 
domino  rege,  vel  talis  quam  justitiae  ei  reportent  pro  dubitatione  sua/ 

'  *  Dialogus, i.  c.  8  :  'Si  .  .  .  fieri  contigerit,  nt  inter  ipsos  majores  dissensi- 

onis  oriatur  oocasio  .  . ,  honun  omnium  oognitio  ipsi  principi  reseryabitur/ 

*  See  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Essay  on  the  Juiisdiction  of  the  King*8 
Council,  and  Dicey*s  Essay  on  the  Privy  CounciL 

I  *  The  growth  of  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction  does  not  fall  within  the 

present  period ;  but  the  increased  importance  of  his  position  is  remarkable, 
and  the  germ  of  his  future  functions  was  in  being  already.  William  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  was  one  of  Becket's  clerks,  writes  thus :  *  Cancellarii  Angliae 
est  ut  secundus  a  rege  in  regno  habeatur,  ut  altera  parte  sigilli  regii,  quod 
et  ad  ejus  pertinet  custodiam,  propria  signet  mandata  ;  ut  capella  regis  in 
ipsiuB  sit  dispositione  et  cura,  ut  vacantes  archiepiscopatus,  episcopatus, 

I         abbatias  et  baronias  cadentes  in  manu  regis  ipse  siiscipiat  et  oonservet ;  ut  ^ 
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lt«  (x>n-  assembly  as  in  the  ancient  witenagemot^  or  concentrated  in  tLe 
hands  of  an  irresponsible  executive  in  the  Star  Chamber,  has  for 
many  generations  and  in  many  Tarious  forms  to  assert  is 
vitality,  unimpaired  by  its  successive  emanations. 

The  growth       In  tracing  the  history  of  the  central  judicature  we  have  had 

rantjudica-  to  anticipate  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction.  The  whole  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  The  circuits  of  the  royal  officers  for  fiscal  aad 
judicial  purposes,  which  we  have  traced  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  I 
continue  to  have  the  same  character  under  Henry  II,  the  judicial 
forms  following  rather  than  preceding  the  fiscal.  In  1 1 66  the 
itinerant  court  receives  new  and  full  instructions  from  tbir 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  but  it  is  still  the  Curia  Begis  in  progress, 

Formation    a  great  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  sherifGs  ^.      In  1176 

and  changes     ,        ,        .  .  ,  . 

of  circuits,  six  circuits  are  formed,  eighteen  judges  are  specially  told  off  in 
six  detachments,  as  had  been  done  in  the  fiscal  iter  of  11 73:  b 
1 178,  1 1 79,  and  1 1 80  there  seem  to  be  four  circuits,  and  the 
arrangements  in  the  later  years  vary  between  two  and  six. 
Under  Richard  we  have  still  further  modifications,  and  the  same 
in  the  early  years  of  John,  none  of  them  however  involving  a  new 
principle  of  construction,  but  all  perhaps  implying  a  restricti<» 

omnibus  regis  adsit  consiliis,  ut  etiam  non  vocaius  aooedat;  ut  omnia 
sigilliferi  regii  clerici  sui  manu  signentur,  omnia  cancellarii  oodaHo  di»- 
ponantur ;  item  ut,  suftragantibus  ei  per  Dei  gratiam  vitae  meritts^  na 
moriatur  nisi  archiepiscopus  aut  episcopus,  si  voluerit.  Inde  est  quod  cac- 
cellaria  emenda  non  est.'  V.  S.  Thorn,  i.  186.  The  Dialogue  de  Scaocam 
represents  the  justiciar  as  'primus  post  regem;*  the  term  'secundo^  % 
rege '  probably  means  next  after  the  justiciar ;  the  form  is  frequently  qkc 
by  £ecket*s  fnends.  The  Dialogus  (lib.  i.  c.  5)  confirms  most  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  biographer  just  cited ;  nothing  is  done  without  his  coiiLsestf 
and  advice  either  in  the  Curia  or  in  the  Exchequer;  he  has  char^  of  tlie 
royal  seal,  sealing  it  up  into  its  looulus  or  purse,  which  ia  kept  by  tk 
treasurer. 

The  statement  that  the  chancery  is  not  purchaseable  is  disprored  bj 
some  important  exceptions.  See  above,  pp.  384,  497.  The  fact  that  tke 
chancellor  was  always  in  attendance  on  the  king  led  to  the  petitions  fer 
royal  grace  and  favour  being  entrusted  to  him,  first  for  custody,  aisd 
afterwards  for  hearing.  Hence  arose  the  equitable  jurisdiction  by  which 
he  remedied  the  *  summum  jus^  of  the  common  law  or  promised  remedies  im 
cases  which  were  not  provided  for  by  the  common  lawyers. 

^  The  action  of  a  justice  itinerant  at  Bedford  in  1163  was  one  of  the 

grounds  of  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  Becket;  the  judge  was  Simoo 

Fitz-Peter,  who  had  ceased  to  be  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  two  years  before. 
Bog.  Pont.  S.  T.  C.  i.  114. 
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of  the  local  jurisdictioDs  of  the  sheriff  and  the  shire-moot*.     At  itinerant 

•*  ,  juBtioes. 

last,  in  the  eighteenth  clause  of  Magna  Carta,  the  king  ander- 
takes  to  send  two  justices  four  times  a  year  to  take  the  assizes 
of  Mort  d'ancester,  Novel  disseisin,  and  Darrein  presentment. 
This  arrangement  proved  no  doubt  far  too  burdensome  to  be 
continued,  but  the  changes  indicated  in  the  re-issues  of  the 
Charter  and  carried  into  effect  in  periodical  iters  of  the  judges 
lie  beyond  our  present  inquiry.  The  justices  of  the  year 
II 76  are  the  first  to  whom  the  name  Juslitiarii  Itinerantes  is 
given  in  the  Pipe  B^Us  :  the  commissioners  of  11 70  are  called 
Bar  ones  errantes:  '  perlustrantes  judices'  is  the  term  used  by 
the  author  of  Dialogus ;  the  sheriffs  were  the  '  errantes  justitiae' 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury  in  1159.  ^^  various  applications 
of  the  terms  may  mark  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  a 
system  by  which  the  sheriffs  were  deprived  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  functions. 

The  visits  of  the  itinerant  justices  form  the  link  between  the  The  courts 

,  _      of  these  jus- 

Curia  Regis  and  the  Shire-moot,  between  royal  and  popular  ticesareftiii 

justice,  between  the  old  system  and  the  new.  The  courts  in  courts, 
which  they  preside  are  the  ancient  county  courts,  under  new 
conditions,  but  substantially  identical  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  full  shire- moot  consists,  as  before,  of  all  the 
lords  of  land  and  their  stewards,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
townships,  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve  and  four  men  from  each ; 
but  the  times  of  meeting,  the  sphere  of  business,  and  the  nature 
of  procedure  during  the  period  before  us  have  undergone  great 
and  significant  changes,  some  of  which  can  be  minutely  traced, 
whilst  others  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  conjecture. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  shire-moot  was  held  twice  a  year:  ^^^h^SfJ^tj, 
county  court  of  Henry  I  was  held  as  it  had  been  in  Kingoo^y 
Edward's  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  '  Leges  Henrici  I,'  twice 
a  year  still.  Yet  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter, 
issued  by  Henry  III  in  12 17,  it  is  ordered  that  the  county  court 
shall  meet  not  more  than  once  a  month,  or  less  frequently  where 
such  has  been  the  custom.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  date 

*  Above,  pp.  505  aq. 
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lucrenflo  of    or  the  causes  of  so  great  a  cliansre.     Possibly  the  6heri&  had 

small  suite  .  °  .  . 

in  the  abused  their  power  of  summoning  special  meetings  and  of  finiof 

oounty 

court!.  absentees  ;  a  custom  which  comes  into  prominence  in  the  re^ 
of  Henry  III,  and  which  shows  that  it  was  the  direct  interest 
of  the  sheriffs  to  multiply  the  occasions  of  summons.  Pcesib^ 
it  may  have  arisen  from  the  increase  of  business  under  the  new 
system  of  writs  and  assizes,  which  involved  the  freqaent  adjooni- 
ment  of  the  court  for  short  terms:  possibly  firom  an  earlier  usa^ 
by  which  the  practice  of  the  county  court  was  assimilated  tc 
that  of  the  hundred  with  the  special  object  of  determining  soib 
betweeu  litigants  from  dififerent  hundreds  or  liberties.  Or  it 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  mare 
important  suits  from  the  shire-moot,  the  natural  result  of  whid 
would  be  the  increase  of  the  number  of  less  important  meetings 
for  the  convenience  of  petty  suitors. 
Limitations  The  power  of  the  sheriff,  again,  had  been  very  much  limited 
ofthe  sheriff,  not  only  by  the  course  of  political  events  noticed  in  the  list 
chapter,  but  by  the  process  of  centering  the  administration  at 
justice  in  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  justices  and  the  Cnru 
Regis, — ^a  process  the  stages  of  which  may  be  more  easily  tnced. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  sherifis  were  the  *  errantes 
justitiae,'  only  occasionally  superseded  and  superintended  by  tk 
itinerant  justices.  As  sheriff,  probably,  they  presided  in  ibe 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  suitors  were  the  judg^es,  and 
were  answerable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  :  as  ropl 
justices  they  acted  under  special  writ,  managed  the  pleas  of  thr 
Crown,  and  conducted  the  tourn  and  leet,  or  the  courts  whicb 
were  afterwards  so  called.  In  1166  they  were  still  in  the  saine 
position ;  the  itinerant  justices  by  themselves,  and  the  Bheri&  bj 
themselves,  received  and  acted  on  the  presentment  of  the  graod 
juries.  But  from  1170,  after  the  great  inquest  into  their  esmt- 
tions^,  their  authority  is  more  and  more  limited.  In  the  Assue 
of  Northampton  they  are  rather  servants  than  colleagues  of  the 
itinerant  justices;  in  1194  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  00 
more  be  justices  in  their  own  counties,  and  the  elective  ofito  of 

*  Above,  p.  472. 
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coroner  is  instituted  to  relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  keeping  The  sheriff 
the  pleas  of  the  Crown  ^  In  11 95  the  duty  of  receiving  the  oath  hold  pleas  of 
of  the  peace  is  laid,  not  on  the  sheriffs,  hut  on  knights  assigned 
in  each  county,  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs  being  only  to  receive  and 
keep  the  criminals  taken  by  these  knights  until  the  coming  of 
the  justices.  In  12 15  the  barons  propose  that  the  sherifis  shall 
no  longer  meddle  with  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  without  the 
coroners' ;  whilst  the  Great  Charter,  in  the  clause  founded  on 
that  proposal,  forbids  either  sheriff  or  coroner  to  hold  such  pleas 
at  all.  We  may  question  whether  these  regulations  were  strictly 
observed,  especially  as  before  the  year  1258  the  sheriffs  seem  to 
be  as  powerful  as  ever,  but  they  show  a  distinct  policy  of  sub- 
stituting the  action  of  the  justices  for  that  of  the  sheriffs,  a 
policy  which  might  have  led  to  judicial  absolutism  were  it  not 
that  the  growing  institution  of  trial  by  jury  vested  in  the  free- 
men of  the  county  far  more  legal  power  than  it  took  away  from 
the  sheriffs.  These  officers  too  had  long  ceased  even  remotely 
to  represent  the  local  feeling  or  interest. 

The  shire-moot  which  assembled  to  meet  the  itinerant  ludires  The  ftuieat 

•*      ^      county 

was,  however,  a  much  more   complete   representation  of  the  court  held 

,  .  bytheitine- 

county  than  the  ordinary  county  court  which  assembled  from  rant  jus- 

...  tices. 

month  to  month.     The  great  franchises,  liberties,  and  manors 

which  by  their  tenure  were  exempted  from  shire-moot  and 
hundred  were,  before  these  visitors,  on  equal  terms  with  the 
freeholders  of  the  geldable,  as  the  portion  of  the  county  was 
called,  which  had  not  fallen  into  the  franchises.  Not  even  the 
tenants  of  a  great  escheat  in  the  royal  hands  escaped  the  obli- 
gation to  attend  their  visitation'.  The  representation  was 
thoroughly  organised :  side  by  side  with  the  reeve  and  four 
men  of  the  rural  townships  appeared  the  twelve  legal  men  of 
each  of  the  chartered  boroughs  which  owed  no  suit  to  the 
ordinary  county  court*.     In  the  formation  of  the  jury  of  pre- 

*  Above,  p.  505. 

'  Articles  of  the  Barons,  art.  14;  Magna  Carta,  art.  24. 
'  Assize  of  Clarendon,  art.  9,  11. 

*  Charter  of  Dunwich,   Select  Charters,   p.  303.      Customs  of  Kent, 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  223.     Instances  of  this  sort  of  representation  taken 

from  the  Assize  Rolla  will  be  found  in  Eyton  s  History  of  Shropshire  in  ^ 
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itopreflenta-  sentment  the  same  principle  is  as  clear ;  each  hundred  sappUs 

tiFO  juries. 

twelve  legal  men,  and  each  township  four,  to  make  report  to  the 
justices  under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  and  in  1194  twehv 
knights  from  each  hundred  answer  for  their  hundred  nnder  iH 
the  articles  of  the  eyre,  whether  criminal,  civil,  or  fiscal  ^.     Tbe 
court  thus   strengthened  and  consolidated,  is  adopted    bj  tk 
royal  officers  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  other  piirpoK& 
All  who  are  bound  to  attend  before  the  itinerant  justices  an 
compelled  to  attend  the  forest  courts';  and  they  probablj  fom 
the  '  plenus  comitatus'  which  elects,  according  to  Magna  GarU.   '• 
the  knights  who  are  to  take  the  assizes,  and  the  twelve  knigbic   ■ 
who  are  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  which  Magna  Carta  wis 
designed  to  reform. 
Institution        164.   It  is  in  the  new  system  of  recognition,  assizes,  aoid  vn- 

of  juries,  a  ,  ''  .     .  »  r- 

step  in  the    sentments  by  jury  that  we  find  the  most  distmct  traces  of  tlif 

(growth  of  a  t<.i«-i<»  •  ,i.. 

represents-    growth  of  the  principle  of  representation ;  and  this  in  three  wap 
In  the  first  place,  the  institution  of  the  jury  was  itself  based  ob 
a  representative  idea :  the  jurors,  to  whatever  fact  or  in  whatever 
capacity  they  swore,  declared  the  report  of  the  community  as  tc 
the  fact  in  question.    In  the  second  place,  the  method  of  inqoat     | 
was  in  England  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  procedni? 
of  the  shire-moot,  and  thus  the  inquisitorial  process,  whether  it!    | 
object  was  the   recognition  of  a  right  or  the  presentment  of   : 
a  criminal,  was  from  the  moment  of  its  introduction  carried  ob 
in  association  with  the  previously  existing  representative  b- 
stitutions,  such  as  were  the  reeve  and  four  best  men,  the  twelve 
senior  thegns,  and  the  later  developments  of  the  same  practid' 
which  have  been  just  enumerated  in  our  account  of  the  formatioa 
of  the  county  court  and  the  usage  of  legal  assessment.     In  tbe 
third  place,  the  particular  expedients  adopted  for  the  regulatioa 


considerable  nnmberB.  Writs  of  Henry  III,  from  1217  onwards, 
among  the  Close  Rolls,  ordering  the  summons  to  the  county  conrt  to  be 
addressed  to  *  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  kni^ts, 
and  freeholders ;  four  men  of  each  township  and  twelve  burgliers  of  esck 
borough  to  meet  the  justices.*  Rot.  CI.  i.  380^  403,  473,  476;  Seloet 
Charters,  p.  349. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  26a  ;  above,  p.  505. 

'  Assize  of  Woodstock,  art.  11.    Cf.  Magna  Carta,  art  44 ;   Caita  <ie 
Foresta»  art.  a  ;  Assize  of  Arms,  of  ia53 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  365. 
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of  the  inquests  paved  the  way  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the 
system  of  county  representation  in  the  parliament  as  we  saw  it 
exemplified  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  appearance  in  the  reign 
of  «Tohn.  The  use  of  election  and  representation  in  the  courta 
of  law  furnished  a  precedent  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  by  two  sworn  knights  in  the  national  council.  On  each 
of  these  heads  some  detail  is  necessary  which  may  throw  light 
incidentally  on  some  kindred  points  of  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Jury  has  been  treated  by  various  writers  Trial  by  jury 
from  every  possible  point  of  view  ^ :  its  natural  origin,  its  his-  treftt^. 
torical  development,  the  moral  ideas  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
the  rational  analysis  of  its  legal  force,  have  all  been  discussed 
many  times  over  with  all  the  apparatus  of  learning  and  the 
acute  penetration  of  philosophical  research.  Some  of  these 
aspects  are  foreign  to  our  present  inquiry.  Yet  the  institution 
is  of  so  great  interest  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  that 
some  notice  of  it  is  indispensable. 

We  have  sketched,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  this  work,  the  forma-  Modes  of 
tion  of  the  primitive  Oerman  courts:  they  were  tribunals  oftheGennan 
fully  qualified  members  of  the  community,  a  selection  it  might 
be  from  a  body  of  equally  competent  companions,  able  to  declare 
the  law  or  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  decide  what,  accoixLing 
to  that  custom,  should  be  done  in  the  particular  case  brought 
before  them.  They  were  not  set  to  decide  what  was  the  truth  of 
facts,  but  to  determine  what  action  was  to  be  taken  upon  proof 
given.     The  proof  was  itself  furnished  by  three  means,  the  oaths  Oaths, 

cvidoiioe* 

of  the  parties  to  the  suit  and  their  compurgators,  the  production  ordeaL 
of  witnesses,  and  the  use  of  the  ordeal :  the  practice  of  trial  by 
battle  being  a  sort  of  ultimate  expedient  to  obtain  a  practical 
decision,  an  expedient  partly  akin  to  the  ordeal  as  a  judgment 
of  Qod,  and  partly  based  on  the  idea  that  where  legal  measures 
had  failed  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  primitive  law  of  force, 
— ^the  feud  or  right  of  private  war^ — only  regulated  as  far  as 

^  See  Palgrave,  Biae  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  Forsyth, 
History  of  Trial  by  Jury;  Biener,  das  Englische  Geechwomengericht,; 
Gneist,  Self-Go vemment,  i.  74  sq.;  K.  Maurer  in  the  Kritisohe  Ueberachau, 
V.  pp.  180  sq.,  33a  sq. ;  and  JBrunner,  Entstehung  der  Schwurgerichte. 
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possible  by  law  and  regard  for  the  saving  of  life.  For  each  ot 
these  methods  of  proof  there  were  minute  roles  and  formalities, 
the  infringement  or  neglect  of  which  pat  the  offender  out  oi 
court.     The  complainant  addressed  his  charge  to  the  defendant 

^ft?^""^    in  solemn  traditional  form;  the  defendant  replied  to  the  com- 

•ystem.  plainant  by  an  equally  solemn  verbal  and  logical  oontradictioa 
The  compurgators  swore,  with  joined  hands  and  in  one  Toioe,  to 
the  purity  and  honesty  of  the  oath  of  their  principal '.  "Where 
the  oath  was  inconclusive,  the  parties  brought  their  witnesses 
to  declare  such  knowledge  as  their  position  as  neighboan 
had  given  them ;  the  court  determined  the  point  to  which  the 
witnesses  must  swear,  and  they  swore  to  that  particular  fad'. 
They  were  not  examined  or  made  to  testify  all  they  knew  ;  but 
Bwore  to  the  fact  on  which  the  judges  determined  that  eTidenoe 
should  be  taken.  If  the  witnesses  also  &i]ed  the  ordeal  was  used. 
And  where  the  defeated  party  ventured  to  impugn  the  sentence 
thus  obtained,  he  might  challenge  the  determination  of  the  coon 
by  appealing  the  members  of  it  to  trial  by  combat.  This  prac- 
tice, however  common  among  some  branches  of  the  German  stock, 
was  by  no  means  universal,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  waa 
not  practised  among  the  native  English. 

The  germ  of      In  these  most  primitive  proceedings  are  found  circumstances. 

contained  in  which  on  a  superficial  view  seem  analogous  to  later  trial  bf 
jury :  but  on  a  closer  inspection  they  warrant  no  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  kind.  The  ancient  judges  who  declare  the  law 
and  give  the  sentence — the  rachinburgii,  or  the  scabini — ^are  dc4 
in  any  respect  the  jurors  of  the  modem  system,  who  ascertain 
the  fact  by  hearing  and  balancing  evidence,  leaving  the  lav 
and  sentence  to  the  presiding  magistrate  :  nor  are  the  ancient 
witnesses  vho  depose  to  the  precise  point  in  dispute,  more  nearh 
akin  to  the  jurors  who  have  to  inquire  the  troth  and  declare 


'  The  Anglo-Saxon  fonns  of  oatb  may  be  found  in  the  Ancieint  Lav% 
ed.  Thorpe,  pp.  76,  77.  The  oath  of  the  compurgator  runs  thiu:  *  On  thtma 
Drihten  se  ath  is  clsene  and  unmiene  the  N.  swor.' 

*  The  number  of  witnesses  required  varied  in  the  different  natione ;  ^ 
Saxon  and  Lombard  laws  required  two  at  least:  the  Bavarian,  tlunee  or 
more :  the  Frank  laws,  seven  or  twelve,  acoording  to  the  importanos  d  Ifce 
matter  in  question.    Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  p.  51. 
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the  result  of  the  inquiry,  than  to  the  modem  witnesses  who 
swear  to  speak  not  only  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but 
the  whole  truth.  The  compurgators  again  swear  to  confirm  the 
oath  of  their  principal,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  jury  but  the  fact  that  they  swear  ^.     Yet  although  this  is  Yet  the  oath 

,  ...  andevidenoe 

distinctly  the  case,  the  procedure  in  question  is  a  step  in  the  are  of  am- 
history  of  the  jury :  the  first  form  in  which  the  jury  appears  character, 
is  that  of  witness,  and  the  principle  that  gives  force  to  that 
witness  is  the  idea  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  community : 
even  the  idea  of  the  compurgatory  oath  is  not  without  the  same 
element ;  the  compurgators  must  be  possessed  of  qualities  and 
legal  qualifications  which  shall  secure  their  credibility. 

Beyond  this  stage,  modified  it  is  true  here  as  elsewhere  by  Anglo-Saxon 
different  circumstances  and  local  usages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 
did  not  proceed.  The  compurgation,  the  sworn  witness,  and 
the  ordeal  supplied  the  proof ;  and  the  sheriff  with  his  fellows, 
the  bishop,  the  shire-thegns,  the  judices  and  juratores,  the 
suitors  of  the  court,  declared  the  law.      Only  in  the  law  of  The  twelve 

,  thegnsinthe 

Ethelred,  by  which  the  twelve  semor  thegns  in  each  wapentake  shire-moot, 
are  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely ',  do  we  find  the  germ  of 
a  more  advanced  system,  in  which  the  community  seems  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  prosecution:  but  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  its  bearing  contested,  although  it 
seems  to  imply  no  more  than  that  the  English  were  not  far  in 
arrear  of  the  Frank  jurisprudence. 

The  whole  system  of  recognition  by  sworn  inquest,  with  the  ?*?^"|*JS"* 
single  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception,  which  has  just  been  intoEnfj^and 
mentioned,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  :  the  mans, 
laws  of  Edward,  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  fiscal  recognitions 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Hufus  and  Henry  I',  are  distinctly 
a  novelty,  a  part   of  the  procedure   of  the  newly-developed 
system  of  government.      Various  theories  have  been  invented 
for  their  origin.      Many  writers  of  authority  have  maintained 
that   the   entire  jury  system  is  indigenous  id  England,  some 


*  Forsyth,  Hist,  of  Jury,  p.  83.  •  Above,  pp.  115,  396. 

«  Above,  pp.  385,  394,  395. 

Bra 
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deriving  it  from  Celtic  tradition  based  on   the   principles  of 
Roman  law  and  adopted  bj  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  NormanB  from 
YariouB        the  people  thej  had  conquered  ^     Others  have  regarded  it  u 
ttie  national  a  product  of  that  legal  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxona  of  which 
Jury*  Alfred   is  the   mythic  impersonation;   or  as  derived  by  that 

nation  from  the  customs  of  primitive  Grermanj  or  from  their  in- 
teroourse  with  the  Danes.  Nor,  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
system  of  recognition  was  introduced  from  Normandy,  have  legal 
writers  agreed  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  Normans  them- 
selves derived  it.  One  scholar  maintains  that  it  was  brought  bj 
the  Norsemen  fr^m  Scandinavia;  another  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  processes  of  the  canon  law ;  another  that  it  was  developed 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Roman  principles;  another  that  it  came 
from  Asia  through  the  Crusades,  a  theory  which  has  little  more 
to  recommend  it  than  the  still  wilder  supposition  that  it  is  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  borrowed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  fron 
their  neighbours  in  Northern  Europe.  But  all  these  theories  oa 
examination  show  that  their  inventors  have  either  been  misled 
by  superficial  coincidences,  or  argue  on  hjrpothesis  only.  The 
only  principle  which  the  systems  on  which  the  theories  are  baih 
have  in  common  is  the  use  of  the  oath  as  an  instrument  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  this  use  is  universaL  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors  is  directly  derived 

^  According  to  Bninner,  pp.  11-19,  ^®  origin  of  the  jury  mtaong  iki 
Weleh,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Anglo-SaxonB,  h  maintained  by 
Philippa  (On  Juries)  and  Probert  (On  the  Ancieot  Laws  of  Cambria>^ 
Selden,  Spelman,  Coke,  Turner,  Phillips,  and  6.  L.  von  Maurer  regazd  it 
as  a  product  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  Of  the  authors  who  hold  tha>t  it  vai 
imported  from  primitive  Germany,  Brunner  mentions  Baoon,  MontesquMo. 
Blackstone,  Savigny,  and  Nicholson  in  the  pre£ftoe  to  Wilkins*  Anglo-Saxca 
Laws ;  Wormius  and  Worsaae  held  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Noraemea 
through  the  Danes ;  Hickes,  Reeves,  and  others,  that  it  was  derivod  fron 
the  Norsemen  through  the  Normans  of  the  Conquest;  and  Konrad  Msoucr. 
who  has  investigated  the  analogous  system  in  use  among  the  Noi9einea» 
argues  for  a  common  Nwrth  German  origin,  from  which  the  principle  of  jniy 
has  been  developed  in  different  ways  by  the  several  races  in  which  it  is 
found.  Of  those  writers  who  allow  that  it  is  of  Norman  introdactiosu 
Daniels  maintained  that  the  Normans  found  it  existing  in  France ;  MoU 
derived  it  from  the  usages  of  the  danon  law ;  Meyer  supposed  that  it  cvne 
from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Crusades ;  Maciejowski  claimed  it  for  the  SlaTome 
neighbours  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  The  theory  g^ven  in  the  text  is 
mainly  that  of  Palgrave,  but  corrected  and  acQusted  by  the  recent  writtoigs 
of  Dr.  Brunner. 
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from  the  Frank  Capitularies,  into  which  it  may  have  been  Thelnoueste 
adopted  from  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  Code^,  kings, 
and  thus  own  some  distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence. The  Karolingian  kings  issued  instructions  to  their 
Missi  veiy  much  as  Henry  II  issued  instructions  to  his  itinerant 
justices,  and  they  gave  special  commissions  of  inquiry  into  fiscal 
and  judicial  matters  to  be  answered  by  the  oath  of  sworn  wit- 
nesses in  the  district  court^.  These  answers  then  embodied 
the  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  local  court  as  representing  the 
community,  every  qualified  member  of  the  community  being 
a  member  also  of  the  court.  The  persistence  of  the  inquisitorial 
system  is  proved  not  only  by  Norman  charters  and  customs,  but 

^  Palgrave,  English  Onnmon wealth,  p.  271  ;  Brunner,  p.  87.  Hie  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  Theodosian  Code  are  dted  by  Brunner :  *  Super 
vacantibus  ac  caducis . . .  oerti  etiam  dirigantur  qui  cuncta  solerter  inquirant 
et  cujuB  fuerint  facultates,  et  si  nemo  eas  sibi  jure  nititur  retentare.  Ao 
si  locum  fisco  factum  esse  claruerit  occupatis  prius  bonis  et  rerum  onmium 
descriptione  perfecta  .  .  .'  Cod.  Theod.  x.  10. 1. 1 1.  '  Ex  privatorum . . .  sol- 
licitudine  contractuum . . .  illis . . .  personis  a  quibus  publid  muneris  injuncta 
curantur,  nullum  fomitem  calumniae  patimur  litis  aooendi.  Cur  enim 
continentiam  venditionis  alienae  inquisiUo  palatina  rimetur?'    Ibid.  1.  29. 

'  The  following  instances  show  that  this  usage  was  applied  primarily  to 
cases  in  which  the  royal  interests  were  concerned,  and  that  the  witnesses 
supplied  the  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  :  '  Item  volumus  ut  omnis  inqui- 
sitio  quae  de  rebus  ad  jus  fisci  nostri  pertinentibus  fiuienda  est,  non  per 
testes  qui  producti  fuerint  sed  per  iUos  qui  in  eo  comitatu  meliores  et  ver»- 
ciores  esse  cognoscuntur,  per  iilorum  testimonium  inquisitio  fiat,  et  juxta 
quod  illi  inde  teetificati  fuerint  vel  oontineantur  vol  reddantur.'  Capit.  829. 
§  2.  *  Ut  pagenses  per  saoramentum  aliorum  hondnum  causas  non  inquiran- 
tur  nisi  tantum  dominicas.'  Capit.  819.  §  I  ;  Brunner,  p.  88 ;  Baluze,  i. 
p.  409.  '  Ut  in  onmi  comitatu  hi  qui  meliores  et  vemciores  inveniri  possunt 
eligantur  a  missis  nostris  ad  inquisitiones  £Eunendas  et  rei  veritatem  dicen- 
dam  et  ut  adj  uteres  comitum  sint  ad  justitias  faciendas.*  Baluze,  i.  449. 
The  best  instances  for  comparison  are  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton,  the  Inquest  of  Sherifib,  and  the  Capitula  of  11 94 ;  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  capitula  data  missis  in  802,  e.g.  '  de  fidelitate  jusju- 
randum  ut  omnes  repromittant ; '  Baluze,  i.  267.  '  Inquiratur  qui  sunt  qui 
dobent  domino  regi  bomagium  et  non  fecerunt ;'  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  art.  xi. 
*Item  justitiae  capiaot  domini  regis  fidelitates;'  Ass.  Northampt.  art.  5. 
Or  again  on  the  subject  of  criminals,  fugitives,  strangers,  forgers,  Uie  effects 
of  war,  abundant  coincidences  of  the  most  striking  character  will  be  found 
in  the  capitularies  of  802,  806,  819,  829,  854,  860,  865.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  capitulary  of  868  is  in  close  parallel  wiUi  the  instructions  for 
the  Domesday  Inquest :  '  Inquirant  quoque  quot  (canonici,  etc.)  tempore 
avi  nostri  Kiuroli  et  domini  genitoris  nostri  Hludovioi  unoquoque  in  loco 
fuerint  et  quot  modo  sint ;  et  ubi  loca  a  Nortmannis  sive  a  quibuslibet  aliis 
destructa  et  penitus  adnullata,  quot  ibi  nunc  propter  paucitatem  rerum  et 
devastationem  eorundem  oonstitui  vel  ordinari  possint ;'  Baluze^  ii.  139.  
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The  inqoett  by  the  existence  of  the  kmdred  principle,  undeveloped  iiMleed 
m  ypT-  and  early  forgotten,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  rest  of  France^ 
theKaro-  The  order  to  hold  such  inquest  was  a  royal,  or  in  Nonnandj 
times.  a  ducal  privilege,  although  it  was  executed  by  the  ordinary  loed 

officers ;  primarily  it  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Crown;  by  special  &vour  permission  w^as  ob- 
tained to  use  it  in  the  concerns  of  the  churches  and  of  private 
individuals'.  Even  under  this  system  the  sworn  reoognitoirs 
were  rather  witnesses  than  judges ;  they  swore  to  facts  vritlun 
their  own  knowledge ;  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  inquiry  wis 
entrusted  was  the  inquirer,  and  he  inquired  through  the  oath 
of  men  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  and  selected  in  consequence 
of  their  character  and  local  knowledge. 
This  was  the  Such  was  the  instrument  which,  introduced  in  its  rough  sim- 
trial  byjiuy.  plicity  at  the  Conquest,  was  developed  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
Plantagenet  period  into  the  modem  trial  by  jury,  fieniy  11 
expanded  and  consolidated  the  system  so  much  that  he  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  it  in  its  English  character. 
From  being  an  exceptional  favour,  it  became  under  his  hand  a 
part  of  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  a  resource  which  was  open  to 

^  The  continuance  of  the  system  in  France  from  the  Karoliiiguui  times 
and  through  the  Norman  period  is  proved  by  Dr.  Bmnner  in  hia  work  so 
frequently  referred  to  above.  The  most  curious  phaenomenon  in  ooonesdoa 
with  it  is  the  iact  that  it  was  only  on  English  soil  that  it  gained  mndi 
development,  the  Norman  lawyers  seeing  themselves  rapidly  outstripped  by 
those  of  England,  and  the  institution  withering  away  in  the  rest  of  Franee 
until  it  became  extinct. 

'  The  coincidences  between  the  practice  descrihed  by  Glanvill  and  the 
usages  of  the  Great  Costumier  of  Normandy  have  of  course  led  to  tvD 
opposite  theories;  one  that  the  Norman  usage  was  a  fiiulty  imitation  of 
the  English ;  the  other  that  the  system  was  transplanted  full-grt>wn  frcn 
Normandy  to  England.  Neither  is  true  ;  the  system  of  recognition  existed 
in  Normandy  before  it  was  brought  to  England,  but  it  was  developed  ia 
England,  and  that  development  probably  had  a  reflex  influence  on  Knr- 
mandy.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Great  Costumier  affords 
an  exact  picture  of  the  Normandy  even  of  Henry  IFs  reign,  much  mora 
that  the  English  system  developed  from  a  germ  which  is  represented  by 
the  Great  Codtumier.  There  are  however  in  the  minute  legal  peculiarities 
of  the  Norman  recognitions  as  described  in  that  work,  signs  of  a  primitive 
character,  a  simplicity  and  general  applicability  which  seem  to  snow  that 
it  had  been  naturalised  there  in  a  much  earlier  form  than  it  was  in 
England,  and  this  confirms  the  historical  and  documentary  evidence.  Hie 
whole  subject  is  interesting,  but  it  involves  a  great  quantity  of  minirte 
l^gal  details  which  have  very  slight  connexion  with  our  present  inqoinaa. 
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every  suitor.     The  recognitions  are  mentioned  by  Ralph  Niger'  Eeocwni- 
as  one  of  his  expedients  of  tyranny ;  by  Ranulf  Gknvill  as  a  said  to  be 
boon  conferred  by  royal  benevolence  on  the  people,  and  with  the  of  Henry  ll. 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  nobles.     John,  in  a  charter  granted 
to  the  church  of  Beverley,  forbids  that  the  rights  of  that  church 
should  be  damaged  by  assizes  or  recognitions,  and  adds  that  the 
pleas  shall  be  held  in  the  court  of  the  provost  as  they  were  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  before  recognitions  or  assizes  had  been 
ordained  in  the  kingdom'.      So  early  had  Henry  II  acquired 
the  fame  of  having  instituted  the  system,  which  he  had  indeed 
remodelled  and  made  a  part  of  the  common  right  of  his  subjects, 
but  which  had  certainly  existed  under  his  four  predecessors. 

The  application  of  the  principle  to  legal  matters — for  we  have  His  me  of 
already  noticed  its  fiscal  use — may  be  placed  under  two  heads  :  assises, 
the  inquest  in  civil  matters  exemplified   in   the  Great  Assize 
and  in  the  Assizes  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester.  Darrein 
presentment,  and  others  ;   and  the  inquest  of  presentment  in 
criminal  matters,  which  appears  in  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton.    The  Great  Assize  was,  according  to  Glanvill,  a  The  Great 
royal  boon  by  which  wholesome  provision  was  made  for  the  lives 
of  men  and  the  int^frity  of  the  State,  so  that  in  maintaining 
their  right  to  the  possession  of  their  freeholds  the  suitors  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  trial  by  battle.     This 
institution  proceeds  from  the  highest  eqidty,  for  the  right  which 
after  much  and  long  delay  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved  by 
battle,  is  by  the  beneficial  use  of  this  constitution  more  rapidly 
and  more  conveniently  demonstrated'.     It  is  in  fact  the  most  An  equitable 

.   .  ...  •      institution, 

distinct  mark  of  the  original  equity  with  which  the  royal  juris- 
diction, as  civilisation  and  legal  knowledge  advanced,  was  applied 
to  remedy  the  evils  inherent  in  the  rough  and  indiscriminating 
formality  of  the  popular  tribunals :  such  the  inquest  had  been 
under  the  Karolings,  such  was  the  recognition  or  assize  under 

^  Above,  p.  49a,  note  i. 

'  '  Ubi  placita  inde  fuerunt  et  esse  oonsuevemnt  tempore  regis  Henrioi 
patris  nostri  vel  tempore  Henrici  regis  avi  patris  nostri,  antequam  recog- 
nitiones  vel  assisae  in  regno  nostro  eesent  oonstitatae  ,  .  .  d  .  .  8^  Oct.  anno 
regni  noetri  quarto.'    Houard,  Anciennes  Loiz,  ii.  288. 

■  GlAnY^l,  de  Legibus,  U.  7 ;  above,  p.  575.  
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jhmiby       the  Hantagenets.     The  triiJ  by  battle  was  in  England  an  ia- 
liked.  novation; -it  was  one  from  which  the  English  recoiled  as  an 

instrument  associated  with  t3nranny,  if  not  devised  for  die  pur- 
poses of  tyrants ;  and  the  charters  of  the  boroughs  frequently 
contain  a  provision,  dearly  bought  no  doubt  but  greatly  valued 
that  the  burghers  shall  not  be  liable  to  its  use'.  In  the  place 
of  this  barbarous  foreign  custom,  the  following  machinery  is 
applied ;  the  possessor  of  the  freehold  in  dispute  applies  to  the 
Curia  Regis  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  until  a 
recognition  has  taken  place  as  to  the  right  of  the  claimant*: 
PirooesB  of     and  thereupon  a  writ  is  issued  to  the  sheriff  to  that  effect.     The 

ttlfi  Qrnn.t 

Awise.  party  in  possession  is  thus  said  to  have  placed  himself  on  the 
assize ;  and  the  next  step  is  taken  by  the  claimant,  who  demands 
a  writ  by  which  four  lawful  knights  of  the  county  or  neighbonz^ 
hood  shall  be  empowered  to  choose  twelve  lawful  knights  of  the 
same  neighbourhood,  who  shall  declare  on  oath  which  of  the  two 
litigants  has  the  greater  right  to  the  land  in  question'.  He 
writ  accordingly  is  issued,  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  directing 
him  to  summon  four  knights  to  appear  at  Westminster  to  chooee 
the  twelve.  They  appear  in  due  course,  and  under  oath  non&inatp 
the  twelve  recognitors,  who  are  then  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  king  or  his  justices  prepared  to  make  their  declaration*.  On 
the  day  fixed  they  present  themselves,  and  the  suit  proceeds; 
if  the  twelve  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  dtspnte 
and  are  unanimous,  the  transaction  is  complete ;  they  are  swora 

OKthof  the  *  that  they  will  not  speak  falsehood  nor  conceal  truth'  according 
to  knowledge  gained  by  eye-witness  or  '  by  the  words  of  their 
fathers  and  by  such  words  as  they  are  bound  to  have  such  oooh 
fidence  in  as  if  they  were  their  own^'  The  declaration  made, 
the  sentence  is  issued.  If  however  the  twelve  knights  or  any 
of  them  are  ignorant,  or  if  they  disagree,  others  are  to  be  called 
in  who  have  the  requisite  information ;  and  when  the  complete 
number  of  twelve  unanimous  witnesses  will  depose  to  the  UiCty 


^  See  the  Charter  of  liondon,  Select  CharterB,  p.  103 ;  Windtester,  ilk 
p.  257 ;  Lincoln,  ib.  p.  258 ;  above,  p.  425,  note  I. 
«  Glanvill,  u.  7.  »  Ibid,  c  la 

Ibid.  o.  12.  '  Ibid,  a  17. 
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their  verdict  is  of  the  same  account.    The  prooeedinin  in  the  other 
other  assizes  are  of  the  same  kind,  save  that  the  twelve  recognitors 
are  nominated  by  the  sheriff  himself  without  the  intervention  of 
the  four  knights  electors  ^. 

The  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  Great  Assize  is  un-  Beoonii- 
known;  but  the  use  of  recognition  by  twelve  sworn  witnesses  the  itineranit 
is  prescribed  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  for  cases  of  dis- 
pute as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure  \  It  there  appears  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  'capitalis  justitia.'  From  Glanvill  it  is  clear 
that  such  litigation  might  be  transacted  before  the  itinerant 
justices;  and  the  Assize  of  Northampton  of  11 76  places  among 
the  agenda  of  the  eyre  recognitions  of  the  seisin  of  heirs,  and 
of '  disseisin  upon  the  assize/  under  which  descriptions  we  may 
detect  the  cases  of  Mort  d'ancester  and  Novel  disseisin'.  In  1 194 
the  grand  jury  of  the  hundred  are  empowered  to  act  on  all  the 
business  of  the  session,  in  which  are  included  all  recognitions 
and  assizes  ordered  by  the  king's  writ,  and  even  recognitions 
under  the  Great  Assize  where  the  property  in  dispute  is  worth 
five  pounds  a  year  or  less\  In  1198  the  sum  is  raised  to  ten 
pounds,  and  the  elections  under  the  Great  Assize  are  to  be  made 
before  the  itinerant  justices.  The  great  charter  of  John  likewise 
retains  the  three  recognitions  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester, 
and  Darrein  presentment,  to  be  heard  in  the  quarterly  county 
courts  by  the  justices  and  four  chosen  knights  ' :  and  the  charter 
of  1 2 17  orders  the  same  rule  to  be  observed  once  a  year',  except 
in  cases  of  Darrein  presentment,  which  are  reserved  for  the 
justices  of  the  bench.  The  recognitions  have  become  a  per- 
manent and  regular  part  of  the  county  business. 

The   development   of  the  jury  of  presentment  is,  after  itsThejuiyof 
reconstitution   or  creation    by   Henry  11,   marked    by  corre-  of  cnminftis. 
sponding  stages  of  progress.     But  its  origin  is  less  clear.     By 
some  jurists  it  is  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  system 

*  Glanidll,  lib.  xiii.  cc.  i,  2  sq. 
'  '  Becognitione  duodeoiin  legalium  hominum.*    Art.  9 ;  Select  Gharten, 

p.  133. 

*  Art.  5 ;  Select  ChjoterB,  p.  145. 

*  Articles  2  and  18 ;  Select  CharterB,  pp.  252,  253. 

*  Art.  18.  *  Articles  15  and  15  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  336.  I 
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of  compurgation,  the  jurors  who  present  the  list  of  criaiiiials 
representing  the  compurgators  of  the  accuser^,  and  the  juij 
which  at  a  later  period  was  impannelled  to  traverse  the  pre- 
sentment, representing  the  compurgators  of  the  accused.  Others 
again  connect  it  with  the  supposed  institution  of  the  coUectiv? 
frankpledge,  the  corporate  responsibility  of  the  tithing,  the 
hundred,  and  the  shire  for  the  production  of  offenders,  whidi 
has  played  so  large  a  part  in  constitutional  theories,  but  wfaidi 
rests  on  very  slight  foundation  of  fact*.  The  friihbork  was 
neither  a  body  of  compurgators  nor  a  jury  of  presentment.  As 
a  matter  of  history  it  seems  lawful  to  regard  the  presentment  as 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  local  courts  for  which  an  immemomi 
antiquity  may  be  claimed  with  at  least  a  strong  probability. 
The  leet  juries  of  the  small  local  courts  do  not  draw  their  origin 
from  any  legal  enactment^  and  bear  every  mark  of  the  ntmoet 
antiquity.  By  them  amercements  are  still  made  and  present- 
ments offered  under  oath,  although  their  action  is  restricted  and 
superseded  by  newer  expedient-s.  But  their  procedure  affori« 
some  warrant  for  believing  that  the  twelve  senior  thorns  who 
swore  in  the  county  court  to  accuse  none  falsely  were  a  jury  d 
presentment.  If  such  a  theory  be  accepted,  the  mention  of  the 
juratores  of  the  shire  and  hundred  which  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Bc£ 
of  Henry  I  is  accounted  for,  and  with  it  the  mention  of  a 
criminal  jury  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  '.  The  obscnritj 
of  this  side  of  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the 
scantiness  of  evidence  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  to  the 
recognition.  From  the  year  1166  however  the  history  of  the 
criminal  jury  is  clear.  By  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  inquest  is 
to  be  made  through  each  county  and  through  each  hundred,  hj 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred  and  by  four  lawful  men  of 
each  township, '  by  their  oath  that  they  will  speak  the  truth.* 

^  This  is  the  theory  of  Bogge,  as  stated  by  Brunner,  pp.  25,  26.  Hic^es 
long  ago  stated  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  yarj  and 
compurgation*    The  common  use  of  the  number  twelve  is  mialeadiiig. 

'  The  theory  of  G.  L.  von  Maurer ;  Brunner,  p.  26. 

'  Const.  Clar.  art.  6  :  '  Et  si  tales  fuerint  qui  culpantnr  quod  non  refit 
vel  non  audeat  aliquis  eos  aocusare,  vicecomes  requisitus  ab  epiecopo  fibdet 
jurare  duodecim  l^;ales  homines  de  vicineto,  seu  de  viUay  coram  epooofn, 
quod  inde  veritatem  secundum  oonscientiam  suam  manifestabuni.* 
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By  these  all  persons  of  evil  fame  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Procedure 

,        ,  *  on  present- 

justices,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  ordeal :  if  they  fail  in  the  ment. 

ordeal  they  undergo  the  legal  punishment ;  if  they  sustain  the 
ordeal,  yet,  as  the  presentment  against  them  is  based  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  score  of  bad  character,  they 
are  to  abjure  the  kingdom  \    The  jury  of  presentment  is  reduced 
to  a  still  more  definite  form,  and  receives  a  more  distinct  repre- 
sentative character  in  the  Assize  of  Northampton^  and  in  the  ^nize  of 
Articles  of  Visitation  of  11 94  :  in  the  latter  capitulary  the  plan  ton,  and  eyre 
used  for  nominating   the  recognitors   of  the  Great  Assize  is 
applied  to  the  Grand  Jury,  for  so  the  body  now  constituted  may 
be  termed : — '  In  the  first  place,  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  whole  county,  who  by  their  oath  shall  choose  two  lawful 
knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  and  those  two  shall  choose 
upon  oath  ten  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  or  if  knights 
be  wanting,  legal  and  free  men,  so  that  these  twelve  may  answer 
under  all  heads  concerning  their  whole  hundred  or  wapentake '.' 
The  heads  on  which  they  answer  include  not  only  the  assizes 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  juiy, 
but  all  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  the  trial  of  malefactors  and  their 
receivers  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  fiscal  business.     The  later  Later  deve- 
development  of  these  juries  does  not  fall  under  our  present  in-  the  jury, 
quiry,  but  it  may  be  generally  stated  thus :  at  an  early  period, 
even  before  the  abolition  of  ordeal  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1 2 15,  a  petty  jury  was  allowed  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
sentment, and  after  the  abolition  of  ordeal  that  expedient  came 
into  general  use  \     The  further  change  in  the  character  of  the 
jurors,  by  which  they  became  judges  of  fact  instead  of  witnesses, 
is  common  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jury  alike.     As  it  became 
difficult  to  find  juries  personally  well  informed  as  to  the  point  at 
issue,  the  jurors  summoned  were  allowed  first  to  add  to  their 
number  persons  who  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  under 

'  Assize  of  GlArendon,  art.  i ;  Select  Charters,  p.  T37. 

^  Assize  of  Northampton,  art.  i ;  Select  Charters,  p.  143. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  26a  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  251. 

*  On  the  subsequent  history  of  criminal  jury,  see  Forsyth,  Trial  by 
Jury,  pp.  199  sq.,  where  the  legal  growth  of  the  institution  is  traced  with  . 

admirable  clearness.  | 
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Later  the  title  of  afforcement.    After  this  proceeding  had  heen  some 

of  juiy.  time  in  use,  the  afforcing  jurors  were  separated  from  the  nmn- 
formed  jurors  and  relieved  them  altogether  from  their  character 
of  witnesses.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  no  longer  repres^ited  their 
previous  knowledge  of  the  case,  but  the  result  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  and  they  became  aoeori- 
iogly  judges  of  the  fact,  the  law  being  declared  by  the  presiding 
officer  acting  in  the  king's  name. 
Judicium  In  all  these  points  we  see  distinctly  the  growth  of  a  prindide 

of  representation,  especially  applied  to  the  work  of  the  oonntr 
courts  or  growing  up  in  them.  The  'judicium  pariam'  howe?er, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Magna  Carta,  has  a  wider  applicatin 
than  this.  It  covers  all  cases  of  amercement  in  the  county,  tk 
hundred,  and  the  manorial  courts,  and  exhibits  a  principle  wbieiit 
rooted  in  primitive  antiquity,  is  capable  of  in6nite  developmat 
and  beneficial  application ;  and  this  we  have  seen  exemplified  k 
the  assessment  processes  described  above. 
Connexion  of  It  remains  then  briefly  to  point  out  the  direct  connexira 
repreaenta-  between  the  jury  system  and  county  representation.  In  the 
earliest  existing  records  of  recognitions,  the  way  in  which  tix 
jurors  are  to  be  selected  is  not  clearly  laid  down  *.  The  ^^ 
cognitions  of  the  Norman  reigns  are  regarded  as  acts  of  ti'e 
county  court,  and  the  possibility  of  election  by  the  suitors  is 
not  excluded  :  it  is  however  more  probable  that  the  reoognit«n 
were  selected  by  the  sheriff,  possibly  by  rotation  from  a  geDenl 
list,  possibly  according  to  their  nearness  to  the  spot  or  acquaist* 
ance  with  the  business  in  hand.  On  the  institution  c^  ^ 
assizes  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d  ancester,  and  Darrein  pI^ 
sentment,  the  sheriff  summoned  the  requisite  number  of  jnroR 
at  his  discretion,  and  the  plea  was  held  at  a  place  named  is 
the  writ  of  summons,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  was  to  be 
heard  not  in  the  regular  county  court,  but  in  a  special  session  ^ 


Hamonem  filium  Vitalis  et  probis  vicmiB  de  Suntwio,  qwn  Bamo  nomhati, 
ut  dicant  veritHtem.'    See  above,  p.  395. 
'  Glanvill,  xiii.  3 :   '  Ab  initio  eligendi  sunt  duodecim  liberi  et  hp^ 
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The  Great  Assize  was  differently  constitated  :  there  the  sheriff  T]to  B«^- 
nominated  four  electors  to  choose  the  twelve  recognitors,  and  io the  county 
the  trial  took  place  before  the  justices  itinerant  in  the  county, 
or  before  the  court  at  Westminster  ^.     The  articles  of  1 194  plad« 
the  election  of  the  recognitors,  with  all  the  other  business  of  the 
eyre,  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury ' ;  those  of  1 1 98  direct  that 
it  shall  take  place  before  the  justices  in  the  full  county  court'; 
Magna  Carta  completes  the  process,  enacting  that  the  assizes 
shall  be  taken  quarterly  in  the  county  court  before  two  justices 
sent  by  the  king,  and  four  knights  of  the  county,  chosen  by  the 
county  *.      The  constitution   of  the  grand  jury  of  inquest  is  ^®^^  ^ 
similarly  developed.     The  twelve  legal  knights  of  the  shire,  the  Grand  Jury, 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred,  and  the  four  men  of  the 
township  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  may  have  ap- 
peared in  rotation,  or  may  have  been  selected  by  the  sheriff  or  the 
hundredman  or  the  reeve:   but  in  1194  they  are  nominated, 
through  a  process  of  cooptation,  by  four  elected  knights  ^    These 
elected  knights  may  still  have  been  nominated  by  the  sheriff,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  suitors,  first  Probably  & 
because  the  appointment  of  coroners,  which  is  directed  in  the  by  the 
same  document,  was  made  by  election  of  the  freeholders,  and 
intended  as  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  sheriff';  and,  secondly, 
because  the  term  '  ehgendi '  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  by 
the  clause  of  Magna  Carta  just  referred  to''.     The  mode  of 
nominating  the  grand  jury  was  modified  in  later  practice,  and 

homines  de  vidneto  tecundum  formam  in  brevi  expressam.'  The  writ 
merely  orders  the  sheriflP  to  summon  and  'imbreviate'  twelve  recognitors. 
Even  here  however  there  was  room  for  a  real  election. 

'  Glanvill,  ii.  la-ia. 

'  Art.  2  :  *Itein  de  omnibus  recognitionibus,*  &c.    Above,  p.  617. 

'  '£t  capientur  coram  eis  electiones  magnae   assisae  per  mandatum 
domini  regis  vel  ejus  capitaUs  justitiae.'    Hoveden,  iv.  61. 
.  *  Art.  18. 

'  'In  primis  eligendi  sunt  quatuor  milites  de  toto  comitatu,  qui  per 
sacramentum  suum  eligant  duos  legales  milites  de  quolibet  hunidredo  vel 
wapentacco,  et  ill!  duo  eligant  super  sacramentum  suum  x.  milites  de 
singulis  hundredis  vel  wapentaods;  vel  si  milites  defuerint,  legales  et 
liberos  homines,  ita  quod  illi  xii.  in  simul  respondeant  de  omnibus  capitulis 
de  toto  hundredo  vel  wapentacoo.'    Hoveden,  iii.  263. 

*  Ibid.  p.  263.    Art.  20. 

^  'Cum  quatuor  militibus  cujualibet  comitatus  electis  per  comitatam.' 
Art.  18. 
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the  element  of  popular  election  was  altogether  eliminated;  in 
the  period  before  us,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  illus- 
tration of  the  usage  of  election  which  was  so  soon  to  be  applied 
to  parliamentary  representation.  In  both  the  systems  of  judicial 
jury  we  have  thus  the  same  result,  a  body  of  four  knights  repre- 
senting the  county  court  for  this  special  purpose,  in  one  case 
certainly,  and  in  the  other  probably,  chosen  by  the  county  conn 
itself.  In  the  fiscal  business  we  have  another  analogy;  tlLe 
carucage  of  1 198  is  assessed  before  a  knight  and  a  clerk  of  the 
Exchequer  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  sheriff  acd 
lawful  knights  '  electi  ad  hoc '  acting  on  behalf  of  the  sbire :  it 
was  collected  by  two  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  paid  it  to  the 
sheriff,  and  he  accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer  K  We  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  great  executory  measure  of  12 15,  under  whick 
the  articles  of  the  charter  were  to  be  carried  out  by  an  inqn^ 
of  twelve  sworn  knights  in  each  county,  chosen  in  the  counij 
court  and  of  the  county  itself^:  and  we  understand  the  summons 
to  the  council  at  Oxford  of  12 13,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  is  ordered  to  send  four  discreet  men  of  his  county  to 
speak  with  the  king  on  the  business  of  the  realm  ^  In  the  four 
discreet  men  of  the  shire  we  detect  the  old  representative  idea 
of  the  four  good  men  of  the  township,  who  appeared  in  the 
shire-moot :  now  they  are  summoned  to  a  national  asaemfaly 
which  is  itself  a  concentration  of  the  county  courts.  It  is  not 
however  yet  certain  whether  the  four  discreet  men,  the  pre- 
decessors  of  the  two  discreet  knights  of  later  times,  were  on  this 
occasion  elected  by  the  shire.  On  the  analogy  of  the  other 
elections  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  were;  but  the  &ct 
that  only  a  week's  notice  was  given  to  the  sheriffs  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  general  election.  Nor  is  it  necessaiy 
to  antedate  the  growth  of  an  institution,  when  the  later  step 


^  Hoveden,  iv.  46  sq. ;  Select  Charters,  p.  249 ;  above,  p.  510. 

'  Art.  48  :  '  Statim  inquirantur  per  duodecim  milites  juratos  de  eodem 
comitatu,  qui  debent  eligi  per  probos  homineB  ejusdem  oomitatua.*  See 
also  Pat^t  Bolls,  1.  180 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  298. 

'  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  i.  p.  2 :  '£t  qaatoor  disa«t« 
homines  de  comitatu  tuo  iUuo  venire  facias  ad  noB  ad  eundem  tannlnoin  ad 
loquendum  nobiscum  de  n^otiis  regni  nostri.' 
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of  its  development  are  distinctly  traceable.     Whether  or  no  the  The  ele- 
fourteenth  article  of  the  Great  Charter  intended  to  provide  for  reprasenta- 
a  representation  of  the  minor  tenants-in-chief  by  a  body  of  at  work 
knights  elected  in  the  county  court,  we  see  now  the  three  prin-  gwbA 
ciples  involved  in  such  representation  already  in  full  working, 
although  not  as  yet  distinctly  combined  for  this  purpose.     We 
have  a  system  of  representation,  we  have  the  practice  of  election, 
and  we  have  a  concentration  of  the  shires  in  the  great  council. 
The  struggle  of  eighty  years  which  followed  the  act  of  Runny- 
mede  not  only  had  to  vindicate  the  substantial  liberties  involved 
in  that  act,  but  to  sharpen  and  perfect  and  bring  into  effective 
and  combined  working  every  weapon  which,  forged  at  different 
times  and  for  different  purposes,  could  be  made  useful  for  the 
maintenance   of  self-government.      The   humble  processes  by  The  procesa 
which  men  had  made  their  by-laws  in  the  manorial  courts  and 
amerced  the  offenders ;  by  which  they  had  assessed  the  estates 
or  presented  the  report  of  their  neighbours ;  by  which  they  had 
learned  to  work  with  the  judges  of  the  king's  court  for  the 
determination  of  questions  of  custom,  right,  justice,  and  equity, 
were  the  training  for  the  higher  functions,  in  which  they  were 
to  work  out  the   right   of  taxation,  legislation,  and  political 
determination  on  national  action. 

165.  The  history  of  the  towns  presents  some  points  of  marked  Growth  of 

towns. 

contrast  with  that  of  the  shires ;  and  these  shed  a  light  on  the  later 
separation  of  interest  between  the  two  classes  of  communities. 
The  whole  period  was  one  of  great  development  in  this  respect ; 
Henry  II  and  the  ministers  of  his  sons  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  mercantile  spirit,  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  very 
great  increase  of  revenue.     The  privileges  of  self-government  Their  privi. 
and  self-assessment,  exemption  from   the  interference   of  the  by  fines, 
sheriffs  and  their  arbitrary  exactions,  the  confirmation  of  guilds, 
the  securing  of  corporate  property,  the  free  election  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  maintenance  of  ancient  customs,  in  many  cases 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  reforms,  are  all  of  them  matters 
of  grant  liberally  bestowed  or  sold  without  reservation.     Thecbartenof 
charters  of  Richard  and  John   are  very  numerous;   those  of 
Henry  11  are  fewer  in  number,  and  do  not  furnish  us  with  a 
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PrivUeges  of  clue  to  any  progressive  policy  on  the  king's  part,  sach  as  might 

tained  by     have  been  inferred  from  his  general  practice  in  otJier  mattos. 

ohuier.  In  those  few  to  which  an  approximate  date  can  be  assigned,  the 
privileges  granted  are  not  much  greater  than  was  the  case  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I :  but  the  Pipe  Rolls  contain  great  numben 
of  instances  in  which  the  purchase  of  additional  favoun  is 
recorded.  In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  favour  is  obtained 
merely  for  the  single  occasion,  and  in  such  cases  no  charter  need 
have  been  drawn  up.  In  others,  where  a  permanent  privily 
was  bought,  the  charter  in  which  it  was  contained  must  hare 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  when  its  importance  had  been  diminished 
by  a  new  grant  of  still  greater  favours.  The  chartars  of  Richard 
belong  chiefly  to  his  early  years,  especially  to  the  first  year, 
when  he  was  anxiously  raising  money  for  the  Crusade.     Those 

Charters  of  of  John,  however,  extend  throughout  the  reign,  and  being 
enrolled  among  the  royal  records^,  have  survived  in  grest 
measure  the  dangers  in  which  the  earlier  grants  perished.  Thej 
exhibit  the  town  constitution  in  almost  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Helston  and  Hartle- 
pool are  alike  striving  for  municipal  organisation ' :  one  ton 
is  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  constitution  like  that  of  Oxford  or 
Winchester,  another  is  too  poor  or  too  humble  to  ask  for  more 
than  the  merchant  guild,  or  the  Jirma  hwrg%  or  the  condition  of 
a  free  borough'.  Amongst  the  more  privileged  commnnities 
great  varieties  of  custom  prevail,  and  provincial  laws  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  probably  underlie  the  customs  of  the  laiger 
towns.  London,  Winchester,  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  otbos^ 
appear  as  typical  constitutions  on  the  model  of  which  privil^es 
are  granted  to   the  more   humble  aspirants*;    and   to   their 

>  Rotull  Chartartun,  edited  by  Sir  T.  DuffuB  Hardy  in  1837. 

*  Rot.  Chart,  pp.  86,  93 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  305,  306. 

*  The  Hartlepool  charter  confinnB  to  the  h(nninei  of  Hartlepool  that  thej 
be  free  burghers ;  that  of  Helston  begins  with  a  grant  that  it  be  a  free 
borough,  and  have  a  merchant  guild :  a  second  charter  to  Helston  eon- 
tains  the  settlement  of  the  fenn.  The  charter  of  Kingston  lets  the  feim  to 
the  homines;  Bot.  Chart,  p.  53. 

*  Hartlepool  is  to  have  the  same  rights  as  Newcastle ;  Bevetley  aa 
York ;  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton  as  London  ;  Winchester  is  the 
model  town  for  Wallingford,  Andover,  Salisbuzy,  Ilchester;  Oxfivd  fiir 
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practice  the  newly-enfranchised  boroughs  are  referred,  in  case  of  Growth  of 
a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  charter.  Thus,  beside  spirit, 
the  common  instinct  which  would  lead  the  mercantile  com- 
munities to  act  together  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  ground 
for  rivalry,  and  beside  the  common  privilege  which  exempted 
them  from  the  juiisdictions  to  which  their  country  neighbours 
were  amenable,  they  possessed  in  common  a  quantity  of  peculiar 
customs,  which  kept  the  burgenses  of  the  kingdom  as  a  class  by 
themselves,  although  they  never,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland 
and  in  Germany,  adopted  a  confederate  bond  of  union  or 
organised  themselves  in  leagues. 

The   boroughs   under  Henry  I   had    probably,   when    they  The 
obtained  any  privilege  at  all,  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  obtain  the 
merchant  guild,  and  by  the  agreement  for  the  firma  bwrgi  had  ing  their 

own  fenn 

limited  the  exactions  of  the  sheriff,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ferm,  and  exchid- 
although  the  taxes  properly  so  called,  especially  the  tallage,  were  meddiiniror 
still  collected  by  him.  They  had  also  in  some  cases  obtained  a 
right  to  have  all  causes  in  which  they  were  engaged  tried  with- 
in their  own  boundaries.  If  then  the  sheriff  still  retained 
judicial  authority  over  them  he  must  come  and  hold  his  court 
among  them.  But  such  a  practice,  whilst  in  one  respect  it 
saved  them  from  the  risks  of  the  county  court,  in  another 
exposed  them  to  the  exactions  of  the  sheriff,  who  might  come 
and  hold  '  scotale'  at  his  convenience,  and  so  wring  money  from 
his  entertainers.  It  was  therefore  a  great  point  to  exclude  the 
sheriff  altogether;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  an  independent 
magistracy  must  be  founded,  the  right  of  election  obtained,  and 
a  power  to  treat  directly  with  the  royal  officers  on  the  questions 
of  taxation.  These  then  are  the  points  most  commonly  secured 
by  fine  or  charter. 

The  right  of  excluding  the  sheriff  and  having  their  own  pleas 
decided  on  their  own  ground  ^  involved  their  exemption  from 

Yaimouih  and  Lynn;  Winchester  or  Oxford  for  Portsmouth  and  Marl- 
borough; Winchester  or  London  for  Wilton;  Launceston  for  Helston; 
York  for  Scarborough;  Bristol  for  Dublin;  Northampton  for  Grimsby; 
Hastings  for  Ronmey. 

^  E.  g.  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  II  the  men  of  Cambridge  pay 
300  marks  of  silver  and  a  mark  of  gold  to  have  their  town  at  ferm  and 
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They  aro      the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  county  court ;  and,  as  their  casioms 
Arom  the      were  confirmed  by  the  same  act  that  served  to  exempt  them, 
and  hun-      they  lost  the  benefit,  or  escaped  the  burden,  of  innovation.     The 
exemption  of  the  citizens  of  London,  Winchester,  and  other 
towns  from  the  duellum  ^  after  it  had  been  introduced  into  the 
shire-moot,  no  doubt  arose  in  some  degree  from  this :  when  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  by  introducing  the  inquest  by  presentment 
into  the  county  court,  abolished  there  the  practice  of  com- 
purgation, sending  the  accused  persons  directly  to  the  ordeal, 
the  burghers  lost  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  long  reUdned 
compurgation  as  the  customary  mode  of  defence  guaranteed  to 
They  are      them  by  their  charters  ^.     From  the  visitations  of  the  itinerant 
in^hecourts justiccs  howcvcr  they  were  not  exempted ;  but  in  their  oonrtB 
itinerant  ^  they  obtained  special  privileges.     The  burghers  of  Dunwicfa  and 
juMtices.       Qther  towns  were  represented  by  twelve  lawful  men  just  as  if 
they  were  independent  hundreds;   and  they  were  amerced  by 
a  mixed  jury,  six  men  of  their  own  body  and  six  strangers  '. 
They  obtain      These  privileges  involved  almost  of  necessity  a  remodelling  of 
electing       the  local  magistracy:  the  right  of  electing  their  own  reeve  or 
tnXaiL^^^  praepositus  was  not  the  least  important  of  the  royal  gifts.     This 


does  not  appear  in  the  charters  of  Henry  IE ;  it  is  found 
sionally  in  those  of  Richard  *,  and  very  commonly  in  those  of 
John.  It  does  not  however  seem  certain  that  this  difference 
implies  an  advance  towards  freedom  in  the  matter;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  whilst  the  boroughs  continued  under  the 
management  of  the  sheriff,  an  office  of  so  little  practical  import- 

*  ne  vioeoomes  se  inde  intromittat ; '  here  vnde  may  refer  only  to  the  fietizL 
John*a  charter  (Bot.  Chart,  p.  83)  grants  to  them  '  quod  nullas  eoron 
placitet  extra  muros  burgi  de  Cantebruge  de  ullo  placito  praeter  placitA  de 
tenuris  exterioribue,  exceptia  monetariiR  et  ministriB  noatris.*  The  chjuter 
to  Dunwich  grants  that  the  burghers  *  nullam  sectam  fiiKnant  oomitatos  tA 
handredorum  nisi  coram  justitiis  nostris.'     lb.  p.  51. 

^  'Quod  nuUus  eorum  faciat  duellum,  et  quod  de  placitis  ad  ooroaaB 
pertinentibuB  se  possint  disrationare  secundum  consuetudinem  civiwa 
dvitatis  Londoniarum.'     Charter  of  Northampton,  Rot.  Chart,  p.  45. 

'  See  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  pp.  317,  259. 

*  *£t  cum  summoniti  fuerint  »tse  coram  justitiis,  mittant  pro  ae  xn 
legales  homines  de  burgo  suo  qui  sint  pro  eis  omnibus ;  et  si  forte  amerciari 
debuerint,  per  sex  probos  homines  de  burgo  suo  et  per  sex  probos  homines 
extra  bur^nim  amercientur.'     Rot.  Chart,  p.  51.     See  above,  p.  607. 

*  '£t  cives  Liucolniae  faciant  praepositum  quern  voluerint  de  ae  per 
annum,  qui  sit  idoneus  nobis  et  eis.     Foedera,  i.  5a. 
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ance  as  that  of  the  reeve  may  have  been  filled  up  by  election.  Election  of 
When  however  the  'reeve  and  the  probi  homines  became  the  tUus  or 
governing  body,  it  may  well  be  BTipposed  that  the  appointment 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  question.  The  citizens  of  Lincoln 
are  empowered  by  Richard  to  make  their  own  reeve,  who  is 
however  to  be  a  person  qualified  to  serve  both  them  and  the 
king ;  by  John  they  are  directed  to  choose  two,  who  will  be  re- 
ceived as  their  representatives  at  the  Exchequer.  The  burghers 
of  Nottingham,  according  to  John's  charter,  may  appoint  their 
reeve  annually,  but  the  king  reserves  the  power  of  removing  an 
unfit  person :  those  of  Shrewsbury  choose  two,  of  whom  the 
sheriff  presents  one  at  the  Exchequer:  those  of  Northampton, 
by  the  common  counsel  of  the  town,  are  to  choose  two  fit  persons 
and  present  them  to  the  sheriff,  who  will  present  one  of  them 
at  the  Exchequer  to  pay  their  own  ferm  \  Both  Lincoln  and  Election  of 
Northampton  are  to  choose  four  coroners,  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  coroners. 
Crown  and  be  a  check  on  the  reeves.  Under  these  magistrates 
the  old  local  courts  retained  their  organisation,  or  modified  it 
only  by  the  mixture  of  the  guild  customs,  which  were  also  of 
great  antiquity*.  The  new  borough  courts  were  the  old  courts' 
of  the  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  shire  under  new  names  \ 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  towns  have  been  already  Negotiations 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  taxation.     From  the  Pipe  Rolls  roughs  with 
and  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  we  learn  that  they  made  their  quer. 
separate  terms  with  the  justices  of  the  Exchequer.     Besides 
the  common  payment  however,  the  richer  burghers  were  often 

*  The  Charters  will  be  found  in  the  Rot.  Chartarum ;  that  of  Shrews- 
bury, p.  46;  Northampton,  p.  45;  Nottingham,  p.  39;  Linooln,  p.  56; 
Glouoester,  p.  57  ;  Ipswich,  p.  65. 

^  See  above,  pp.  41  a  sq.  The  passages  in  charters  which  refer  to  the  men 
of  the  merchant  guild  as  distinct  from  the  body  of  burghers,  as  at  Win- 
Chester  and  Gloucester,  probably  indicate  that  in  those  towns  the  private 
jurisdictions  of  the  bishop  or  other  lord  remained  apart  from  the  general 
borough  organisation,  or  were  not  consolidated  with  the  guild. 

'  John  grants  to  the  burghers  of  Leicester  that  all  s^es  of  land  of  the 
town  that  take  place  in  the  portmanmote  shall  be  valid ;  Hot.  Chart,  p.  32. 
The  oourts-leet  of  the  Lancashire  boroughs  are  often  called  lagh-moott: 
and  there  are  many  other  forms.    See  above,  p.  425. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  what  was  said  above, 
pp.  416,  41 7,  about  the  clause  of  enfranchisement :  which  became  probably 
a  part  of  the  common  law  before  the  reign  of  John. 

8  8  2 
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Taxation  prevailed  on,  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  promise  additional  anma 
boroughs,  to  relieve  the  king's  necessities  ^ :  as  demesne  of  the  Crown,  for 
such  most  of  them  continued  to  be  even  by  the  terms  of  their 
enfranchisement,  they  were  subject  to  tallage  which,  although  it 
might  be  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  national  council,  was 
The  scotale.  levied  by  the  feudal  right  of  the  king  as  lord.  Next  to  this  the 
'  scotale '  seems  to  have  been  the  most  burdensome  local  custom. 
The  nature  of  this  exaction  is  very  obscure.  It  was  however 
levied  by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  emolument^  probably  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  maintaining  the  peace;  and  was 
raised  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  guilds  rai^ 
their  common  funds.  Whethei'  the  sheriff  could  compel  the 
burghers  to  make  offerings  of  malt  from  which  a  '  scotale '  was 
brewed,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  into  his  purse  ;  or  the  name 
simply  means  a  gathering  of  the  burghers  at  which  they  were 
compelled  to  promise  contributions  to  the  same  end,  or  at  which 
heavy  fines  for  non-attendance  were  inflicted,  it  is  difficult  to 
say '.  Whatever  it  was,  however,  it  was  a  burden  from  which 
the  towns  were  anxious  to  be  relieved,  and  the  relief  was  either 
a  step  towards,  or  a  result  of,  the  exemption  from  the  authority 
of  the  sheriffs '.     Free  election  of  magistrates,  independent  ex- 

^  Like  the  benevolences  or  the  compulsory  loans  of  later  times:  e.g. 
in  the  19th  of  Henry  II,  after  the  citizens  of  London  had  paid  ;&666  13*.  ^. 
lie  novo  dono^  Reiner  son  of  Berengar  pays  100  marks  de  promwione  smtu 
These  promises  are  however  more  frequent  in  the  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  in  which  it  might  be  more  important  to  recognise  the  vuluntary 
character  of  the  payment.    See  Madox,  Hist.  £xdi.  pp.  404,  405. 

^  *  Scotales  were  abuses  put  upon  the  king's  people  by  his  officers,  who 
invited  them  to  drink  ale,  and  then  made  a  collection  to  the  intent  that 
they  should  not  vex  or  inform  against  them  for  the  crimes  they  had  ocbb- 
mitted  or  should  commit.'  Brady,  Boroughs,  App.  p.  13.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  questionable :  Spelman  thought  that  it  might  be  derived 
from  Scot  and  tallia,  in  the  sense  of  a  payment :  it  is  possible  that  the 
latter  syllable  may  be  connected  with  hall  (as  in  QildhaUa) ;  but  the  coa- 
nexion  with  the  drinking  customs  is  quite  clear,  so  tiiat  the  probability  is 
in  favour  of  the  more  obvious  derivation  from  scot  (payment)  and  aio. 
The  Constitutions  of  1236  forbid  scotcUlae  along  with  aliae  poiaiicnet. 
Wilkins,  i.  636.  The  later  church^U  was  a  custom  of  cc^lecting  oontribut:ofis 
of  malt  from  the  parishioners,  with  which  a  quantity  of  ale  was  brewed, 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  church  expenses.  The  custom  of  fining  ab- 
sentees and  drinking  the  fines  may  also  be  connected  with  it, 

'  £.  g.  see  Hichard's  charter  to  Winchester,  Select  Charters,  p.  35S. 
Other  officers  however  could  make  scotale  besides  the  sheriff,  and  the  pro- 
hibition is  generally  extended  to  the  reeve  and  other  royal  offioen.    Sad 
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ercise  of  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts  and  by  their  own  Summary 
customs,  and  the  direct  negotiation  of  their  taxation  with  the  privileges, 
officers  of  the  Exchequer,  were  no  unimportant  steps  in  the 
attainment  of  municipal  independence.  Nor  was  any  such  step 
retraced ;  every  new  charter  confirmed,  and  many  of  them 
rehearsed  in  detail,  the  customs  allowed  by  the  earlier  grants 
which  they  superseded. 

The   city  of  London  still   furnishes   the   type   of  the   most  Changes  in 
advanced   privilege,   and   the   greatest   amount  of  illustrative  tution  of 

London. 

detail.  Yet  even  the  history  of  London  is  obscure.  We  can 
trace  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  sheriffdom,  we  have  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  communa  and  the  mayoralty ;  we 
come  upon  occasional  marks  of  royal  jealousy,  and  exaggerations 
of  civic  independence ;  we  can  see  two  parties  at  work,  the  one 
moved  by  the  court,  the  other  by  the  municipal  instinct;  we 
can  discern  the  points  at  issue  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Still  these  features  scarcely  blend  into  a  distinct  picture,  or 
furnish  a  consecutive  story. 

London  was  represented  at  the  Exchequer,  during  the  first  The  sheriflk 
fifteen  years  of  Henry  II,  by  two  sheriffs,  instead  of  the  four 
who  appeared  in  11 30,  and  who  reappear  in  the  sixteenth  year. 
In  II 74  the  smaller  number  recurs:  from  1182  to  1189  only 
one  sheriff  act«^.  At  the  coronation  of  Richard  I  the  two 
sheriffs  are  Richard  Fitz-Reiner  and  Henry  of  Comhell,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  Master  of  the  Mint  and  sheriff  of  Kent'; 
the  former  was  the  head  of  a  great  civic  family;  his  father  Reiner 
had  been  sheriff  from  1155  to  117 o,  and  Berengar  his  grand- 
father may  not  improbably  have  served  before  him.  In  the 
struggle   between   John   and  Longchamp   in  1191    these  two 

to  say,  even  the  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy  occasionally  did  it,  as  is  tiliown 
by  the  following  passage  from  Somner  on  Gavelkind,  which  further  illus- 
trates the  nature  of  the  burden:  'Item  si  dominus  archiepiscopus  fecerit 
flootallam  infra  boscum,  quilibet  teiram  tenens  dabit  ibi  pro  se  et  uxore  sua 
52  ob.  et  vidua  vel  kotarius  i  ob.  ;*  'memorandum  quod  predicti  tenentes 
debent  de  consuetudine  inter  eos  &cere  scotalium  de  16  den.  et  ob.  ita 
quod  de  singulis  6  denariis  detur  unus  denarius  et  obolus  ad  potandum 
bedello  domini  archiepiscopi  supra  dictum  feodum.' 

^  See  the  thirty -first  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  pp. 
307,  30S ;  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  pp.  164,  165. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  £xch.  p.  631 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  pp.  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii. 
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Two  putu»  macniates  are  found  on  different  sides :  Kichard  Fitz-Reiner  is 

unoDg  the 

dtisens.       the  host  and  supporter  of  John,  Henry,  as  his  dutj  to  the  court 

compelled  him,  takes  the  part  of  the  chancellor.  When  accord- 
ingly in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  John  took  the  oath  to  the 
communa  of  London  and  was  followed  hy  the  whole  body  of 
barons  who  adhered  to  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  acted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Richard  Fitz-Reiner,  and  gave  eompleteness  to  a 
municipal  constitution  which  had  long  been  struggling  for  recog- 
Establiah-    nition  ^.     Immediately  after  this  confirmation  of  the  oommnna 

ment  of  the 

obmmima     we  find  Henry  the  son  of  Alwyn  mayor  of  London ':  the  sheri& 

under  a  . 

mayor.  cease  to  be  the  ruling  officers,  and  become  merely  the  finandal 
representatiyes  of  the  citizens,  who  are  themselves  properly  the 
'  fermers '  or  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex '.  It  is  a  saying 
among  the  citizens,  that '  come  what  may,  the  Londoners  sbould 
have  no  king  but  their  mayor.'  Henry  Fitz- Alwyn  is  mayor  for 
life  :  two  years  after  his  death,  when  John,  a  month  before  the 
Great  Charter  was  extorted  from  him,  was  buying  Help  oa 
every  side,  he  granted  to  the  '  barones '  of  the  city  of  LoDdon 

Thenujor    the  right  of  annually  electing  the  mayor*.     The  privilege  was 

elected.  ineffectual  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Londoners,  for  a  fortnight  after  it  was  granted  they  received  the 
barons  with  open  arms  '.  The  duty  of  sustaining  their  privileges 
fell  accordingly  on  the  barons :  their  customs  were  guaranteed 
by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Charter,  and  a  clause  whs  added 
preserving  like  rights  to  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns^  and 
seaports  of  the  realm.  Lastly,  as  one  of  the  twenty- five  barons 
chosen  to  execute  the  Charter,  appears  the  Mayor  of  London. 

Supremacy        The  establishment  of  the  corporate  character  of  the  city  under 

ofthemer-  11.  1  ... 

cantile         a  mayor  marks  the  victory  of  the  communal  principle  over  the 
element.  .  ,  ;      .  .  . 

more  ancient  shire  organisation  which  seems  to  have  displaced 

early   in   the   century   the   complicated   system    of  guild   and 

franchise.     It  also  marks  the  triumph  of  the  mercantile  over 

^  Gir.  Camb.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  397.     Cf.  R.  De-vizee,  p.  38;  R.  Dioeto,  p.  664. 

*  Liber  de  Antiquia  Legibus.  p.  i.     He  wiis  one  of  the  treasurers  of  tlii» 
Eum  raised  for  the  king's  ransom ;  Hoveden,  iii.  312. 

'  Madox,  Firma  Buigi,  p.  165. 

*  Hot.  Chart,  p.  207  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  306.     It  is  dated  May  9,  1215. 
^  On  the  24th  of  May.    M.  Paris. 
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the  aristocratic  element.     Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  may  have  beeu  an  Mercantile 
hereditary  baron  of  London^  but  his  saccessors,  Serlo  le  Mercer,  the  oity. 
Ralph  Eswy  the  goldsmith,  and  others,  were  clearly  tradesmen^. 
It  would,  doubtless,  be  unsafe  to  argue  that  mercantile  pursuits 
were   at  this  time   regarded  with  anything  like   contempt   in   . 
England.     The  feeling  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
fictitious  and  superficial   chivalry  in   the   fourteenth   century. 
The  men  of  London  had  made  their  pilgrimages  to  Palestine, 
and  fought   their  sea  .fights   on   the  way,  in  company  or   in 
emulation  with  the  noblest  of  the  Norman  lords.     The  story  of  Expeditions 
GUbert  Becket  may  be  fabulous,  but  Andrew  of  London  and  his  dtixens. 
fellow-citizens  in  11 47  liad  done  good  work  for  Christendom  at 
the   capture   of  Lisbon,  the   only  real  success  of  the  second 
Crusade*;  and  in  11 90  William  Fitz-Osbert  and  Gkofifrey  the 
goldsmith  of  London  were  among  the  chief  men  of  the  fleet 
which  saved  the  infant  kingdom  of  Portugal  from  Moorish  con- 
quest '.   The  struggle,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  was  not  between 
nobility  and  trade,  but  between  the  territorial  franchise  and  the 
mercantile  guild.     Nor  was  the  victory  of  the  communa  to  any 
appreciable  degree  a  victory  of  the  Englishman  over  the  foreigner. 
The  population  of  London  was  less  English  probably  than  that  Foreign 
of  the  other  great  towns  such  as  Winchester  and  York.     The  the  dty. 
names  of  the  leading  citizens  who  are  mentioned  throughout 
the  twelfth  century  are  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Henry 
Fitz-Alwyn,  of  alien  derivation.     Eichard  the  son  of  Reiner  the 
son  of  Berengar  was  very  probably  a  Lombard  by  descent :  the 
influential  family  of  Bucquinte,  Bucca-uncta,  which  took  the  lead 
on  many  occasions,  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  Italian* ; 
Gilbert  Becket  was  a  Norman.     The  form  of  the  communa  in 
which  the  corporate  life  asserted  its   independence  was  itself 

^  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  pp.  2,  3,  sq. 

*  Expugnatio  LyxboneiuiB,  p.  cxliv.  Henry  of  Hantiugdon  speciaUy 
remarks  that  this  great  victory  was  won  not  by  the  nobles,  but  by  men  of 
middle  rank. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  42  ;  Bened.  ii.  116. 

*  Andrew  of  London,  the  leader  of  the  Londoners  at  Lisbon  in  11 47,  is 
not  improbably  the  Andrt^w  Bucquinte  whose  son  Richard  was  the  leader 
of  the  riotous  young  nobles  of  the  city  who  in  11 77  furnished  a  precedent 
for  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Benedict,  L  155.  Gf.  Pipe 
Boll  31  Henry  I,  pp.  145,  147. 
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foreign.  From  the  beginning  of  its  political  importance  Londoo 
acts  constantly  as  the  purse,  sometimes  as  the  brain,  never  perhaps 

A  merauitile  in  its  whole  history  as  the  heart,  of  England.  The  Tictory  of  the 
communa  is  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  fair  treatment  to  the 
poorer  citizens ;  we  no  sooner  find  it  in  supreme  authority  than 
the  riot  of  William  Fitz-Osbert  occurs  to  prove  that  an  oligarchy 
of  the  purse  has  as  little  of  tender  mercy  as  an  oligarchy  of  the 
sword.  The  real  importance  of  London  in  this  region  of  history 
is  rather  that  it  affords  an  example  of  local  independence  and 
close  organisation  which  serves  as  a  model  and  standard  for  other 
towns,  than  that  it  leads  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  general 
liberties  or  peculiarly  English  objects.  Still  its  position  and  the 
action  of  its  citizens  give  it  no  small  political  power^  and  no 
insignificant  place  in  history. 

imDortance  166.  The  action  of  the  clergy  in  the  great  struggles  of  the 
'  period  has  been  already  noted,  in  its  proper  proportion  to  the 
general  detail.  They  by  their  vindication  of  their  own  liberties 
showed  the  nation  that  other  liberties  might  be  vindicated  as 
well,  and  that  there  are  bounds  to  the  power  and  violence  of 
princes.  They  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  in  fighting 
their  own.  From  them  too,  as  subjects  and  not  merely  as 
churchmen,  the  first  movements   towards  national  action  had 

Their  ixide-  come.  They  had  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  perishing  State 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  II ;  they  had  furnished  the  first  if 
not  the  only  champions  of  freedom  in  the  royal  councils,  where 
S.  Thomas,  S.  Hugh,  and  Archbishop  Geoffrey  had  had  courage 
to  speak  where  the  barons  were  silent.  They  had,  on  the  other 
side,  not,  it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  without  neglecting  their 
spiritual  work,  lalx>ured  hard  to  reduce  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  something  like  the  order  which  the  great  ecclesiastical 
organisation   of  the  West   impressed   on   every  branch  of  its 

Their  sense  administration.  What  the  Church  had  borrowed  from  the 
Empire  in  this  respect  it  repaid  with  tenfold  interest  to  the 
rising  State  system  of  Europe.  And  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  England.  We  have  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
made  possible  and  opened  the  way  to  national  unity:  it  was 
the  common  Church  which  combined  Norman  and  Englishman 
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in  one  service,  when  law  and  lanffuaffe,  land  tenure  and  political  Their  syt- 
influence,  would  have  made  them  two  races  of  lords  aud  slaves,  routine. 
It  was  the  action  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  that  formed  the 
strongest  link  between  the  witenagemot  of  the  Confessor  and 
the  court  and  council  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons.  It  was 
the  hard  and  systematic  work  of  Roger  of  Salisbury  that  gave 
order  to  the  Exchequer  and  the  Curia.  The  work  of  Becket  as 
Chancellor  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  later  history,  but  he 
certainly  was  Henry's  right  hand  in  the  initial  reforms  of  the 
reign,  and  the  men  who  carried  out  those  reforms  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  policy  which  Becket  as  archbishop  adopted,  were 
men  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  earlier  life.  Hubert  Walter, 
the  administrator  of  Henry's  system,  who  under  Kichard  and 
John  had  completed  the  fabric  of  strong  government  by  means 
of  law,  and  Stephen  Langton,  who  deserves  more  than  any  other 
person  the  credit  of  undoing  the  mischiefs  tliat  arose  from  that 
system,  maintaining  the  law  by  making  the  national  will  the 
basis  of  the  strength  of  government,  were  both  representative 
men  of  the  English  Church.     No  doubt  there  were  evils  in  the  ^vii  of 

_  ,  ,        secular  em- 

fiecular  employments  of  these  great  prelates  :  but  if  for  a  time  pioyment, 
the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  was  neglected,  and  unspiritual 
aims  fostered  within  her  pale,  the  State  gained  immensely  by  oompen- 
being  administered  by  statesmen  whose  first  ideas  of  order  were  uaefUlneas. 
based  on  conscience  and  law  rather  than  on  brute  force.     Nor 
was  the  spiritual  part  of  the  work  unprovided  for.     Three  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  Anselm,  Ralph,  and  William,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the   religious  rather  than  the  secular  type,  had 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  Bishop  Roger  as  justiciar;  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  it  is  said,  he  refused  to  bear 
the  titled     Innocent  III,  when  he  insisted  that  Hubert  Walter 
should  resign  the  like  o$ce,  showed  that  the  growing  sense  of 
the  age  forbade  what  so  great  a  saint  as  Anselm  had  connived 
at ;  but  that  growing  sense  had  been  educated  in  great  measure 
by  the  system  which  it  was  soon  to  discard. 

It  is  however  in  the  details  of  mechanical  work  that  these 
remarks  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  chapter.     The 

1  W.  Malmesb.  6.  R.  v.  §  408;  R.  Diceto,  c.  606. 
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Bearing  of    systematic  order  of  the  growing  polity  was  not  a  little  indebted 

fluenceon  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Church  system  a  set  of 
models  of  work.  The  Church  had  its  ranks  and  d^prees,  codes 
of  laws  and  rules  of  process,  its  councils  and  courts,  its  central 
and  provincial  jurisdictions,  its  peculiar  forms  of  trial  and  arbi- 
tration, its  system  of  writ  and  record.  In  a  crisis  in  which 
representation  and  election  were  growing  into  importance,  and 
in  which  all  forms  were  manipulated  by  clerical  administnitars, 
the  newer  forms  must  needs  be  moulded  in  some  degree  on  the 

on  legisia-  older.  The  legislation  of  the  period,  the  assizes  and  oonstitu- 
tions,  bear,  in  common  with  the  Karolingian  capitularies,  a  s^trong 
resemblance  to  ecclesiastical  canons,  a  form  which  was  universal 

local  organi-  and  Vigorous  when  the  capitulary  was  forgotten.  The  local  and 
territorial  divisions  of  the  dioceses  made  indelible  the  civil 
boundaries  wliich  feudal  aggression  would  have  gladlj  oblite- 
rated. The  archdeaconries,  deaneries,  and  parishes  preserved 
the  local  unities  in  which  tliey  had  themselves  originated,  and 
the  exempt  jurisdictions  of  the  convents  were  in  their  nature  an 
exact  parallel  with  the  franchises  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  in  the 
case  of  great  ecclesiastical  establishments,  possessed  both  cha- 

legai  prac-    ractcrs.     The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  kept  up  forms  that  were 

tice;  ,  ... 

easily  transferred  to  the  local  moots  :  the  bishop's  visitation 


a  parallel  to  that  of  the  sheriff;  the  metropolitical  visitation  to 
that  of  the  Curia  or  Exchequer ;  spiritual  excommimication  wmi 
parallel  with  civil  outlawry  ;  clerical  prociunations  with  royal 
purveyance  and  the  payments  to  the  sheriff  for  his  aid ;  the 
share  of  the  clergy  in  determining  their  assessments  suggested 
the  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  lay  communities,  or  at  least 
familiarised  men  with  a  system  of  the  kind, 
on  repr&.  In  no  particular  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  very  im- 

portant question  of  election  and  representation.  In  the  latter 
point  we  shall  be  able  to  trace,  as  we  proceed,  very  close  analogies : 
the  fact  that  the  early  representative  members  in  the  national 
council  were  frequently,  if  not  always,  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  procurators  or  proxies,  bearing  letters  of  credence  or 
ratification  that  empowered  them  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents, suggests  at  once  that  the  custom  was  borrowed  from  the 
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ecclesiastical  practice  of  which  such  procuratonal  representation  Clerical  use 
was  a  familiar  part,  in  negotiation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  lentation 
formation  of  Church  councils  at  home.  The  appearance  of  the 
proctors  of  the  cathedral  and  diocesan  clergy  in  the  central 
assemblies  of  Church  and  State  precedes  by  a  few  years  the 
regular  incorporation  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  parliament ; 
and  Convocation  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons  owes  its 
representative  character  to  the  great  period  of  definition,  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  case  of  election  the  connection  is  per- 
haps less  close :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  struggles 
for  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  election  kept  in  use  forms  which 
made  the  extension  of  elective  liberty  possible  in  other  quarters. 
The  Church  recognised  three  modes  of  election :  the  '  via  com-  Modes  of 
promiBsi,'  by  which  the  electors  deputed  to  a  small  committee  of  election, 
their  body — an  uneven  numl>er,  three  or  five — the  function  of 
choosing  the  bishop  or  abbot ;  the  '  via  scrutinii,'  in  which  the 
several  votes  were  taken  in  order  and  tlie  choice  determined 
by  the  majority ;  and  the  '  via  inspirationis  Spiritus  Sancti,'  in 
which  at  one  moment,  and  in  one  breath,  the  whole  body  uttered 
the  name  of  the  same  person,  just  as  in  the  court  of  justice  the 
compurgators  took  their  oath.     The  last-mentioned  method  in  Analogy  of 

lav  elections 

its  exact  form  was  of  course  inapplicable  to  the  cases  of  popular 
election;  but  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  of  suitors  at  the 
county  court  represents  a  similar  idea ;  the  show  of  hands  corre- 
sponds with  the  '  via  scrutinii ' ;  and  the  '  via  compromissi '  has 
its  parallel  doubtless  in  the  gradual  reservation  of  the  choice 
of  members,  both  in  town  and  shire,  to  a  small  deputed  body  \ 
who  in  the  former  case  finally  engrossed  the  right  of  election. 

The  common  arrangement  of  the  early  medieval  courts,  by  System  of 
which  the  king's  chapel  was  made  the  depository  of  writs  and 
records,  and  his  clerks  or  chaplains  the  framers  and  writers  of 
such  documents,  illustrates  another  side  of  the  same  general 
truth.     Tlie  ecclesiastical  system  of  writ,  summons,  and  record 

'  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  nay  that  the  election  of  the  sworn 
knights  to  nominate  the  recognitors  of  the  Great  Ajssize  was  a  distinct 
parallel  with  elections  made  '  via  compromissi/  The  deputies  of  the  con- 
vent at  Canterbury  who  carried  fiill  powen  to  ihe  Curia  Regis  or  to  Rome 
were  oompromisBarii,  proctors  in  fact  of  that  church. 
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Records  and  was  probably,  in  England,  derived  from  the  extensive  doeu- 
mentary  machinery  of  the  Church  of  B.ome,  which  in  its  tarn 
was  derived  from  the  similar  practice  of  the  later  Empire  ^.  The 
writs  of  the  Norman  Curia  may  not  improbably  have  been 
drawn  by  continuous  practice  from  the  formulae  of  the  impe- 
rial system  of  the  Franks,  great  stores  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  Marculf  and  other  jurists  '.  The  growth  of 
the  system  is  accordingly  complex,  the  vnritten  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, both  lay  and  clerical,  being  developed  side  by  side,  or 
in  constant  entanglement  with  one  another,  as  might  well  be 
the  case  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer.  It  is 
however  interesting  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  registering 
the  acts  of  court,  and  retaining  copies  of  all  letters  issued  by  the 
king,  seems  to  have  been  introduce  either  late  in  the  reign  of 

Increase       Henry  II  or  under  Richard  and  John,  under  whom,  as  has  been 

licoessionof  already  mentioned,  the  great  series  of  national  records  begin. 
William  Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  justiciar  of  Richanl, 
who  with  all  liis  great  faults  must  have  also  had  a  great  capacity 
for  business,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer ',  took  pains  to  make  himself  familiar  with  its  details, 
must  have  authorised,  perhaps  suggested,  the  enrolment  of  the 
acts  of  the  Curia :  it  was  carried  out  under  his  vice-chancellor 

EpiMopal  and  successor  Bishop  Eustace.  The  enrolment  of  charters  and 
of  letters  patent  and  close  begins  in  the  chancellorship  of  Hubert 
Walter,  and  is  carried  out  by  Walter  de  Grey,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  has  left  iu  the  register  of  his  archiepi- 
scopal  acts  one  of  the  earliest  existing  records  of  the  kind.  The 
Lincoln  registers  begin  with  the  acts  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Well^, 
who  had  been  a  deputy  of  the  chancellor  from  1200  to  1209*. 

^  On  the  registration  of  papal  letters  see  the  prefiace  to  Jaff^^s  Revests 
Pontificum,  and  also  to  his  Monumenta  Gr^oriana.  Gregory  VII,  in  a 
letter  to  Hubert  of  Terouanne,  mentions  his  own  regi^iter.  The  pnctioe 
existed  at  Rome  from  the  days  of  Gregory  I  or  earlier ;  the  most  anciest 
remains  however  are  those  of  the  registers  of  Gregory  I,  John  VIII,  and 
Gregory  VII.     The  series  from  Innocent  III  to  Pins  V  is  complete. 

'  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  Bnmner,  as  quoted  above,  p.  391. 

^  Quoted  above,  p.  431,  note  4. 

*  Of  course  there  may  have  been  episcopal  registers,  as  there  may  have 
been  royal  records,  earlier,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  existed.  The 
York  and  Lincoln  registers  are  the  most  ancient;  those  of  Canterbuiy 


registers. 
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If  the  episcopal  registers  were  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  the  ^^ 
royal  rolls,  the  latter  owed  both  idea  and  form  to  the  papal 
registry,  the  influence  of  which  was  under  Innocent  III  supreme 
in  Europe,  and  which  could  trace  its  method  through  the 
*  regesta'  of  Gregory  VII  and  the  earlier  popes,  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  republic.  In  such  matters  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  say  that  Church  and  State  borrowed  from  each  other ;  each 
had  a  vitality  and  a  development  of  its  own,  but  each  gained 
strength,  versatility,  and  definiteness  from  their  close  union; 
and  that  close  union  was  made  closer  still  whilst  the  business  of 
the  two  was  conducted  by  the  same  administrators. 

167.  We  have  now,  however  imperfectly,  traced  the  process  Summary  of 
of  events  by  which  the  English  nation  had  reached  that  point  of  Dationai 
conscious  unity  and  identity  which  made  it  necessary  for  it  to  organisa- 
act  as  a  self-governing  and  political  body,  a  self-reliant  and 
self-sustained  nation, — a  power  in  Europe,  basing  its  claims  for 
respect  not  on  the  accidental  position  or  foreign  acquisitions  bf 
its  kings,  but  on  its  own  internal  strength  and  cohesion,  its 
growth  in  good  government,  and  its  capacity  for  a  share  in  the 
common  polity  of  Christendom.  We  have  also  tried  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  its  internal  organisation  had  been  so 
framed,  modified,  and  strengthened,  that  when  the  occasion 
came  it  was  able  to  answer  to  the  strain  :  by  which,  when  the 
need  of  representative  institutions  made  itself  felt,  the  mere 
concentration  and  adaptation  of  existing  machinery  supplied  all 
that  was  required.  The  century  that  follows  Magna  Carta  was 
an  age  of  growth,  of  luxuriant,  even  premature,  development, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  strengthen  and  likewise  to  define  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  the  organic  whole.  The  three  estates 
made  their  way,  through  this  time  of  training,  to  a  realisatiou 
of  their  distinct  identity,  and  gained  such  a  consciousness  of  their 

bigin  in  1378;  Winchester  in  1282  ;  Exeter  in  1257;  Hereford  in  1275; 
Worcester  in  1268;  Salisbuiy  in  1297;  Lichfield  in  1296;  N<Nrwich  in 
I2Q9  ;  Carlisle  in  1392  ;  the  other  sees  have  records  beginning  early  in  the 
next  century.  The  collection  of  letters,  such  as  those  of  Lanfranc,  Anselm 
and  Becket,  seems  to  hAve  been  a  literary  work  and  not  a  registration, 
although  in  numy  points  it  answers  the  same  purpose. 
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SumnuTyof  distinct  Spheres  of  work  as  enabled  them  to  act  without  entan- 
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national  clement  of  machinery  or  waste  of  power.  \Lhe  constitution 
which  reached  its  formal  and  definite  maturity  under  Edward  I 
had  to  learn  easy  and  economic  working  under  his  successors. 
In  that  lesson  it  had  also  severe  experiences  of  struggle,  defect, 
and  failure :  its  representative  men  lose  the  grace  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  earlier  times  ;  personal  and  territorial  aims  waste 
the  energies  of  the  better  and  wiser,  and  divide  into  permanent 
factions  the  ignorant  and  more  selfish.  Yet  the  continuity  of 
life,  and  the  continuity  of  national  purpose,  never  fails:  even 
the  great  struggle  of  all,  the  long  labour  that  extends  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  leaves  the  organisation,  the 
origin  of  which  we  have  been  tracing,  unbroken  in  its  con- 
scious identity,  stronger  in  the  strength  in  whicb  it  has 
persevered  and  grown  mightier  through  triaL  The  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  history  in  its  political  as  well  as  in  it^ 
mechanical  aspect  must  begin  from  Magna  Oarta,  as  a  new 
starting-point. 
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Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisqne  Moaumentis 
pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Prandscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     i860.  8vo.  clotb,  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points.  1879.  Crown  8vo. 
chtb,  3s.  6d, 

liibri  Prophetarum  M^jortun,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jere- 

miae,  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiacae  Memphitica  sen  Coptica.  Edidit 
cum  Versione  Latina  U.  TatUm,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IL    185a.  8vo.  cloth,  1 7s. 
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Idbri  duodeoim  Prophetarum  Minortun  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
Tulgo  Coptica.    Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.    1836.  8vo.  dodb^  8«.  6</. 

iroYum  Testamentum  Graece.  Antiquissimonim  Codicum 
Teztuf  in  ordinc  paralldo  disporiti.  Aocedit  collatio  Codicis  Sinaitici. 
Edidtt  £.  H.  Hansdl,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1864.  870.  haiS  morocco, 
a/.  I  as.  6d, 

Novum  Testamentum  Qraeoe.    Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scrip- 

tarae  loca,  necnon  vetus  capituloraro  notatio  et  canones  Ensebii.  Edidit 
Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.|  necnon  Epiicopos  Ozonieniis.  i8mo.  cloib,  3«. 

The  jame  on  writing  paper,  *witb  large  margin,  dotb,  loj.  6d» 

Novum  Testamentum  Graeoe  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 
i8mo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  cloth,  9/. 

Evangelia  Saora  Graeoe.    fcap.  8vo.  limp,  u.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Bnglish.  Edited  by 
£.  Cardwell»  D.D.     a  vols.  1837.  crown  8vo.  cloib,  6s, 

Novum  Testamentum  CJoptioe,  cura  D.  Wilkins.  17 16.  4to. 
clotb,  I  as.  6d. 

Bvangeliorum  Verslo  Gothioa,  cum  Inteq>r.  et  Annott.  £. 
Benselii.  Edidit,  et  Oram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  4to. 
cloib,  1 2s.  6d. 

Diatessaron ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarum 
verbis apte dispositis confecta.  Ed.  J.White.  1856.  iimo.  cloib, 39, 6d. 

Canon  Muratorianus.    The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 

the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  4to. 
clotb,  I  OS.  6d, 

The  Five  Books  of  Maooabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1833.  8vo.  clotb,  lOs.  6d. 

Horae  Hebrcdcae  et  Talmudloae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  new 
Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.  1859.  8vo.  clotb,  l/.  is. 


FATHEHB  OF  TECB  CHUBCH»  &o. 

Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  a  Liturgical  Glossary,  by  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  1878. 
Crown  8to.  cloth,  los.  6d, 

An  AppenMx  to  the  above.   1879.   Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  is,  6d, 

St.  Athanasius :  Orations  against  the  Arians.  With  an  Account 
of  his  Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Oxford.    1873.  Crown  8vo.  chth,  9s. 
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St.  AuflruBtine:  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.  With  an  Introduction  bj  William 
Bright,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  eloik^  95.    Jtat  ready. 

The  GanonB  of  the  First  Four  Qeneral  Councils  of  Nicaea, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  1877.  Crown  8to.  doth,  as.  6<f. 

Catenae  Graeooruxa  Patnim  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.    Tomt  VIII.     1838-1844.  8yo.  doih^  2/.  4s. 

ClementJB  Alezandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  Gail.  Dindorfii. 

Tomi  IV.     1869.  8vo.  dotb,  3/. 

Csrrllll  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  870.  dotb^  a/,  as. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium. 
Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconnm  Duo. 
Edidit  post  Aubertum  P.  £.  Pusej,  A.M.  Tomi  III.   187a.  8ro.  a/.  5J. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 
gelium  quae  supersunt  Syriace.  £  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.    1858.    4to.  dotb^  i/.  as. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  a  vols.  1859. 
8vo.  dotb,  14s. 

JSphraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesscni,  Balaei,  aliorumque 
Opera  Selecta.  £  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  ^^^* 
dotht  l/.  K. 

Susebil  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  8vo. 
dotb^  i/.  IDS. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     185a.  8vo.  doOf,  15s. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     185a.  8vo.  c/o/A,  7s. 

Eusebius'  Ecolesiastioal  History,  according  to  the  text  of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    187a.    Crown 
8vo.  dotb,  8s.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Hist.  Eccl. :    Annotationes  Varionun. 

Tomi  II.     184a.  8vo.  doth,  17s. 

Evagrii  Historla  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.  Valesii.  1844. 
8vo.  dotbt  4s. 

Irenabus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  1874.  Crown  8ro.  c/o<fc,  5s.  iki. 
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Oxigenis  Fhilosophumena ;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refiitatia 

£  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.     185 1.  8vo. 
clothe  I  OS. 

Patriim  Apostollconun,  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
Polycarpi,  quae  supennnt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.PJI.  Tomi  11. 
FwTlb  Ediiion,  1863.  Svo,  elotb,  i/.  is. 

Reliqtdae  Sacrae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.  Recensuit  M.J. 
Routh,  S.T.P.    Tomi  V.  Sieond  Edition,  1 846-1 848.  Svo.  clotb,  i/.  5s. 

Soiiptorum  SSodesiastioonun  Opusoula.  Recensuit  M.  J. 
Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Edition,  1858.  8vo.  eloib,  lot. 

SooratlB  Scholastic!  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Edidit 
R.  Hnssey,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III.     1853.  8vo.  elotb,  1 5s. 

Soorates'  XSooleeiastioal  Hlatory,  according  to  the  Text  of 
Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1878.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

Sozomeni  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  III.    1859.  870.  clotb,  15s. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.  Recensuit  T. 
Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1854.  8vo.  cloOf,  J9,6d» 

Theodoreti  Graecarum  Affectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MSS. 
recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1839.  Svo.  elotb,  *js,  6d, 

Bowling  (J.  6.)  Notitia  Scriptonim  SS.  Patrum  aliorumque  vet. 
Eccles.  Mon.  quae  in  CoUectionibus  Anecdotonim  pott  annum  Christi 
iCDCC.  in  lucem  editis  continentur.     1839.  Svo.  clotb,  41.  6d. 

EGCIiESIASTICAIi  HI8TOBT,  BIOOBAPHY,  &e. 
Baedae  Historia  Eodlesiastioa.    Edited,  with  English  Notes 

by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1869.  crown  Svo.  elotb,  los.  6d, 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.   10  vols.   1855.   Svo.  elotb,  3/.  3s. 

Bright  (W.,  D.D.).  Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History. 
1 8  78.  Svo.  cloth,  I  as. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition,  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.Pocock,  M.A.     7  vols.  1865.  Svo.  4/.  4s. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M .  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  Svo.  elotb,  as.  6d. 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 
authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Tbird  Edition,  1S53.  Svo.  elotb,  7s. 
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Cardwell*s  Dooumantary  Annalw  of  the  Reformed  Church  c^ 

England ;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry,  &c.  from  1546  to  1 716.  a  vols.  1843.  8yo.  c/o<^,  i8«. 

Cardwell'B  History  of  Ck>nftoenoe8  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  from  1 551  to  16^.     Third  SdUion,  1849.  ^^^*  ^^*  7*-  ^* 

CounoilB  and  Ecolesiastioal  Doeuments  relating  to  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.     Edited,  after  Spehnan  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regios  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Oxford.    Vols.  I.  and  III.    1869-71.     Medium  8vo.  elotb, 
each  i/.  IS. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1875.  Medium  8to.  eloib,  los.  6d, 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.  1878.  Church  of  Ireland ;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 
stiff  covers,  3s.  6d. 

Formularies  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  Ring's  Authority  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1856.  870.  elotb,  7s. 

Full6r*8  Church  History  of  Britain,  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.    6  vols.  1845.  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  19s. 

Gibson's  Synodus  Anglicana.  Edited  by  £.  Cardwelli  D.D. 
1854.  8vo.  elotb,  6», 

Hussey's  Bise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 
Second  Edition,  1863.  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s,  6d, 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     3  toIs.  1855.  8vo.  elotb,  15s. 

John,  Bishop  of  Bphesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  [In  Syriacl  Now  first  edited  by  William  Crnvtoo, 
M.A.     1853.  4to.  elotb.  If.  lis. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.    i86o,  8vo. 

elotb,  I  OS. 

Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet.    1833.  Svo.  cloth,  7/.  6d» 

Ijo  "Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Corrected  and  continued 
from  1715  to  1853  by  T.  Dafius  Hardy.  3  vols.  1854.  ^^^-  ^^  *'•  '<• 

NoelU  (A.)  Cateohismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Gail  Jacobsoa« 
A.M.     1844.  8vo.  dotb,  5s.  6d. 

Prideauz's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  s  vols. 
185 1.  8vo.  elotb,  I  OS. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VHI.  1848,  8vo. 
elotb,  5s. 

Records  of  the  Iteformation.  The  Divorce,  1537—1533. 
Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Moaemn 
and  other  Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A. 
1870.   a  vols.  8?o.  elotb,  iL  16s, 
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Beformatlo  Iiegrum  Bodlesiagtteamin.  The  Reformation  of 
Eocleciastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  8vo.  dotb, 
6s.  6d, 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.    Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  y.  6d. 

8hu6kford*8  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideanx).    a  vols.  1848.  8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Stillixigfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Qovemment.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  a  vols. 
184a.  870.  cloib,  IDS. 

Stubbs  (W.)«  Begistnim  Sacrum  Anglicanum.    An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.     1858.   small 
4to.  cloih,  8ff.  6d, 

BtiTpe'a  Works  CompletOi  with  a  General  Index.  27  vols. 
1831-1843.  8vo.  clodf,  7/.  13s.  6d,    Sold  separately  as  follows  :— 

Memorials  of  Cranmer.    a  vols.  1840.  Svo.  elotb,  iii. 

Life  of  Parker.    3  vols.  i8a8.  8to.  clotJb,  i6j.  6d. 

Life  of  Grindal.    i8ai.  8vo.  ciotbf  $j.  6d, 

Life  of  Whitgift.    3  vols.  183 a.  8vo.  clothe  i6j,6d. 

Life  of  Aylmer.    i8ao.  8vo.  cloth,  $j.  6d, 

Life  of  Cheke.    i8ai.  8vo.  clotb,  sj.  6d. 

Life  of  Smith.     i8ao.  8vo.  cloth,  $j,  6d, 

Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  cloth,  x/.  13J. 

Annals  of  the  Reformation.  7  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  a/.  3J.  6d. 

General  Index,    a  vols.  i8a8.  8vo.  cloth,  lu. 

SyUoge  Ck>xilidB8ionti2n  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tarom.  Subjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae.    1837.  8vo.  clotb,  8s. 

ENQUSH  THEOIiOQT. 

Beveridge's  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  The  third 
complete  Edition,  1847.  Sto.  clotb,  8s. 

Bilson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  R.Eden,  M.A.     184a.  8vo.  clotb,  4s. 

Bisooe's  Bovle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  8vo. 
dotb,  9s.  id, 

Bon's  Works,  with  Nelson's  Lite.  Edited  by  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
A  new  Edition,  1846.    8  vols.  8vo.  dotb,  a/.  9s. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.  1 845.  8vo.  cloth,  7/. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    Second  Edition,  iSap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s. 
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Barton*a  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Triaity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1831.  8vo.  c/o^,  3s.  6</. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.  2  vols.  1874. 
8vo.  clothe  IIS. 

Butler's  Sermons.    8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d, 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligion.    8yo.  chtb^  5J.  6^. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.  1853.  8vo. 
elotby  8«.  6d. 

Chillingworth's  Works.    3  vols.  1838,  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  i/.  64/. 

Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition ,  1855.  8vo.  cloth,  6j.  6d, 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Commoa  Prayer.     7  vols.  1841.  8vo.  clothe  i/.  ix^.  t>d. 

Cranmer's  Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.A.*  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.   4  vols.  1834.  8vo.  clotbt  iL  los. 

Eachiridion  Theologicum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.     Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  Treatise  on 
the  Real  Presence.     1853.  8?o.  cloAt  8s. 

Vol.  11.    Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discourse 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     1 85 2.  Svo.  cloth,  'js,6d. 

Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Clagett, 
and  others.     1837.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL 
185a.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Greswell's  Harmonia  ISvangelioa.  F^h  Edition,  1856.  8vo. 
cloth,  9s.  6d. 

Qreswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.  18  40. 
8vo.  cloth,  9J.  6d. 

Greswell's  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     5  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  $/.  3s. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.  j1  nc<w  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D, 
10  vols.  1863.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   4  vols.  1845.  8vo.  cloth,  il. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  9  vols.  1850. 
8vo.  cloth,  los. 

Henrtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.    1858.  8vo.  cloth,  6j.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.    Edited  by  J. 

Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8to.  doth,  71. 6d. 
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Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  bv  John 
Keble,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  1 8 74.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  iis.6d. 

Hooker's  Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 
a  vok.  1875.  8vo.  eloth,  lu. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  Gteorge)  Works,    a  vols.  1855.  8vo.  clotb,  8j. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.  la  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth, 
Sl.  6s, 

Jewel's  Works.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  vols.  1847. 
8vo.  cloth f  i/.  105. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.    9  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  u. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
E.  Burton,  D.D.    Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  cloth,  105.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 
a  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

Sanderson's  Works.  Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  6  vols. 
1854.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  I  OS. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.     A  new  Edition,     a  vols.  1851.  8vo.  cloth,  loc. 

StUling^fleet's  Origines  Saorae.    a  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clotb,  9J« 

Stillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 
Religion;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference, 
&c.     a  vols.  1844.  8vo.  cloth,  ids. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 
Wall's  Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton^  D.C.L.  a  vols. 
1 86a.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  is. 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  ji  new 
Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.   1 85 7.  8vo.  cloth,  a/.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1868.  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  6d, 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  ^ 
new  Edition,  1S46.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d, 

Wyclil  Select  English  Works.  By  T  Arnold,  M.A  3  vols. 
1 871.  8vo.  cloth,  a/,  as. 

Wyolif.  Trialogus.  fFith  the  Sifplement  now  first  edited.  By 
Gotthard  Lechler.     1869.  8vo.  clow,  14s. 
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ENOUSH  HISTOBICAIi  AITD  DOCUMEErTABT 

WOBKS. 

British  BarrowBy  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchnd 

Moandt  in  varioai  parts  of  EDgUnil.  By  William  Greenwell,  M  Jk., 
F^.A.  Together  with  Descriptioo  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General 
Remarks  on  Prehistoric  Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolkston. 
M.D.,  F.R.S.     1877.   Medium  8vo.  chtk^  35s. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  Ghroniclds  parallel,  with  Supplementary 

Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.  8ro.  clothe  ids. 

Ka^na  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History.     1 879.  4to.  ttitcbed.  Is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefuUy  reriscd, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  NichoU, 
M.A.     2  vols.  1865.  rojral  8to.  eloibt  i/.  16s, 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.    6  vols.  1833.  8to.  elolb,  a/.  los. 

Bamet*B  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1851. 
8vo.  eloib,  9s.  6d. 

CJarte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  ^  new  BJittom^  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.  6  vols.  1 85 1.  8vo.  doib,  i/.  5s. 

Casauboni  Ephemerides,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     1850.  8vo.  Ooih,  15s. 

Clarendon'B  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  CiTit 
Wars  in  England.  To  which  are  subjomed  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War> 
burton.     7  vols.  1849.  medium  8vo.  elotb,  2I.  10s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  oQ  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  CItiI 
Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  cloib,  l/.  Is. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  CItU 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  m- 
eluded  a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  184a.  doth,  iL  as. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continoatioii  of 

his  History,     a  vols.  1857.  medium  8vo.  clolb,  l/.  as. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  Hi9* 
tory.     3  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clotb,  165.  6d, 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  preserred  in  the 

Bodleian  Library.     Tm  thrie  vciunut.     1869-76. 

Vol.  I.  From  1523  to  January  1649.   8vo.  cloth,  i8s. 
Vol.  II.  From  1649  to  1654.     8vo.  eloib,  i6s. 
Vol.  III.    From  1655  to  1057.    ^"^^^  ^^<*^f  I4«* 
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Calendar  of  Charters  and  Bolls  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.     1878.    8yo.  cUttk,  U,  lis.  6d. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England ; 
its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  VxUumgi.    Sro.  cloih,  5/.  91.  6tL 

Vols.  I-II  together,  3rd  edition,  1877.  i/.  16s. 

Vol.  Ill,  and  edition,  1874.  1/.  is. 

Vol.  IV,  2nd  edition.  1875.  i/.  is. 

Vol.  V,  1876.  I/.  IS. 

Vol.  VI.    Index.     1879.    8vo.  eloth,  los.  6d. 

Iiloyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  158  3-1 8  30.  8vo.  seweJ,  u. 

Iiuttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  1678-1714.    6  vols.  1857.  ^^o*  ^^o^«  il.4t. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Pariiament.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6t,  64/. 

Bog^rs's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d, 
1359-1793.  Vols.  I  and  II  (i  359-1400).  8vo.  eloib,  3/.  3s. 
VoU.  Ill  and  IV  in  the  Prtss. 

Spring's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     1854.  8vo.  tlotb,  6t, 

Whitelook's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1635  to  i66o. 
4  vols.  1853.  S^o*  ^^otb*  i^*  i^* 

Protests   of  the   Ijords,  including  those  which  have  been 

expunged,  from  1624  to  1874 ;  with  Historical  Introductions.    Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     1875.    3  ^^^^'  ^^o-  ^^^^*  >'•  ^'* 

Enactments  in  Parliament,  q>ecially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.    1869.  8vo.  eloth,  12s. 

Ordinances  and  Statates  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  1863.  8vo.  elotb^ 
I3S. — Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Soals,  Bresenose,  and 
Corpus),  at  is.  each. 

Statuta  ITniTersitatis  Oxoniensis.    1879.  8vo.  cloth,  5/. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.    Fifth  Edition.     1879.    Extra  fcap.  8 vo.  c/oM,  3s.  6  J. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1862. 
royal  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6J. 

Cataloffue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  185 1. 
8vo.  cl^,p,6d. 
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CHBONOLOaT,  GEOGRAPHT^  &o. 

Clinton's  Fa4Eiti  Hellenioi.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Cbronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  tdiiiom, 
1841.  4to.  elotb,  i/.  14s.  6d, 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  DeaUi  of  Aagustos. 
Second  tdition,  1 85 1.  4to.  elodf,  l/.  I  as. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Helleqici.  185 1.  8vo.  doth, 
6s.  6d, 

Clinton's  Fasti  Bomani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augastus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.    2  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  clotb^  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.    1854.  8vo.  clotb,  71. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor.     3  vols.  183a.  8vo.  cloib,  lis. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15/. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15^. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vols.  i8a8.  8to. 
eloih,  16s.  6d. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  1 5/. 
Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.   1853.  4  vols.  8vo.  dab, 

3/.  I  OS. 

Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 
8vo.    1853.  elotb,  151. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Italics.  1854.  4  vols.  8vo.  (/o/i&, 

2/.  35. 

Greswell's  Origlnes  Kalendariae  Hellenics.  6  vols.  i86a. 
8vo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Archimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentarits 
ex  recensione  Joseph!  Torelli,  cum  noy&  versiooe  Latini.  179a.   fol. 

cloth,  l/.  5s. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.    With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     183a.  410.  cloth,  171. 

Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  BuKh.  1838. 410.  elotk,  3s. 
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Astronomioal  Obserrrations  made  at  the  University  Obser- 
vatory, Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy.     No.  I.    1878.  Royal  8vo.  pap€r  covers,  3s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  F  JI.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differeotial  Calculus.    Second  Edition,  8vo.  clotb,  144.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 
Equations.    Second  Edition,  1865.  8vo.  clotb,  l8s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;  Dynamics  of  a  Material 
Particle.    Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  clatb,  i6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 
Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1863. 
8vo.  elotb,  16s, 

Bigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Rigaud,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  vols.  1 841- 1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  185.  6d, 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  1850.  i6mo. 
cloth,  6j. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology, Oxford.     1869.  Crown  8vo.  clotb,  ios,6d. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.     1 8  7 1 .  8 vo.  clotb,  2 1  s. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1867.  8vo.  clotb,  2s.  6d, 

Thesaurus  Entomologious  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of 

the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  WiUiam  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood.  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  40 
Plates.     1874.    Small  folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  los. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.    By 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  and  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  and  editdl 
by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  Second  Edition,  in  the 
Press. 

Johannes  MMler  on  Certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs 
of  the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Bell,  B.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Oarrod,  M.A., 
F.R.S.    With  Plates.     1878.    4to.  paper  covers,  7s.  6d, 
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Sbert^B  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  870.  cloth,  iLios. 

Cotton's  l.ist  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Secoml  Bdition^ 
corrected  and  enlarged.     185  a.  870.  cloA,  8<.  6d, 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.    1831.  8to.  chtbt  taj.  6iL 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.    1866.  8to. 

Clotb,  1 29.  6tf. 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  difinsion  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres 
in  English.     1855.  8vo.  eloth,  9s. 


MISCTgTiTi  A  NEOUB. 
Bacon's  Kovnin  Organiun.    Edited,  with  English  notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8to.  dotb,  ^.  6d. 

Bacon's  19'oviim  Orgaanm*    Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitcbin, 

M.A.  1855.  8yo.  doth,  9s.  6d.    (See  also  p.  35.) 

The  Works  of  Qeorge  Berkeley,  DJD.,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne ;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by 
Alexander  CampbeU  Fraser,  M. A.    4  vols.  1871.  8to.  doth,  a/.  1 8s. 

The  Iiife,  Letters,  &c.     i  70I.  doth,  i6s.    See  also  p.  35. 

The  Iioglo  of  HegeT;  translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William  Wallace, 
M.A.     1874.  8vo.  doth,  14s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  STations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  Tols.  1870.  doth,  a  is. 

A  Course  of  Iiectnres  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 

of  Oxford    in    Hilary  Term,   1870,   by  John  Raskin,  MJl.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.    8vo.  doth,  6s. 

A  Critical  Aoootint  of  the  Drawings  by  M^chql  Angelo 

and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.    By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     1870.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  4s. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 
Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  with  Prolegomena,  Ap- 
pendices, Tables  Indices,  and  Maps,  by  Dr.  Qndbrand  Vigfnssoo.  In 
3  ToIs.     1878.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3f. 
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The  Ormiiliim;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R«  M. 
White.  Edited  by  Re7.  R.  Holt,  M^.  1878.  2  vob.  Extra  fcap. 
870.  c/olA,  31  f. 

The  Saored  Booka  of  the  East.  Translated  hy  various, 
Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by  F.  Max  MuUer. 

Vol.  I.  The  UpanlBhada.   Part  I.  The  JSTi&andogya-upanishad, 

The  Talairakara'Dpanishad,  The  Aitareya«ara/iyaka,  The  Kaoshitaki- 
brahmana-upanisbad,  and  The  Va^saneyi-tamhita-upaniihad.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Max  Miiller.     8vo.  c/o/A,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Saored  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba  and  Gautama.  Translated  by  Georg  Bdhler. 
8vo.  clothe  I05.  6J. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Booka  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Part  I.  The  Shn  King,  The  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao 
King.     Translated  by  James  Legge.    8vo.  c/o/A,  1 2f .  6J. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.  Part  I.  The  Vendtdid.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Darmesteter.    8vo.  cloi\^  1 05.  6</. 

Vol.  V.  Pahlavl  Texts.  Part  I.  The  Bundahif,  Bahman 
Yast,  and  Sh&yast-lft-ShAyast.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West.  8vo.  cibM, 
I  2S.  6</. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Institutes  of  Vishnu.  Translated  by  Julius 
Jolly.     8vo.  cloth^  los.  6</. 


The  following  Volumes  are  also  infthe  Press  :— 

Vol.  VI.  The  Qnr'An.     Part  I.     Translated   by  Professor 
E.  H.  PaUner. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgitft  with  other  extracts  from  the 
MahabhArata.     Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Qtir*An.    Part  II.    Translated  by  Professor 

E.  H.  Palmer. 

Vol.  X.  The  Suttanip&ta,  etc.     Translated   by  Professor 
FausboU. 

Vol.  XI.  The    Mah&parinibb&na    Stitta,    The    Tevi^^ 

Satta,   The  MahAsudassana    Sutta,    The    Dhamma-JSTakkappavattana 
Sutta.    Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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€hxtx^m  ll^um  Simt^* 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  Alartnbon  %rtds  StrieSf  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Thoa  to  whieh  prices  are  attacked  are  already  published;  the  others  are  in 

preparation. 


I.   ENGLISH. 

A  First  Beading  Book.  By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;  and 
edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  ^d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  Children.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.  For  Junior  Classes.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d* 

An  Elementary  English  Qrammar  and  Exercise  Book. 

By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Sherborne  School.    Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  i«.  6d, 

An  English  Orammar  and  Beading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of 
Sherborne  School.     Third  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  3s.  6</. 

Typioal  Selections  from  the  hest  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition,  In  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  8yo. 
cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.         Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 
The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Oxford.     Third  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  61/. 

A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.  By  John  Earle, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap. 
8yo.  cloth,  2s,  6d, 
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An  Anglo-Saxon  Header.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet, 
M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  870.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.    In  ibt  Pre», 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (aj>.  1398  to  aj).  1393). 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  870.  doib,  7s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  'Ploughmans 
Crede'  to  the  *Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloib^  7s.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman^ 

by  William  Langland.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  Thopas;  The  Monkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  8cc.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  eloib,  4J.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe ;  The  Pardoneres 
Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale. 
By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8?o.  doth,  45.  6d.     (See  also  p.  2a.) 

Old  English  Drama.  Karlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  1878.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  elothf  55.  6d. 

Marlowe.  Edward  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Sherborne  SchooL  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  coven,  2s. 

Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 

The  Tempest,  is.  6d.  King  Lear,  is.  6d. 

As  You  Like  It,  is.  6d,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is.  6d. 

Julius  Cesar,  as.  Coriolanus.   as.  6d. 

Richard  the  Third.     In  the  Press, 
(For  other  Plays*  see  p.  33.) 
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IQlton.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Smmd 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloik^  3s. 

AddlBon.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  MA.,  Uoiveisity  College.  Seeimd  EditUm. 
Extra  fcap.  8to.  clotb^  4s.  6d, 

Burke.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regi- 
cide Directory  of  France.  Edited,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes,  by 
E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eioih^  $s,     (See  also  p.  23.) 

Also  the  following  in  paper  covers  : — 
Qoldsmith.    The  Deserted  Village.    3^ 
Gray.    Elegy,  and  Ode  on  Eton  College,    ad, 

Johnson.  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  With  Notes  by  E.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.    ^d. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  byW.T.  Arnold,  B  A.  4^. 

Milton.    With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 

Lycidas,  3J.        L'Allegro,  ^d,        II  Penseroso,  4^/.        Comas,  6d, 

Samson  Agonistes,  6d. 

FamelL    The  Hermit,  id. 


A  8EBIE8  OF  ENGIiISH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  wamtj  <f  Students  in  English  Uttrature^ 
by  the  laU  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxftrd^ 
and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King*s  College,  London, 

1.  Chauoer.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;    The 

Knightes  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  8cc,  Sixth  EditioH.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6<f.    (See  also  p.  ai.) 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queens.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Olossaiy.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Book  I.    Eighth  EdiHon,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  %M.6d. 

Book  II.     TTurd  Editiom,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  eloth^  if.  6<l. 

3.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  as. 
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4.  Shakospeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  W.  Aldit  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %tiff  cmurt, 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     if. 

n.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6(f. 

III.  Macbeth,     is.  6(/.    (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  ai.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo,  cloik,  4s.  6d, 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  J.  R.  Thnrsfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.    a  vols. 

Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  6s.  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  45.;  Vol.  II.  3s.    (See  also  p.  22.) 

7.  Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laid ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.    Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  chtk,  $s.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding.   Edited, 

with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  £.  Venablei,  M.A.  1879. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

9.  Pope.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.    Sixth  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.     as. 

10.  Johnson.  Rasselas  ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London),  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

11.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thought!  on  the  Present  Discontents;    the  two  Speeches  on 

America.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s.    (See  also  p.  22.) 

18.  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poemi  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Pieces,  aj>.  i 779-1783.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 

A4>.  1 784-1 799.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s. 
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n.  iiATTcr. 

An  Elementary  Iiatin  Qrammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A^ 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Third  Editkm^ 
Revised  and  Corrected.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

A  First  Iiatin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

Anglioe  Beddenda,  or  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 
Unseen  Translation.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolht  2s. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  I«atin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Sto.  clotb,  ss.  6d, 

First  Iiatin  Header.  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.  Third  Bditiom' 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.  cloth,  2s. 

Second  Iiatin  Beader.    In  Preparation^ 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and 
Maps.    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Parti.  The  Gallic  War.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  «/o<&,  4s.  6J. 

Part  II.     The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  (ki. 

The  Civil  War.     Book  I.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolb,  as. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotht  45.  6d.     Each  Port  separately,  limp,  is.  6d. 

Part  I.       Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 

Part  II.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 

Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  £.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Secwd  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Cicero.  Select  Orations  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  R. 
King,  MA.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

Cornelius  Kepos.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  MA. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

Iiivy.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Wamer,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    In  Parts,  limp,  etuh  Is.  6d 

Part  I.     The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 
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Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.   Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  5s.  6d. 

Pliny.  Selected  Iietters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C.  £.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  £.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Syo.  clothe  3s. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Iiiber.  Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum 
criticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1878. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth^  i6s. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.   By  Robinson  Ellis^  M.A.   1876. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth^  1 6s. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogni- 
tioncm  Robinson  ElHi,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  35.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  Book  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  A.S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
1879.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    1 8 79.    8vo.  elotb,  lOt.  6d. 

Cicero.  Select  Ijetters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1874. 
Demy  8vo.  elotb,  i8s. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  7ext.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotb, 
Si.6d. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 
Secnlare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.    Second  Edition.     1877.     Svo.  c/o/A,  I  as. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools, 

Livy,  Books  I-X.    By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History,  Cambridge.    Book  I.    Second  Edition.    1874.    8vo. 
clotbt  65. 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Fersius.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,    1874.    SYcclotb^p.  6d. 
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8eleotloii8  from  the  less  known  lAtin  Poets.    By  North 

Finder,  M.A.     1869.    Demy  8vo.c/o/&,  15s. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Eax ly  Latin.  With  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes.  1874.   By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.    8vo.  c/of&,  x8s, 

Taoitos.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M  Jl.,  Tutor  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford.    Preparing, 

Vergil:  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nettieship,  M.A.  8yo.  aewed,  is.  6d, 

Ancient  Iiives  of  Vergil ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Poems  of  Vergil, 
in  connection  with  his  Life  and  Times.  By  H.  Nettleship,  MA.  8vo. 
sewed,  is. 

The  Boman  Satora :  its  original  form  in  connection  with  its 
literary  development.     By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8ro.  sewed^  is. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.    By  T.  L.  PapiUon, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College.    Second  Edition,    Crown 
8vo.  cloihf  6s. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Augostan  Age.     By  William 

Young    Sellar,   M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University   of 
Edinburgh.    VmaiL.     1877.    8vo.  cloih,  14s. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Bepublic.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Preparing, 


III.  GBEEE. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ciotb,  is.  6d. 

Qraeoae  Grammatioae  Budimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Nineteenth  Edition,  iSj^,  i3mo.6osMuf,4f. 

A  Greek-English  Ijezicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Care- 
fully Revised  throughout.     1879.    Sqiaxe  i2mo.  eloth,  '^s.  6d. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloA,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Aooentoation  (for  Schools):  abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ezt.  fcap.  870.  cio^,  at.  6d. 
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A  SerieB  of  Graduated  Oreek  Beaders; — 

First  Greek  Header.  By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  MX.,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Classical 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  doth^  u,  6d. 

Second  Greek  Beader.  By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A,  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  eloth,  3s.  6d, 

Third  Greek  Beader.    In  Preparation. 

Fourtli  Greek  Beader;  being  Specimene  of  Greek. 

Dialeots.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.  A., 
Fellowand  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Extra  fcap.  8  vo.  eloth,^.6d. 

Fifth  Greek  Beader.  Part  I.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Ext. fcap.  8 vo.  eloth,  4J.  6d. 

Part  II.    By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Oreek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  8s.  6d, 

A  Golden  Treasiuy  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  8to.  eloih,  4s.  6d, 

Aesohyltui.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  as. 

Aeschylus.  Agamemnon  (for  Schools),  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Aristophanes.  In  Single  Plays,  edited,  with  English  Notes, 
Introductions,  etc.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8ro. 

The  Clouds,  2$,  The  Achamians.    In  Preparation, 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebes.  Tabula.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloth,  as.  6d. 

Euripides.  Aloeetis  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elothj  as.  M, 
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Herodotus.  Selections  from.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln 
College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d.    Jusi  Published. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).    By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.    Nineteenth  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  41.  6d. 
Book  II,  separately,  is.  6d, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).  By  the 
same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloth,  5s. 

Homer.    Biad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Iiudaa.  Vera  Historia  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools^  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  aiid 
Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    In  the  Press. 

Sophooles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp. 

Oedipus  Rex,        Oedipus  Coloneus,         Antigone,  is.  9J.  eadu 

Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,         Philoctetes,  2s,  each. 

Sophooles.  Oedipus  Rex :  Dindorfs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Editiom, 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  45.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).  With  a 
Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  PhiUpotts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   cloth,  3s.  6d, 

Zenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  PhiUpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School.  Fourth 
Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Xenophon.   Anabasis,  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Map.    ByC.S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 


Aristotle's  PoUtios.     By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  FeUow  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Aristotelian  Studies.  I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1S79.     Medium  Svo.  stiff,  5s. 

Demosthenes  and  Aesohines.    The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  ^schines  on  the  Crown.     With  Introductory  Essajrs  and  Notes. 
By  O.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,and  W. H.Simcox,M.A.   xS/a.  Svo.  cloih,  i as. 
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Homer.  OdyBaey,  Books  I-XII.  Edited  with  English  Notes^ 
Appendices,  etc.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell, 
M.A.     1876.     Demy  Syo.  eloth^  ids. 

Homer.  OdysBey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.     By  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College. 

Homer.  Iliad.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  D.  B. 
Monro,  M  Jl.,  Vice-Proyost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Preparing, 

A  Homeric  Grammar.    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.    In  the  Presj. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,     a  toIs. 

Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tjrrannus.    Oedipus  Coloneus.    Antigone.    Second 
Edition,  iS*jg,  Sro.  clotb,  l6s.    Vol.11.    In  the  Press. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloih,  41.  6d, 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  illustrative  of  Greek 
History.  By  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.     In  Preparation, 

IV.  PHENCH. 
An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 

a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

Braohet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  O.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition^ 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d, 

t 

French  Qojjicj,  Edited  by  GUSTAVE  MaSSON,  B.A. 

ComeiUe's  Cinna,  and  Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6J. 

Bacine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille's  Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extra  fcap.  Syo.  cloib,  as.  td, 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin^  and  Racine's  Athalie. 
With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Molike.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotb,  %s,  6d, 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  86vign6 
and  her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Qirls' 
Schools.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  clotb,  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika^ 
by  Madame  de  Duraa ;  La  Dot  de  Snzette,  by  Fiev^e ;  Les  Jomeaux 
de  rH6tel  Cometlle,  by  Bdmond  About ;  M^saventnres  d'un  ficolier, 
by  Bodolphe  TOpfbr.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  as.  6d» 
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Begnaxd's    Le    Joueur,   and  Brueya   and    Falaprat's    Le 

Grondeur.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotk^  3s.  6d. 

Iiouis  XrV  and  his  Contemporariee;  as  described  in  Extracts 
from  the  best  Memoiri  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  EngKsh 
Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.    Extra  fcip.  8vo.  dotb,  ss.  6(f. 


V.  GSBKAK. 

Lange'S  German  Course,  By  HERMANN  Lange,  Teaeter  rf 
Modem  Languages^  Manchester: 

The  GtonnanB  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 
Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar.    Second  Edition,    8vo.  c/o/A,  as.  6d, 

The  Germaa  Mamial ;  a  German  Grammar,  a  Reading  Book, 
and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.     8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

A  Grammar  of  the  Qerman  Tiangiiage.    8vo.  cJotb,  3^.  6d. 

TTtis  *  Grammar*  it  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  eontamed  m  *  The  German 
Manual/  and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  German  Grammar 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  German  books, 

German  Compoaition ;  Extracts  from  English  and  American 
writers  for  Translation  into  German,  with  Hints  for  Translation  in  foot- 
notes.   In  the  Press, 


Iiessing'a  Iiaokoon.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 
By  A.  Hamakn,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Teacher  of  German  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  45.  6d, 

Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama.  By  Schiller.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  by  E.  Massie,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

Also,  Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Pb'd,  Dot.,  Profissor  in 

King*s  College^  London : 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  3s. 

Schiller'B  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  SchiUer ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
Third  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  3s.  6d. 

Iieasinff'a  Minna  von  Bamhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  8cc,  Tlurd  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  3s.  6d. 
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Sohiller*s  Historische  Skizzen ;  Egmont's  Leben  und  Tod,  and 
BelageruDg  von  Antwerpen.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clothe  as.  6(/. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Intioduction  and  Notes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/o/A,  35. 

In  Preparation, 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.    With  Notes,  Introduction,  &c. 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.   With  Notes,  Introduction^  &c. 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Becker's  (E.  F.)  Friedrich  der  Grosse. 

VI.  MATHEMATICS,  &o. 

Fi^fures  Made  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Introductory 
to  'The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.*)  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
clothe  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.     By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  eloib,  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetio;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  45.  6d, 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
of  Arts.     New  and  enlarged  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp  clotb,  25. 

A  Course  of  Ijectures  on  Pure  (Geometry.  By  Henry  J. 
Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oxford.     1 870.     Crown  Svo.  f/o/^,  7s.  6</. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     1873.     a  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  lis.  6d, 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  subject.    By  the  same 

Author.     Preparing, 

A  Treatise  on  Statics.  By  G.  M.  Minchin,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     1 8 79.     Svo.  cloth,  14s. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.     By  Henry 

William  Watson,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1876.  8vo.  dolbt  3s.6rf. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Ckx>rdinafces 

to  the  Kinetics  of  a  Material  System.  By  H.  W.  Watson,  M.A.,  and 
S.  H.  Burbury,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
1879.     8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Geodesy.    By  Colonel  Alexander  Ross  Clarke,  C.B.,  R.£.    Svo. 
cloth,  I2s.6d.    Just  Published, 


VIL  PHYSICAIi  SCIBirCB, 

A    Handbook    of    Descriptive    Astronomy.      By   G.  F. 

Chambers,  F.R.A.S.     Third  Edition,     1877.     Demy  8to.  c/oiA,  2Ss. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  nem 
Edition^  witb  Solutions*     1^73*     Extra  fcap.  8to.  dotb,  8s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 

By  Ballbur  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Third  Edition.  1876.  Extra  fcap.  8ro. 
clotb,  75.  6<f. 

Iiessons  on  Thermodynamics.    By  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A.,  Senior 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Lce*s  Reader  in  Physics.  1878. 
Crown  Svo.  clath,  7s.  6d, 

Forms  of  Animal  Iiife.  By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptioos 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.     Demy  8vo.  elotb,  1 6s. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Practioe). 

By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee*s  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  O.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  eloib.  7s.  6d. 

Crystallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  DepartODcnt  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.    In  the  PreMs* 


Vni.  HISTOBY. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  XSngland,  in  its  Origin  and 

Development.  By  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History.  Library  Edition,  Three  vols,  demy  Svo.  doth,  2I.  8s.  Just 
Published. 

Also  in  crown  Svo.  vols.  II  and  III,  price  I  as.  each.     Vol.  I  Re- 
printing^, 
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Select  Charters  and  other  niustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  1876. 
Crown  8vo.  cloib,  8s.  6J. 

A  IdlBtory  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.     1875.  6  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  .V*  S<. 

Oenealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modem  History.    By 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Small  410.  cloth,  las. 

A  History  of  France.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin.  M.A.  2n  Three  Volumes,  1873-77. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  each  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.    Down  to  the  Year  1453.        Vol.  a.     From  1453-16^4. 

Vol.  3.    From  1624-1793. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Government  of  India. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  Elphin- 
stone  College,  Bombay.     1877.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  41. 

A  Selection  from  the  Wellington  Despatches.    By  the  same 

Editor.     In  the  Press. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.   By  £.  J.  Payne, 

M.A.,  Barruter-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    In 
the  Press. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to 
the  present  time,  B.C.  14610  a.d.  1864.  By  George  Finlay,  LL.D. 
A  new  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  by  the  Author,  and  Edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A., 
Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  1877.  7  vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  5/.  lot. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 

Camden   Professor  of  Ancient   History,  formerly  Fellow  of   Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 
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A  History  of  Greeoe.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Italy  and  her  Invaders,    a-d.   376-476.    By  T.  Hod^n, 

Fellow  of  University  College,  London.     Illustrated  with  Plates  and 
Maps.     2  vols.  8vo.  c/o/A,  i/.  12s.    Jnst  Published. 

IX.  ItAW, 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudenoe.  By  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  1880.  Demy  Sro. 
elotht  I  OS.  6d, 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gaius.  By  the  same  Editor.  1873.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  5s. 

G-aii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quatuor; 
or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.  With  a  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    1875.    8vo.  clotb,  iSs. 

Select  Titles  from  the   Digest   of  Justinian.    By  T.  £. 

Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  Parts. 

Part  I.      Introductory  Titles.     8vo.  sewed,  2j.  6d, 

Part  II.    Family  Law.    8vo.  jewed,  u. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     Svo.  sewed,  2/.  6dL 

Part  IV,  (No.  i.)  Law  of  Obligations.   8vo.  sewed,  is,  6d, 

Elements  of  Iiaw  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A.,  Judfe  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  m/A  Supplement. 
1874.  Crown  8vo.c/o/^,  7s.  6d.     Supf\cment  separately,  2s. 

Alberioi  Oentilis,  I.  C.  D.,  I.  G.  Professoris  Regii,  De  lure  Belli 
Libri  Tres.  Edidit  Thomas  Erskine  Holland  I. CD.,  luris  Gentium 
Professor  Chicheleianus,  Coll.  Omn.  Anim.  Sodus,  necnon  in  Uoit. 
Perusin.  luris  Professor  Honorarius.  1877.  Small  4to.  A<i(/' morocco,  21s. 

A  Treatise  on  International  Iiaw.    By  W.  E.  Hall,  M.A., 

University  College,  Oxford.     Nearly  ready. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Beal 

Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  £.  Digby,  MJl.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  1876.  Crown  Sro. 
cloth,  7^*  ^<^- 

Frinoiples  of  the  English  Iiaw  of  Contract.  By  Sir  William 
R.  Anson,  Bart.,  B.C.L.,  Vinerian  Reader  of  English  Law,  and  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.     1879.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  9s. 
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X.    MENTAIi  AJSTD   MORAIi   PHIIiOSOFHY. 

Bacon.  Novum  Orfi^anuxn.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     J 878.  Svo.  doth,  141. 

Ijocke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  UnderBtanding.  Exlited  by 
T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In 
Preparation, 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities,  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  *js,  6d.  {See  also 
p.  18.) 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Ijogic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
a  Collection  of  Examples.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Iiogic,  designed  mainly  for  the 

use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition,     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Econcmy, 
Oxford,     nird  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


XI.  ABT,  &c. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.    By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A., 
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